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PREFACE. 


| Hat venimous and efficacious Influences Th #/ nj 
| Corruptions in Philoſophie diffuſe mto obs. _ 
Theologie and Chriftianitie, has been 


ſufficiently demonſtrated throughout the 
preeedent Diſcourſe, tonching the Vanitie of Philoſophies 
as allo by the late practices of the Jeſaites, who have 
madeit their principal concerne to adulterate Philoſophie, 
thereby to make it ſubſervient to their corrupt Theolo- 
gie. And 1t has been to me for:ſome while a fad Con- 
templation, that Students in Philofophie are compelled 
to have recourſe to the poiſoned ſprings of Jeſuitic Phi- 
lolophie, and therewith to imbibe many poiſonous infu- 
fions in Theologie. Hence it was that our firſt Refor- 
mers, obſerving what potent influences corrupt Philo- 
fophie had on corruptions in Theologie, firſt attemted 
the Reformation of Philoſophie, and that in order to 
the Reformation of Theologic and Ecclefiaſtic Afaires, 


This noble: and generoſe deligne was begun by Wielefnidd 


thatgreat Engliſh Apoſtle, who firſt beguntoengage againſt 
Antichriſtian _— in Philoſophic | Diſumes, wt 
be attained unto. a great Eminence and Fame, both in 
England and Bohemia: for Fohn Huſſe was at firſt 1]]u- 
minated by Wiclefs Philolophic Diſcourtes > who was 
indeed a perſon, not only of admirable Claritie in ex- 
phcating Divine Myſteries, but alſo of a marvellous acu- 
men to penetrate the ſecrets of Nature and Philoſophie: 


y 


Wiclef was followed by Weſſelas Groningewſic, _ Weſſtlim. 
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| by reaſon of his incomparable «kil in al Sciences, was 


$::01ar012. 


Pi-1s kirate 
41.1 


Lud. Vivess 


Phil. Melanch- 
t06hto. 


communly ftiled, Lux Mundi. He was called by Philip 
the Ele&or Palatine to the profciiion of Theologie at 
Heidelburg, Anno 1477. but bcing, by reaſon of his 
warm zcle for Reformation, forced to leave his Theolo- 
gicprofflion, hc undertook that of Philolophte, ſpecially 
Plitonic, which he eſtimed molt profitable and agrca- 
ble to Chriſtianiſme. The ſame generole deligne was e- 
{routcd by Hicronymus Savonarola, in /talia, aperfon.of 
&reat natural Acumen and Sagacitie as to Philoſophie, as 
wel as flagrant zele for Reformation. He reduced Philo- 
forhic to a more natural Forme and Method, rendring it 
{6+0{.141cnt to Theologie, ſo far as the Darkneſle and [nj- 
ouitie of thoſe times would permit; m which noble 
urdertakement he made no final progrefle, as it is evi- 
dent by his Epitome of Philoſophie. To whom we may 
adde foarns Picus, Prince of Mirandnula and Concer- 
«+4..4 perſon of prodigioſe Parts and Learning; who 
was alſo very zcloſe in his Endeavors for the Reformation 
of thiofophie, as wel as Ecclefiaſtic- Diſcipline, as it ap- 

pearcs by his moſt elaborate and'learned workes. 
N-ither were there wanting ſome in the following 
Age, who ſpent indefatigable ſtudies and endeavors for 
the Reforming Philoſophie, in order to the Reformation 
ot_Theologic. Among thoſe Ladovicws Vives, Philip 
Atelanch ton, Facobus t aber Stapulenſis, and Peter Rams 
deſerve immortal commemoration. Ludovicus Vives, a 
perſon of {ingular parts and Intelligence in Philoſophie, 
made it his deſligne to detect the- Vanitie and Abuſles of 
the AriſtotcleanYhiloſophie, as depraved by the Scholaſtic 
Theologucs. He addicted himſelf principally to the 
Platomic Philoſophie, as it appeares by his accurate com- 
mcntarics, in 4rgrſt de Crit. Dei. Philip Melanch- 
ton gave in like manner a very great. advance to the Re- 
- formation. 
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f.rmation of Philoſophie: who was a perſon indued with 
a great Vivacitie of judgement, and dexterous Sagacitie, 
v kercby hepenetratedinto the deepeſt Myttcries of Scho- 
I:{tic Sophiſterie, as wel as Philoſophie. He excelled al Re- 
formers 07 Fhilolophie of histimes: whence hes tiled by 


Horniu, Hirſt Philoſ L. 6.c. 9. The Author and Reſtau- 


ratur of Plzloſophie in Germanie: So much was the 
whole of Philoſophie refined by him. He illuitrated 
Logic, Phyic, Ethic and Mathematic Sciences; and re- 
duced them to an excellent and ufetul Mcthod : he pared 
oft from thiloſophie a great quanritie of ſterile, inutile, 
ſpinole Queſtions, and clothed her with-a more native 
evident habit or torme, whereby ſhe became Beautiful 
and Amiable. See more hercof mn his life 1ncomparably 
drawn by Foachimas Camerarius Allo Jacobus Faber 
Stapul-n{is 1s greatly renowned for his warm? endeavors 
in order to- the Reformation: of Philolophie, as wel as 
Theologic in France; for the which he fuitered great 
Perſccutions by the Scholaſtic Theologucs at Paris s yet 
was he preſerved by the M=diation of that illuſtrious 
Princefle Marguerite de Valozs, Queen of Navarre. Tt 
was this Stapulenſts, who, by his chaborate Lectures and 
Books, brought to. light in the Univerlitie of Parzs, that 
true Logic and M thematic, 1n lieu of that Scholaſtic 
Sophiſterie, which before reigned there. That which is 


Fay. St apulenſis. 


moſt marvellous in- him is this, that being educated in - 


the midſt of Barbarifine, he arrived to lo great an Eleva- 
tion of Philoſophic Sciences and ingenuous Arts, as alſo 
of Thcologie. B:z 1 ſtilcs him. one of the moſt noble 
perſonages on earth, m regard of his Learmng, Pierie,, 
and generoſe dcſignes for Reformation. Out of his 
Schole proceded many Learncd men, who proved great 
Inſtruments of Reformation. But yet, I conceive, none 
deſerves a more illuſtrious Character among the firſt Re- 
| formers: 


Pet. RaMmubs 


Th! right uſe 
and abuſe of 
Platonic Phi- 
Loſophits 
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formers of Philoſophie, than Peter Ramwr, who follow- 
ed the ſteps of Faber Stapulenſis, for the Reforming of 
Logic and Philoſophie, as alſo of other ingenuous Arts; 
which lay buried under the Barbariſme of Scholaſtic 
Theologic. He at firſt profefied and taught the Liberal 
Arts, Philoſophie, and Mathematic Sciences in the Col- 
lege Prelea; and afterward in the Royal College, at Pa- 
ris. He moſtly inclined to Plato's Philolophie, grea 

oppoſing Ariſtotle, which gain'd him the hatred of Fe- 


 cobur Carpentarins, profeſſor alſo of Philoſophie; whoſe 


Scholars imbrued their handsin Ramxs's bloud, in the 
neral Viailacre at Paris, 1572. This Ramus was a mas 
of a very generoſe and flagrant zele for the Reformation 
of Eccleliaſtic Diſcipline, as wel as Philoſophie. 

Thus we ſee how much our firſt zeloſe Reformers 
thought themſelves concerned for the Reformation of 
Philoſophie, in order to a more pure Theologie. And 
indeed no wonder, ſince the main corruptions in The- 
ologie have had their origine from ſome corruptions in 
Philoſophie, as it is ſufficiently demonſtrated throughout 
the precedent part of Yai Philoſophie. Theſe and ſuch 
like confiderations gave the firſt Imprefles and Impulſes 
to this our preſent undertakement, for the Reduction of 
Philoſophie to a more ſane and uſeful Forme and Method. 
And whereas in my firſt Conceptions I intended to have 
diſcourſed only hiſtorically of Plato's Philofophie, fince 
finding upon a review of Plato's Philolophemes a very 
great Afﬀfinitie and Conformitie of mine own Contempla- 
tions thereto, I have diſcourſed more largely and Phi- 
loſophically thereon, reducing mine own fentiments 
thereto; yet not without varietie of Reſtrictions, Limi- 
tations, and Amplifications, as the ſubſtrate mater may re- 
quire. And herein we are not without many Precedents 
both among the more Orthodoxe of the Fathers, as alſo 

Our 
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our firſt Reformers. It's wel known, how much Juſtir- 

Martyr, that great Chriſtian Philoſopher, delighted him- 

* felf in the Studie of Platonic Philoſophie, even to ſome 

Intemperance,. 1n that he affirmes, Apol. 1. p. 51. That 

the Dogmes of Plato were not, anrirea, aliene from thoſe 

of Chriſt. And who knows not how much Azgaſtir , 
oth Platoniſc, in ſome of his moſt ſublime Contemplati- noſter inmew- 

ons? Yea, the noble Piczs Earle of 1:irandule aflures us, 5. Deo g_ 
that Augnſtin gave immenſe thankes to God, for the © > mpg 
Platonic Books that came to his hands. So great uſe venerine libri 
did his humble, Spiritual mind make of Platomic Philo- => 03aperrwomgy 
ſophemes, in order to the exaltation of free, efficacious ul. 4pol.y. 82: 
Grace. So likewiſe among our firſt Reformers, Picus _ 
Mirandulanus, Savonarola, Weſſelus, Lud. Vives, Ra- 

mus, Ec. chictly addifted themſelves to. Plato, in or- 

der to. the Reformation of Philoſophie. Thus alſo Fax- 

ſenins, that great Patron of Efficacious Grace,, greatly 

prefers Platonic Philoſophie before al other. Yea, may 

we not avouch, that the choiſeſt Phyſic or natural Phi-- 
lolophemes entertained by our New-philoſophers, Gaſ- 

ſendus, oe ns &-c. are but Imitamens of Contem-- 

plations laid' down by Plato £ This we have endeavored. 

to make good, in our Philoſoph. Generak P. 1. I. 3. c. 2. 

Albeit that P/ato's Philoſophie has been thus generally 
entertained by the beſt of Chriſtian Philoſophers, yet 1t- 

cannot be denied, but that it has been the Prolific: cauſe 

of the worſt Hereſies and Corruptions in the Church. 

For whence ſprang Arianiſme, Pelagianiſme, Myſtic 

Theologie, a | may we not ſay the whole Complexum: 

of Antichriſtianiſme , but from Platonic Philoſophie, 

profetied in the Schole of Alexandria? This is evidently 
demonſtrated in the precedent Part of the Yanitie of 
Philoſophie. Al this being granted, yet it follows not, 

but that Platonic Philoſophie may be greatly uſeful if wel 


managed, 


DS rye, <A rnea, - 
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managed, and rendred ſubſervient to Theologie, as in 
Auguſtin. Whereas Origen and his Sectators, the Monkes 
of Egypt, by their too fond eſtime of Platonic Philo- 
ſophie, and reduction of the Scriptures, yca the whole 
of Theologie to a ſubordination thereto, gave the firſt 
Formation, yea perfect Lineaments tO the Man of (in, 
and his Antichriſtian Theologie. I ſhal only adde on 
this Theme what Plutarch, in Cleomene, declares of the 
Stoic Philoſophiez Tf it fal on great and acute wits. it 
becomes lubricous, inordinate, and incertain: but if it 
be mixed with a ſerious, meek, and humble mind, it 
greatly conduceth to the trus and proper good. $0 
greatly uſeful may Platonic Philoſophie be, if loged ina 
ſcrious, humble, meek, believing mind; which - hath 
both Wiſdome and Grace to render the ſame ſubordinate 
to Theologie. 

But now having prefaced thus much touching the firſt 


this 04:09 Reformers of Philoſophie, and what Method may ſeem 


render Philoſo- 


pbze ſubſervient MONT conducible to the Reformation thereof, we may not 


fo Chriſtian 
Tizologite 


conclude without ſome notices of the principal defigne 
of this Diſcourſe, and our procedure therein. As for its 
original Deligne, it istoo too apparent, that our Theolo- 
gie of Jate has received great damage and prejudice by 
the old Ariſtotelean Plnloſophie, as Sophiſticated by the 
Jeſuites; as alſo by New-philoſophie, as abuſed by A- 
theiſtic wits: would it not then be a deſign of great mo- 
ment, ſo to Reforme Philoſophie, as to-render 1t no lon- 
ger oppoſite, but ſubſervient to Theologie >? How far 
we have attained hereto the Reader muſt be Judge. As 
for our procedure herein, thus much, it's hoped, we may 
without Vanitie declare, that we have ſincerely endea- 
voured to render our Philoſophemes Conformable to 
Sacred Philoſophie, and the Dodrine of the Church of 
England. I muſt confeile, as I grow in years, fo I daily 

grow 
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grow more and more in the Admiration of the Wiſdome, 
Zele, and Pictie of our firſt great Reformers, Cranmer, 
Fewel, ec. who delivered down to us the Apoſtolic 
Dodrine, ſealed by ſome of them with their own. bloud. 
Q! how curioſe and tenacious were they of the Forme of 
ſound Words! But Alas! what a reproche is it now, a- 
mong wanton wits, to be an Orthodoxe Divine ! What 
a world of new-coined termes of art are foiſted into Chri- 
ſtian Theologie , virtually if not intentionally to' the 
prejudice thereof ! Chryſoſtome underſtandes x5rogarias, 
I Tie. 6. 20, of Novel Termes and Formes, which then 


began to be introduced into the Church : Alas! what 


would he ſay, 1f he lived in our days, and heard thoſe 
vain Clamors, and bablings about wmprds, which are now 
afteted / And was not this the grand crime imputed, 
by the Orthodoxe Fathers, to Origer, 1hat deſpiſeng 
the ſraplicitie of the Scriptures and Chriſtian Theolo- 


gie, he affeted new Termes and Nodes of interpreting 


Scriptures £ which his too great confidence in his own 
Parts, and preſuming himſelf to be wiſer than others pre- 
cipitated himm into, to the ſubverſon of Chriſtian Theolo- 
gc as Court Gent. P. 3. B.2.C. 1.4.8, And may we not 
ar the hike Cataſtrophe as to thoſe exotic Notions of 
ſome now-adays? May not the Doctrine of the Church of 
Exgland, which now lyes bleeding, take up that Lamen- 
tation, Zech. 13. 8. Theſe are the wounds, with which I 
was wounded in the houſe of my friends Have we not 
juſt cauſe to perſuade ourſelves, that were there but an 
Uniformitie of aſſent and conſent as to the Doctrine of 
the Church of England, contained in 36 Articles, there 
would not be ſo great a Difformitie and diſagreament 
about Diſcipline , contained in the other three ? Albe- 
it I am no friend to thoſe vexatioſe , contentiole , 
and inutile Diſputes of theſe Times; yet I have been 
a forced 
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been forced to declare my diſſent from ſome learned and 
pious men of this Age and Nationz with hopes that it wil 
not bring me under the Imputation of being Contentioſe, 
diſaffefted, or irreſpectuole towards perſons of ſo great 
eſtime for natural Parts,Learning,or Pietie : For I ſolemne- 
ly declare, that it is no {mal affliction tometo diſſent, much 
more publicly to declare my diflent, from any who are 
of repute for Learning and Pietie : neither could any 
thing induce me to- offer fuch an apparent violence to 
mine one repoſe and. retirement, did I not conceive my 
ſelf under an eſſential obligation, to. give my Teſtimonie 
to.thoſe great Truths and Dodtrines of the Church of Exg- 
land, which our Anceſtors valued more than their bloud. 

f ſhal conchade with that of profunde and pious Brad- 
wardine, in his Preface to his moſt excellent Book,. ds 
Canſe Dei: where having laid open the Pride, Malti- 
tude, and continued Succeſſzons of the Pelagians, he. 
breakes out into this pure Flame of Divine Zele,. Pag. 5. 
Burning with Zele for the Cauſe of God IT deliberately. 
thruſt mine hand into a terrible flame + For I am not 
zgnorant, hom much the Peſtiferous Pelagians, enraged. 
in their ſpirits, wil with tumultuoſe clamors barke at, 
and with cruel Teeth endeavor to rend in pieces this 
Paper, or Book, 


A 


Protwmiatr ScHEME 
OF 


REFORMED PHILOSOPHIE. 


6. 1, . Hereas I ſometimes intended to have caſt the 
whole of Reformed Philoſophie into one 
Syſteme, Iam herein in part diſappointed, 


inthat I have communicated the principal 
part of what I intended in my Phyuloſophia Generalis. But what 
Icould not wel digeſt therein, I have now made public in this Pare 
IT. Of Moral and Metaphyſic Philoſophie. So that,to ſpeak the truth, 
I have now put my laſt period to Philoſophie, without the leaſt 
Intention of making any farther progreſle therein : only to give 
the Reader a Breviarie of the Forme and Method 1 would af- 
ſume, were to caſt Philoſophie into one entire o__ or Idea; 
as alſo to give him an Tzdex where to find al the parts of Re- 
formed Philoſophie more profeſſedly diſcuſſed by me, I judge 
the following Scheme of Philoſophie moſt neceſſary. Philoſo- 
phie is either General, or Particular ; Particular Philoſophie is 
either Notional, or Real : Real Philoſophie is either Natural, Moral, 
or Supernatural. This General Diſtribution of Philoſophie, tas. 
ken from its object, ſeems to me of al moſt genuine and natural z 
and that which reduceth it to one uniforme Syntagme or Syſteme, 
as it may appear by the following particulars, 


Philofophie in its General Idea comprehendes the following General Philes 
particulars. (1) The General Hiſtorie of Philoſophie, and Phi- ſophie: 
, loſophers; with their ſeveral Sets, Dogmes, Modes of Life, 
* Diſcipline, and Characters : Of which we have treated copioſe- 


ly, Court of the Gentiles, P. 2. and Philoſ. General. P. 1,& 2.1. I. 
(2) The Generic 1dea of Philoſophie, Cognition ; which takes - 
i'3 e 
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A Proemial Scheme of Reformed Philoſophie. 


the Intellettual Habits. As [1] Opinion; which is a kind of 
Mcdium between Ignorance and Science, ariling either from 
Senſe, or Aﬀetion, or Confidence, or Conjectures. Its object 
is things Phyſic, Senſible, Singular, &c. Its Attributes, In- 
firmitie and Incertitude, Obſcucite, Inſtabilitie and Inquietude ; 
Of which ſee Ph:loſ. Ger. P. 2.1. 2.c. 1. [2] Experience, its Di- 
gnitie, Objcc&, Subj<ct, Extcniton, Qualities and Effects : Of which 
ſee Philoſ. Gen. P. 2.1. 2.c. 1. ſ. 3. [37] Imitation; wherein are 
conſiderable its Nature, Origine, Subject, Object, Effects; name- 
ly Images and Signes, regular Uſe and Abuſe ; of which, Philoſ, 
Gen. P. 2.1.2 c. 2. [4] Faith; its Generic Nature, Object both 
Material and Formal, At, Subje&t, Proprieties, Difierences, 
and Species; of which ſee Philo. Gen. P. 2.1. 2.c. 3. [5] Sap 
ence ; its prime Cauſe, Object, A, Prop:ieties, Effects, Con- 
veniences with and Diflerences from other Sciences, and Corol- 
laries; of which, Philcſ. Ger. P. 2. 1. 2.c. 4. [6] Intelligence ; 
which is ſaid to be an Habit of or Aſſent to firſt Principes, not 
Practic but Speculative, which give al evidence to, but receive 
no evidence from concluſions; as Philef. Gen. P. 2.1. 2.c.5.ſ.1. 
[7] Scieace ; which is a certain aſſent to neceſſary concluſions, by 
fome certain Medium; as Philoſ. General. P. 2.1. 2. c.5. |. 2. 
[8] Art; which is an Imitamen of Nature, or habitual Idea and 
Exemplar inherent in the Mind of the Artificer, whereby he is 
directed unto a regular Operation ; as Philoſ. Gen. P. 2.0. 2c. 5. 
f. 3. [9] Prudence; wherein we have conſidered its Subject, 
the Practic Judgement or Conſcience, conſiſting of two parts, 
Syntereſis, and Syneideſts : its Object, both End and Means: its 

nd and Offices, tunpetie and ivdaiporia: Its Species, EvBrnie, 
Good Connſel, *Ayyivaia, Sagacitic, *Buragia, Experience, Suneog, 
Senſate and reflexe Cognition, Tipbyoca, Providence : its Material 
parts, Ethic, Oeconomec, Politic : its Cauſes both Diſpoſitive and 
Proxime : its Oppoſites and Differences, ſpecially from Carnal 
Policie or Craft in 2o Particulars: its Effects, Characters, and 
Corollaries. Al which we have copiofely conſidered , Philoſ. 
General. P. 2.1. 2.c. 6. Alfo (ourt Gent. P. 4. B.1.c.x.(3) The 
General part of Philoſophte includes alſo the Examen of its Ob- 
ject, Subject, Ends, Adjuncts, Difference from Philoſophie and 
Theologie, Excellence, Effets, Corruption, Right uſe, Parts, 4 
as alſo the CharaCters and Offices of Philoſophers : which we have 
largely diſcuſſed, Philof. Gen. P. 2. t. 3. 


6. 2, Phi- 
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$. 2. Philoſophte conſidered: in its Particular 1ders, 1s either. Notional Philo” 
Notioaal, or Real. Notional Philoſopiic, termed by the Platoniſtes 02922 or Logic 
Dualetic or Rational, becauic the ancient mode of Reaſoning 
was by Dialogues, is now communly ſtiled Logic z which pro- 
pzrly treats of Notions, either Simple or Complexe. Sinp.e Notions 
are utuiuere, Imitamens Or Ideas of things imprelled on the 
mind, witaout either Affirmation or Negation: as the Notion 
or Idca we have of a Han, -Horſe, or the like, Complexe No- 
tions are either Propoſitions, which, being compoſed of ſimple 
Notions, give ſome judgement of things; or 'Syllogiſmes and Difſ- 
courſes, which are compoſed of Propoiitions; or Aderhod, which 
is compoſed of ſimple Notions, Propolitions, and Diſcourſes, 
Theſe are the four parts of Logic, which are taken from. its pro- 
per End, and anſwer to the four great Operations of the Mind, 
For what is the End of al Logic, but ro drett and condutt the Mind 71, v.87 
into the Cognition of things ? Hence Logic 1s termed by Plato Thy vn Logic. 
mie, oYhs, The Art of Introduition, i.e, whereby Men are con- 
dutted into the knowlege of things: allo mwogeie & piledos, the 
Way and Method for the Acquirement of Sciences, and al uſeful 
knowlege. Yea Ariſtotle, as wel as Plato, defines Logic, mea 
narrds T7 TegrsliyTas TegBAiuaros » 4 Method for the right diſpoſing 
of every Probleme propoſed, Whence alſo Ariſtotle ſtiles Logic, 
eyeror, the Oran Or Key of al Sciences ;, whereby we are introdu- 
ced into the Cognition of althings. Ariſtotle made Logic the 
Organ of Philoſophie, yet no part thereof; but. Plato made it 
both an Organ and Part. _ So. Ammonius, as Court Gent. Part. 2. 
B. 3.c. 8.5. 3. Of what great uſe Logic is, not only for the Ac- 
quirement of Sciences, but alſo for the Reſtauration of the mind. 
to its native Claritie and Acrmen, 1n order toa right Apprehenſion, 
Fudgement, Diſcourſe, and Method, in the Cognition or Diſquiſition 
of things, is moſt evident to any that underſtandes the Nature 
and Uſe thereof, Yea, according ra the Idea Lframe of Logic, 
the Clarifying and ReCtifying, of the Mind is its principal End, ' 
and that of the Acquiſition of Sciences. much-inferior thereto. 
For of what uſe are al natural Sciences, but to Clarifie and Ele- 
vate the Mind, for the contemphation of more Sublime and No< 
ble Objects ? So that. to make uſe of Logic only as. an Inſtrument 
or Key to Sciences is to deprive ourſelves of the principal uſe 
thereof; which is to Purifie and Refine the Intellect, in order to 
the more diſtinct, real and. perfect knowlege of things, "_ 
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ally ſuch as are moſt Sublime and Divine. I no way dout, but 
that a judicious perſon, by the aide of Logic, may be greatly 
Aſliſted and Capacitated for the more expedite exercice of Me- 
chanic or Politic Employments : but O | of what incomparable 
advantage might Logic be in Theologic Contemplations and 
Controverſies, were it but wel Reformed and ſeated in a ſolid, 
judicious, hnmble, ſerious, rectified Mind ? So much for the 
End of Logic. 

The Urilire of Logic may further appear if we conſider the 
Parts thercof; which are four, anſwerable to the four Operati- 
ons of the mind. 1. The prime or fir{t Operation of the Mind 
conliſtes in its ſimple Apprehenſion of things, without Affirmation or 
Negation, Judgement or Diſcourſe. This ſimple Apprehenſion 
of things is by Ideas, or Notions impreſſed on the Mind : Theſe 
Ideas or Notions ariſe either immediately from the things them- 
ſelves, conſidered in their real Natures and Attributes, or elſe 
from the Minds Comparation and AbſtraCtion : the former they 
cal firſt-Notions; the later ſecond Notions, Again theſe Ideas 
and Notions may be conſidered, either in regard of their Qual- 
tie, namely their Clarite and Obſc:ritie ; or in regard of their 
Quantitie, i.e. their Extenſion or Reſtriction ; their Univerſalitie, 
Particularitie, and Simgularitie. Now the mind of Man having 
been by the Fal much wounded and diſabled, as to the regular 
exerting this firſt Simple Apprehenſion of things, in order to the 
Acquirement of right Ideas and Notions, hence the firſt part of Lo- 
gic 1s to ſuccur and direct the mind in this its firſt Operation of 
{imple Apprehenſion, for the procurement of Clear, DiſtinC, 
and real Ideas or Notions, both firſt, and ſecond , Univerſal, 
Particular, and Singular. 

And becauſe al Subjective Ideas or Notions of things ariſe from, 
and are indeed but Imitamens or Images of the things themſelves, 
hence Logic, (1) begins with the conſideration of the things 
themſelves, as they lie in their Objet;ve Ideas, and are the Ori- 
ginal Exemplars of al Subjet:ive Ideas or Notions impacted on the 
Mind. Logic handles theſe Objective Ideas, not as any part of 
its formal Object, but only as the Subſtrate Mater, or prime 
Elements, from which ſubjeCtive Ideas and Notions ariſe. Theſe 
Objective Ideas or real Beings confidered in Logic are reduced by 
the Ariftoteleans, (from I know not what Pythagorean Super- 
{tition) to Ter Categories or Predicaments; unto which they con- 
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ceit al Beings are to be reduced, as to their proper Clafſes. Put 
this Diſtribution being now generally exploded by al awakened 
* ſpirits, yea diſapproved by ſome of the more candid A4riftoteleans, 
we ſhal content our ſelves with this curt, yet apparently more 
native and diſtinct diſtribution of Beings. Ems, or Being 1s either 
Infinite, qr Finite. Infinite Being 1s but one, namely God, who 
having no termc<s of Eſſence, cannot aumit termes of Definition ; 
but doth every way tranſcend al Predicamontal Confinement, as 
the ſober Aritoteleans acknowiege, Finite Es or Being may be 
diſtributed into S»b/#ance, or Mode. [_17] Subſtance 1s either Incor- i, Subſtance. 
pareous OF Corporeous: Incorporeons Subitance is divided into 4- 
gels, or Human Souls, Corporcon: Subltance 1s elther 1n2;1i:ate Or 
Animate : Inanimate Bodies are either Swple, as the Three Hea- 
yens, with the four Elements, Fire, Air, Water, Farth: or 
Mixed; which are again divided into imperfettly mixed, as Me- 
teors: or Porfettly mixed, as Minerals, Meta's an! Plants, 
Animate Corporcous Subſtance is divided into Brutes, or Ha PBo- 
dies, Of al theſe we have copioſely Philoſophiſed, Fhi!;f. Gep. P. 1. 
B. 3. c. 2, zand Court Gent. P.2. B.3.c.g. [2] Mode is not a 2, vt 
Complete Ens or Being, neither 1s 1t a mere Vor-c21i2ie or No- 
thizg , but of a middle nature between a. complete perfect Be- 
ing and nothing or, as ſome properly terme it, Appendvcula 
Rei, an Appendicule, or Little Appendix of 4 thing. A. Mode is. 
either Subſtantial and Efſential, or Accidental. A Subſtantial and 
Eſſential Mode is that which Eſſentially adheres to the thing, and 
cannot, no.not ſo much as by Mental Abſtraction, be ſeparated 
from the thing: ſo that to.denie it of the thing Modified there- 
by, implies a flat contradiction, either Virtual or Formal, Thus. 
Quantitice 15 a Mode Eſſentially appendent to and inſeparable 
from Corporeous Subſtance: in like manner al Proprieties are 
Eſſential Modes of the Subject they are proper to. Accidental Modes 
are ſuch as appertain not to the Efſences of things, and therefore 
may be ſeparated, at lcaſt 2errally, if not Really, Again Modes 
may be diſtributed into terre and externe:; Union and Corporeous ' 
Formes are interne Modes; but Actions and Relations ex- 
terne, Thus much for Si22le O5jettive lieas loged 1n things. 

(2) As for Simple Subjeive Ideas, and Netions, they are uſual- Firſt Notions. 
ly ranged under theſe two Heads, of Fi: and Secozd Notions, 
Firſe: Notions, are ſuch as ariſe immediately from the thing it 
flf, or from the Coinparation and Comprehenſion of Fyeral In- 
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d1vidual things under one commun Notion. Hence they may he. 
diſtributed into Singular, and Univerſal. A fingular firſt Notion or 
Ide is tne fimple [mitamen or Repreſentamen of lome one indvidual 
thing in the mind: as the Idea of eAlexander, Plato, or the like, 
An Univerſal firfs Notion, 1s that which comprehendes and re- 
peſentes many different Spectes,or Individuals: As Animal, Man, 
Brute. Taeſe Univerſal ldeas or Notions are either Generic, as 
Second Notz9ns. Animal; or Specefic, as Man. Second Notions are only Termes of | 
Art abſtraCted and aſſumed by the buſy Mind, the more diltin& 
- ly to apprehend and expreſſe things. Al Diſciplines, ſpecially 
Organic, have certaintermes of Art, whereunto they reduce 
things comprehended under thoſe Diſciplines. Such are the 
parts of ſpeech in Grammar, : Nour, . Pronoun,” Vero, cc, Thus 
in Logic there are certain Second Notions or Ideas, framed out 
of firtt Notions collated or compared together. As by com- 
paring al Amals together, we find there is one commun Na- 
ture, in which they al agree, albeit they may have in other re- 
gards their Specific Differences. Thus it appears, that al Ani- 
wals. agree as to Senſe, &c. Thence we conclude that Animal is 
Genus: which is a ſecond Notion or Terme of Art, under which 
al Animals are involved. So that indeed theſe ſecond Notions 
are not Real, but only Mental or Rational Beings, framed. ont of 
Real Beings, and unto which al Real Beings are reduced, as to 
ſo many Artificial Claſſes. Theſe ſecond Notions are by ſome 
diſtributed into Separate or Simple, and Confunt, Separate ſecond 
"Notions are fuCh as agree to things apart : as Genus, Species, Dif- 
ference 5, the Whole and the Part, the Cauſe and the thing Cauſed; 
the Subjett and the Adjuntt, or the Accident. ConjuntF Sccond Noti- 
015 are ſuch as agree to things Conjunly : as Convenience, Di- 
verſitie, Oppoſition, and Order. Which are copioſely diſcuſſed by 
Lozicians, ipecially the Ramiſtes; who in Imitation of Girero, 
'terrae this firlt Part of Logic, which treats of Simple Ideas and 
Notions, [MFENTION ; becauſe it furniſheth our 7-vention 
with Topics and Arguments, in order to a Judgement and Di- 
{courſe of Things. 
Propoſitions and 2+ The ſecond Fart- of Logic regardes Propoſitions or Fudge- 
Tudgementss ments, as it anſwers to the Second Operation of the Mind, which 
confiltes in a judgement of things by Afﬀirming or denying the 
ſame. For. albeit the Mind may have a ſimple Idea or Notion 
of a thing by ſimple Apprehenſion ; yet it cannot make a Judge- 
| ment 
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ment thereof, without Affirmation or Negation. So that the 


proper object of this ſecond part of Logic, is, to uſe Ariſtorles ſtile, | 


Td kara ovurnoia acrylic, Complexe orations, Notions, Or Ideas ; 
ſuch as carrie with tizem an Affirmation, or Negation. Propolt. 
tions, in regard of their Species and Aﬀections, 'admit of various 
diſtributions. (1) in regard of their Specres, or Krnds, Propofi- 
tiohs, are diſtributed, { 1] into Simple and Compoſite. A Simple 
Propoſition 1s that which cannot be reſolved into other Propoliti- 
ons. The Simplicitie of a Propoſition is taken from the Unitie 
of its Subject, Predicatc, and Veibal Copule. As, A man us Ra- 
tional. A Compoſite Propoſition is that which is compoſed of other 
Propoſitions conjoined. The Principal of Compoſite Propolitions 
are Hypothetic, and Disjunitiwve. The parts of an Hypothetic Pro- 
poſition are copulated by the conditional particle, /f': as, If he 
be amay, he t rational, The firit part is called the Aztecedent, 
the later the Conſequent. The Veritie of an Hypothetic Propoſt- 
tion coniiſtes not 1n the truth of the Parts, but in their Connexi- 
on. -If the condition be impoſſible, an affirmative Hypothetic 
is. equipollent to a ſimple Categoric Negative. A Dizsjunt:ve 
Propoſition is that which hath parts conjoined by a Disjunctive 
particle : as, Every Animal # either a Man, or a Brute. | 2 | Pro- 
poſition, as to its kind, is divided tnto Pare and Modal. (2) The 
Aﬀettions of Propoſitions are either Abſolute, or Relate : Abſolute 
AﬀecCtions are Qzantitie and Qualitie, [1] A Propoſition in re- 
gard of its Quanritie, is either Univerſal, Particular, or Singular. 
The notes of Quantitie regard the ſubject of Propoſitions, which 
is either Univerſal or Singular. If the ſubje&t be Univerſal and 
taken Univerſally , z. e. in its utmoſt Latitude and Extenſion, 
expreſſed by the note 4!, or No, then the Propoſition 1s 
Univerſal: as Al men are rational, If the ſubjeft be Univerſal, 
but limited and confined by ſome note of Particularitie, then-the 
Propoſition is Particular : as, Some men are learned. If the ſub- 
jt be Singular, then the Propoſition is ſuch : as, Plato was a Phi 
loſopher. The Ariffoteleans adde, though without reaſon, a fourth 
fort of Propoſitions, which they cal 7ndefinite, conſiſting. of an. 
Univerſal! Subject, without any aote of Quantitie. As, Man 
learned: Virtue is beantiful. But their miltake herein 1s obvious: 
for if an Univerſal ſubject be found *without reſtriftion and limi- 
tation, it muſt be taken Univerſally. Whence the firſt Propoſi- 
tion, Mar is learned, is falſe, becauſe al men are not ſo: but the 
b ſecond, 
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cond, Virtue i beautiful, is true, yet not indeiinite, but Uni- 
verſal; becauſe al Virtue is ſo, | 27 In regard of Qr:abrze, a 
Propolition is Affirmative or Negatrue, True or Falje, A Propo- 
fition is :zrxe, when it conjoins things to be conjoinec, or di. 
vides things to be divided. A Propoiition is fate, when 1t con- 
joins. things to be divided, or divides things. to be conjoined, 
The Relate Afeftions of a Propofition are Converſion, Equ:pollence, 
Sbalternation, and Oppoſition. | 

3. The third part of Logic is of Syllo2iſmes, anſwerable to the 
third operation of the Mind, which is Ratzocination or Diſcourſe, 
That which induceth a Neceſlitic of Rat:ocmmation and Argumenta- 
ton is. the Compoſition and Limitation of the human lLntellec, 
which cannot judge of the Veritie or Falſitie of a Propoſition, 
by the ſole conſideration of its Termes , without aſſuming a 
middle Terme or Argument , for the demonſtration thereof, A 
Syllogiſme may be conſidered either in regard of its Compoſition 
and Conſtitution; Or in regard of its Diviſion and Species, In 
the Compoſition and Corftitution of a Syllogiſme, we may conſider 
both its ater and Furme, 1. The ater of a Sylogiſme is either 
remote Or proxime. (1) The Remote mater of a Syllogiſme is its 
three Terme';, two whereof are Extreme, the other 1:ddle. The 
Predicate of the Queſtion 1s always the Iajor Extreme; becauſc 
it is ever more Univerſal and Extenſive than, or equal to the 
Subjcdt. Hence the Subject of the Queſtion 1s ever the Minor Ex- 
treme, becauſe leſſe, or not more extenſive than the Predicate. The 
27:dale Ferme 1s alſumed as an Argument to prove the Queſtion, 
and is collated and compared both with the ſubje&t or minor 
extreme, as alſo with the predicate and major extreme; either 
feparately, as in ſimple SyHogiſmes, or conjuntly, as in: com- 
poſite. This. mnddle Terme 1s ſo termed not in regard of its Sze,. 
but Office :. yet in the firſt Figure it is middle as wel in regard of 
Site as Office. (2) The Proxime mater of a Syllogiſme is. its 
Propoſitions ; which in a ſimple perfect Syllogiſme are three; 
Major, Minor, and Concluſron. The two firſt are uſually termed 
the Premiſes; the laſt, the Concluſion; which is the ſame with the 
Queſtion, or Theſis to be demonſtrated. 

2, The Forme of: a Syllogiſme conſiſtes.in the apt diſpoſition: 
of the Premiſes, foas the Cornc/u/1on may thence neceſſarily fol- 
low. And becauſe al kinds of Concluirons cannot be deduced 


from al kinds of Premefſes, hence Logicians preſcribe certain 
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general Rules, for the regular deduRtion of Concluſions from Cmeral Axt- 
their Premiſſes: Theſe Rules they bottome on certain Axiomes, 99s and Rules. 
ſuch as thele : (1) Particular Propoſitions are contained mm the general 
_ of the ſame kind. (2) A Propoſition becomes Particular or Univer- 
ſal from the Particularitie or Univerſalitte of its Subjeft, (3) The 
Preaicate of an Affirmative Propoſition having not greater Extenſion 
than its Subjett, us alwates conſidered as taken Partiwularly ; becauſe 
it s by accident that it is ſometimes taken Untverſally. (4) The 
Predicate of a negative Propoſition 1s alwaies taken Univerſally. 
From theſe Principes the following general Rules, for the right 
conſtitution of ſimple Syllogiſmes, as to their forme, are dedu- 
ced. | 1 ] From two particular Propoſitions nothing regularly can be 
concluded, | 2] From two Negatives nothing duely follows, For two 
negative Propoſitions ſeparate both Predicate and Subject from 
the middle terme. | 3 ] The muddle terme muſt once at leaſt either 
m the Major or Minor, be taken Univerſally. For if it may be 
taken twice Particularly, it may be taken for diverſe parts of 
the ſame whole : whence the termes of the Concluſion can nei- 
ther be rightly conjoined, nor ſeparated. As, Some Animal is & 
Man : Some Animal is a Beſte: Therefore ſome Beſte is a Man. 
[4] The Concluſton ever follows the weaker Part. 3. e, If any one 
- Propoſition be Particular or Negative, the Concluſion alſo is 
Particular or Negative. The reaſon is; becauſe the Premiſſes 
are the cauſe of the Concluſion : now we al know, that what in- 
firmitie is in the cauſe, followsalſo in the effeft. ['5] Thetermes 
of a Concluſion may not be taken more Univerſally in the Concluſion, 
than in the Premiſſes : and the reaſon is manifeſt ; becauſe we may 
not argue from a Particular to an Univerſal. { 6 ] The Anor terme 
or extreme 1s the ſame in the Concluſion, as it is m the Premiſſes : 8. e. 
if it be Particular in the Premiſſes, it 1s fo in the Concluſion : 
- and if it be Univerſal in the Premiſſes, it muſt be ſuch in the 
Concluſion. ['7 ] When the Minor. Propoſition 1s an Univerſal Ne- 
gative, the Concluſion alſo muft be Univerſal. | 8] When the Con- 
cluſion 1s Negative , the Major Propoſition cannot be 4 Particular 
Affirmative. ['g] When the Conclufion is Negative, the Major terme 
muſt be taken Vntverſally in the Major. The reaſon is; becauſe it 
is taken Univerſally in the Concluſion. | 107] A Negative Con- 
cluſion cannot be proved by two Affirmative Propoſitions. The Rea- 
ſons of theſe Rules ſee more fully, Z” Art de Perſer, or the Zante 
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Theſe general Rules for the right formation of a ſimple Syl- 
logiſme being premiſſed , we procede to F:z#res and Moaes, 
wherein the formal Conititution of a Syllogitme is placed. 4 
Figure ts the regular Diſpoſition of the middle terme or Arument 
with the two extremes, or the parts of the Qurſtion, A Made us 
the regular diſpoſition of the three Propoſitions, according to their 
differences as to Quantitie or Qualitie + winch Logicians expreſle by 
theſe four vowets, A, E, 1, O. A dcnoting an Univerial Affr- 
mative; E, an Univerſal Negative; 1, a particular Affirmative; 
O, a particular Negative, There are three Figures. (1) In the 
firſt Figure the middie terme or Argument is the Subject in the 
major and the Predicate in the minor Propoſition: hence it be- 
comes midale not only as to Office but Site, This firſt Figure has 
four Modes, expreſſed by certain termes of Art, whoſe vowels 
expreſſe the Quantitie and Qualitie of the Propoſition annexed 
thereto. As [17] Barbara: which notes each Propoſition in the 
firſt motle to.be Univer ſl and Affirmative, [_2 | (elarent :. which 
notes the firſt Propoiition to. be Univerſal and Negative; the 


ſecond, Univerſal and Affirmative; - the third, Univerſal and 


Negative. | 37] Darij.: which notes the firſt Propoſition to be 
an. Univerſal Affirmative z the ſecond and third particular Af: 
firmatives. [4] Feria: which notes the firſt Propoſition to be 
an Univerſal. Negative; the ſecond a particular Arffimative; 
the third a particular Negative. Of theſe Modes two. are Af. 
firmative, two Negative : the Affirmative are grounded on this 
principe : Whatever agrees to an Idea or Notion taken Unver- 
Jally, acrees alſo to. al that. which is comprehended within the exten: 
fron of that Idea or Notion. - Or thus: Whatever 1s affirmed Un- 
wverſally of an Univerſal Idea or Notion, ts alſo affirmed of al that is 
contained under.that Univerſal. Idea. Thus the Notion of Senſe a- 
grees to al Animals; therefore to- al Men and Brutes. . .The 
Negative modes are founded on this principe : Whatever is de- 
med of any Idea. er Notion taken Unrverſally, is denied alſo of al 
that, of which that Idea or Notion $5 affirmed; Or thus: Whatever 
zs demed Unverſally. of any Univerſal Notion, is alfo denied of al- 
things contained under that Univerſal Notzon. Thus a Brute is de- 


'mied Univerſally. of al men ; therefore alfo of Peter, Fohn, '&c: 


This firit Figure hath two Rules, [1]. The major ought alwayes to 
be Univerſal. [.2 The miner ought alwayes to be Affirmative, The 
per tection of this firſt Figure, beyond that of the ſecand or _ 
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conſiſtes in theſe two particulars, [17] In thatal manner of Pro- 
bl.mes, as Vnzverſu Afﬀirmatives, Univerſal Negatives, Particulay 
Afirmatives, Particular Negatives may be conciuded herein; 
whereas in the ſecond Figure the Concluſion can be only Nega- 
tive, and 1n the third only Particular. [27 In that the neceſhtie 
of the Syllogiilic conſequence appears more evidently in this firſt 
Figure, ti:an 1n the ſecond or third, Hence it is, that Logicians 
adviſe, thac our Arguments be, ſo far as it may be, reduced to 
this ficſt Figure ; for which they give us many uſeful Rules. 
(2) In the {ſecond Figure the middle terme is the predicate both 
inthe major and minor Propoſition. The Modes of this Figure 
are four, exprelled by thoſe fiftitioſe termes of Art : Ceſare, Ca 
meſtres , Feſtino, Baroco., The-Rules of this Figure are two. 
[1] The Matar onzht alwaies to be Univerſal. | 2] One of the Pre: 
miſſes, and thence alſa the Concluſion muſt be ever Negatrve, (3) In 
the third Figure the middle terme or Argument is the ſubjet in both 
Premiſſes. Its Modes are fixe - Darapti, Felapton, Diſamis, Da- 
-tiſi, Bacarda, Feriſon, Its Rules are two. | 1] The Minor muſt 
be Affirmative, [27] The Concluſion muſt be Particular, So much 
for the Conſtitution of ſimple Sylogiſmes : whereunto.we muſt 
alſo reduce Enthymemes ; which are imperfect ſimple Syllogiſines, 
curtaiPd of ſome one of the Premiſles, which hes latent iy 75 
boug tn the mind: thence 7 TIP 
A Compoſite Syltogiſme 18 twofold : (1) That which has one or both 4 compoſire 
Premiſſes Compolite : This is either HZypotheric, or Drojunttive, or Sllogrſme. 
Relative, | 1 | An Hypothetic Syllogiſme, is that whereinthe Major, or Hypothetice. 
Minor, or both Propoſitions are Hypothetic. If the Major only be 
Hypothetic, the Concluſion is Categoric : but if the Minor be Hy- 
pothetic, the Concluſion alſo muſt be Hypothetic. [2] A Dzs;un- Disjuni73vec. 
ctive Syllogiſme 1s that whoſe Major 1s DizjunCtive :. which if it con- 
ſiſte only af two members immediately oppoſite, we may argue 
from the Poſition of the one, to the Remotion of the other ; or 
from the Remotion of the one, to the Poſition of the other.. If the 
Major has mote members than two, ſome being removed, what re- 
'mains is concluded. When upon the Remotion of both or al the- 
members the whole is removed, the Syllogiſme 1s from the enume- 
ration of the parts. [37] A Relative Syllogitme is that. whoſe Major z#a;7ve.- 
uncludesa relation of the-parts. (2) A Syllogiſme compoſed of 
many Syllogiſmes 1s either a Dilemma, or Sorites, [1] A Dir Dilenmas. 
kmma is an argumentation from two members, . whereof both 
are 
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are attended with incommoditie. It confiltes of a disjunQtive 
Syllogiſme, wherein from the Remotion of the parts we con- 
clade the Remotion of the whole ; and two Categorics, where- 
by the remotion of the parts is confirmed, [27] A Sorites is an 
Argumentation conſiſting of many Propoſitions, fo connected, 
that the predicate of the precedent Propolition is the ſubject of 


the ſubſequent; and thence the laſt predicate concludes of the firſt 


ſubject. Thence a Sorites contains ſo many Syllogiſmes. as there 
are termes between the ſubject of the firſt Propoſition, and the 
predicate of the laſt: as in that of Paul, Rom.8. 29,30. 

4-. The fourth part of Logic is touching Method, which direCtes 
the fourth operation of the Mind , called Diſpoſition, For the 
mind of man, fo far as reQified, is the Orderer and Drpoſer both 
of Notions and Things: and the principal End and Office of 
Method is to fuccur and affiſt the mind in the ordering and dif. 
poſing of notions and things. And look as Syllogiſme cures the 
Mind of Errors, ſo Method of Confuſion. Yea indeed, to ſpeak 
the truth, erhod is very influential on al the former parts of 
Logic, as alſo on the operations of the mind, about which they 
are converſant : For how can the mind define, or divide, or di- 
ſtin&tly explicate ſimple Ideas and Notions without Method ? 
How imperfeCt and confuſed wil its Judgements, Ratiocinati- 
ons and Diſcourſes be, unleſſe Method afliſt ? Hence the Anci- 
ents, Plato, and others, reduced the whole of Logic to Method, 
which without al peradventure is the moſt utile part thereof, 
if not Comprehenſive of the whole. In the general, Method ir 
an Art, whereby the Mind is rendred capable rightly to diſpoſe a ſeries 
of many ſimple I otions or Apprehenſions, Tudgements, and Ratio- 
cinations, un order to the Inveſt;gation, Explication, and Demonſtra- 
tion of truth; as alſo the decper impreſſion thereof on the Memori. 
In this deſcription we have both the Object, Ends, and Effects 
of Method. The Object of Method is, (1) Simple Þ otions and 
Apprehenſions. Wherein we are to conſider their Definition and 
Diſtribution; In the Definition we are to conſider, [1] The 2 ane. 
And herein the principal care isto clear the Name from al Obſcu- 
ritie and Equivocation : which is beſt performed by an Examen of 
and Inquiſition into its Erymologie, or Origination, Homonymie, and 
_ [ 27] The Definition of the Thing, which muſtbe exprel- 

ed in termes moſt known and eſſential : for what is a Definition 
hut the Idea or manifeſtation of a Thing? As for Diſtribution, it 
| is 
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is ofthe whole into its parts ; which gives a diſtinct Idea or Noti- 
on ofa thing. (2) Another Object of Method is, Propoſitions and 
Fudrements, Whereln we are toavoid al Precipitance, Anticipa- 
tion, and Prejudice, giving to al Propoſitions that Meaſure of 
Aſſent as their infite Reaſon, or Autoritie requires;  admit- 
ting nothing as certain or evident, but what we know or have 
reaſon to believe 1s certainiy or evidently true. (3) The Iaft 
object of Mcthod is Ratiocination and Diſcourſe. Wherein we are 
[1] To leave nothing ambignous or obſcure in the Termes, [2] 
To deduce al Ratiocinations from principes molt certain and ev1- 
dent in themſelves, ſuck as no one inveited with commun ſenſe 
may gainſay. For firſt principes give evidence and force to al 
concluſions, but receive none from them. | 3 | Al Copgitations. 
and Ratiocinations employed for the Inveitigation of Truth, 
or Remotion of any error mult be digeſted and ranged into the 
moſt natural order : beginning from things more general, ſim- 
ple, and eaſily to be known; and tience palling on to things 
more difficult and compoſite, [4] In ſeeking out Arguments. 
and examining Difficulties there mult be a complete enumeration: 
of all ſingulars and parts, with a diſtribution proportionable 
thereto; that ſo nothing be omitted, that may. conduce to the 
examen of truth, More touching Method, ſee Court Gent. Part 
2.8.3.c. 8.5. 3.& B.4. c. 1.5. Thus much for Logic, wherein we 
have been the more large; becauſe we have no. where treated 
diſtin&ly and fully of it. 
$, 3, Real Philoſophie may be, according to its different Ob- x21 pp;tse- 
xs, diſtributed into 2 atural, Moral, and Metaphyſic or S phie. 
peraatural, 1. Natural Philoſophie regardes things conſidered in watyral.. 
their natural Ideas, and Effences: or things conſidered in their no- 
tional extenſion. ( 1) Things conſidered in their natural Ideas and 
| Eſſences belong to Phyſic or Natural Philoſophie ſtrictly ſo term- Phyſce. | 
ed: which-conſiders Things:Natural, [_17 In their General Prin- 
cipes and Aﬀettions, [2] In their parts; which are two, .the 
Macrecoſme 'or greater world, and the Microcoſme or Man, Of 
which ſee Phieoſoph. General. P. 1. L. 3.c. 2. and Court Gent, P, 2. 
B.3.c.9. (2) Natural things conſidered in their Notional Exten- 1, macic, 
fron or Quantitie are diſcourſed of in Mathematics, which compre- 7 
hend Arithmetic, Geometrie, Aftronomie, Muſic, Optics, Geographie, . 
Mechanics, &c. Of which, Philoſ.. Gen. P. 1. L.1.c.2.Jj.2. roo, 
2. Moral Philoſophie is, according to its object, diſtributed in- ſophie. 
to 
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to Ethic, ſtrictly ſo termed, Occonomic, and Politic. (T1) Ethic 
ſtri&tly ſo termed regards the morals of private perſons. Where- 
in we may conſider, [1] Its Generic Idea, Moral Prudence : where- 
of we have copioſely ditcourſed, Phileſ. Gen. P.2. L.2. c.6, 
and (ourt Gent. P. 4. B.1.c.1.4. 1. [2] Its prime Objeit, which is 
the la} end and chiefeſt good: which we have largely diſcuſſed, 
Philoſoph.Gen. P. 1. L.1.3.c. 3.ſ:1.& P.2. I.c.1.J. 3. alſo Court 
Gent. P. 2. B.4.c:1.4; 2,3. & P.4.B.1.c. 1.6. 2. [37] The Prix- 
cipes of Human Atts: Praitic Fudgement, Volition or Intention, 
Conſultation, Eletftion : of which Court Gent. P. 2. B. 4.c. 1.4. 24-- 
27.&P.4.8B. 1.c. 1. alſo Philo. Gen. P.2.L. 1.c, 1.4. 4. [4] Sub- 
jettive and Formal Beatitude: wherein we are alſo to contider 


. Uſe, Fruition and Delettation, or Foy. Of the firſt ſee Philoſoph. 


General, P. 1. L. 3.c. 3.f. 1.42. &P. 2.L. 1.6. 1.J, 3-$.2. alſo 
Court Gent. P, 2.B.4.c.1.4.23. But of Uſe, Frunion, and De- 
lefFation, ſee Court Gent. P. 4. B.1.c.1.$. 4-8. [5] The Morals 
tie of human A&s : of which, Court Gent. P. 2. B. 4.c. 1.4. 29. & 
P.4.8B. 1.c. 2.41, &c. allo Philoſ. Gen. P.1.L.3.c.3.ſ. 3.4.1. 
&P.2.L.1.c. 1.ſ. 4.4.1. [6] Natural Libertie, which we have 
coplioſely explicated, Philoſopb. General. P. 1. L. 3c. 3.ſ. 2. & P.2, 


© L. 1.c.1.f. 4.4. 2. allo Court Gent. P.2.B.3.c.g9.ſ. 3.4. 11, 12, 


& B. 4. c. 1.4. 28. [7] Moral Good, or Virtue, its Cauſes, Formal 
Idea or Nature, Parts, and Adjunits : Of which Court Gent. Part 
2. B.4.c. 1.9. 29-32. & P.4.B. 1.c.2,3.alſo Philoſoph. General. 
P.1.L.3.c.3.J. 3. &P.2. L.1.c.1.ſ. 4. [8] Moral Libertie: 
of which, (ourt Gent. Part 4.. B. 1.c, 3. alſo Philo. Gen. P. 1. L. 3. 
£.3.J.3. [9] Sin, its Nature, and Cauſes : of which, ({ourt. Gent. 
P.2.B 4.C. 1.9.33. & P. 4. B. 1.C. 4. alſo Philoſ. General. P.1. L.3. 
6. 3.ſ.4. & P.2.L.1.c.1.ſ. 4.4.6. [10] The effefts and ſervitude 
of Sin: of which, Court Gent. P. 4.. B. 1. c. 4: (2) Oeconomic : of 
which, Philoſ. General. P. 1. L.3.c. 3.ſ.6. (3) Politic : of which, 
Court Gent. Part 4. B. 1.c. 5. & Philoſ. Gen. P.1.L. 3.c. 3.ſ.6. 

3. Metaphyſic or prime Philoſophie, which principally regards 
the ſupreme moſt excellent Being and prime Cauſe of althings, 
namely God; his Exiſtence, Eſſence, and Attributes, his As of 
Creation, and Providence; his Concurſe and Gubernation, both Na- 
zral and Supernatural, and Creatural Dependence, &c. Which we 
have more copioſely diſcufſed, Court Gent. P. 4. B. 2. more curſo- 
rily, Coure Gent. P. 2,8, 2.c.8. alſo Phileſ. Gen. P. 1. L. 1. c. 2. 
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Rnowlege of human Laws and Fattes. 196.} The Monſiroſe Nature and Peſtiferous Influences of 
Kwowlege of Divine Laws. 97. Atheiſme. 22Is 


The Puniſhment of Atheiſme. 222, 


The Exiſtence of God demonſtrated, (1) From 
Unzverſal conſent. 223, 


(2) From the Subordination of ſecond Cauſes to 
a Firſt. © 224, 

| The World made by a Prime Cauſe. 22%, 
(3) From a Prime Motor. 228, 


(4) From the Order of the Univerſe. 230s 
From the Connate Idea of God in the Soul, 231. 


(s 
( Y From Prattic Arguments. 232» 


[1] From Conſcience, its Notions and Exer- 
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HittSs £4 233 | what Eterniti; is. 279. 
[2] From the ſinſe of Religion, 234-| (1) Etwrnitie nat mefurable by time. I, 
3] From the Po.4tt: old, __ 235+] (2) Erernitie without b:ginning or end. -2815 
4]Fron the Ath/tes Cavils and Enmitiz. 236.1 ( 3.) Eternitie mat Simple and Unijormts 282, 
(4) How Eternitie coexiſtes to the parts of Tims 

CHAP. III. : 283, 

| (5) Eterniti? a fixed Inſtant. 284. 

Of God his Names, Nature, Attri- (6) Eternitie the ſame with th: Divine E(- 


ſence. 4 285; 
6. Gods Immenfitte and Omnipreſence. 228. 
The Explication and Demonſtration thereof, (1) 


butes, Unitie, and Simplicitie. 


ig Name 74 Gy Bring. 237-] From the Infinitade of the Divine Efſence. 290. 
k ws k ae 
78 oy jrom PAM Jehovalt, 239+ | (2) From Gods Simplicitie. . Ibs 
Jehovah the proper Name of God 240 | ( 15 From his Infinitz Powey and Operations. 291e 
The exp'ication of Jehovah and Jah. 241. | 9. Gods Incomprehenfibilirte. 292.. 
Eljeh, Elohim, EL, Shaddar, Adonal!, 242+. | Its Demonfiration by 6 Argumentye 294s 
Elion, Zebaoth, 6g. 243. | How far we may apprehend God, 296, 
The Divin? Eſſence and Attributes, © Ib. | 4gainſt Pottic figments of God. IH, 
God not Capable of a Definition, . 244+| Againſt Curioſitie inour Inquiries aſter God. 297. 
Gods Eſſence Abſolute and Independents 245-| The leaſt Notices of God of grzat moment. 299% 
1, The Divine Unitie demonſtrated. 249+! Al Notices of God by Divine Revelation. ID. 
2, Tre Simplicitie of God Explicated. 251«| The Grades or Aſcents of Knowing God, (1) Na- 
The Simplicitie of God demonſtrated, 254-! tual, 300. 
; [1] By way of Ca:ſalitt. or. 
CHAP. IV. = By way of Eminence. 302, 
* || 37] By way of Rematiom, 3093s 
Of Gods Immuntabilitie , Infinitude, 2) pa 8. Chriſt. _D 
Eternitie, Immenſirie,, and In- JB #be Scriptures 594. 
comprehenſid:litic, CHAP 
3, He Immurtabilitie of G24. 257. 1:6. mas ES: A 
Gol Immutable, (1) In his Eſſence. 259. Of Gods Life, 1OWIESE > Wh, a 
(2 In his Immanent Afts. 260.| Power, 
3) 11 rzaard of his Word, " RS 
Gods: Immutabalitie demonfrated. Ib.!.* H? Life of God. 390 $. 
4 Goas Infinitude demonfirated. 266. i Life in its generic Nottene 396. 
(1) By his Indep:ndence. 267." The Liſeof Go1, (1) moſt Spiritag%. 307 
2) From his Unitie and Simplicities 258, (2) Moſt Aftio(7. 308. 
; From his Tranſcendence. 269, (3) M07 Silfj-mw7g. . 309. 
4) From the 1dea of Perf: (ion. 271.1 (4) Life it ſelf, 31%, 
(s) From the infinite Bonitie and Beatitude of. (5) Eternal Life. 2IT, 
b 273.! (6) The fort cauſe of 7772. Ib. 
(5) From Go1s Infinite Power. 274. Goa's Science and Intedle87 mot Perſe. JI 
s. Gods Eternitic explicated, (1) By Soripture.; The GbjzT of Gods browleges .: 1% 
| 275. (1) The Divine Efſence, Th, 
(2) By Plato's Philoſophemes. 275. (2) Altvings cognaſcis'z I14s 
The Eternitie of God demon/rated. 277% The Oh1: of Gals Omniriene, (18) Comlexe 
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lgibles, 315. 

' (2) Incomplexe Intelligibles. 315. 
(3) The Human ſoul. 317. 

' God bnows althings by his Efſence. 318, 
How the Divine Ideas repreſent althings. 321+ 
Gods Science, (1) moft Simvie, 322- 
:(2) Intuitive, not diſcurſioe, 323» 
(3) Imulable and Neceſſary. 325. 
4) Moſt Certain. $27. 
, Abſolute and Independent. I>. 
5) Eternal. ; 329. 
(7) infinitely perf:&, Eſſentially, Intinfroely, Ex- 
texſruely. 330. 
Gods Simple Intelligence. 331. 
Goas Science of Vijon. 332. 
Gol bnows things ſutare by his Wile Ib. 
Ag1inſt Scientia Media. 334+ 
The wu of God. 336. 
(1) The Objeft of the Divine wil. 337: 
(2) The Divine #41 one pure Aft. 338. 
.(3) Th? Devine 141 Indepindent. 339. 
God Independent Phyſically and Morally. 340. 
(4) The Divine Wil Immutables - 343+ 
5) Gods 7ril Abſolute, not Conditionates 344» 
(6) Gols mil Antecedent, not Conſequents 347. 
7) Tho Devine Wil moft perfett. 348. 

| 1 ] intenſively. [ 2] Extenſively. 349. 
3 | Efedively, 350. 
(8) The Divine wil moſt Free, | 35I. 
hat indifference may be aſcrived to the Wil of 
God. < 5 2, 
(9) Gods wil Irreſiſtible. 353- 
Gods wil diſtributed, (1) Into Decretive, or 
Preceptive. 355» 

(2) Into Secret, or Reveled. 356. 
n Into Complacential, Providential, and Be- 
neplacite. | 357» 
Gods Power. Ib. 
Gods Power his Eſſence. 358. 


Gods Ordinate Power the ſame with his Wil. 3 5g. 
The Objeft of Gods Powrr, every thing poſſib'e, 


350 
that things are Impoſſible. 361. 
Di vint Power Omnzpetencts 363. 
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F He 7uſtic? of God. 36g. 
Gods Abſolute Juſtice as to the afflifing 
the Innocent, and acquitting the . Nocent, 
57, 

How jay Gods Punttive Fuftice is neceſſary. 260 
Goas Ordinate Fuſtice from his Wil, 370. 
Gods Ordinate 7uſtice the ſame with his Vera- 
cities | 37. 
No Acception of Perſons with God. 372, 
The Difference between the 7uſtice of God and 
that of Men. Ib, 
How far Gods Fuſtace vegardes the Qualities of 


its 0bjet, 373. 
Gods Veraciti? and Fidelitie. Ik 
Fr In fulfilling Promiſſes, 376. 

5 In julfilling Threats. | 37% 
Goas Veracitie Demon/trated, 378. 
The Sanftitie of God. 379. 
Platonic Philojophemes of the Trinitie, with thiiv 

Abuſe. 352, 

CHAP. VII. 


Of Gods Prime Caufalitie, Efmicience, 
and Concurſe in general, 


J 0D the firſt Cauſe of althings. 337. 
2, The Obyeft of Divine Concurſe. 391. 
(1) God's Concwſe not merely conſervative of the 


Principe. 392. 
Durandus's Objeftions againſt Gods Immediate 
Concurſe to al Operations anſwered, 394- 


Gods Concurſe to the Subſtrate mater of Sin what. 


395+ 
(2) Divine Concurſe reacheth the buman Wil, and 


al its Afts. 396. 

(3) Gods Concurſe Univerſally extenſive as to al 

T Objetls. _ 397» 
1 (4) Gods Concurſt Principal. 398. 
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399+ 
3. Divine Concinſe as to_its Principe or Sub- 
felt. | fol. 
(1) Gods Concurſe not kis Eſſence abſoletely con- 
- ſidered, | 402, 
(2) 50ds Concurſe procedes not from any executive 

Power in God. 403» 


; Platonzc notions of the Mundane Spirits po 4 
Providential means uſed by the Spirit. 449. 
' No ſecond Cauſe can aft but in Subordination to- 
| Goa, and by his Providence. 450» 
Fire the Create Univerſal Spirit. 452» 
, The Obj:0t of Divine Providence Univerſal. 453« 


The Divine nil Omnipotent. 404+ *The particular Objrfts of Providence. 454» 
7 The Divine Wil of it jelf Operative and Influ- | The Adjuntts of Providence. It is (1) Effi:acious, 
ential on al ſecond Cauſes and Effects. 4O5.! 455» 
4 The Adjuntts 8f Gods Concurſe. 406. (2) Immobile and fixed. | 456. 
its, (1) Immediate. Ib. , (3) Connatural and Agreable. ' 457% 
[1] God Concurs Immediately to every Aft of the (4) Beautiful and Perjett. T 
ſ*cond Cauſes ; 498. \('5) Myſtirions, 459. 
[2] God Concurs Immediately to the ſecond Cauſe f The diſtributions of Providence. 460, 
it ſelf. 409. i Of Miracles. Ib. 
[3] The Aft of the firſt and ſecond Cauſe the ſame. Prov idential Conſervation proper to God, 461. 
410. ; Gods Conſervative Influxe Immediate. 453. 

(2) Independent and Abſolute. 412. God's Conjeruation by his word or Wil. 464. 
3) Previous and Antecedent. 416. God's Conſervation by Means. 4658 
j Total, not Partzal. 417.' Gods Extraordinary Proviſion for ſomes 4566s 
(s) Particular, not general only. 420, Conſervation continued Creation. 457. 
Objeftions againſt Gods Particular Concurſe an-; The Object of Divine Couſervations 468«. 
ſwered, 421, 
(5) Moſt potent and efficacionts. 422, 
Gorls Moral and Phyſic Concunſe. 426, 
Gods Efficacious Concirſe Demonſirated. 427. 


(7) Congenial and Comat'al. = 
To Suavitie and Efficace of Divin; Grate. 429. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of Creation, and Providence in 
General. 


(3* Ds Creation demonſtrated and expli- 
| cated. 431. 
Creation the Produftion of ſomething out of no- 

thing, 432, 
Aftive Creation the AF of the Divine Wil. 433, 
Paſeut Creation a mode of the thing Created. 4.35. 
The Providence sf God demonftrated. 4.36s 
The iſdome of Diving Providence. 439. 
Tie Eternal Law of Providence. 44s 
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The niſdome of Providence Aflive, 442, 
Provigencs an Aft of the Divine fits 443+! 


CHAP. IX, 


428. | Of Divinc Gubernation in general z 


and as to Sin. 
4659s. 


TD Ivine Gubtrnation. 
Go1the ſupreme Gubernator. 470. 
Dzvine Glorie the laſt end of Divine Gubernation. . 


471. 
The order of Divine Gubernation fixed. a472.. 
None can avoid Divine order and Gubernations. . 


474+ 
The order of Gods Gabernation a Law. . Ib. 
Gods Gubernation by ſecond Cauſes. 475. 
Gods Guvirnation reaches althings. 476. 


Divine Gib-rnation as to Man, (1) Moral, by 


Law. (2) Efficacions. 477. 
Wiched Men fal under Gods Gubirnation. 478. 
Gods Gubernation about | Sins Ib, 
The Cauſes and parts of Sin, 475 
Gol not the Anthor of Sine 489. 
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Gol the Prime Cauſe of the Entitative AR of 


$11. 482, 
Gods Concurſe to the Entitative At of Sin De- 
monſirated. 483. 
How Sin fals under the Divine Wil. 485. 
Gods wil about the Oblzquitiz of Sin Pirmiſ- 
ſroee. Ib. 


Gods Permiſſive nil about Sin Efficacious. 48 5. 
Gods Gubernation of Sin Ordingtive. 487. 


496 
Gods Gubernat#on of the Angelic World. 498. 


/ 9 Angels Communion with Saints. 504, 


(5) The final ſervice of Angels. 505, 

Gods Gubzrnation as to evil Angels. b 

Satans the Prince of this Yorld. $07 

Satans Pawer to Temtes 508, 
CHAP. XI. 


Of Creatural Dependence, both Natu. 


Fudicial Gubernation of Sin. 488. 
Gods Attributes Illuſtrions in the Gubernation of ral and Super natural, 
Sins 439. 
Reatura! Dependence what. $09. 
CHAP IT. Every Being Dependent or Independent. 
$10, 
"000 . "7 One Prime Independent Biing. $II, 
OfD vine — — rue, Dependent Being by Participation. $12, 
V1rtuole ivIen, and AngEls. The Origine of Dependences ' 5I%. 
* ; (1) Paſſrue Power. Ib, 
Can Illumination from God. 490. |(2) The Dominion of God. 516, 
DJ The Infuſion of Virtues. 493- | Every Creature Dependent. Ib, 
Gods cart of Virtuoſe Men. 96. | Dependence the ſame with the Eſſence. $17. 


Dependence Importes, (1) Subordination. $19. 


The Angelic Law, Obedience, and Diſobedzence.| (2) Poſterioritie. * 
$00. | (3) Inferioritie. $20, 
Good Angels Miniſter ie as to God. Ib. | creatural Dependence, (1) As to Futurition, Th, 


Good Angels Converſe with Saints. gol. 


Angels employed, (1) dt the giving of the Law. 
502, 

At Chrifts Birth, and for the propagation of the 
Goſpel. Ib 
(2) For the Conſervation and Proteftion of the 
Saints. 
(3) For Information, Counſel, Condutt, and Con- 
ſolation, 503» 


| 
«| Dependence Natural , Moral and Supernatural, 


3) As to Operation. $22, 
4) The Dependence of the human Wil in al its 


by As to Eſſence and Conſervation. 521. 
Alts. $23 


$24 

Supernatural Dependence on Chriſt, Ib, 
1) For Habitual Grace, 5626, 
2) For Afual Grace. $27, 
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YN, Adonai, my Lord 
17IR, Ehjch, I (hal be 


IN, Lzght and Fire 


IN, Then, Eternitie 
NN, El, the potent God 


M12R, Eloah, and TON7R, 
COR, If, 2 formule of ſwearing 


ON, Amen 


MAN, ruth, Fidelitie 


UN, defperately fick 

"IWR, 4 Prince, or Principatie 
7Y\72, Belial, lawleſſe 

[2, 2 ſon, devoted 

N72, to create 


3N77', Gillulchim, filthy 1do 


PAN, to adhere 

A271, a word, or thing 
1M, Dath, Order, Law 
INN, nd [mers 
M 1227, Hallelujah 
172, ſiarate 
man, aud 

DN, force or power 
FINN, to ſee 

TISUN, A4berration 
DN, Abilitie, force 


Y2T), notes Gods ſouerain Wil - 


"WTN, to ſearch 

M, Jah, its import 

MN, Jehovah, ts explication 
IN", together 

WW), to forme 

AU), denotes Gods Eternitic 
"WW, they that dwel, morally 


242, 339 


242 
452 
275 


242, 358, 430 
Elohum 242, 


358 
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bid. 
200 
128 
187 
109 
I22 


419 
129 


200 
340, 345 
317 
241 
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318 
318, 415 
275 
425 
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7179, ts conſume 88 
TMNWA1D, Stratagemes $06 
RAND, the eſſential word 385 
CO'NDD, Prodigits 46r 
72), Nabal 130 
M72), Villanie, ſolie I29 
AT, free, who 83, 130 
TYAN, rillingneſſes 429 
N11, to break 343 
MY, Eternitie, flrength 374 
9D RU), to lift up the ſace, what 366 
"VD, to break, infrings 343 
(11ND, rebellious I2g 
DV, 1n#quitie 123 
IP, the moZ? High 243 
PDY, tozlſome labor 123, 147 
AYI, 25 determined | 343 
ITT, to evacuate | $26 
CIAL, tormenting Idols I35 
TN%P, Gods determinate purpoſe 343 
Aj2Y, to ſupplant I;g 
TTUY, to perfect 419 
7B, naked I3T 
TW2ÞY, the ſhadow of death 425 
MINAL, Zebaoth 243 
(12%, 4 Speculator 2IF 
WYTP, holy 82 
TIP, Kanna, a Cann 48 
{"\j, 4 beam of the San 423 
IN"), to ſee 35, 380 
MY, Impetus . I2g 
Man, 4mplitude 80 
In", to amplifre 142 
WN)), pozſon 128 
1, Shaddai, ſelf-ſufficient 242, 497 
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& Q, what 7» Scripture ' 267 


"A y1AG , an Angel, what 498, 499 
— , fociable 163, 164 
"ASS, form ay © Veneration 82 
"Ayvore. Ignorance, what 1179, 136 
*A'ly x ivote, Sagacitie 3 
*Axibern, Truth, what 376, 492 
"AuzgTia, Sin, what 108 
"AveiTt >, Independent 339 
* Aveepocta, Diſcord 123 
*Aveuridis ©, unimpedible $15 
Abquia, Tranſgreſſion of the Lavw 109 
"AvT+«x.49%1 to adhere 89 
* Ay}, upon, for 825 
Ad %e:2, Inſenſibilitie 140 
"Ananzadue, Effulgence 304 
"ApeTH, from” Apns Mars 82, 104, 156 
"ApXn, Principatie 187 
"ATomwov, abſurd, what 136 | 


*Av$ur' x7 ©, ſelf-fubfiſtent Idea 327,339 
Adſopeezic, ſelf-motion 99 
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Anuoreglia. Democratte .188 
& rweigaets, Miracles, what . 461 
*Bexzy, an Image. 304 
*Rumneaecia, Experience fl 
*EEai7G%, to demand 508 
*F ez, He 4h to God 296 
By, bene, the forme of Good 63 
*BueuFSnoie, a good Senſation 4 
"Ev*etgie, Gods complacence 345, 357 
*BuBbrAia, Dextcrite, what 3 
*EvYjwere, Nobilttie, what £8 
*BuNH xi4 Gods Beneplacite 345, 357 
*Evweete, Faciiitie of Judgement. 4 

*EvTetia, good Order 99 
Zeyeav, to take alive 506 
Hai, the Sun of PR E] 242 
©eds, God, its Origination 243 
275 "giz, Contemplation, Wat 213 

"Kt, Jao, from \ Jah 241 
Karopuiz, Virioſne of Nature Its 
Kayoy, Canon, whence and what 48, 99 
KeToAn\ is, Comprehenſion 8 
Karan, to lwallow down * $07 


Kew]nerwdT@, to cautcriſe 
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Koeywyie, Societie 158, 159 
KopAdojael, what 

Ny@, the Word 383, = 
Manu, to play the Widwife , in Morak, 

what 36 notes - 398 
Mebo Jeiz, a Mcthod of cheating 506 
Moyzpytz, Monarchie oe 
Mg9 5), an Oriental Tradition 269 
NojuaTe,, Stratagemes 506 
NouCr, a Law, what 46, 52, $5,181, 196 © 
Nuſeoia, Caſtigation 143 
Ngs, the Divine Mind 383, 384 
T' Nuz, proper to Eternitie 275, 284 
ZuuT 1, Concauſes, or Inſtruments 399 
Oaneexia, Oltgarchie 188 

T8 y, Being, God's Name 211, 237, 246 
"Og3aroy, an Inſtrument 409 


'OeJ85 aoy©, Right Reaſon n, 2, $0, $2 
"OeO-. a Definition not proper to God 244 
eggderype, the eternal Exemplar 441 


[aggnmty? & mxpghatis, what © 258 
[leggrouie, Tranſgreilion of the Law 109 
Hlaegrantia, Stupor T2; 
TTaeztyery, to obey fully 138 
[Tatorez78y, to CIrcuinyent 605 
Fibacs, 4 Citie, what 172,173 
SOLYELT Tas F mantus 169 
Hlovngss, from TOS rorment 147 
[lepton þ pamh, antecedent Aide 415 
Ter ora, Providence | 3, 439 
|! e5ow roy, 4 Larve, Face, Perſon 35 
[Ipzowtoandtie » Acception cf the perſon 
366, 372 

ITwpew7rs, Calloſe concretion ; . 1 
Enid, Miracles 45t 
Str147c, to winnow $09 
' Sivtop; a Steve tbid. 
S2eia, fom MEY Sophe 21l 
SwdtT 0s data, what 135 
Sweridym; Of Conſcience 6 
SwTiipyors Of Conicience ibid, 
Srotry 6y, to walke by rule 99 
Sue, 4 74s 4 Sepulcre 149 
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REFORMED PHIL OSOPHIE: 


Wherein Plato's Moral and Metaphyſic Philoſopbie 
is reduced to a uſeful Forme and Method. 


BOOK L 
Of Moral Philoſophie. 


CHAP. I. 


Of Prudence, the laſt End and chiefeſt Good, Ule, 
Fruition, and DeleCtation. 


Maral Philoſophie, (1) Its Genus, 6apiaea, which connotes Prudence - 
wherein conſider its Objeits , Offices, and Afts : which are , [_1] 
Teznoia, [2] wBrnia Dexteritie, [3] dyxivora Sagacitie, and 
euToela , [4] iuneicia, (2) The ſubject of Moral Prudence , 
o\vxh, and particularly the Conſcience : Plato's 73 Tis ginuns » Law 
of Conſcience, [1] In the awlignoes, which is the ſeat of Prircipes. 
(2) In Syneidelis, which 3s a reflexive Light , and ſprings 5 a 
dang ſenſation. (3) The Rute of Moral Prudence 3ghg by Or, 
which is either ſubjettive, or objettive : xuyes Worm , xATEARN ers, 

Fenn” 


The Idea of Mos 


ral Philoſophie. 


I. Its Genus. 
Aral Prudinces 


Prudence what. 


It; Objeft.. 


The Generic Tdea of Moral Philoſophies Book 1. 


Fegirlers, ROM. 2. 14, 15. James 2.8. The laſt End, its In- 
fluexce in Morals : the chiefeſt Good, its Charatters, (1) The Idea 
of Good. (2) The firſt Beautie. (3) Moſt proper. Uſe, its 
Reculation and Intention, Fruition , its parts, (1) Love, (2) 
Union, (3) Communion, (4) Deleftation , conſidered | 1] In 
:ts Cauſes, a ſiveet Good, Poſſeſſion and Aftion. [27 In its Ad, units, 
Realitie, Connaturalitie, Uniformitie, Puritie, Force, and Iafinitude. 
[C37] 1s its Effetts, Enlargement, and Satisfaction. 


6 2 Aving diſcuſſed Plato's Natural Philoſophic, we now 
* deſcend to-his. Aferal, which regards the oral: of 

ſingle Perſons, Families, and Cities, Or Republics. We 
find the Idea of Philofophie, as it relates to Morals, and Active 
Sciences, in the Platonic Definitions , pag. 414. #1aongie hy GÞn- 
wan uxis ad Aoys op03, Philoſophic is a prudent or ſt::dioſe coxſude- 
ration of the Soul according to right reaſon, Wherein we may con- 
ſider, (1) The Genus, (2, The Subjett, (3) The Meaſure, or 
Rule of Moral Philoſophie. 

I. TheGernus,.in this Platonic Definition of Moral Philoſophie, 
IS pare, which ſignifies a prudent Inſpettion, ſtudzoſe Conſideration, 
and ſolticitous Care, communly {tiled by Plato gezrnors, Prudence, or 
Moral Wiſdome ; which we have thus copioſely deſcribed in the 
Platonic Definitions ; #ggrnas Jvyaps wornTINY xaY wrhy 7 aydpore 
eu euperics, Prudence is a facultie of it ſelf effetive of human Hap- 
pineſſe. Wherein we have, (1) The Specific reaſon, whereby It 1s 
difterenced from contemplative Science, expreſſed by that notion 
Effective. (2) Its Ultimate End, which is to make men happie. Again, 
Prudence is defined in the fame Platonic Definitions, &r5jun dye: 
Pay x xaxay, A Science of good and evil. Again, Siabeors xal' ny 
xeivolp Ti Teaxlioy, x) T1 8 meaxlioy, A Diſpoſition, whereby we judge 
what is to be done, and what is not to be done, In al which Defint- 
tions laid together we have theſe Conſiderables. 

I. The Ultimate End, and ſupreme Obje&t of moral Prudence or 
Philoſophie, namely human Happineſſe, which is the meaſure of al 
moral Acts, and the firit thing treated of in- moral Philoſophic, 
according to that of Aquinas : The end of moral Virtues, 1s the 
chief principe.of Prudence, as Luke 10. 4.1. Of which (hap. 2. 

2. We have here the intermediate ObjeCts of moral Prudence, - 
which are in genetal al Agibles or Pratticables. (1) Singulars. 
(2) Things preſent, (3) Things in our power. (4.) Things good, 
Or evil, 3. Here 


Ch.1. Set.r. Prudence what ; its Obje@s,0ffices Parts. in 


3. Here is alſo conſiderable the proper Exercices or Offices of Its 0fi:es. 

Prudence, which are according to Plaro, (in his Charm.) (1) 72 
1917s wegrleiv, To do what belongs unto 18. (2) aur mvacte, To 
underſtand a mans ſelf. (3) agpeniuos Tols vis * Bloy xafinem agnck, 
To uſe al things wel, 1. e. with reſpect to our ſupreme end. (4) 
Rightly to diſtinguiſh "twixt good and evil, (5) To conſerve the re- 
Witude of the Wil, (6) To moderate the Afﬀettions, (7) To ge- 
verne the whole Life. Of which ſee more fully Philo. Gen. P. 2. 
£3. e.6.6 4- 

4. This moral Prudence may be conſidered in its Integrals; The parts 
which are, according to the Platonic account, four : meirae, whe Prudence. 
ala, dy yiroe, fumacits (T1) Teprora, Providence, Which, IN The 1. TTgzrors, 
Platonic Definitions, pag. 4-14. is thus deſcribed : mggrore magy: P!0viaence- 
ouavh megs pianovid Tre, Providence is a preparation (or proviſion ) 
for ſomewhat future, Which implies, [17] An univerſal compre- 
henſion of al circumſtances, means , difficulties, encouragements, 
which may make for, or againſt our end. [2] Serious conſulta- 
tion about , and prudent determination of what. is to be done. 

[3] Prudent precaution of what may impede, &c. this is termed 
wdBbe, Caution, according to that of the Stoics, #«Cnlioay þ@ 3 + 
ogdy ied; cnneCnbnomx 3, A wiſe man ought never to fear, but al. 
Ways to uſe_caution, 5 (2) Another part of moral Prudence is 2. 'EuCcaic, 
Beni, a Dexteritie i» jr:d5ing things : which in the Platonic De- CORE of 
linitions, pag. 413. is thus defined : wCrxie dpt7h ncuout opuer]O, Judgment, 
Facilitie of judgment, is 4 connate abilitie of reaſoning, or diſcerning. 
And Plato, de Repub. 4. pag. 428. ſaics, owCeaia Jnovort cnciiamgls 
bar, Facilitie of judgement 15 certainly ſome kind of Science, SC. (3) , 
'Ayyirae, Savacitie Or perſpicacitie of finding oft things, which Plato 5 SH 
makes to be an excellent kind of Prudence, or a natural Inven- ” 
tion, which directs the Reaſon to find out things wrapt up in 
Nature : which he elſewhere cals a Sagacitie of Nature. So 1n 
his Epino. pag. 976. © There remains a marvellous facultie, where- 
*by we eaſily and expeditely learne any thing ; and having learnt 
*1t can faithfully commend it to memorie, and as occaſion ſerves, 
*by an happie celeritic recal it, which ſome cal Wiſdome , others 
* zood Nature, but others, dyxivaar piocws, Sagacitie of Nature, 
This dyxtroe, or natural Sagacitie, Plito makes to be the ſame 
with his woviz. good Nature : SO Plato , Defin. pag. 412. &'y Xivors 
epvie {vying x20 by 6 Ty wr goes hy Endo Ts Novr&, Sroacitic 
's a natural generoſitic of mind , whereby a perſon is enabled happily 
2 to 


4 Sagacitie. Experience,the Mother of Prudence. Book I, 


to conjelture what ourht to be done. Again *tis ſtiled 3Zurny v3, an 
acumen of judgment. This natural Sagacitie , Plato, Kepub. 2. pag, 
376. makes very eſſential to a Magiſtrate, in order to his more 
exact judging of perſons and things, and final deciſion of Contro- 
verlies. Solomon we know was endowed with tius natural Saga- 
Citie, even to admiration; which diſcovered it ſelf in the decition 
of that arduous caſe between the two Harlots, 1 Kings 3.23, 24, 
&c. as alſo in reſolving the Queen of Sheba's queſtions , 2 Chron. 
9. 1. which kind of Sagacitie Politicians cal King-Craft. This 
"Euroeia» Natural Sagacitie 1s elſewhere ſtiled yToela , a facilitie of judze- 
ment : which in the Platon. Defin. pag. 4-14. is defined wwelzaa 
xealutix\) 4 noytoulee, A good judgement tenacious of what is deter- 
mined by reaſon, Again, this natural Sagacitie palleth ſometimes 
under the notion of xaaex4yelie, which is defined, Platon. Defir. 
Pag. 4.12, iEis wgowes) tn of BraTiouy, An habit el:tive of what is 
beſt. One great office of this natural Sagacitie , conſiftes in the 
knowlege of men, their ſeveral Humors , Inclinations, Deſignes, 
4 *'Euregie, Intereſts, and Combinations, &c. (4) Another part of moral 
Experience Prudence 1s Experience, which Plato cals tumracia, and makes very 
eſſential to a true Philoſopher. So Plato, Repub. g. pag. 582. 
KEITH Ceovioees wor Eunng©r woos tra 6 gmmomp@s The experien- 
ced perſon endowed with prudence is the only true Philoſopher. Then 
he addes : ipnveia; Z deg ivixa xdvu ce fY dyfeay xelye 37G Thence 
(in the ſame Repub. g.) he joyns Prudence and Experience toge- 
ther with Reaſon , which he makes the beſt Judges of human 
Afairs: anos xedionau nas Th x; Grovnod x; Aly, We rightly 
judge by Experience joyned with Prudence. and Reaſon, And Plato, 
in his Gorgzas, gives us the reaſon, why Experience is fo eſſential 
to Prudence : $uTrneie & 38 2016 + aigre 1h) modi a x7)! 74 aviw* d- 
xoieie, 5 x7! Tx lw, Experience makes our life to paſſe away according 
to Rules of Art ; whereas mexperience makes us lrve caſually. Again: 
woanal Tiyvar Ov. avdewnors Hon G%, of bunny tune; fpnulfa 
There are many Arts experimentally found out among men, from ſeveral 
Experiments, &c, And becauſe experimental Prudence 1s gained 
by ſenſe and ſenſible obſervation; thence Plato Timeans, pag. 103. 
defineth it a ſubriltie of ſenſe, or good ſenſation of the Soul : pgg1niis 
Ty evardnoie "Juris > Prudence is a good ſenſation of Soul. Expc- 
rience is indeed the main Seminarie of human Prudence. (1) In 
that it furniſheth us with the .choiſeſt obſervations of paſt and 
preſent times , whereby we are capacitated to make ſome = 
elt. 


Ch.1.Seft.1. Conſcience the ſubje&F of Moral Prudence. 


dent conjecture of what is likely to ſuccede. (2) Experience 
draws down general Rules and Precepts of Wiſlome to particy- 
lar and proper uſe. (3) Experience gives men a morc inward 
feeling and lively apprehenſion of themſelves and others. Thence 
Plato makes this ſelf-knowlege the higheſt piece of Prudence ; 
which he cals tuarQnoia, 4 good ſenſation, (4) Experience docs: 
much greaten and adde to the quantitie of our knowlege , by 
furniſhing the mind with freſh*obſervations : whence Plato brings. 
in So/on ſpeaking thus, (tet giao) ynegrre N as god Nlerrouu©, 
The longer I live , the more I know and teach. (5) Experience 
addes not only to the quantitie , but alſo to the qualitie of our 
knowlege, by rendring it more clear and diſtin&t. For experi- 
ence reduceth particular obſervations, in themſelves confuſed, 
unto a regular Series and Order ; whence general Rules are fra- 
med, which makes our knowlege more diſtinct and certain. (6) 
Experience greatly fixeth and confirmeth our Notions of things. 


2, Having finiſhed the Generic Notion of moral Philoſophie, 2- The Subjet? of 


which is moral Prudence, we now procede to the Subject thereof, 
expreſſed in the Platonic Definition by uyjs, the Soul : for in- 


deed moral Prudence moveth and influenceth the whole Soul, confeience. 


and therefore it is not unjuſtly ſeated therein ; though the proper 
ſeat thereof be the practic Judgment, which Divines terme Con- 
ſcience ; which is a petty God , or God's Vice-gerent, and Vicas 
in the Soul, to command, or threaten; to accuſe, or excuſe; to 
juſtifie, or condemne. This Vicarious Divine office of Conſci- 
ence , Plato ſeems to have had ſome Traditional Notices of : 
whence he termes Conſcience gyplw Fame ; and makes it to be a 
kind of Demon, or petty God in men, So de Leg. 8. 7d This gnang 
Yavuecls Tie Jvapy AAnXS, cTEy winds unduuos anus avamyfy G- 
Xeignon more + your, This Law of Fame partak;s of a marvellous 
facultie, ſeing no one durſt to breathe otherwiſe than according to the 
Dittates of her Law. Serranus here acquaints us, * That Plate p; 
© cals 72. os ofuns, his Law of Fame, that Imperial power of Con- 


ſcience wel known to al; which comprehends thoſe commun ence's Law. 


©Principes, That God is to be feared, &c. This Law of Conſci- 
Fence he faies is unwritten, yet notwithſtanding there is in al 
© mens minds, xal12ewly 73 vourper, a4 Sacred Law, whoſe force 
©and efficace tames every Soul, and compels it, by fear, to obey 
poſitive Laws. From the authoritie of this Law it. is, as the 
Philoſopher teacheth , that men come to underſtand the diffe- 

© FENCE. 


5 The parts of Conſcience, Syntereſis and Syneideſis. Book 1. 


I. Syntereſis, 
the Habit of 
.Principtse 


2. The Syneide- 
:fis , ſelſ-reflext- 


:ONo 


YPR1Jl, Ie 9e 


© rence of good and evil. Again Serranus addes : © Our Philoſo 
< pher cals this Divine Law of Conſcience, 73 7hs ghuns, the Law of 
© Fame ; and fates, that it 1s connate 1n al men, it being a Science 
© that teacheth the difference of good and evil ; and the Conſcr- 
* vator and Vindictor of al Laws; and the megmoun@>, or Precurſor 
© of that moſt excellent Chorus of Virtues ; whoſe admirable fa- 
<culties and aCttons flow from no other Fountain, than the ſparks 
<of this 3e{s pros anal, &c. This Law or Light of Conſcience 
is twofold.. (1) Habitxal, which is called in the Scholes owrjen 
ots, Syntereſts. (2) Actnal, which 1s termed ewsiÞnors, Syneideſss. 
(1) The Syaxtereſis, or habitual Light of Conſcience is defined, in 
the Scholes, a natural habit of attive Principes. For as ſpeculative 
Reaſon diſcourſeth of Speculatives, ſo practic Reaſon of Practics : 
as therefore there are naturally implanted in us certain ſpecula- 
tive Principes, which appertein to Intelligence ; ſo alſo are there 
certain active Principes , which belong to that natural habit of 
Conſcience, called awlngnors, Syntereſis, as Aquinas, Part. 1. Q.7g. 
And this habitual Light or Law of Conſcience, is the ſame with 
Plato's 72 Tas ohuns, 4 Law of Fame, which is elſewhere by him 
termed e935 aty Gr, Right Reaſon, as anon. (2) The actual Light 
or Law of Conſcience called by the Ancients oweiFnors, is Conſci- 
ence ſtrictly taken. So Aquinas, Part.1. Quiſt.7g. Art.13. *Con- 
© ſcience taken properly is not a power, but an Aft; whereby 


©we apply our Science to what we undertake ; which application 


<is followed by Teſtification, or Ligation, or Excufation, and Ac- 
© cuſation. By which it appears , that the proper office of this 
Syneideſts 18 ſelf-reflexion;, whence follows accuſation , or excuſa- 
tion, &c. as Rom. 2.15. And becauſe this reflexive Light of 
Conſcience does neceſſarily ſuppoſe inward ſenſe, hence *tis off 
called 2191s, ſenſation, alſo aweore, Syneſis, or ſenſate judoment. S0 
Aquinas, * Syneſis, or ſenſate judgment imports a right judgment 
© about particular operables. So Plato, in his Theat., makes al 


true Science to he a kind of Senſation, a4 71 8Hy &rcyuy 1 alc yn, 


Science is nothing elſe but Senſation. And more particularly, in his 
Timens, pag. 103, he cals geiynors, Prudence, eveuSnaia, a good Sen- 
ſation : which exactly aniwers to the Scripture Phralcologie , 
which ſets forth this reflexive aCt of Conſcience by a:3nsis , as 
Phil. 1. 9. & ndog ation © and thence Heb. 5. 14. we read of 
edna pywarerue, &c. The life of the new Creature, as wel 
as of the «1d, conſiſtes in theſe ſelf-reflexive Acts of Conſcience, 

wh:ch 


Ch.1.Sect.1, Right Reaſon, firſt SubjeFive, Ec. - | 


which ſpring from inward ſenſe and feeling. And Plato, in his 
Alcibiad. pag. 133, 134. tels us, © That he that reflectes upon 
«himſelf, his own Soul and Wiſdome, thereby becomes as 1t were 
© mniſcient : whereas they, who know not themſelves, know not 
* what is good or evil for them ; nor yet what belongs to them- 
© ſelyes, or to other men : ſuch therefore can never make good 
©Politicians, or Occonomilts, &c. In brief ; Self-reflexions, or 
our actions upon our ſelves, are of al the higheſt and nobleſt, and 
thoſe by which we live and worke as men, and perfect that part 
of the Soul called Conſcience, which directs al we do, according 
toright Reaſon, &c. - 

3, As for the Meaſure or Rule of Moral Prudence, 'we find it 3. The Ri!e f 
expreſſed in the fore-mentioned Platonic Definition under this 7742, 5293s 
notion , 4 abs 3e$8 according to right Reaſon. This Platonic 7,7; R1gee 
xy 3e0ds, (which is aſſerted in like manner by the Stoics, and * * 
others) r4eht Reaſon is the ſame with the Light or Law of Nature, 
which is twofold. (1) Subjeitzve. (2) Objetive. 

1, As for Subjeftive Right Reaſon, Light or Law of Nature , 1t 18 gighe neafon 04+. 
no other than thoſe commun Principes of Moralitie , ſeated in 1, Subje&#ve. 
that part of Conſcience which they cal Syztereſis, of which in the 
foregoing $. 6. This Seminarie of engraftcd active Notions, or 
moral Principes is ſtiled by the Stoics riuCr 6 xervds, the Commun: 

Law; alſo avy@- 3p92s, right Reaſon; againſt which, ſay they, no- 
thing is to be done ; as Diop. Laert. in Zeno. *Tis termed by Plato 
your 7% oyrTOr, the Law of Being. So Mines, pag. 315. 5 vou@r 
ww 7% Gyros Gy Ed pems, where, faies Serranus, by this appellation 
7% ov7&>, Plato underſtands *the Eternal Law- of Nature, which, 
*amidſt the various Laws of Nations and their viciſſitudes, conti- 
*nues uniforme and the ſame; and thence is truly termed 73 3», - 
* Being ; therefore he cals it, 393» Abyor, the right Reaſon of the Eter- 
*nal Law: and becauſe our actions are to be meaſured by the Rule 
*of theſe commun Notions, therefore Plato names this Law Baomu- 
*xdy y6uop, the Royal Law. $0 again, Serranus in Plato de Legib, 8. 
© The vworununs, Delineation of this Eternal Law is this. There is 
*1nthe minds of al, as ſoon as they are borne, a certain xa%#poy 
© yournory Sacred Law. He that conſecrates this Law in his mind, 
as a certain ſacred, is thereby furniſhed with an excellent remedie 
againſt the inſolence and impotence of human luſts; as it was 
laid of the Tyrant, es iu #ovgay worGihs Ee Theſe ative Prin- 
cipes, conteined in this interne Law of Conſcience, are or 
ile 
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Roral Eyrerzs, {tiled xowar Eyrorar, Commun Notions : they were named by Zeno 
Karan ous, xaTreaies, Comprehenſions , becauſe they comprehended the firſt 
ſeeds or principes of knowlege. Cicero tels us, that Epicurus cal- 
laganyes. Jed them megaiders, Anticipations, ( as he tranſlates the word) be- 
cauſe they ſuppoſed a Previous formation of things in the Soul, The 
Stoics uſed the ſame terme likewiſe. Chryſepprus defined this na- 
tural Law, or Conſervatorie of commun Principes , 4 natural In- 
zelligence of thoſe things, which univerſally are. Grero tiles theſe 
commun Notions, Inchoate Intelligences, of which ſee Lud. Vives in 
eAugu#t. Civ. lib. $. cap. 7. The Scripture alſo ſtiles theſe com- 
mun Principes fixed in Conſcience, a Law ;, ſo Rom. 2. 14, 15. 
where the Gentiles are ſaid to be a Law to themſelves, &c. And 
indeed theſe commun ſeeds of natural light are a private Law, 
which God has deeply engraven on mens Conſciences, and is uni- 
verſally extenſive unto al, though with a latitude of degrees; it 
being in ſome more, in ſome leſſe, but in al in great meaſure ob- 
literated, and defaced ſince the Fal. It is alſo by Divines gene- 
rally termed the Light, or Law of Nature; becauſe it flows in, 
and _ and from human Nature, either immediately , or me- 
diately. 
2. The Objeftive 2. /# for the Objeftive 3ghds aiy@r, Right Reaſon ( which Plato 
beds avy@& ſeems to have had ſome traditional notices of) it contains thoſe 
Law of Nat#"t. broken Traditions of the Moral Law, which were ſcattered up and 
down among the Gert:les.That Plato had received ſome fragments 
of Gods Law; and that by his zg98s abvy@-, Rrioht Reaſon, he does 
import the ſame, ſeems very probable, both from that expreſlion 
in his 14:n0s, pag. 315. 6 veu@ 4% oy70, The Law of Being, 1.e. 
of the firſt Being, as he uſually ſtiles God : as alſo from that other 
expreſſion of his, 14705, pag. 317. 7d wi be0dy ripO Wt Baornnds, 
This right Reaſon ts the Royal Law, i, e. Gods Divine Law , which 1s 
ſo ſtiled Fam. 2. 8.. In this ſenſe right Reaſon may be ſaid (as 
the Scholes wil have it) to give 73 efſe morale , or Moralitie to hu- 
man Acts : ſo Srobeus de Virtur. Ser. 1. fo', g. iy d dgsls x7! 7h 
- Geldy Abyor owraetis, x, apaglia mary Thy bed Abyor magghactss 
Virtue is 4 ny uy accord.ng to right Reaſon, and Sin is a traiſ- 
greſſion againſt right Reaſon, Where, by right Reaſo2 we mult un- 
dcrſtand not the ſubjective Light, or Law of Conſcience, which 
1s ymperfect ; but the objective Light of Nature compriſed in the 
Moral Law. In this ſenſe we mult underſtand that Principe 10 
the Scholes, That richt Reaſon cives the efſe moraleto moral ”_ 
| 1s 
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Thus much for the Platonic Definition of Moral Philoſophie. 

$. 2, Next to the generic Notion of Moral Philoſophie, the m4, tuft End 
firſt thing that comes under conſideration is the /aſ#f End, which its Influence in 
is firſt io intention, though laſt ing execution. Yea, indeed the Morats- 


laſt End is the firſt Principe of moral Prudence : For what is Pru- 
dence, but the right diſpoſition and ordination of al means and 


ations ? And 1s not the laſt end the rule and meaſure of al or- 


der ? Is not every thing then rightly diſpoſed , - when it is conve- 
niently brought into a ſubordination to its laſt end ? Wherefore 
the contemplation of the talt end is of greatelt moment in Moral 
Philoſophie. And they ſay, that Plaro was the firſt that uſed 
the Greek 74aG in this philoſophic and ſtrict Notion Sfor Homer 
and other of the Anci@rts uſed the word to expreſle an Efett in 
its accompliſhment and perfection ; but Plato reſtrained it fo, 
as to ſignifie thereby a final Caſe, or that which is laſt in the ſe- 
ries of things deſired, yet firſt in intention. This Ccero inter- 
prets extreme, laFF, chiefefft. What force, efficace and influence 
the laſt end has in Morals, Plato frequently inculcates. So in his 
Theatetus , he alſures us, That al Science is inutile , yea noxious, 
without the notice of the beſt End, Thus laſt End he makes to be, 
arxiTeixJonixiy TAG A oyror, the principal End of althings : which 


* Procius Cals, Tixuy TiAF, the End of Ends. And for the more 


ful and clear explication of this laſt Ezd, its univerſal influence 
and excellence, the following Propoſitions are diligently to be 

conſidered. ' p 
1, Prop. It is neceſſarie, that we conſtitute ſome laſt End, as wel 
poſutitrvely as negatively, in every Series of Aftions, This Hypothe- 
lis is wet argued by Suarez, Metaph. Diſput. 24. Set, 1. And the 
reaſons molt evident : for look as in Deſcent from the intention 
of the end to the election and execution of 'the means, we muſt 
neceſſarily at laſt ſtop in ſome one or more means, which'are 
firſt in execution, though lalt in intention ; fo in Aſcent from the 
means to the end, it 1s as neceſſary that we at lait ſtop in ſome 
laſt end, which is firſt gin intention and laſt in execution. Again, 
as there is a ſubordination of ſecond Cauſes to the firſt Cauſe ; 
ſo in like manner of inferior Ends to the laſt End. For in Ends, 
and thoſe things that conduce thereto, there cannot be a pro- 
oreſſe into infinite; but as there is a firſt means from whence 
the motion begins; ſo there mult be a lait end, in which 1t ter- 
minates, In Ends there is a twofold order, (1) of Intention, 
B (2) of 


IO 
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(2.) of Execution : and in both orders there muſt be a firſt and 
a laſt, That which is firſt in the order of Intention 1s as 1t were 
the Principe, which moves the appetite, and gives bounds to it ; 
and therefore can be no other bhan the laſt End : that which 1s 
firſt in the order of Execution, is the firſt means conducing to 
the laſt End. So that a progreſſe into infinite is on neither part 
poſlible : if there were not a laſt end, nothing could: be delired, 
no action of the appetite could be terminated , neither would the 
intention of the Agent ever ceaſe : if there were not a firſt 
means, from whence the execution ſhould begin, no Agent could 
begin to worke, &c., , 

2. Prop." The laſt End of althings muſt be as extenſive and ample, 
as the firit Principe or Cauſe, Thus Plato, de Leg. 4 p.715-38 IN 
Otds (Gartp v, 6 Taauds AryC) deyxlw Te 6 TerdTlu x, won off byTHY 
&Tdy]oy Exov, God, ( as the old Tradition teſtifies) having in himſelf 
the Principe, and End, and Medinm of althings. In which he plain- 
ly indigitates, That God #s the firit (auſe and lat End of al- 
things, That the laſt End 1s as large as the firſt Principe is evi- 
dent, becauſe the order of Ends muſt correſpond and anſwer to 
the order of Agents: as they who are under God , ought not 


morally , neither can they phyſically move, but as dependent on 


the motion and concurſe of God , the firſt Cauſe; ſo neither 
ought they to delire any thing under God , but what may con- 
duce to God as their laſt -End. Such as the Univerfalitie of the 
firſt Cauſe is in giving Being or Welbeing ; ſuch is the Univer- 
falitie of the laſt End in requiring and calling for the emprove- 
ment of al. Neither doth man pay the homage due to his firſt 
Cauſe, farther than his regreſſe thereto anſwers his progreſſe 
therefrom. God as the firſt Principe gives Being, and as the 
laſt End terminates and fixeth the Being conferred. Wherefore 
the Creature that dependeth on God as the firſt Cauſe, muſt 
tend to him as his laſt End. 

3. Prop. The laſt Endof althings can be but ove, This Hypo- 
theſis both Plato and Ariſtotle concord ih, And the reaſon is 
moſt apparent ; becauſe althings deſire their utmoſt perfection, 
which conſiſtes in their tendence to the moſt perfc&t Being. Now 
the moſt perfect Being can be but one : For if there ſhould be 
more than one moſt perfet , then the one would have ſome- 
what which the other hath not; and ſo neither would be moſt 
perfect. Every good by the addition of ſome other good - 

made 
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made better and more perfect, except the moſt ſimple and perfect 
pong the participation whereof al other goods are made bet- 
ter. Hence 


4. Prop. Every man, in every human Att, virtually , if not attu- 


ally, intends ſome laft End, This is manifeſt ; becaule in every hu- 
man Act ſomething is defired for it ſelf, which cannot be referred 
to any other thing : and what is this but ſome laſt end? Again, 
man naturally deſireth the complement of al good : and albeit 
there may not be an actual elicite intention in every man as to 
- hislaſt end, yet there is a natural propenſion thereto ; whence 
procede al Acts about particular goods. 

5- Prop. The lat End i deſired infinitely, without end or termes. 
Thence .Ari/totle , (following Plato herein) in his Magn. Moral. 
lib, 1, cap. 1. defines the laſt End thus: Tiaetoy T6AQ- hy & magy» 
wxvoulds, underds brr wago Seinias The perfett End is that ,- which being 
obtained , we neither deſire nor need any thing beyond itt. So the 
Stoics , who were akin to the Platoniſts , define the laſt End, 
& Ever, mAYTE megT|tTa: rabnuoyroy, and 5 aegrIera wdhyds Eyere, 
That for the ſake of which al offices are performed, but it for nothing 
elſe. So that the laſt End gives termes and bounds to althings, 
but admits no termes or meaſure. As to take away-the firſt 
Cauſc of our Being, ſuppoſeth us not to be ; ſo to take away the 
laſt End, ſuppoſeth a confuſed infinitie as to ating. Therefore 
ſomething mult be ſimply deſirable for it ſelf and for no other : 
For that which a man deſireth in order to a further end, the ſame 
he deſireth in ſuch a meaſure as is moſt conducible to that end: 
but what he deſireth for it ſelf, towards that his deſire is infinite : 
for the better it is, the more deſirable : therefore if infinitely 
good infinitely deſirable , without termes or bounds. The only 
meaſure of loving our laſt End is to love it without meaſure : 
for the laſt End being the terme of the appetite , it may not re- 
ceive termes or limits from any other thing ; but by how much 
the more it is loved, by ſo much the better is the love. In al- 
things appetible the laſt End gives meaſure but receives none z 
becauſe the proper reaſon of althings we deſire is taken from the 
End, Hence 

6. Prop. The la#t End is the terme and meaſure of althings. What 
Principes are in Demonſtration, the ſame is the laſt End in Acti- 
on: for al means receive their Neceſſitie , Goodnefle, and Spect- 
fication from the Jaſt End. Whatever is ordained to an end 

B 2 ought 
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ought to be proportioned thereto, and ſo meaſured thereby. The 
lait End has the ſame influence on the means, as the Ariitotelean 
Forme is ſaid to have on the mater : They ſay the forme gives 
the main of Eſſence, Diſtinit:on, Virtue, Operation, and Perfeition to 
the bodie; and doth not the End give the ſame to the means ? 
How little deſirable are the means, as means, without their re- 
ference to the End ? Is not the diſtinftion and perfection of al- 
things, morally conſidercd , taken from their End ? This 1s wel 


expreſſed by Plato, Phi.eb. pag. 25. &is 73 4% ameige yorO- ws cis &y 


$6 mwdvla Tere Tilever, Al theſe things muſt be referred to the oe 
infinite, i.e, the lalt End. So again, de Leg. 4. pag. 716. 6 I O6ds 
nulv wdyloy yenudToy wiTegy av fin, But truly God 1s to us the chief 
meaſure of althings, i.e. God, as our laſt End, is the meaſure both 
of eſſence, facultic, and operation : al the multitude of means 
ought to be reduced ro and governed by the Unitie of our laſt 
End : which is the true meaning of that moral Axiome , Al mul- 
titude ought to be governed by Vnitie. Thus aifo Ariſtotle, Eth. 1.3. 
C. TO. Geilero Exaroy Ty Tie, Every thing ts defined or bounded by 
its End, Hence the End is {tiled the Terme, which confines and 
fixeth the fluxe of things, which without it are ful of confuſion 
and indetermination. And therefore by how much the more the 
Soul departs from God, its laſt End, by ſo much the more inſta- 

ble, confuſed, and vagrant it is. Hence 
7. Prop. God is the laſt End of althings. This Hypotheſis re- 
ſultes out of the former, and is in it ſelf moſt evident :- for every 
thing is ſo far only an cnd as 1t 1s good : wherefore the laſt end 
muſt of neceſlitie be the chiefeſt good : and what is this but God ? 
Is not God the prime Cauſe of al goodneſſe in every good? 
And is he not thence the Cauſe of every End ? Mult he not 
then of neceſſitic be the laſt End of althings ? For that for which 
every thing is ſuch, muſt needs be more ſuch, Again, is not God the 
ſupreme and firſt in order of Cauſes, and therefore the laſt in:or- 
der of Ends ? Thence Plato, Goro. pag. 4.99. "Erixae jg ms oi ae 
bay aray]e nwiv tte mend]iov 31). apg tal ont Gundynti fro Tha I) 
*Tanwy TW megteiur T0 dyaliy 5 &, catives Evirae Sip adyTa TENG medT- 
TeSu5 dM 8x cxcivo of arvov, Althings ſeemed to ns to be undertaken 
for good. Art thou of the ſame opinion with us, that the end of al 
ations is good, and that althings elle are undertaken for its ſuke ; but 
the end it ſelf is not underteken for any thing elſe ? Wherein he 
proves, (7) That every end is good, and the Jait end the chiefeſt 
good. 


has Paid et an ns T 
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good. (2) That althings elfe are undertaken for the laſt end, 
but it for nothing elſe. . Whereby it's evident , that Gd is the 
laſt end of althings ;z becauſe the chiefeſt good, for which althings 
elſe are deſired. Thence Proclus, that great Platoniſt,Theolog.Plar. 
h;þ. 2. cap. 4. cals God Tiaay TiaGr, Ta Tian mdrla mes taurd 6H- 
ceapoy, x) meer aur) Vaornodper, The End of Ends, who convertes al 
Ends to himſelf, and ſubſiſtes in or about himſelf. Hence 
8. Prop. The ultimate formal Reaſon or proper Motive of loving 
things is, not their own goednefſe , but the Divine Bonitce, For the 
end having the reaſon of good, and the laſt end of the chiefeſt 
good , hence altnings are 10 far delirable as they refer to the laſt 
end and chiefelt good, which is God. The end as compared with 
its mcans has the ſame regard, that the format reaſon has to its 
object: now 1s not the object ſpecified. by its formal reaſon ? and 
mult not the means alſo be ſpecified, determined, and ordered by 
their laſt end, wiich 1s God? Althings are fo far good as they 
come from and tend to the Divine goodneſle; which is the firtt 
effective Principe, Exemplar, and- final ( auſe of al good. So Plato, 
Repub. 2. pag. 357. tels us, That the chiefeſt good, which makes al- 
things elle good , 18, 73 uns Ji avns ipriver, that which is defored 
for it ſelf : yea, ewrd ayalby x) avrody, Goodnefſe it ſelf and Being it 
ſelf. Whence it necellarily tollows, that nothing can be the ul- 
timate formal reaſon of love or defire, but the Divine Bonitie. 
For the neceſſitie and goodnefle of al means 1s taken from: their 
laſt end, which is the firſt Mover in the order of Ends, as the firſt 
Cauſe is in order of Efficients. Hence 
9. Prop. Aſſimilation to the Divine Bonitie is the laſt End of af 
things, ſpecially human operations. For fo far as any thing partici 
pates of the Divine Bonitie, ſo far it is made like unto the ſame: 
if therefore althings tend to God as their laſt end, that ſo they 
might participate of his Divine Bonitie , it neceſlarily follows, 
that the laſt end of althings is Aſſimilation to God. What are 
al Creatures but Imitamens of the Divine Bonitic? And is not 
every thing ſo far participant of the Divine Bonirtie, as it is afſi- 
milated thereto ? Do not althings then 1in their motions tend to 
the divine ſimilitude, as to their laſt end ? It's true, the tendence 
of inanimate Creatures and Brutes, yea of al Minkind in their 
natural ſtate is only paſſive and remote - they are reduced to tacir 
laſt end the Divine Bonitie , but they have no aCtive power of 
adhering thereta, Hence al lower Creatures, yea man himſelf in 
his 
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his apoſtate ſtate, have only ſome wveſti2i4 or dark ſhadows of the 


Divine Bonitie ; the bright image thereof being peculiar to 


pious Souls, and good Angels. That 5ueieuo:s md Op, Afſimila 
tion ro God is the laſt end of human Nature, 7 lars frequently in- 
culcates. Thence faith he, 76a@- FF dyalor 73 5porwdlwa my ©49, 
The end of good men is to be aſſinilates to God, $0 in his Theetet. 
pag. 176. he makes Aſſimilation to God the end of his Philoſo- 
phie ; which he elſewhere makes to be Contemplation, Love, and 
Imitation of God, Hence 

.10. Prop. Adherence to God as our laſt End importes not only ſub- 
jeftion and dependence, but alſo the beſt Conſtitution, ( omplexion, and 
Perfettion of a rational Creature, For by how much the higher 
the end is, by ſo much the more noble and perfect is the att: as 
the intention regulates and qualifies the Action ; ſo the end re- 
gulates and qualifies the intention. Now Aflimilation to the 
Divine Bonitte being the ultimate end of the rational Creature, 
it neceſſarily. follows , that Adherence to this Divine Bonitie be 
his ſupreme perfeftion. The Divine Bonitie, ſaith Proclus, Thes- 


log. Platon. 1. 1. c. 21. us conſervative of althinos , conſtitutive and 


fundattve of althings, umpletive of althings, and converſive of althings 
ro it ſelf. Suchas the laſt end is, ſuch is the wils motion : that 
is the beſt election, which doth moſt actually intend God as its 
laſt end. The nearer the Soul approcheth to God, the more 
perfect it is: the laſt end attractes the appetite to it ſelf : for to 
tend to an end is to be drawen by that end : and by how much 
the more ſtrongly the Soul is drawen by God as its laſt end, by 
ſo much the more intimately it adheres to him. The motion 
of the Soul towards its laſt end is much ſtronger than that to- 
wards the means; and therefore the adherence is the greater. 
What more natural than for a rational Creature to adhere to its 
laſt end ? And O, what perfection ariſeth hence ! To be draw- 
en by God as our laſt end, is to be drawen by our moſt noble, 
perfect, and beſt ſelf; and therefore this ſpeaks not only Subje- 
c:0n, but bleſſed Conſtitution and Perfetion. 

-$. 3. Having ſummed up Plato's Philoſophemes of the laſt 
End, we now procede to his Contemplations of the chiefe#t Good; 
which hath intimate connexion therewith. His main Diſcour- 
ſes of the chiefeſt Good he layes down in his Philebus , his 


1. It isrhe Idea Convivinm, and de Repub. 1. 26. c. g. we ſhal reduce the whole to 


of Good. 


theſe following proprieties. 1. Plate ſtiles the chiefeſt Good ayabi 
ihe, 


& 
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iNar , the Idea of al good. So in his Philebus, having propoſed 
this Queſtion , Wherein the chiefeſt Good conſiſtes ? he reſolves it 
into the Idea of Good, Which he elſewhere ſtiles 7'eya63y , the 
Good, meaning the chiefeff, He termes the chiefelt good , the 
Idea of al good, (1) becauſe It is adragnes, x) roayaNy, 4 ſelf- 
ſufficient Good, yea Goodneſſe it ſelf, 1n the abltract : z.e. al Good, 
pure Good, Good by himſelf, and ſo Tiawey, perfettly Good, The 
chiefeſt Good 1s Good by hrs own Goodneſle, and not by any par- 
ticipated Goodneſſe. Whence ſome of the Platoniſts ſtile him 
Saighowoy > ſupereſſential Goodneſſe. Where ever is the chiefeſt 
Good, there 1s the Eſſence of Good : Goodneſſe in the abſtract, 
and the chiefelſt Good are convertible : you cannot find the one, 
but you'l find the other alſo. Whatever good is predicable of 
any Creature is 1n the chiefeſt Good in the abſtract : and al 
know, that Abſtracts ſpeak Formes and Eſſences. So that the 
chiefeſt Good muſt needs be eſſential Goodneſle in the abſtract, 
and thence by conſequence al Good in Idea. Thus Bafil, in 
Pal. 1, weriery Td ire 70) uirbxancy , Wegs 3 wayre Smoninety 8. 
a7 vpic}art, The ſelf-good [or Ideal good? is really bleſſed , unto 
which al look,, and which al deſire, as the meaſure of al good. (2) 


- Tlato ſtiles the chiefeſt Goad the Idea of Good; becauſe he is. 


both the prime Efficient and Exemplar of al Good. [17] He is the 
prime Efficient of al good. As al Creatures flow from and reflow 
to God, as the Ocean or plenitude of al Being ; ſo alſo their 
Goodneſle participates of the like fluxe from, and refluxe to the 
Divine Goodneſſe. No Creature hath any good in it , further 
than it partakes of the chiefeſt Good : whatever you poſſeſſe, if 
you want the chiefeſt Good, you poſſeſſe nothing. Hence , (2) 
the chiefeſt Good is the meaſure of al Good, Every thing 1s fo 
far good to us, as it correſponds with and refers to the chiefeſt 
Good. So Plato, Repub. 2. pag. 357. 3 auroTs are xae dyanauy,. 
2 TW aw wires nvoudor, We love the chiefeſt Good for its own ſake, 
as alſo althings elſe that flow from it : meaning the chiefeſt Good is 
the only meaſure of our love. So Ar: Rher. 1.1. c. 7. makes 
that the chiefeſt Good, which is choſen for it ſelf , and thence the 
meaſure of al good. | 


2, The chiefeſt Good, according to Plato, is aird 7d xxady, 2+ Th! nejett 


Beautie it ſelf: or T3 mgoray naady, the firif Beautie, So in his _—_— firit 


Cnviv. pag. 210. Whoſoever 1s brought thus far, to contemplate things 
beautiful rightly and in their order , arriving to. the end of things 
lavely,. 
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The chiefeſt Good the firſt Beautie. Book L, 
lovely , Jeaiprns tati\|d]al Tr Saunagry F quay xents, be ſhal imme- 
diately contemplate that wonderful native Beautie, for the ſake of which 
we have hitherto undertaken al or labors. Wherein he teacheth 
us, that we may not fixe our eyes only on theſe inferior Beauties, 
but by them, as by ſo many aſcents, mount up to the contempla- 
tion of the fir5# ſupreme Beautie, which 1s our Chictelt good, That 
the prime Beautie is the chictelt good wil be molt evident, if we 
look into the nature of Beautie as opened by Plaro , who makes 
al Beautie to conliſte, (1) in Symmetrie and Proportion. $0 in 
his Timzus, pag. 87. way d) 78 ayes xaniy ' 76 5 KaASy 8% aui]or, 
Every Good us beautiful : and what us beautiful cannot wayr.t meaſure, 
order or proportion. Aquinas makes this difference between Bon- 
tie and Beautie , that Bonitie or Goodneſle properly regards the 
Wil, but Beautie the Eye and Underſtanding : thence beautiful 
colors ariſe from that varietie and convenance, which is in them 
to,pleaſe the eye. That Symmetrie is eſſential to Beautie, T imeus 


tels us, p. 103. 4px? 5 xamus ovupudleiany &c. The Principes of Beau- 


tie are Symmetrie or proportion of parts, &c. Thenc? Plaro, Leg. 
makes Wiſdome to be mo5t beautiful : becauſe weyion oF Evupayian, 
the chiefe5t of Symphonies, or Harmonies, S0 ( onviv. pap. 205. is 
AW xaniguy n ovgies Wiſdome ts the greqteFt of Beauties. Now Plato, 
Conviv.pag. 211. faith, The chiefe$t Good 1s, awrd, nal aro, wi ans 
Koyorr es dei Gy, of it ſelf, with it ſelf , the mo5F uniforme and ſimple 
Being ; and therefore mo#t beautiful. Apggin, is Wiſdome moſt beau- 
tiful, becauſe moſt concordant with tr ſelf? And is not God the 
chiefeſt Good alſo the moſt unifoxrme Wiſdome ? The propor: 
tion required to Beautie is wel expreſſed by Sales, de 1 Amour de 
Deen, 1, 1. c.1. Union, faith he, eſtabliſht in diſtinction makes 
order : order breeds convenance, agreament, and proportion: and 
convenance in things entire and accompliſkt makes Beautie. An 


'*Armie is beautiful, when it is compoſed of al its parts, ſo ranked 


{together in their order, that their diſtinction is reduced: to that 
agreament, which they ought to have together. To make Mulic 
beautiful, there is required-not only that the voices be clear and 
wel diſtinguiſhed, but alfo that they be conjoincd in ſuch ſort one 
to t'other, that they make one juſt conſonance and harmonie, by 
means of the union that is in the diſtintion , and the diſtinCton 
that is in the union of the voices, which may deſervedly be called 
a diſcordant Accord, or rather an accordant Diſcord. Hence (2) 
Al Beantie arifeth from Perfettion and Integritie of parts. 0 
things 
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things are moſt beautiful in their kind, which are moſt perfect : 
And is not the chiefeſt Good moſt abſolutely and ſimply perfett ? 
(3) The laſt and main Cauſe of Beautie is Splendor , Light and 
Claritie, Thence Beautie is defined by Plato the Fulgor and Luſtre 
of Good, Splendor and Brightneſſe is eſlential to Beautie, to tke 
end that it may be viſible or intelligible. Obſcurities , Shadows, 
and Darkneſſes are deformed, and render althings deformable ; 
becauſe nothing in them is viſible or intelligible : neither order, 
nor diltin{tion, nor union, nor convenance. So Fob 10. 22, in 
the. deſcription of the grave, he faith, It is a land of darkneſſe, as 
darkneſſe it ſelf, and of the ſhadow of death , without any order, and 
where the light is as darkyeſſe : 3. e. There is no light , therefore no' 
order and beautie. Light gives life to brightneſſe ; which is buta 
dead inutile thing, if ſplendor and beautie give not life and effi- 
cace to it, as we ſee in lively colors. So in man, his beautie is not 
accompliſht without a good grace and luſtre, which is the life'of 
beautie. Thus in the ſoverain Beautie of God , the Splendor and 
Brightneſfe of his PerfeCtions renders him moſt beautiful. Whence 
Beautie and Glorie , both in profane and ſacred Philoſophie , have 
one and the ſame Idea : for what is beautie, but the effulgence, or 
ſhine of al perfeCtions in any obje&t? And if this fulgor or ſplen-. 
dor be illuſtrious ane- moſt bright , it's termed Glorie. So the 
beautie of the Sun, what is it but the glorioſe effulgence: or 
brightneſſe of its light? Whence it being a grand Queſtion a- 
mong the Ancients , What in Nature was moZt beautiful ? 1t was 
anſwered , Light. Hence beautie is defined by the Orator , A 
due congruence , with a certain ſuavitie of color. This: ſnavitie of 
color is nothing elſe, but the light or ſplendor of that. perfection 


or goodneſſe which is in the ſubject. Whence Aquinas defines . 


Beautie, A certain bland face of Bonitie or Gooaneſſe. And do not 
al theſe notions of beautie greatly illuſtrate the ſurpaſſing heart- 
raviſhing Beautie of God the chiefeſt Good ? What more glo- 
rioſe, reſplendent and effulgent thanthe chiefeſt Good? Where 
may we expect more glorioſe light and beautie,. than with the 
FountairPof Light , in whoſe light alone we. behold light ? Has 
not the chiefeſt Good the moſt ſweet -color and bland face of 
goodneſſe? Yea Plato, Repub. lib. 6. pag. 50g. diſcriminating «ya: 
Berrdy , thoſe things which are good Lo; participation only, from Tayaliy, 
the chiefe5F Good; he addes , That this has apirxayer ndna@ , 4 
certain infimite immenſe Beautie, | SO (onviv. pag. 211. he aſſures 

| C us, 
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18 | The chiefeſt Good Moſs proper, &c. Book]. 
| us, That althings eiſe are beautiful , psTixovIa Tejwov Tre, &c. by 
participation and in fome certain mode only, but the firſt Beantie is, 
#xmerts, xabedcer, dpixloy, QC. moſt ſincere, pure , immixed ; not 
contaminated with hnaman colors, or other trifles. And then he breaks 
forth into this rapture of Admiration : O what a bleſſed ſizht wonld 
it be, to contemplate this divine, ſmcere, incontamiate, ſimple, uniforme 
Beantie ! Yea, he poſitively affirmes, That Goa, who is the chiefeft 
Good, has udax@r worn tnparicelor, x; tegommeralor, the mos? illuſtri- 
o115 and amiable Beautie, Thus the ſpurious Dionyſins , de Nom, 
Divin. cap. 4. faith, * That God , as the ſoverain Beautie , is tne 
s Author of the ſoverain Convenance, beautiful Grace and luſtre, 
© which is in althings , making the diſtributions and departments 
© of his rayes, by which alithings are made beautifully to ſhin: 
forth. God intending to render althings beautiful and good, 
hath reduced their multitude and diftintion to a perfect unitie, 
z. e. to ſubſerve the enjoyment of himſelf as the firſt Beantie. 
The chieſeGood 3. Plaro makes the chiefeſt Good to be 3ixaireley , moſt proper. 
mai proper;©'c+ So Repub. 9. pag. 586. 5d Biarirov indow Firoln, rxerbraloy , That 
which ts beſt for every one, that is moſt proper. Thus Conviv. pag. 205. 
73-0 eyalldy cidiey , The chiefeſt Good is moſt proper to every one, 
and yet commun to al : Proprietie with Communrtie is propet only 
to the chiefeſt Good. There are ſeyeral other proprieties of the 
chiefeſt Good mentioned by Plato, namely that it is the moſt 
pleaſant, ſolid, ſubſtantial, vital, uniforme, agreable, infinite, eternal, 
neceſſary, divine Good : which by his own conceſſion are applicable 
to none but God. Of which hereafter more in Ari/torte*s Philo- 
ſophie; B. 4. c. 1. $. 22. 
@f Uſs and its $-4- Next to the laſt End, and chiefeſt Good follows Uſe and 
Regulation. - Fruttion ; the former belonging to the Mearns, the later. to End. 
Uſe properly conſiſtes in the ſubordination and reference of althings 
to our laſt end, which alone is the obje&t of Fruition. The whole 
life of man is diſtributed into Uſe and Fruition. Uſe is a tendence 
or-referring thing to our end, This by Plato is oft expreſſed under 
the notion of Temperance , which he makes to be the moderate 
uſe and reference of althings to our laſt end. .So in his Gorgias, 
Pag. 507. he begins thus: odgger Joy) dy«83, The temperate Soul 
25 Food, Thence he collefts, That the intemperate Soul is gggay 7% 
% exec OC, mad and diſſolute, Whence he addes : gwggay ra 1g: 
Encorla megtle, The temperate man wil do that which bas a decorum 
both towards God and men. And he £ives the reaſon of it '% 
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Ch.1. Set.4. Of Uſe ard its Regulation. 
ze  ouwppor@& avdes; ry hrs Adxey rs gdb ytiy & wh Weconre * 
«MR SG x, Tea yparTa x, evigares x; idbvds x Ara 1h Rare, x4 \axt- 
torra xaglegeiv, Gare Sf, For it 1s not the part of .a temperate man 
to proſecute or flie from what he ought not ; but to flie from aud pro- 
ſecute both things, perſons, and vs as need requires; as alſo pa- 
tiently to tolerate the ſame. Thenee he concludes : #7r@® Tworys ho 
4's oxomds Ever, CCC. This ſeems to me to be the primarie and chief 
end of a regular life , that Juſtice and Temperance be always preſent. 
In which we have theſe obſervables. (1) That the temperate 
Soul is the beſt, and the intemperate the worſt. (2) That Tem- 
perance formally confſiftes in giving al perſons and things their 
juſtdecorum, and-meaſure, (3) "That we then give althings their 
juſt meaſure, when we proſecute, or flie from them, in that -man- 
ner and meaſure as we ought. (4) That we then proſecute and 
fie from things as we ought, when we-uſe, or uſe them not in -ſab- 
ſervience to our laſt end, which is the meaſure of althings. This is 
wel expreſſed by AriFotle;(who followed Plato herein) Erh.l.3.c.15. 
NM I 53% Congo 73h vunrixdy ovuporfiy my Airy* Crendiouie chute 
Qoly 79 44\by. x, 6mWupdi 6 owgpay wy I v4 ws I, x 376* v7w 5 ThE 
% © a%yO©r, Wherefore in a temperate man the concupiſcent part ought to 
conforme to reaſon : for moral good-i5 the end of both. 'Thence a tempe- 
rate man deſires what he o:ght, and in that manner as he ought, and 
when he ought : which, is the Conſtitution, Law, and Order of Reaſon. 
Whereby he fully confirmes Plaro's ſentiment, that Temperance 
gives althings their juſt number, weight, and meaſure, by reducingal 
ro ſuch an Order, as may render them ſubordinate to the. laſt end, 
TheStoic expreſleth this Temperance in the uſe of -things by, dr@xe 
» dTiye, ſuſtain what is grievous, and abitain from what ts dilicions. 
Which is thus expounded : The temperate man, #vix6T4 wn Auny- 
ah T5 A idovay eweog, 1, dn xerTar Thy aaggyTaYy SmAgUon , [1 
tains without grief the abſence of pleaſures, and abStains from the frui- 
tion of them when preſent. This tome make to be a great degree of 
fortitude : for the valiant man &dyiy4 74 pof4cs, x) amiy{ fs Jap 
paxkay, bears things terrible, and forbears things audacious. The 
tum ofal is, that the temperate man is not inordinately afflicted 
for the loſle, or exceſſively affected with the preſence of any infe- 
uh good, but uſeth althings in meaſure and ſubſervience to his 
alt end. | ; | 
This Temperance in- the uſe of things:Plare alſo illuſtrates. by the 
notions of Order and univerſal Fuitice, SO Gorg. pag. 506. The 
GA Virtue 
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wirtze of every thing us its order : Td&et Geog Te]ay ev x, KixoounuWon 


687 1 age] exdov, That therefore which 1s conſtituted and conformed 
by order, 1s the virtue of every thing, Wherefore the Soul that keeps 
its order us better than that which wants it, And what 1s it, in Plato's 
{nſe, for a Soul to keep its order, but to uſe althings, ſervato ordine 


fints , in ſubordination to its end ? This is wel illuſtrated by Farſe- 


nin, Auguſt. Tom. 2.1.2.c. 19, where he proves out of Auguſtine, 
That virtue 6s nothing elſe but the order of Love. For by Love, as a 
Divine Pondus, the Soul reduceth althings to its laſt end, namely 
God. This is incomparably wel expreſled by Plato, in his Phile- 
bus, pag. 24., 25. Whatſoever things ſeem to have exceſſe or defe(t, 
more or leſſe, wey]a vs 73 Ts aveige Cr ws vis & Ii wayTe Tra 
Tallivans al thoſe ought to be referred to the infinite Being, as the only 
meaſure. This he more openly expreſleth, Leg. 4. pag. 716. 5 5 


| Oudc ruiy mayroy xenueror iro &c God 15 to us the meaſure of 


althings, unto which ſcope and mark, al our attions, as ſo many arrows, 
euoht to tend. So Repub. 1. pag. 331. #5 Tilnur F Toy yenudray 
x]hoi, TAtics tiny iD, STO Tart} dvd d), dd TW Gerd, ] count the 
poſſeſſion of things of great uſe , yet not for every man, but he who is 
moderate and temperate, i.e. who refers al to his laſt end. Thence 
he addes : dye viv Eyorle watroy yennuard]oy BY, That riches are 
moſt uſeful for a wiſe man, who can and wil uſe al in ſubordination 
to his laſt end. Whence a thing atile, Definit. Plat: p.4-14.. 1s thus 
deſcribed : wpiaruer, 72 airioy 7% d/ mage. Again, 73 aiTioy Te dyahi, 
A thing utile, is that which renders us capable of fuffering wel, or doing 
good, in order to our laſt end. So alſo gvugigyy, conducible is defined, 
72 6s dyaly pier, that which conduceth to good , namely our laſt 
end. Theſe and ſuch like are Plato's Philoſophemes about V/e, 
which may be al reduced to theſe following Propoſitions. 

T1. The Utilitic of any created good conſiſtes not in its own coouneſſe, 
but in its reference to our laſt end. Herein conſiſtes the good of 
every inferior good , when it ſubſerves and tends to our chiefelt 
gcod. The good and evil of althings is to be judged by their 
relation to, or diſtance from the laſt end. Things are ſo far good 
as they enable us to do good by ſerving God. Al that we have, 
or can do is of God, and therefore ought to be for God. Nothing 
is to be loved or enjoyed for it ſelf, but the chiefeſt good. Thus 
Ariſtotle, Eth. 1.4.. c.1. 6v I 81 geviz Tis, *e TvTors yen 1 db 1 pan Ige 
* TAZTQ@- IN Gr Tav yenouar. thdcw NN deice yenrar, 6 Exay 7 TH 
txagoy dpeTiuw. x) TAST SN aenoeTar der 6 Exuy F tel Ta WeunTe 
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eesrlo, Thoſe things that come under Uſe, we may uſe either wel or il. 
Thus Riches are reckoned among utile goods, Now he that is endowed 
with virtue for the uſe of any thing , doth uſe that thing in the beſt 
manner. Therefore he uſeth riches beſt, which hath attained to that 
virtue, which belongs to the uſe thereof, Thus riches and al other 
lower goods mult be referred to God. Hence 
2. To uſe any thing, #s to refer it to ſome other thing ſuperior un our 
eftime, Herein conliſtes the formal difference between Uſe and 
fruition : Things are enjoyed for themſelyes their own goodneſſe, 
but they are uſed in order to ſomething elſe. We do not pro- 
perly exjoy, but ſe the means, neither ſe but enjoy our laſt end. 
Hence it follows (1) Thatal Uſe of God as a means for. the ob- 
tainment of ſome other end is inordinate. (2) That al Uſe of 
the Creature, which is not referred to God , is alſo ſinful, This 
perverſitie and inordination is found in every ſin, whiles men. en- 
joy what they ought to uſe, and uſe what they ought to enjoy. 
This Anguſtize makes to be the perverſion of al order, fruendis uts 
velle, atq, utendis frus : When men enjoy the means and uſe the laſt end. 
But of this more, Prop. 4.. | 
3. Things are then uſed orderly when they ſubſerve and are ſubor- 
dinate to our laſt end, Herein chiefly conſiſtes the order of Love, 
when it reſolves al lower goods and actions into the chiefeſt 
Good. Al lower goods are to be deſired not for enjoyment, but 
uſe; and when we have them, we muſt uſe them wel. This is 
wel explicated by Simplicins, in Epittet. cap. 1. pag. 2. where he tels 
us, This ts the Spirit of Philoſophie, F yourlw Juyapiy dS8adroy gu- 
Az7ny ourlu TeTE owpeaTO w Tov amav wahov, th Te35s 70 itbioy & 
yeliv, of F utive ena ayagiprony. F 5 UeTds hbkevrwy dyalay ox 
. @ Nyataa (uppaytly wes 73 danfivty dyaldy, xagnioX ovyyont wes 
pSTphuleas* Th 5 davapuorivra meds hive, magghyts® mayTihas Smilge* 
TR, to keep the force of the mind free from the bodie and brutiſh affe- 
ons, and to refer the uſe of al to the chiefeſt Good, Wherefore it 
doth allow the moderate uſe and fruit of externe things, which are eſti- 
med as good, ſo far as they agree with the true or beſk good : but yet 
ſo far as they differ therefrom, (3. e. ſubſerve not the chieteſt Good] 
ſhe commands, that they be rejeted. A Philoſopheme worthy of a 
Chriſtian mind. This is the import of that Divine Admonition, 
I Cor. 7.31, And they that uſe this world as not abuſing it : as. wh 
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1 Cor. 7. 31 


x#layeuutuer, 45 n0t overiſing it. When ever we overuſe any lower | 


good, we abuſe it, 4. e. turne it. off from its proper uſe. Man has 
a great 
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' Concuprſcencts 


order, he fals under mi 
pag. 507. having laid down this Hypotheſis , That Temperance 


| Convmprſcente. Book 1. 
a great libertie to uſe althings indifferent indifferently, yet io as 
al muſt conduce to his laſt end. And indeed we are no further 
maſter of any thing, or free in the ne of it, than it is brought into 
{ubſervience unto God. Hence, 

4. To nſe or enjoy any inferior good for it ſelf is to abuſe it, This 
lower Univerſe and each part thereof was not made for mans 
Fruition, but Uſe. It's true , Brutes have libertie to enjoy the 
good things of ſenſes ; becauſe they are not capable of any higher 
good : but mans libertie lies in the uſing theſe inferior goods for 
an higher end, the ——— of God : and when heperverts this 

erable curſed bondage. Thus Plato, Gory, 


conſiſtes in the regular uſe of althings , he concludes : 8x 80uying 
$0vTR dK0XA5E5 $2), X TOUT; "GH XOquvTra WANpBY, avivurey xaxdy, arvt 
:Pior Carre, And thus be muſt att , leſt giving the rains to luſts, and 
Suffering them to wander where they liſt , whiles he thinkes to ſatisfic 
them, he fal into an" tmfinite evil, and live a robbers life. Whereby 
he means, that when'mens luſts grow irregular in the uſe of 
things, they ſoon prove infinite and inſatiable. This inordinate 
love to the Creature for it felf is uſually ſtiled Concupiſcence-and 
Luft : which is nothing elſe but a brutiſh- deſire after, and fruition 

of the Creature for it ſelf, without reference to God, the chiefelt 
Good. This tyrannic Concupiſcence Plaro accurately philoſo- 
phiſeth on, Repxb.g. pag.574.. where he deſcribes it, as the greateſt 

Tyrant in the world : Of which ſee Philo. Gen. P.1.1. 3. c. 3. ſelt.y, 

$. 2. This perverſion of the order of Love, and abuſe of inferior 
goods Aguſtineſadly complains of, in that men hereby »ſe what 

they ſhould enjoy, and enjoy what they ſhonld uſe , i. e. they uſe God 

and what belongs to-him 'as means 'to 'promote* their inferior 
goods, the object of their fruition ; and that againſt the-order of 
true Charitie , yea of human Nature , which requires , that'we 
ſhould uſe al lower goods in ſubordination to God the chiefel 

Good. Creatures, when they are uſed in ſubſervience to God 
their laſt End , they are then in their proper place and amiable; 
but when they are made the object of Frurtion, they are then 1N 

the place of God, and ſo molt abominable. Farſenus, Augif. 

Tom. 2. de Nat. lapſ. 1. 2. c. 19.pag. 156. gives this reaſon a prior, 

why it is unlawful to love or enjoy any Creature for it ſelf; be- 

cauſe it is againſt that natural order, which is eſtabliſhed by the 

Eternal Law, For ſuch is the natural condition of a _ 
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Creature, that, according to the order of Nature, -he is placed 
beneath God, coordinate with intellectual Creatures , but above 
corporeous Creatures, Wherefore ſeing God alone 1s ſuperior 
to the rational Creature, he ought , according to the Law of Na- 
ture, by the Pondus of Love to ſubject himſelf to God only : 
which ſo long as he continues to do, he remains juſt and virtuoſe, 
and moſt ordinate in his kind ; fithat virtue is the beſt ſtate of a 
rational Creature 3 or, according to Auguſtine, nothing elſe but 
the order of Love : and by Love, as by a weight, the Soul is kept 
in this middle ſtate , under God the moſt ſupreme Being , and 
above inferior Creatures. This therefore is the bitter root of al 
ordinate motion, when the Sont doth by its love, as a terrene 
Pondus, move inordinately towards the Creatures, fo as to be- 
come ſubject to them. Yea, doth not this perverting the order 


2F 


of Love bring the whole Creation under bondage, as Rom. 8. 21, Rom.8: 21, 225- 


22? Wherein confiſtes the preſent bondage of the Creatures, 
but in this , that they are perverted and turned aſide from that 
Order for which they were made, namely from the ſerving their 
Creator, to feed the luſts of men? The Creatures are not put to 
that uſe for which they were made by God, and this makes 
them groan to be delivered, 6c. Herein conſiſtes the Liberte 
of al Creatures, and our Libertie in the uſe of them, that we are 
thereby made more free in the ſervice and fruition of God ; by 
ſubjecting our ſelves and al inferior goods to God , for the ſer- 
ving and enjoyment of him , we gain dominion over our ſelves 
and althings elſe. But if the heart be inordinate in» adhering to, 
or uſe of the moſt lawful comforts, we immediately fal under 
bondage to them. The way to have the Spirit free in the uſe of 


any created good , is not to uſe or enjoy it too mach, by letting ' 


the Spirit to run too far into it, or loving it for it ſelf: for thereby 
we become ſlaves it. 


5: The more aftnally the Soul intends God as its laſt End, m the memo; 


te of inferior things, the more perfett 3s the uſe-of them. It's a great 
Saying, The moſt aitual Intention 55 beſt : Intention is the molt 
eminent act of Loye : and the moſt perfect intention is that 
which moſt eyes God in the uſe of althings. To imrend any thing, 
as Suarez wel obſerves, is to tend towards it by al manner of ve- 


hement deſires, and important endeavors. Indeed intention dif: 
fers not from efficacious deſire of the end , together with the 


means conducing thereto; whereby it is differexced from Yeller-- 
fie. 


- Vearrs 


x4: 


Mat, 6. 22» 


Intention. © Book I; 
te; which is only a conditionate, faint, imperfect volition of an 


end, without regard to the means. The more ſtrongly and actu- | 


ally we intend our end, the ſooner ſhal we arrive thereto in the 


” ATT 


uſe of means : a ſingle ſtrait intention keeps the Agent ſtrait in * 
its way to its end. Thus Mat. 6. 22. If therefore thine eye, 4,e. | 


the intention of thy wil,be ſingle,z.e. if it hatha lingle end,namely | 


God. Farnſenixs, out of Augutine , Tom. 2, 1. 2. c. 20. pap. 162, 
informes us, that althings are to be referred to God, not only by 


habitual Intention, as the Scholes determine, but alſo by an inten- | 
tion virtually aitual, And he thus demonitrates it : becauſe the | 


mind, when it a&ts, mult requieſce in the love, not of the Crea- 
ture, but of God. For this 1s moſt certain , accerding to Augu- 
ſtine, that an habitual Intention only without a&ual or virtual wil 
not ſuffice; becauſe the juſt, when aſleep, have habitual intention, 
yet they cannot then be ſaid to refer their ations to God. Where. 
fore there is always necellary an a#ual,or at lealt virtual intention 
of referring althings to God. A virtual intention in human adts 
hath the ſame force as actual intention : for it aCts in virtue and 
force received from ſome former aual intention. As when a 
man in a journey 1s carried on towards his end. by a virtual inten- 


tion, influenced by ſome former actual intention. A right inten- | 


tion is the deliberation of a bended wil towards God as the laſt 
end: for where the intention is right, God is the predominant 


end. The end of an action diſcovers its-kind : and the inten- | 


tion diſcoyers the end : For intention properly belongs to the 
Wil, whoſe office it is to refer al to the laſt-end. The intention 
1s the guard of the thoughts and deſires, that which girds up tie 
mind , and keeps it fixed on its laſt end , in the uſe of al mefns. 
He that doth not intend and eye God in his worldly concernes, 
wil not intend him in his beſt duties and ſervices. To have tie 
intention of the Wil actually dire&ted towards God in al inferior 


- £oods is the Spirit of right Uſe. ' And herein indeed confiſtes 


much of the Souls libertie as to means, to intend God in al. It's 
a good Notion of Aquinas, That the Soul, by intending temporals i 
order to God, is elevated and advanced; otherwiſe it is depreſſed ai 
brought down, namely when it intends any temporal thing for it 
ſelf. Thus alſo Zanſenins, in his Auguſt. Tom. 2, 1.1. c. 6. pag. 49 
where he gives this difference between Uſe and Frustion': © What: 
*ever is loved as an end, which a man deſires to enjoy and to be 


©bleſſed thercin, that rules over the Lover : for this is the diffe 
6 rence 
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rence between Uſe and Fruition , that the Wil depreſſeth it ſelf 
© under what it enjoys, but it elevates it ſelf above what it uſeth : 
© ſothat it is a Servant of that which it enjoys, but Lord over 
© what it makes uſe of, This inferior viſible World what is it but 
a Map of things inviſible ? And ought we not then firmely to in- 
tend God inal theſe lower things? And is not this the moſt per- 
fett uſe, when the Soul doth ſpiritnally and actually contemplate, 
intend, and adhere to God in al theſe lower goods of time? As 
Intention directs the Wil, ſo Faith directs the Intention in the 
uſe and proſecution of al means: it is the Intention that regulates 
the qualitie of the action in the uſe of things; and it is divine 
Faith and Love that regulate the Intention. This is wel explica- 
ted and demonſtrated by Greg. Ariminenſis, 2. Sent. Diſt.38. Qugſt. 
1. Art. 1. where he proves, That according to the bonitie or pra- 
vitie of the Intention of the Worker , we are to meaſure the bonitie or 
pravitie of the worke. Which he demonſtrates by theſe Conclult- 
ons: (1) That Intention only is right or morally good , whereby that 


ts intended or loved for it ſelf, which ought to be loved for it ſelf. (2) 


Every Intention of a Worker, whereby any thing beſides God ts intended 
for it ſelf, that Intention is evil. And the reaſon is invincible, be- 
cauſe eyery rational Creature ought to refer al his aCts to God as 
his laſt end. Hence, according to the bonitie or pravitie of the 
Intention , we may take a meaſure of the bonitie or pravitie of 
Uſe: Every Intention of the Agent, wherein any thing but God 
is intended as the Jaſt end, is a depraved Intention : becauſe no- 
thing is to be intended for it ſelf but the laſt end. Whence it 
follows, that no Intention is right or morally good, but that 
whereby we intend or love for it ſelf, that which ought to be 
intended or loved for it ſelf, namely the laſt end and chiefeſt good, 
uſing and referring althings elſe , as means ſubordinate thereto, 
as1t is acutely demonſtrated by Ariminenſis, in 2, Sent. Diſt. 38. 
Queſt. 1, Art. 1. 
$. 5. Having explicated the nature of Vſe, we may with more Frutzon. 

facilitie and expedition examine what Fruition imports. As to 
ſe a thing, is to zxtend, eleit, and imploy it for the acquirement of 
ſome other thing; ſo ro enjoy a thing , #s by love to adhere unto it 


- forit ſelf,, without reference to any other thing. Thus Fanſenins, Aug, 


Tom,2.1.1.c.6. gives us this difference between Uſe and Fruition, 
He that »ſerh a thing has dominion over it, to refer it to this or 
thatend z but he that enjoys any thing doth bring down his Soul 
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by Iove unto a ſubjection thereto, and is in that regard inferior 
$0 it, though ſuperior to whatever he doth uſe. This Arimnenſis, 
in Sent. Part. 1, Diſt. 1. Queſt. 1, 2, 3. has acutely determined; 
where he gives us the nature of Fruztion, and its difference from 
Uſe in theſe Concluſions. (1) No Nolition 1s Fruition : becauſe 
every Nl 1s the flight of the wil, and that which is ordained for 
ſome other. (2) Evcry Voition is either Uſe or Fruition : becauſe 
every thing is willed either for it ſelf or ſome other. (3) No Uſe 
3s Frmition : becauſe no one that wils a thing for another, can he 
fatd to wil that thing as his laſt end : becauſe the volition of the 
laſt end is the cauſe of the volition of that which refers to that 


- end : but nothing can be the cauſe of it ſelf: Ergo. (4) Fri 


tion and Uſe may confiſt together in the Wil, as to different objeits. (5) 
The Wil ought not to Uſe God : 1.e. asa means conducible to ſome 
other end. (6) A Love of Fruition muſt terminate no where but 
on God. (7) To love any thing for God, ts nothing elſe than to love 
it , becauſe God 1s loved 1, e. to love it as conducible to God. In . 


. Fruition there are four conſiderables, (1) Love. (2) Poſſeſſion 


of and Vnion with the Objett beloved. (3) Communion. (4,) Dele- 
ffation and joy. Of theſe in their order. 

1. AlFruition imports Love. For no man can enjoy what he 
doth not love: al Love tends to Union, ſpecially with its laſt 
end : Yea, according to the Scholes, there is a mutual Inheſfion 
between the Zover and Beloved. The Lover lives in the Belo- 
ved, and the Beloved in the Lover : which is moſt true in regard 
of that Love of Fruition, whereby the Soul enjoys God : for God 
lives in the Soul that loves him, and the Soul lives in God, who 
is eſſential Love. This Love of Fruition is wel expreſſed by Plato, 
Repub. 6. pag. 485. Awe ulw GT tis iy Tr of Gnlvyia (Coides 
peruoy, 1008 as irs bis TENG Tet ddtvictegt , ware fa win 
SmxeTdouyor, But in that man, whoſe affettwons are greatly raviſhed 
with one objett , they are infirme and remifſe towards other things, 4 
rivers , derived elſewhere. His mind is, that Love of Fruitron 1s 
properly towards one object, namely the laſt end. But more ex- 
preſlely, in his Phedo, he ſaith: 5 + p3p Exay 6Hfupe} me ay «6 0 
you Tacs Ty ans Pratieve, He that is wiſe deſires always to be with 
and enjoy that which 1 better or his be$+ oood : 1. e. Union and Frut 
tion is the main thing bis Love aims at. Every one is ſtrongly 
carried forth by Love towards his laſt end : yea thoſe very ads 
of love and dglire are fruition in part. Thence 4ri#+. Rher. bb. 2. 


Cap- 
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cap. 18. Nd 73 wayry tiolivar JateiCoy wet 73 igadwev, Becauſe al 
are wont to be converſant about what they love, This intime con- 
nexion between Love and Fruition is excellently wel explicated 
by Fanſenins, .Augu3t. Tom.2.1.1.c.6. pag. 40. Love of Fruition 
ordains and diſpoſeth the Love towards 1ts Beloved : whom it re- 
eards as its firſt Principe or Cauſe, and its laſt end, in the fruition 


of which it expects perfect felicitie. For what is Fraztion but - 


this, to adhere to and acquieſce in another as its firlt principe 
and laſt end ? But now every thing that is ordained to another, 
is in that reſpect neceſſarily inferior to that other. Whence 
Love of Fruition keeps the Soul in ſubjeftion to God its lalt end, 
but gives it dominion over every inferior good. This Fanſenius 
more fully explicates, Tom, 2. 1, 2, c. 16. pag. 149, Many, faith 
he , thinke they love not ſuch things, to which they are indeed 
intimately and ſtrongly united : but this is with facilitie detected 
by Fruition : for Love cannot be wel underſtood without Fruztzon, 
nor yet Fruition without Love ; becauſe Love is the beginning of 
Fruition , and Fruition the end of Love, No man enjoys but 
what he loves; and no man loves any thing as his laſt end , but 
what he would enjoy : whence, as there is no Fruition but what 
is ſweetened with Love , ſo there is no Love*'but what tends to 
Fruition, Therefore Love, according to e Auguſtine, is nothing 
elſe but the Wil, by its Pozdus, tending to Fruition, What is 
Love, but a ſecret Fountain ſtreaming towards Fruition ? And 
what is Fruition, but an Ocean of ſatisfaction, in which Love 1s 
immerſed and ſwallowed up? Is not then Fruition near akin to 
Love? Thence Augn#tine , explicating the nature of Fruition, 
tels us, that to enjoy, #5 to adhere to a thing for it ſelf : for if it be 
not adhered to for it ſelf, it is not properly loved or enjoyed, but 
that other thing, for whoſe ſake it is embraced. But to ſpeak 
preciſely, every kind of Love is not Fruition, but that only which 
{olaceth it ſelf in the embracements of its beloved : which if ay- 
ſent, the wil moves towards it by deſires. This is wel expound- 
cd by Plato, Phedro, pag. 25 1. 65 T4os xt1TsWEy xorAP y Juyi @r- 
1% 4 6dyeTa, GC. Wherefore every Soul, ſo long as it is pricked 
and wounded with deſires, it feels grief, and is enraged thereby ; and 
then again it is recreated with the memorie of that fir Beautie it 
once Leveld. And thus variouſly affetted, by reaſon of impatient furie, 
car not ſleep, but wanders up an{ down with deſire to ſee the firs 


Beautie : which when it has once got a glance of , then breaking al 
T3 3 bounds 
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' What we enjoy. Neither doth Fruition import poſſeſſion only, 


Union. Book I, 


bounds of ModeFty it ſolaceth it ſelf im the embraces thereof, &c, By 
al which it is apparent, (1) That al Fruition cf, or love to any 
Creature for it 1elf is ſinful concupiſcence. (2) That God alone 
is to be embraced with a love of Frition as our laſt end ; becauſe 
he alone is to be loved for himſelf. He that loves any thing 
with God, and not for God, loves him not as he ought. 

2, The next part of Frution is Poſſeſſion of and Union with the 
Ob;e&t beloved. Al complete Fruition ſuppoſeth Poſſeſſion and 
Union : for if the object be abſent, there can be only love of de- 
ſire, not perfect Fruition : becauſe to enjoy a thing 1s the terme 
of deſire. Plato, in his Timens, informes us, that ewwSwyoria, Bea- 
zitude, conſiſtes in nothing elſe but Vx3y # da/poye Euiotoy ty-auimed 
< ware xerooungWoy, to have a good Demon dwelling in himſelf, &c. 
whereby he underſtands God. The like alſo in his Politics, pas, 
309. he ſhews how the Soul being united to the firit Beantie or chief- 
eFt Good, it thereby becomes happ'e. And Thales being asked, What 
was moſt fweet ? anſwered , &alvyyavey, to poſſeſſe , meaning the }. 
chiefeſt Good. This poſleſtion of the fupreme Good, which be- 
longs to Fruition, is wel exprefled by Ariſtotle , Eth. lib. 4. cap. 4. | 
art.37. * 1 auTh dgerh xlipaTC x eye * xlnun © 73 nds 
&Ztoy x TruaTdoy, For the virtue of poſſeſſion and of worke is not the 
ſame : For the virtue of poſſeſſion is that it might be moſt eſtimed, pres 
cious and dear. Where by Poſſeſſion he feems to mean Fruition, 
as by worke, Uſe. So eAriſtotle, Rhet. lib. 2, cap. 18, ſpeaking of 
Rich men, their Fruition of riches as their laſt end, faith, w«gop- 
Tis Tt ind © xiowws Ty TASTS* Genie wap TxovTis anayra Tayals, 
STw Naextivray They receive a great impreſſion from the poſſeſſion of 
riches : for they _—_ affeRed 5 if Pen e ed F good : heed: 
ing Rickes they enjoy them as their chiefeſt good ; and fo have 
their ſpirits formed by, yea transformed into them : for althings 
cre faſhioned and framed into the image and idea of thoſe good 
fhings which they poſſeſſe and enjoy as their laſt end : Fruition 
breeds firſt imitation of or likeneſſe unto, and then nnion with 


but alſo union with its laſt end, 5. e. moral and objettive union 
at leaſt, inot phyſic andreal : for without union there can be no 
Fruition of that good we poſſefle. Now the union which the 
Soul has with its chiefeſt Good is moſt intimate, firme, and inviola- 
ble. For the Union of Spirits is far more intimate and firme 
than that of bodies among themſelves, or with Spirits. he 

cnſes | 
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ſenſes in extracting pleaſures out of ſenſible good are converſant 
only about the externe accidents ; Moreover the pleaſures taken 
in by the ſenſes come not in altogether, but gradually and by par- 
cels: therefore the union of object and ſubject is more remote 
and partial only : But the Soul, in the Fruition of the chicfeſt 
ſweeteſt good, being ſpiritual, and of the ſame nature with its 
object, has a more complete reception thereof, and intimate uni- 
on therewith : whence the pleaſures that attend the ſame are of 
- al the molt ſpiritual, pure, intenſe, and permanent, as here- 


after. 


29 


3. Al Fruition importes Communior with our chiefeſt Good: communion. 


For to enjoy a thing , according to the origination of the word Frui, ex vino-- 
among the Latines, Is to participate of the fruits thereof. And may mini 


any participate of the fruits of the chiefeſt Good, without com- 
munmon therewith ? Indeed al union, at leaſt with the ſupreme 
Good, is in order to communion ; which doth formaliſe, yea 
conſummate the Souls Beatitude in its moſt perfect ſtate. Ir is 
not the poſſeſſion of any good can make them. happy that have it, 
unleſle they-enjoy what they poſleſſe. This is lively illuſtrated 
by Plato.in his Phedo, pas. 80, &c. This Phedo coming to Socra- 
tes at the time when he was ready to die, Socrates philoſophiſeth, 
even to admiration, on the Souls immortal ſtate atter death, and 
its felicitie in communion with the .chiefeſt Good. His words 
are theſe: 4 5 JJuxin 4g 73 ans 73 cis ToisToy Toro EThggy 01% 05 
ov, yevycioy uh nal agyy 1 deidh,, fig og S's, ws danldas, mug * djalby x, peg» 
714.0y Ox6y * 07 &v ©u0s bI;Ay, write x Th diy urn tT20, But the Soul, 
being a thing unviſivle, departs to ſuch a place, as is moſt generous, 
pure, and inviſible , name.y to the ſtate of the dead, where it enjoys 
God the moſt wiſe and choiceſt Good ; where, if God wil, my Soul 
muſt immediately go. Thence he addes, pag. 81. ##3v s&Tw & Eyuons 
os 73 Fuozoy euirh 73 Iaoy eTipye]2, 73 Yay T5 7 dIavaroy 5 Ge5- 
y11zov3 of dpxoully dg xn wr) ouSaiuort i), mhdvns t ayvoiag x) Con 
Coy v, dryetoy igYTwy * 7 aN\oy Keray  wvigencioy eT1 cy why * 
warte 3 ailar x7! of wiuunuPuy » ws dAnlas + Auney yeovoy le 
Otdy Meyer; Doth nit therefore the mind thus qualified go to that 
drvine Being like it ſelf? I ſay, that divine, immortal, and wiſe Being ? 
"Where when it arrives, doth it not evade a'tocetier happy, being freed 
from Error, Ignorance, T errors, wild Loves, and other human Infirmi- 
ties, and as we fay of thoſe who are initiated in Sacreds, ſpend the 
reſt of its time in communion with God? This he makes 1o be the 
Itate of pure Souls ſeparated 3 whereas impure polluted m 
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paſſe unto their place of puniihment as he in what follows de- 


monſtrates. "2 | 
This Communion with God Plato, Tim. go. makes to conſiſte, 


banvicg Teopep nal Kuvioers Smdidoyau, in gruing the Soul its proper food 


and motions : which he chicfly placeth, (1) in the Contemplation 
of God. This he more fully explicates, Coviv. pag. 211, where 
he makes, The Contemplation of the firſt Beautie, 70 Yip, nuents, 


(ororedegr SC. that divine, ſincere, uniforme, ſimple, pure, incontami- 


nate , perfett Beantie , to be the moſt raviſhing ſp:tacle ; and that 
which makes us perfettly happie. A&ts of Contemplation on God 
are molt tranquille, pleaſant, congenial to the Soul , uniforme, 


felf-ſufficient, and permanent. Thus e Aquinas, 2. 2. Quaſe. 179. 


Art. 1. © Every thing manifeſtes its life by that operation which 
< is moſt proper to it, and whereunto it is chiefly inclined : Now, 
<in as much as Contemplation is the proper act of man whercunto 
© he is molt inclined, and wherein he delights moſt , it follows, 
< that herein the main of his life conſiſtes. To contemplate the 
fifſt cauſe and laſt end of althings how delicious and agreable is 
it: Contemplation binds the mind to its object, and thence in- 
ſenſibly transformes it thereinto, Is it not ſweet to the eye to 
contemplate light ? And is not the laſt end the prime light of the 
Soul ? Doth not the contemplation of our. laſt end give us a 


divine light to improve al other objects we converſe with ? And 


are not althings hereby turned into God ? Doth not the Con- 
templation of God, as our choiceſt Good, enable us to live in 
God, and to him ? | 
(2) But yet together with Contemplation there muſt be 4vine 
Love and Complacence, which 1s another part of the Souls com- 
munion with its laſt end. Contemplation brings in the chiefeſt 
Good into the Soul; but divine Love carries out the Soul to it, 
by adherence to, and delight in it. The amorous Soul living in 
God by love , dies in it ſelf, How many artifices doth divine 
Love uſe for the enjoyment of its choiceſt Good 2 As man loll 
God by loving the Creature more than God ; ſo by loving God 
more than the Creature he again finds God , and ſatisfaC&tion 10 
him. Love to God ſettles the Soul in one point, out of which 
it needs not {tir to find Felicitie. A Soul thus inſpired with the 
flames of divine Love has a little Heaven in it. The Stoic thinkes 
it ſweeter to love than to be beloved. Certainly divine Love 1s 
molt «7tive an1 perſefive : it has a violence and pain, which - 
mo 


—_ 
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moſt ſweet and delicious. The Soul by loving its Ilaſt-end poſſe 
feth, enjoys, and ves 1n it, Have not althings a deſire of union 
and communion with what they love ? And the more vehement 
our love is, if it be of the chiefelt good, the ſweeter our fruition 
thereof is. This love gains ſtrength by oppoſition : it makes. 
the moſt difficult ſervice ſweet. The only limits this victorious. 
divine Love propoſeth to it ſelf, is to have no limits. Where 
ever the Soul turnes 1t cannot but feel dolors, if it acquieſce not 
, in God; but ſo faras it adheres to God, it feels no pain. Augu- 
ftine, that great Doctor of Love to God , compriſed al Chriſtian 
Morals in Love ; which 1s the plenitude of the Law and our beſt 
Inſtructor in every Dutie. It is a luminous fire that diſcovers. 
things moſt ſecret, and penetrates things moſt profound : it is an 
incomparable Antidote againſt human corruption. Whence alſo 
Auguſtine termed al Virtue but the order of Love : and its admira- 
ble efficace is ſeen in this, that it doth lift the heart above al 
things create, and yet at the ſame time depreſle it at the loweſt 
centre of ſelf-nothingneſle. Al the labors of this Love are ful of di- 
vine ſuavities, and carrie their rewards in them : Afflictians blunt 
not its edge : caſt it into au ocean of miſerie , and it ſwims above 
al: it eſtimates its miſerie only by the loſle, and its Beatitude only 
by the fruition of its laſt end. Mediocritie, which in other 
things is eſtimed Vertue, is a Vice in Love to God, which admits: 
no exceſſe. Theſe and ſuch like are the Acts of. the Soul in Com: 
munion with God, as our laſt end. This Communion with God, . 
the Romans, in their manner and according to their obſcure ſen- 
timents, expreſſed by their Lei#:/ternia , or Beds placed in their 
Temples, whereon they conceited they feaſted and had commu- 
nion with their Gods: Of which fee Znd. Vives in August. (wv. 
bib. 3. cap. 17. 

6.6. Laſtly, Fruition of the choiceſt Good carries with it fatiſ- pelu7ation and 
fymg Pleaſures, Suavities, and Delizhts. No one properly enjoys a 7oy- 
thing,who hath not ſome joy in the Fruition thereof. The Qmetati- _ . 
on, Deleftation, and Satisfattion, which the Soul finds in the enjoy- - how 
ment of its laſt end is greatly illuſtrated by Plato, in his Philebus, gene ? 
where he treats profeſſedly of this ſubje&t. So pag. 15. 9 3 wg6- 

Toy urs yvouuly© irago]e  vewy, ns ws TIVE ogicy Sugntas FNTA 
&v vg" ndvis afleng Te nal weyTe xu9 aioy ao © > He that be- 
ing young having taſted thereof, like one overjoyed, as if he had found 
4 treaſure of wiſdome, leaping for joy, and as it were under 4 _ 

| Enthi- 
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Enthuſtaſme or rapture, he moves every diſcourſe chearfully and orderly. 
This Tranſport of divine Joy is proper to no act but the Fruition 
of our laſt end. Thence Phleb. pag. 40.he thus diſtinguiſheth be- 
tween true and falſe pleaſures: There are in the minds of wicked 
men ifuna Cayeapnutces, painted pleaſures, but ſuch as are altogether 


falſe. Whence he concludes : 4dNow deg ndovals T& woe of wo 


7. The Cauſes of 
DelefAations 


(1) 4 ſw:et 
Good. 


vneo? Xaipumy » of 5 &yaloi oo dyflpdroy danfict » Wherefore wicked 
men for the maſt part are glutted with falſe pleaſures ; but virtuoſe 
men with ſuch as are ſincere and genuine. Wicked mens pleaſures 
are ſucked from ſome dirtie terrene goods; and therefore only 
imaginarie and ſpurious; but the virtuoſe mans pleaſures are 
formed out of the chiefeſt good, and therefore genuine and fatiſ: 
fying. But to philoſophiſe more diſtintly of that DeleCtation, 
Joy, and Pleaſure, which attends the fruition of the chicfeſt Good, 
we ſhal examine and inquire into, (1) The (auſe:, (2) The pro- 


per Ad;un&s,- (3) The Effetts thereof ; and that according to Pla- 
ro's Philoſophemes. 


1. Threethings are eſlentially requiſite to the conſtitution of 


true DeleCtation and Joy. (1) A ſweet Good. (2) Poſſeſſion of 
that Good. (3) Afions conſequent to that poſſeſſion. (1) There 
muſt be a ſweet Good, out of which al true pleaſure is formed: 
and by how much the more ſweet and pleaſant the good is , by 
ſo much the more perfect is the delight. Satisfying joy is for- 
med out of nothing but the moſt amiable beſt good. This Plato 


. frequently inculcates. Thus Phedr. Pay: 251. treating of the 


Contemplation of the chiefeſt Good, he ſaith : iSfox 5 xat £moxe- 
TdHouwpn Tutper, Thurs ZZ Te TOTE ovuTetenſula, dvamrolu 5 nefions 


xiyJewy Ts xa: ad\yor Yantw- dl AN ar Taurlu yAuUruTdTlw fy md 


eagyT! xapniTar* ev VN, exfox 5) tx SmAvims]ai, 3N Tie 7% KaAs 
ate wntiey- wofiru, Whom when it ſhal ſee, and inſtil the deſire 


i of him into it ſelf, it ſhal then break al bounds of modeftie, and havirg 


Lot libertie of breathing, it ſhal ceaſe to be exagitated by pricking do- 
lors. This moſt ſweet pleaſure it enjoys in the preſence of its ſweetest 
good, ſo that it can never depart from its embraces , neither doth it 
value any thing more than its beloved. Such infinite pleaſure flows 
from the preſence of the ſweeteſt Good. Perfect Joy cannot 
forme it ſelf out of any inferior good : it ſprings only from the 
beſt ſweeteſt good , which infuſeth its divine ſuavitics into the 
Soul. What but the firſt eſſential, univerſal, Soul-ſatisfying good 
can feed immortal Souls with perfe& delights? (2) Another 

Spring 
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Spring of Deletion is Poſſeſſion; which as it is eſſential to al (2) Poſſuſſon. 
Fruition , ſo in a particular manner to Joy that attends the ſame: 
for every one is delighted in the obtainment of what he loves: 
and by -how much the ſweeter the object beloved is , and the poſ- 


ſeſſion more intimate , by ſo much the greater is the delight. 
Thence it is a great Philoſopheme with Plato, That true Foy 
iſneth from the copulation of finite and infinite , i.e. to ſpeak na- 
kedly, from the Union of the Soul with God. This Plato, accord- 
ing to his allegoric mode, expreſſeth , Conviv. 206, Al men, ſaith 
he, in their manner conceive and are pregnant ; and when they have 
gone their time , Nature deſires to bring forth. Thence he con. 
cludes :; S184 Tara ITay wi naxg weooreheCly 73 Kuiv, Iantoy Te 
wyvs]au, nat upegvouuar Sraxfra, nat Tixles TE x42 1arvd.* GTey 5 Ui. 
989» Cuullponiy Te nal AunsulWev cvarneaTaH: hal SmoTpame|au, xdl dyes 
ATar, Kal £ YlVd NG Ioov 70 xunud Xantnos gign, Therefore as 
oft. as that which us pregnant adheres to the fir Beautie or ſweetest 
Good, it 1s affected with joy, hilaritie, and pleaſure; and brings forth 
and generates : but on the contrary , when it adheres to what 1s baſe 
and ſordid, it 1 contratted by forrow and grief , and thence , being 
not able to bring forth, it is tormented with pains and dolors. By 
which he deſcribes to the life the different effects which follow 
on the Souls adhering to God, and to inferior Goods : upon 
the Souls adherence to God follows the generation of Soul-ra- 
viſhing pleaſures ; but upon adherence to baſe worldly good no 
true pleaſure follows, but vexatious dolors and torments. This 
pleaſure, that follows on adherence to, and poſſeſſion of God, 


Generatio yo- 
luptatis ex co- 
pulatione finit 
& infinitl. 


is wel expreſſed by David, Pſal. 25. 13. His Soul ſhal dwel at Pal. 24. 13., 


eaſe: Heb. loge in goodneſſe. When God dwels in the Soul , it 
then doth loge in goodneſſe, or dwel at caſe : where there is 
want, there can be no perfect eaſe and delight: but when the 
Soul Iogeth in divine Goodneſle , it then finds caſe and pleaſure. 
Every want wrings and pincheth the Soul : it can never loge 
with eaſe, til it ioge in the chicfeſt Gaod by poſſeſſing the ſame, 
whereby al its wants are ſupplied. The Soul, when it fits moſt 
uneafie as to inferior goods, ſo far as it dwels in God, and God 
dwels in it, ſo far it finds eaſe. Properly we never enjoy any 
thing, til we find reſt in it: this the Soul finds fo far as it poſ: 
ſeſſeth God. Whence ſprings deleCtation and pleaſure : Polſeſ- 
lon gives the obtainment of deſires : and deſires ſo far as ob- 
tained fil with joy proportionable to the deſires. | 

E. (3) The 


34 Aion a cauſe of Foy. Book I. 
(3) Aftion a (3) The immediate effective Spring of DeleCtation and Joy 
eaſe of Foy. is Motion or Attion. Whence Joy is defined by Cicero , a ſweet 

motion in ſenſe. Yea, things in themſelves bitter and irkefome, 
how ſweet are they oft made by exercice! It is generally dcter- 
mined in the Scholes, That operation and motion is the proper cauſe 
of Deleftation : and 1s not the operation and motion of the Soul 
in the fruition of the: ſweeteſt good of al the moſt noble and per- 
fect ? Actings of the Soul on the chicfeſt good, O what ſweet in- 
ſpirations of Divine ſuavitics are they attended with ! Thus Pla-. 
to, Repub, g. pag. 582, © Ts ow12& Va oiay ndevbs T4, &c. How 
great pleaſure the contemplation of the firs Being brings with it , none 
out a Philoſopher can taſte. So In his Phearns, pag. 24.9. ſpeaking 
of the Contemplation of the firſt Being, he addes : avrn reowy 
rOunnatwy delm T5 % o; aciwys This is the mot raviſhing ecſtaſie 
and compoſed of the bef# things. That al true pleafure arifeth from 
virtuoſe exercices about the ſweeteſt good, Ariſtotle, in imitation 
of his Maſter Plato, has wel demonſtrated. So Erh. 1.1. c.9. p.43. 
As wm the Olympian Games not he that is moFF beantiful, or moſt valiany 
CAYTIES away the Crown ; but 6 dyonGouuer, but they that contend for 
Vittorie : So un this human life, they that do good, are made part aker, 
of good things, And then he addes the reaſon : #975 & 5 8G av. 
Tay ual evTOy nds, Ther life ss indeed ſweet and joyous of it ſelf--- 
He is delighted or recreated in juſt things , who by love embraceth ju- 
ftice---- To thoſe that are ſtuaioſe of virtue, virtuoſe afts are of them- 
felves pleaſant and atlicions : 4. e. they carrie in them their own 
reward, a divine ſuavitie. And he ſubjoins the reaſon : «dv 5 
wg&oderau F ndwvis 6 BIO wr , warte aerdins Tivds, an? Td ? i 
Soylud Us bem * aweys Tos vienulWors 538, 8d" Txp doafds 6 wh Natewy 7 
acthets exten QC. But their life needs not pleaſure as an addita 
ment or appendix , but has pleaſure included in it : For beſides what 
has been ſpoken, he is not a good man, who is not delighted in good aili- 
075. . Neither doth any cal him juſt , who doth not take pleaſure 
juſt deeds : or liberal, who is t delighted in liberal afts. So in other 
Virtues, Whence he concludes: If ſo then, nal” aire} ay Gy ai 
147" age7lw megzeis nd fe, virtuoſe alts are of themſelves ſweet \Whence 
he collects this general Conclfion : desry deg x) nalmnigen, tþ Nlgon 
» Soupovie, formal Beatitude is the beſt, faireſt, aid ſweeteſt thing : 
z.e. Nothing ſo ſweet as by virtuoſe afts to adhere to, and enjoy 
the ſweeteſt and beſt good: And indced herein Plato and Ariſto- 
:te accord and agree with ſacred Philoſophie, For David afſures 
Us, 
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us, that nothing was ſo ſweet to him, as the Contemplation and 
Fruition of God, by acts of Faith, &c. So Pſal. 27. 4. One thing pai, 25. 4. 
have I deſired--- to behold the beautie of the Lord: Heb. to behold with 
ſingular delight. For 111 conltrued with 2 ſignifies, ro ſee with 
great pleaſure and deleftation, as v.13. O! how ſweet and deli- 
cious was 1t to David to look on the golden Arke , the Symbol 
of Chriſts Humanitie, and there by Faith to adore the Deitie ! So 
Pſal. 106. 5. That I may ſee the good of thy choſen, that 1 may rejoice Pal, 105. 5. 
. in the gladneſſe of thy nation : Heb. to ſee in good, 1. e. to enjoy the 
good ſcen with pleaſure and fatisfaftion : for 3x9 conſtrued with 
2 lignifies , to exjoy with pleaſure, O! how delicioſe is the fidu- 
cial contemplation of the ſweeteſt Good ! What is formal Bea- 
titude, but the immediate, glorioſe, perfect Intuition or Viſion of 
the ſupreme Beautie ? And what infinite deleCctation enſues here- 
on? What a joyous contemplation is it to behold the Deitie in 
the Arke of Chrilts Humanitie ? What infuſions of Divine ſua- 
vities flow hence ? Doth not the Beautie of the firſt Cauſe and 
faireſt Good captivate al hearts that behold it ? How much ſpiri- 
tual deleftation is there in'one glance on the ſweeteſt Good ? 
How ſoon 1s the holy Soul- filled with divine ſuavities, when it 
can, in any meaſure, contemplate the Glorie of the prime 
Beautie, Thus P/al. 104. 34. My meditation of him ſhal be ſweet : Pla. 104+ 34+ 
1 wil be olad in the Lord, Yea, would not an appropriating 
view of the admirable perfections of God, the ſweeteſt Good, 
turne Hel it ſelf into Heaven ? Such are the divine ſuavities, 
which attend virtuoſe acts, in the Fruition of the ſweeteſt Good. 
$. 7. We now deſcend .o diſcourſe of and explicate the nature 2. the Adjun#s |. 
of DeleCtation in regard of its proper Adjuntts, which are various, of D#letiation. 
(1) Al Delectation and Joy mult be real and ſincere: and the (1) 1 #5 reak 
more real and ſincere it is, the better it is. And doth not this 
give a great advance to thoſe joys and ſtuavities which attend the 
fruition of our laſt end and ſweeteſt good ? May any delices be 
compared with theſe, in point of ſinceritie and realitie ? What 
are al other plcaſures in compariſon of theſe, but painted ſha- 
dows, yca mere lies? This 1s Uvely illuitrated by Plato, Phileb. 
par. 40. where he ſtiles al terrene pleaſures , 74 pavTaoue]a ifu- 
Xena; Phantaſmes or Imaginations painted in our minds : as Winer 
a man conceits he has a vaſt treaſure of gold in his poſſeſſion , which 
he has net, yet takes pleaſure in ſuch a ſick dream. Whence he addes: 
There are falſe pleaſures in the minds of men, which yet, by mens 71- 
2 diculo:s 
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(2) Congenzal 


Pleaſures. 


Congenial Pleaſures. Book I. 


dculous figments, amitate true pleaſures. And then he concludes : 
2 yoveas o' oiuary neTavosuly ws iwoy Tive Tegroy tial wornggi mals 
md 4 dS; y iD, Neither do I jndge, that we may conſider pleaſures 
77 any other regard evil, but as they are falſe. B” which he 1invin- 
cibly demonſtrates, that no pleaſures are truly 'ach, but thoſe that 
are fincere, real, and ſubſtantial ; which he makes proper to vir- 
tuoſe men, who adhere to the ſweeteſt Good. This real pleaſure 
is elſewhere ſtiled by him #iamecyss ſincere genuine pleaſure z which 


. he makes to be peculiar to the fruition of the beſt Good. This he 


more openly expreſſeth, Rep:þ. g. pag. 580. where he ailcrtes, 
That a wiſe or virtuoſe man only , Tas idovas Tos aantecaTas xagne: 
Haz, doth taſte of the meſt genuine and true pleaſures. So pag. 583. 
#8 may anndis iy 1 FS annwr adord malw Tis 1% Geoviue, Neither 
7s there any true pleaſure, but that of a wiſe man. Whereby he, (as 
Solomon) underitands a virtuoſe man. Thus Plats the Jew, that 
great Platonilt : ie Ty & Totc Ths Juxis wovors ayalols 1 dyovev: 
10 xees 1 axibSiacl0 eeiordlar, Kc, Becauſe al genuine and 
ſincere joy is found ny in the minds of good men \, therefore every 
wiſe man rejoiceth in himſelf, and not i things forrein. Thence, 
faith Seneca, T hoſe things in which the vulgar for delight themſelves,. 
have only a thin ſuperficial pleaſare ; __ ſometimes an advontitious 
Joy, which hath no funde or bottome. There is no ſolid ſublitantial 
Joy, but what flows from, and ſome way refers to the fruition of 
the ſweeteſt good: al other pleaſures are only epinionative , and 
grounded on falſe imagination. | 
(2) The Dclectation that flows from the Fruition of the 
ſweeteſt Good is molt congernial, and proper. to the Soul ; and 
therefore moſt perfet. Thus Plato, Repnb. g. pag. 585. # deg 79 
TAneR As qury regontovrwy dv Gi, T3 To) Gyr! x TW mano oyray 


. wAnupLulWoy, arey buTws Te Kai arnfecteg yaigey ky moroT ndbvy dandely 


If therefore to be filled with things conſentaneous to nature be ſweet» 
then that which is indeed filled with the firſt Being , and theſe things 
that partake moſt of Being, is more truly affetted with true pleaſure. 
His Argument lies thus: Nothing is more delicious to human 
Nature, than to be filled with ſuch things as are moſt conſenta- 
neous and agreadle to its more noble part the Soul : Now to be 
filled with the fruition of the firſt Being and ſweeteſt Good is 
moſt proper and agreable to the Soul : therefore this is moſt de- 
Iicious to human Nature. So Plato, Repub. g. pag. 580. ſaith, A 
wiſe maz from the contemplation of God enjoys , ndevas Tas four, xd 

Te 
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Tas CerTigas, pleaſures proper to himſelf, and therefore the beff. The 
perfection of al human pleaſures and joys ariſeth from their con- 
naturalitie to the Soul :: for this being mans moſt noble part, yea 
indeed (according to Platonic as wel as ſacred eſtimation) a mans 
ſelf, the more congenial our pleaſures are hereto , the more per- 
fect they are : Now the pleaſures and ſuavities, which flow from 
_ the fruition of our ſweeteſt good, are of al moſt connatural. and 

congenial to the Soul. For by how much the more immaterial, 
ſpirital, and intellectile our joys are, by ſo much the more agrea- 
ble they are to our Spirits: and are any joys more ſpirital, than 
thoſe that flow from the fruition of our laſt end and ſweeteſt good, 
which is God ? Can any thing affect the Soul with higher dele- 
tation, than the fruition of the chiefeſt good, which is ſo agrea- 
ble to it, and which ſhe receiveth immediately without the mini- 
ſerie of her externe ſenſes? This is wel expreſſed by Dzgby, of 
the Souls Immorta'itie, pag. 459. *We are ſure that what pleaſure 
*a man receiyeth , he receiveth by means. of his Soul, even al 
<corporeal pleaſure : for be the working object never ſo agrea- 
©ble and pleaſing unto him , he reapeth thence ſmal delight, if. 
<his Souls attention be carried in the mean time another way 
{from it. Certainly then thoſe things affect thgSoul molt pow- 
&erfuily, which are connatural to her , and which ſhe ſeizeth on: 
eand reliſheth' immediately ; rather than thoſe impure ones,. 
© which come ſophiſticated to her, through the muddy chanels of 
©the ſenſes. Obſerve but the different comportment of an am- 
© bitioſe and ſenſual man, and you wil ealily perceive this. Are * 
not mental pleaſures, ſpecially in the contemplation of the firſt 
Beautie, moſt ſavorie and delicious? Yea, do not theſe by exer- 
cice become as it were one with the Soul ? Again, are not ſpiritual 
pleaſures molt rational, judicious, diſcrete, and wiſe? O! what # 
a world of folie and indiſcretion, yea, may I not ſay, for the molt 
part, brutiſh paſſion lies wrapped up in ſenſual pleaſures? Laſt- 
ly, theſe pleaſures, which flow from the fruition of the ſweeteſt 
good, do moſt elevate, dignific, and ennoble the Soul ; and there- 
tore are molt agreable thereto : whereas ſeniual pleaſures de- 
grade and bring down the Soul, yea place it below the ranke of 
Brutes, as Fof. 4. 10, T1. 

(3) Another proper AdjunCt of that DzleCtation , which at- (3) Unzforre 
tends the Fruition of the ſweeteſt Good, is Uniformitie and Har- Pleaſwes. 


monie, By how much the more 47iforme and concordant plea- 
{ures 


Uniforme Pleaſures. Book I, 


ſures are, by ſo much the better they are : what makes Muſic fo 
{ſweet and delicious, but its Cazcent and Harmonic ? Hence Plaro 
makes this a character of true pleaſure, that it be woyondIs, nm 
forme : and the Stoics, who were enenues to pleaſure, yct allow- 
cd an wuniforme regular joy, which they made to attcnd, ewJupiay xj 
dTaggties, the tranquillitie and undiſturbed ſtate of the Soul. And 
where may we expect this regular tranquille ſerene Joy , but in 
the enjoyment of the chiefelt Good ? Plato, in his Phzlebus, pag.26, 
makes theſe pleaſures to be avupdlezs, ſymmetrons and harmamons, 
but terrene joys to be aZvppwroy wal, a diſcordant jarring paſſion. 
And he gives us a lively 1tuſtration, by the ſweet Harmonie that 
is in Muſic, which, ſaith he, i compoſed of Acutes and Graves, ſwift 
and ſlow, with other infinite Tones , which conjoined make a complete 
Harwonie : So, addes he, True pleaſure 1s Euypsle@, ſymmetrous; 
whereas petulant falſe pleaſure is duere@, diſſonant , miegs vv ors 
idovay £Te TAnTuovay eviy &y uTols, viuey x; They mipay Exovt Wer, 
circymfcribed by no bounds, without meaſure or order, &c. And 1n- 
decd al ſenſual pleaſures are extreme jarring and repugnant, not 
only to human Nature , but amongſt themſelves. Doth not the 
pleaſure of Senſualitie fight againit the pleaſure of Avarice, and 
both againſt that of Ambition ? This is wel illuſtrated by Ari- 
Ftotle, Eth. lib. 1. cap. 9. pag. 4.3. Tols & iy wonolg T& nd\a pays]w 
Net 70 wii quay ToabT” £9)» Thoſe things which ſeem ſweet to the mul- 


titude, have an inteſtine war among themſelves ;, becauſe they are not 


ſuch by nature : 1. e. The pleaſures of the multitude are diflorme 
and repugnant each to other ; becauſe they are opinionative, 
artificial, and inordinate, not natural and regular. There is no 

joy uniforme, regular, or natural , but that which flows from, or 
tends to the fruition of our laſt end, which is the meaſure of uni- 

formitie and harmonie in Morals. Again, this deleQation is by 
Plato made to be emabirg, imÞaſſible, i.e. ſuch as receives not im- 

preſſion from, and therefore admits not conformitie to the various 
Mutations of terrene objects. For whatever receives impreſſion 
from ſenſible objects, muſt needs fal under the ſame variations 
and viciſſitudes , that thoſe objects are obnoxious unto. And 

this 1s the true reaſon why al ſenſual pleaſures are ſo variable, dit- 

forme and diſſonant ; becauſe the objects, by which they are im- 

preſſed and influenced , are moſt mutable and difforme. But 

now thoſe pleaſures that attend the fruition of God the ſweeteſt 

Good partake of his Simplicitie , Immutabilitie , and Uniformitie. 
No 
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No Toy ſo regular, uniforme and harmonious as thoſe that pro- 
cede from the fruition of God. 


(4) The Delectation that attends the fruition of the ſweeteſt (4) Pure in-- 
Good is moſt pure and immixed, and therefore moſt perfect. Thus mixed Plea- 


Plato, Repub. 9. pag. 583. makes the Pleaſure of his wiſe nan to be 1% 
nabags, pre, bur that of other mers to be , nat pure, but gouayey 
onlen Tis, only a2 umbratile pleaſure. The delectation which fol- 
lows the enjoyment of the chiefeſt Good rejoiceth in a twofold 
Puritiz, (1) Ovjeftive , as 1t1s fed and maintained by pure ob- 
jets ; whereas al the pleaſures of ſenſe are but feculent and 
dirtiez in that their mater 1s only ſenfible terrene good : but 
the joys and pleaſures, which flow from the ſweeteſt original 
good, partake of the cryltalline puritie of their object , which is 
moſt pure. (2) Efettive, as it doth baniſh al ſorrows and grief. 
S0-Plato, Phileb. 5 3. Elune idori— 1n20te8 Aimus, ndiov o, eaxulictes; 
5 nanniay oyvoll” dv, Al pleaſure ſo far as it is free from orief, it is 
more pleaſant, true, and fair. Thus Repub, g. he makes ndoylu & 
eabazy AUTns iD), xunlw 3 novice; Pleaſure to be the ceſſation of grief, 
and grief the ceſſation-of pleaſure. So alſo, Phileb. paz. 66. he a- 
voucneth true pleaſures to be davres, xalaggs, without mixture of 
ſorrow, and pure. Which is the peculiar privilege of thoſe plea- 
ſures that attend the fruition of the ſweeteſt Good : for al other 
pleaſures are mixed with much grief and ſorrow; they being 
indeed but bitter-ſweets ; yea more bitter than ſweet. | 


(5) The Dzlectation which attends the fruition of the ſweeteſt (5)Strong Pleam 
Good are moſt intenſe and ſtrong. Thus Plato, Phileb p.4.4. 8x 8s Ta [res 


mwo\ogzs nedboyay SmoCAt roy, dM Gig Tas diag 7dTY (oof egrdra; a8995 
wer We muSt look., not to the leaSF pleaſures, but to ſuch as are ſupreme: 
and moſt vehement, if we wil make a true judgement of pleaſure. For the 
ſtronger any pleaſures are, the better they are : and the more pure 
they are, the ſtronger they are.Senſual pleaſures are fecble and im- 
potent, becauſe impure and mixed ; but ſpiritual joys are moſt po- 
tent and vehement ; becauſe moſt pure. Again, the vehemence and 
intenſheſle of any pleaſure is proportionable to the energie, pow- 
e&, and aCtivitie of the ſubject, which 1s aflected with ſuch pleaſure, 
and to the Pondus, Bent, or Impetus that ir hath to the object it 
takes pleaſure in. Now how venement 1s the Pondus, Impetus, 
and Energie of the Wil, whereby it ſhooteti it ſelf into its ſweet- 
elt Good ; which when it enjoyeth, what an ccſtaſie, rapture, and 
tranſportt of joy is it affected with ? Doth not PLo ſtile this, 
Ray 
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: ndooy FI Ieoiaoiauy deigy, The beft and ſtrongeft of al Ecſtar 
tes ? 

(6) Zoys with- (6) The Deleation which attends the fruition of our laſt 
out Excefſee. end is infinite and without exceſſe, Thus Plato, Phileb. pag. 27, 
z yeg ay ndovi may ayebir bs, & pi} dAnergyy ravy Nous mepurds, For 

pleaſure #5 ri0t al good , unleſſe it partake of an infinite natrre. His 
deligne 1s to prove, that pleaſure is not the chicfeſt good ; be- 
caule it is not 111 its nature infinite, ſo as to partake of al good : 
yet ſo far as it is a conſequent that attends the fruition of the 
chiefeſt good, ſo far it is infinite. For as the chiefcſt good admits 
of no exceſle in our fruition; becaule it is in it ſelf infinite and 
al good ; ſo, bya paritie of reaſon, the joy-and plcaſure that at- 
tends the fruition of the chiefeſt good 1s infinite without exceſle z 
becauſe the object is infinitely ſweet and amiable. The pleaſure 
the Soul takes in the fruition of inferior goods ſoon admits ex- 
ceſſe, which it endeavors to cure by change of objects. Thus 
Aquinas , 1. 2. Queſt. 33. Art. 2. * Corporal deleCtations, when 
©augmented and continued, do excede the natural habitude, and 
© therefore become nauſeous ; as it is evident in the delices of 
© food : whence the appetite deſires change and varietie. But 
© fpiritual celeftations never excede the natural habitude , but 
© perfect nature : whence the more they come to a conſumma- 
<tion,, the more they delight us. How ſoon are men glutted 
with the beſt of pleaſures that ſenſe can afford ! And what reme- 
die have they but intermiſſion or exchange of objects ? But now 
in the fruition of the ſweeteſt Good there can be no exceſle, ei- 
ther in the act of fruition, or tn the pleaſures that attend it ; and 

therefore there is no need either of intermiſſion or exchange. 
3. The Effects $. 8. Having explicated Delectation in its Cauſes and proper 
of Deleftation. 4,1;,s, we now procede to the Effects thereof, thereby to de- 
monſtrate that the moſt perfect deleation is that which attends 
the fruition of the ſweeteltt Good. There are two great Effects 
of this divine Delectation, (1) Amplitude and Enlargement, (2) 
| Ouietation and Satisf ation. 

4-Ex{argements 1, The DeleCtation that attends the fiuition of the ſweeteſt 
Good brings with it Amplitude and Enlargement. Indeed al de- 
light and joy brings Enlargement ; which ariſeth from the Sym- 
pathie between the object and the ſubject, or facultie ; ſpecially 
it the obje&t be ample, how doth the facultic ſpread it ſelf to enjoy 
the ſame ? When the animal or vital Spirits are ER 
cnlarge- 
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enlargement follows thereon ? How diffuſive are they 2 Whereas 
Grief and Sorrow contracts and coarctates the Spirits. This is 
in an higher degree verified of that ſpiritual Joy, which attends 
the fruition of the beſt Good. There is a twofold Enlargement 
that follows ſpiritual DeleCtation in the fruition of the chiefeſt 
Good. (1) There is an Enlargement of the Faculrie or Subjett. 
The more pleaſure the Soul finds in the enjoyment of its lalt end, 
the more its deſires are enlarged. Thus Plato, Phileb. pag. 45. 
oi N' 84 ata: od ndovay VeepCdnumy ay ay x Ghfvuia pita wees- 
nyvoy]as 3 But what ? are not thoſe pleaſures moFt excellent , whereof 
the greateFt deſires are kindled in us * Whereby he ſhews, that thoſe 
are the greateſt and belt pleaſures, that moſt enlarge the heart 
in deſires after them. - Indeed there is an intime connexion be- 
tween true joy and enlargement ; and therefore in facred Philo- 
ſophie one word 1s expreſſive of both. So Pſal. 4. 1. Thou hast 
enlarged me when I was in aiſtreſſe. IN ſignifies both to exhilarate 
and dilate : or to dilate by exhilarating. His ſpirit was ſtraitned, 
narrowed and confined by diltreſſe ; but dilated and enlarged 
by ſpiritual joys from Gods preſence. This Dilatation or En- 
largement, which follows on ſpiritual Deleftation, is wel expli- 
cated by Aquinas, 1.2. Queſt. 33. Art. 1. *<Dilatation is a mo- 
*tjon unto Latitude ; and it agrees to DeleAtation both in re- 
© gard of its apprehenſive and appetirive virtue : for as man appre- 
© hends the conjunction of ſome convenient. good, fo his Soul is 
©dilated towards it, in order tv its perfect Fuition thereof, and 
© ſatisfaction therein, &c. (2, Spiritual Delectation in the frui- 
tion of the ſweeteſt good brings with it alſo enlargement in Ope- 
ration and Afing. Al joy is vigorous and ative : as it is the effect 
of precedent, ſo the cauſe of ſubſequent operation. Delight is 
the Spring of motion : it puts the Soul into a continual agita- 
tion: for by how much the more we delight in any object, by 
fo much the more vehement and ſtrong are our operations about 
it, DeleCtation makes us ardently and vehemently to move in 
the fruition of our ſweeteſt good, and in al acts that tend thereto. 
What divine ſuavities doth it infuſe into al our atts ? Thus Plato, 
{onviv, pag. 210. The mind that converts its eyes to that ſo great 
amplitude of the fir## Beautie , doth no longer regard human affairs, 
aft is as it were captivated thereby, &C. 
2, The DeleQation which attends the fruition of the ſweeteſt g,,,c.;,,. 


Good, brings with it infinite Q-ietarion and Sarisfation. Theſe 
F ſpiri- 
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ſpiritual pleaſures do not only amplifie and widen the Soul, but alſo 
bring ſatisfaftion. Carnal joys breed a vexatious enlargement of 
the deſires, but never fil them with fatisfaction : they may flater 
and tickle the ſenſes, but never quiet the appetite : the beſt they 
leave behind them is repentance. This is wel explicated by Digoy, 
of the Sol, pag. 460. © The violence of fruition in thoſe foul pud- 
© dles of fleſh and bloud preſently glutteth with fatietie, and is at- 
© tended with annoy and diſlike : and the often uſing and repeting 
< it, weareth away that edge of pleaſure, which only maketh it 
© ſweet and valuable, even to them that ſet their hearts upon it: 
« and nothing heighteneth it but an irritation, by a convenient 
© hunger and abſtinence. Contrary, in the Soul, the greater 
<and more violent the pleaſure is, the more intenſe and vehe- 
© ment the fruition is; and the oftener it is repeted, ſo much the 
< oreater appetite and deſire we have to returne unto the ſame. 
Spiritual Deleftation in the fruition of our laſt end doth not 
only widen, but fil the Soul, and crown its deſires with fatisfa- 
Ction. Deleation is the quiet of the Appetite in the fruition 
of its end : where there 1s no reſt, there can be no perfect de- 
light or fatisfaCtion : and where there is want, there can be no 
reſt : every want wrings the Soul, and keeps it in a reſtleſſe con- 
dition. So that Quiet and Satisfaction 1s appropriated to the 
fruition of the laſt end and ſweeteſt good. Thence Plato , Con- 
viv, pag. 211. aſſures us, That the contemplation of the fir#t, ſin- 
cere, mo$t perfect Beautie 1s formal Beatitude , that which brings with 
# perfect Delettation and Satisfattion : for they who arrive bereto, 
are content to live alone, in converſation with this fir Beautie, &C. 


Of which ſee Philof. General. Part. 1. hb. 3. cap. 3. ſect. 1. $. 2. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL | 
Of the Moralitie of human Acts, and Moral Bonitie. 


The Moralitie of human As, Moral Goodneſſe in Conformitie to 
the Divine Law. The meaſure of moral Goodneſſe perfect. The Uni- 
verlalitie of a perfett Law. Subjettive right Reaſon not the meaſure 
of Moral Good , but the Moral Law. Right Reaſon among the 
Philoſophers the objettwve Law of Nature. The Moſaic Law a 
perfe> Rule, The Parts and Cauſes of moral Bonitie. (1) The 
Mater : Things indifferent in genere & ſpecie : Nothing indit- 
ferent in individuo. + A virtuoſe Wil the Principe of Moral Good. 
The beFt End eſſential to Moral Good. The forme of moral Good 
Conformitie to Gods Law. How md «% groves Forme. How far 
Circumſtances formaliſe Moral Good. The Unitie and Uniformitie 
of al Moral Good, There is no real, moral, or natural Good, but 
what ts ſupernatural. Moral Good moFt difficult. The Virtues 


of Pagans leſſer ſins only. The diſtribution of Moral Good into 
Pietie and FuStice. 


4 yl = diſpatcht the generic Idea and laft End, which has 71, Moralitie 
| the place of a firſt Principe in Ethics, we now palle of human 4tts. 
on to the Moralitie of Human Atts, and their Bozitze. And here 
we ſhould firſt treat of the natural interne Principes of human Afts ; 
namely the prattic Fudgement Or Knowlege, Volition, Conſultation, and 
Ele#ion : But having diſcuſſed theſe more largely in Court of the 
Gentiles, P. 1. B.4., c.1.$. 24. we ſhal not here undertake the dif- 
cuſſion of them. As for the Aoralitie of human Acts, there are 
great diſputes in the Scholes, Wherein the Eſle morale of human 
Acts doth conſiſte ? Suarez, 1 1.2. (which vulgarly they ſtile his 
Ethics) Trat. 3. Diſþ. 1. pag. 207. diſcourſeth largely of the 
Moralitie of human Acts under theſe heads. (1) He makes the 
formal denomination, or that forme whereby an AC is denomi- 
nated moral, to be more than an Ers rations properly lo ter- 
med, or a figment of mens minds, ſomething in or appendent to 
the things themſelves. This we grant. (2) He thence dedu- 
ceth, That the Efſe morale in the act of the Wil, befides its En- 
titie and ſubſtance, addes a certain mode of emanation or moral 
F 2 dCepen- 
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dependence on the Reaſon adverting , and the Wi ireely work- 
ing. This Hypotheſis needs animadverſion and reltriction. It's 
true, the Mozalitie of human Acts hath dependence on the Reaſon 
and Wil as the ſubject of thoſe Acts: for al moral Acts depend 
on the phyſic Principes of thoſe Acts : there is no moral Being 
but has its foundation in ſome phyſic or natural Being: As al 
moral capacitie is ſubjected in natural, ſo al moral Acts. Virtue 
flowing from God has its ſeat in the Creature, and ſo ſuppoſeth a 
create intelligent Nature as antecedent thereto. Thus (yr:l A. 
lexandr. ( ompend, Dialog, de S. Trinit, Tom. 5. part. 1. pag. 673. 1d 
% p70 ns @H0y » hoy fiov Garig Watgiyov T% TYWTHIVTC txacus, 
eurd nal* taur3 TejT5gey I idlg guod xeictlar, Ganig fv x) 6 avipor@ 
a 6 *Ayſexa@- Tuxiv* i nai Tis frhes gas not, That which is holy 
by participation, being the receptacle of adventitions Santtitie, that of 
xt ſelf jog we primarily in proper nature : namely as Man and Angel, or 
any other rational Creature. SO Damaſcene, Dialect. cap. 59. 73 guoy 
Tegregey beg (oumogigt]as & Cuntrogiet, That is firt by nature which 
zs infertid, but infers not , 1. e; ſecundum exiſtendi conſequentiam : if 
there be Grace there mult be human Nature wherein it is ſeated; 
but if there be human Nature, it doth not neceſſarily follow, that 
there muſt be Grace. Thus the human Underſtanding and Wil 
precede Virtuegas the ſubject thereof. Yet hence it follows not, 


as Suarez, ſeemsto conclude, that moral Acts receive their for. 


mal denomination from their relation to the Underſtanding and 
Wil. (3) Hence Suarez concludes, that the Efſe morale is a mode 
not phyſically and #ntrinſecally inherent in the moral act ; but in 
the externe act it ſpeaks denomination from the free act of the 


Wil: and in the very act of the Wil, beſides its phyſic emane- . 


tion from the Wil, it ſpeaks. denomination from the reaſon di- 
recting, and the Wil acting with a plenarie power. Though, as 
it has been granted, al Moralitie of human Acts doth preſuppoſe 
the emanation of thoſe acts from the Underſtanding and WI, as 
their main Principles ; yet it follows not hence, that the formal 
reaſon of their Moralitie muſt be taken from this mode of ema- 
nation. May we not as wel argue , that al virtuoſe acts are for- 
maliſed by their relation to the natural Principes of human acts; 
becauſe they flow thence ? But there lics a myſterie in this Je- 
fuitic Hypotheſis , which when laid open wil ſoon evidence its 
vanitie and falſhood. The Jeſuites, and ſome other Schole-men, 
1n 1mitation, yet on miſtaken grounds, of the ancient Philoſs- 

phers, 
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phers, place the formal reaſon of al moral Virtue in conformitie 
to right Reaſon. Hence no wonder if they make al Moralitie, 


formally confidered, to be a mode dependent on Reaſon and Wil. 
But the fallitic hereof wil appear by what follows. 
If we conſider the Moralitie of human Acts as ſtated by Plato, 


it cannot be denied but that he alſo makes mention of an gfds 


xiy@, 4 r12ht Reaſon , which he feems'to make the meaſure of al 
Myralitie, Bomtie, and Vice, But what a vaſt diſtance there is be- 
tween Plato's og8ds aiy Cr, right Reaſon , and that maintained by 
the Jeſuites and ſome other Schole-men, we ſhal, when we come 
todiſcourle of moral Bonitie, ſufficiently evince, For the preſent 
we ſhal endeavor to determine the true nature of Moralitie, fo 
much darkened by ſcholaſtic niceties, in the following Propoſi- 
tions. (1) Prop. Al Moralitie of human As ſpeaks ſome funda- 
mental ſubjectue dependence on the natural Principes of human Atts. 


For there is nothing in Moralitie but has ſome relation to, yea. 


dependence on human Nature as its ſubject and fundament. Mo- 
ralitie is but a mode or relation, which cannot ſubſiſt of it ſelf, 
withour a. ſubject and foundation in Nature. Can a man know: 
and love Go, without reaſon and wil? (2,) Prop. The Mora- 
litie of human Afs 1s not formalifed or ſpecified in genere moris by. 
the relation ſuch Afts have to Reaſon or Wil. For every thing 1s. 
ſpecified and formalifed by its formal reaſon : and what is the 
formal reaſon of any thing but the Idea of its Eſſence ? And 
wherein conſiſtes the eſſence of moral As, but in their confor- 
mitie to, if good , or difformitie from, if bad, the perfect mea- 
ſure of Morals ? and what is the perfe&: meaſure of Morals, but 
the moral Law? (3) Prop. The Moraliie of human Atts is a 
real mode, 0t abſolute but relative , appendent to thoſe Ats, That 
Moralitie 1s not a mzre figment-of Reafon, but ſomthing real is. 
generally confeſſed , and that on invincible grounds; becauſe it 
has real influences and effefts. Moreover , that Moralitie is not 
an abſolute mode, but relative , is as evident; becauſe the whole 
of its cfſence ſpzaks a- relation to ſomewhat elſe. Hence, (4) 
Prop. The Moralitie of human Aits ſpeaks ſome relation to the laſt 
end, For the laſt end in Morals hath the force of a firlt Principe, 
Formz, and Meafure. It's a great Effate in the Scholes, That 


the End ſpecifies in Morals. Althings are defined and meaſured by. 

their laſt End, but this by nothing, . The laſt end, as a pregnant 

unyerſal Principe, conteins al Morals in its wombe. (5) Prop, 
The. 
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The object mater doth alſo. in ſome degree concur to the formaliſing of 
moral Atts,. Thence, faith Aquinas, eA moral Att receives its ſpe- 
cies from the object and end. And Petrus a Sancto Joſeph, Thep. 165, 
addes, .< That an Aft 1s moral from the order it has to its object, 
© not conſidered 1n its being but morally , as ſubject to the Rules 
© of. Mioralitie. To this of the object we may adde al ellential 
moral circumſtances , which oft adde much to the being and in- 
tenſion of Moralitie. (6) Prop. But yet we mult conclude, That 
the adequate exemplar and perfech meaſure of al Moralitie , formally 
confidered, is the Law of God: This comprehends and gives mea- 
ture to al other Rules of Moralitie : the laſt end, object, and cir- . 
cumſtances are al meafared hereby, Thus Scotxs , and other of 
the Schole-men determine, That the Eſſe morale , or oralitie of 
an Att as ſuch is its relation to that Law, unto which it is referred, 
And the reaſon is molt evident; becauſe al Moralitie ſpeaks a 
9451s Or relation to ſame Rule : And what adequate perfect Rule 
is there of moral Acts, but ſome moral Law ? And thus we muſt 
underſtand the ancient Philoſophers, as alſo ſome late Divines, 
who make #p9%s aoy@r r:0ht Reaſon the only xedJnewov Or meaſure of 
moral its, That by right Reaſon we are to underſtand an obje- 
Hive Reaſon Or a divine Law wil be moſt evident by what follows 

touching moral Bonitie and its meaſure. 
Moral Goodneſſe $- 2. Having inquired into the Moralitie of human Acts 1n the 
3n conformitie general, we deſcend to examine their moral Bonitie and Pravitie, 
to the Divime Fyery thing is ſo far good as it anſiwers to its proper meaſure and 
pon rule ; but evH, ſo far as.it comes ſhort thereof : And what 1s the 
meaſure or rule of moral Bonitie , but the divine Wil and Law? 
Thus Plato, Repub. g. wfigey 5 nie eghen]arux omtp vous 5 1 THEE, 
That is moſt diſtant from reaſon, which is moſt remote from Law and 
Order : 4. e. Things are ſo far conformed to reaſon and good, as 
they are conformed to Law and Order, Whence, Definit. Platon. 
pag. 413. viu@, 4 Law, is defined, duteoCiryns al 74 ddudiy, © wi, 
that which puts an end to controverſies about what is unjuſt or juſt. 
Thence ewvopia is alſo defined, a«fapyia viuuy ansdaiov, a obedience 
of virtuoſe Laws. And on the contrarie, «Nia, Injuſtice is defined, 
E515 wee] ini vouwvs an babit that over looks Laws. This Plato 
more fully explicates, Gorg. 504. And truly that wherein the oraer 
of the bodie conſiſtes may, as it ſeems to me, wel be termed Salubritie 
whence the bodies health ariſeth : F $ + Aus Td:em 1) xoounoen Vo 
 puttuby T6 2, vou@-* They x, vournes Hyvorla x, xiowins bt thoſe _—_ 
Where 
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wherein the order and ornament or goodnefſe of the mind conſiſtes, we 
cal legal and Law : whence men become legitime and orderly. He com- 
pares the Bonitie of the Soul to the ſanitie or health of the Bo- 
die; which as it conſiſtes in the order and regular temperament 
of al humors; ſo the goodneſſe of the mind doth in like man- 
ner conſiſt in its order or conformitie to Law. This is wel ex- 
plicated by his Scholar AriSfotle, Rher. lib. 1. cap. g. art. g. pag. 44- 
in 5 Jaecowin Z agerh If lu T& aur Tnacor Txuo, 1 as 6 viul-: 
aria, 5, JN ly Tea dn\iBie, ix Gs 6 viu?, Righteouſneſſe truly is a 
virtue by which al have what is their ow, and as the Law eſtabliſheth : 
But Injuſtice, by which mcn poſſeſſe what is not their own , again#t the 
precepts of the Law. What he here determines of Juſtice and In- 
juſtice in particular holds true of al other Virtue, and Bonitie, or 
Vice. But to bring Plato's Philoſophemes to ſacred Philoſophie, 
touching the conformitie of al moral Good to the divine Law, 
we ſhal determine the whole in the following Propoſitions. 


47 


i. Prop. «Al moral Bonitie , whether objettive or ſubjeftive and Moral nonitie 
formal; denotes a conformitie to ſome Law. The Scholes diſtinguiſh #n conform?tze 
moral Bonitie or Honeſtic into objefive and formal, The former *o 4 £aw- 


is that which conſtitutes a thing morally good as an object; but 
the later, that which conſtitutes an act as an act morally good. (1) 
In the objects of human Acts there is neceſſarily required a moral 
goodneſle, which agrees thereto as objects, as Suarez 1.2, Tratt.z, 
Diſp. 2. ſtrongly proves. And the reaſons are demonſtrative :. 
For [1] If the object or mater be not morally good or lawful, 
the act converſant thereabout can never be good : becauſe al mo- 
ral good requires an integritie of cauſes : an irregularitie in the 
object wil render the act irregular. [27] The object of the Wil 
is good as good : therefore that Bonitie which moves the Wil 
cannot flow from it , but muſt be ſuppoſed as inherent in or ap- 
pendent to its objects. [37] This moral goodneſle of the object 
doth not only agree to human Acts, but alſo to al other things 
which may be lawfully loved and embraced. [47 This moral 
objective Bonitie ariſeth from the mater as clothed with al its 
conditions and circumſtances, whereby it is rendred a meet ob- 
ject for the Soul to cloſe with. ['5] The moral goodneſle of any 
object conſiſtes in its conformitie to or agreament with the Di- 
vine Law. (2) There is alſo formal Bonitie or Goodneſſe , which 
conſtitutes a man formally good. For [17] An object, though never 


ſo good, cannot conſtitute 4 man or his act formally good. It's 
true 


i 


The Meaſure of 
Moral Good p- perfeit. This Hypothelis is moſt evident , and wil appcar to be 


felt. 
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true the Act receives ſome goodneſſe from its object, yet only 
materially and terminatively, not formally , {o as to conſtitute the 
Act formally good. [27] The Act is 1o far formally good as vir- 
tuoſe, z. e. proceding from right Principes , tending to a right 
end, and m2aſured by a perfect Rule. Al which preſuppoſe ſome 
divine Law as the meaſure. 


2. Prop. That Law, which is the meaſure of moral Bonitie, muſt be 


ſuch, if we conſider either the nature of a meaſure, or the condi 
tion of the thing meaſured. (1) As for the nature of a meaſure, 
Plato, Repub. 6. wel explicates the ſame : wsFov of TiToy Smavimy 
g meu wilgus wyrtla, dTir8s Þ gy edevds wikor, A defeftive mea- 
ſure of ſuch things is no meaſure ;, for that which 1s imperfett carmt 
be the meaſure of any thing. Every Meaſure or Rule 1s 1ndiviſitle, 
and therefore capable neither of addition or ſubſtraction. Thus 
Phavorinus : navy tt wiſer addi uv, meouy Teeny 1, dgaiteny 
tndzuds ehdxouwer, A (anon or Rule is an infallible meaſure, ad- 
mitting neither addition nor detrattion. And thus much indeed is 
formally included in the notion {azon : for xeyey , as the Hebr. 
737 Canna, whence it is derived, primarily denotes a reed of ſuch 
a juſt longitude, whereby they meaſured their Lands : and thence 
it was uſed in the general for an exact meaſure : as 1p Fob 38. 5. 


2Cor.'xo. 13. 1$ Tendred by Aqnila xavive. Thus -xeydr, 2. Cor, 10. 13. is expli 


: Phul. (Ko I 6 
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cated by wSey * ſuch is its uſe, Gak 6. 16. .Phil. 3. 16. whereby 
the perfection of the Divine Law is illuſtrated. (2) That the 
meaſure of moral Bonitie muſt be perfect, is eaſily demonſtrated 
from the condition.of moral Bonitie : for a plenitude of being, or 
integritie of Bonitie 1s eſſential to al moral good. - Moral evil 
ariſeth from the leaſt defect , but moral good requireth an inte- 
gritic of cauſes and parts. If there be the leaſt circumſtance miſ- 
placed or miſtimed, it renders the act vitioſe. Now if al-moral 
good muſt be thus perfect and entire, then it neceſſarily follows, 
that its meaſure and rule muſt be perfe&t and entire. But of this 
more in what follows. 


3. Prop. The perfettion of a Law, -as it is the meaſure of -moral 


tie of a perfect Bonitie, conſiſtes in its comprehenſion of the moFt perfelt objeftive mater, 

end, and principes. The explication and demonſtration of this 
Propoſition depends on the explication of moral good, as to ts 
conſtitutive parts and cauſes. It was ſaid before, that al moral 
good requires an integritie of Being and Cauſes. In the Scholes 


they 


I 4W. 
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they make four Cauſes-of moral Good , proportionable to thoſe 
in natural productions, namely Mater, Forme, End, Efficient. We 
thal not at preſent think our ſelves obliged to examine or defend 
the legalitie of this diſtribution ; but endeavor to demonſtrate, 
that a perfect meaſure of moral Bonitie comprehends each of 
theſe Cauſes and Principes, (1) It muſt comprehend the objec- 
water of al moral Bonitie in its fulleſt Amplitude , Extenſion, and 
Unwerſal:tie, Thus Plato, Leg. 1, pag. 630. Truth and Equitie re- 
quire that they who wil diſcourſe of a divine Republic, determine, ax, as 
Wes apeThs TI (woewyy #; Tata To qavaitaloy, wile Bainnvy, and 


Tgs Teouy dpeTlY, x a7" Gd {Ta 37h 763 vous, that the Legiſla- 


tor has reſpett, not to one only particle of virtue , and that truly the 
leaſt but rather to al virtue , and that he find out Laws according 
- to thoſe ſeveral Species of Virtue : 1,e. The Law of moral Bonitie 
mult extend it elf to al the various Species and Offices of Virtue, 
If there be any moral Dutie, which the Law of Moralitie extends 
notto, it is no perfect meaſure. And this argues the imperte- 
(tion of Natures light in us, and al human Laws, as hereafter. (2) 
As for the Forme of moral Bonitie , it conſiſtes in conformutie to 
the Rule or Law of Moralitie ; which if perfect, exacts the moſt 
perfect conformitie. Thus Plato, Leg. 1. pag. 630. Our whole diſ- 
courſe tends to this, to ſhew, that this Legiſlator, and al other who wil 
tnftitute utile Laws , #4 aWo 3 wg; # uinclu eagerly winige BAtruy 
8 $04 7689 vous, ourht, in framing Laws, to aim at the higheSt Vir- 
tue,1.e. at the higheſt conformitie to the beſt Law. (3) That a 
perfect Law of Moralitie comprehends the moſt pertect End is 
alſo moſt evident ; becauſe the end is as the Soul and Spirit in 
Morals : al offices of virtue are but as a dead Corps, without a 
ſpirituoſe perfect end, as Fanſenins demonſtrates out of Auguſtine. 
Thence Plato, Repub. 5. pag. 444. T4 # xane tÞn]nÞbuale ts agirig 
Klnay gbger, 7h oN algegs is nakicys Good Inftitutes or Laws makg 
way for Virtue , but bad precipitate men into vice, Now he elle- 
where aſſures us, That the end gives life and perfetition to al virtuoſe 


. Alls, Yea, Leg. 1. he openly faith, 9 «eis Zy$X4 WAITE dv Th 


youu TiHhvin T5, Al Laws are to be ſo conſtituted, as that they may 
promote the befF end, (4) The Law of moral Bonitie mult be 

erfect as to the Efficient or Principe of Moralitie : z.e. it muſt 
extend it ſelf to the qualification of the ſubject, and its virtuoſe 
diſpoſition : for as the end directs the act, ſo the principes or 


diſpoſitions of the ſubject direct the end, Arijt. Eth, lib. 3. c. 10. 
h | - aſſures 


- 


«F 
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aſſures us, That T6x0- wdous Sregvic; BY 72. x2 F if, the end of 
every aft is according to the habit : 4. e. if the mind be not wet 
diſpoſed, or clothed with virtuoſe habits, it wil never aim at a 
virtuofe end. Thence that great Saying of Auguftine, The inten. 
#101 of the beFt end makes the worke good, and Faith directs the inten- 
#109, Sothat the Law of Moralitie, if perfect , extends it ſelf to 
al virtuoſe principes and moral habits, which the ſubject ought to. 
be inveſted with. 
Subjectiveright 3, Prop. Subjective right Reaſon, or objective human Laws are not 
Reaſon not the ,, vor fect Rule of moral Bonitie, There are two parts in this Pro- 
_ of Pr” poſition to be examined : (1) That ſubjective right Reaſon ts not 
; a perfect Rule of moral Bonitie. To explicate and demonſtrate 
this Hypotheſts we grant, [17] That Reaſon is the Organ of ap- 
prehending, albeit not the meaſure of our dutie. F27} That pra- 
c&tic Reaſon or Conſcience, fo far as illuminated by the Spirit of 
God, is the regula regulata of our dutic: for Conſcience is God's 
Deputie, and a Law unto a mans ſelf. Yet we denie that there 
is an 3093s atyCr, Or right Reaſon in nature corrupted, which may 
faffice as a Rule of moral Goodneſſe. Tam not ignorant how 
much the Light of Nature, or, as ſome terme it, Right Reaſon is 
cried up by ſome as the only Rule of Moralitie, Thus Seneca 
would needs perſuade us, That we have this merit of Nature, that 
virtue doth premit its light into the minds of al : yea thoſe that wil not 
fokow , yet ſee it. And not only ſome vulgar capacities now a- 
days, but alſo the Stoics of old 7 agr—ors cried up the Light within 
them, as the Rule of Moralitie. The Schole-men alſo, in imitation 
of Ar:iFotle their Oracle, generally proclaim right Reaſon to be 
the formal Rule of moral Good. But: that AriFotle and Plato 
by their 3g03s abyOr, right Reaſon, underſtood the objective Law 
either of Nature or Miſes , I no way dout but hereafter to de- 
monſtrate. Indeed al our ſubjective Light by Nature is no other 
than a nocturne, dreaming, tenebrous knowlege, as Plaro ftiles it. 
No buman Laws (2) That no human Law or Laws is the perfect meaſure of moral 
« perfect Rule of Bongrie, is alſo evident; becauſe al human Laws are cxtreme de- 
moral Good: fective in their extenſion and preſcripts as to al the Cauſes and 
Principes of moral Goodneſſe : how deficient are they both as 
to the Mater and Manner of moral Good ! What Reſtrictions, 
Emendations , and Alterations do they need ? What an infinite 
number of particular caſes are there , which no human Law can 
reach ? Wel therefore doth Androcles, in Ariſtotle, Reth. l. ws 25s 
IRLOLTOS 
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informe us, That al human Laws need another Law to correct 

them, as fiſhes need ſalt , to preſerve them from putrefaction. This 
corrective Law they terme &rixecs, Equitie,, which indeed is no 

other than the Law of Nature, as hereafter, cap. 5. $. 5. 

4. Prop. The adequate _—__ rule and meaſure of moral Bonitie is The DivintLaw 
the Divine Law, This Hypotheſis being the main wil require #! ke of me- 
more ample explication and demonſtration. (a) The Dwine '* Good. 
Being is 79 a#p@Toy dixcuoy 15 Frey, the firit eſſentially juſt and holy 
Being ; and therefore the firſt eſſential rule or meaſure of al Ju- 
ſtice and Sanctitie, ('2,) But the Divine Eſſence being too re- 
mote and diſtant from the Creature , he hath therefore given us 
a divine Law, as the Miroir and Idea of -his eſſential Sanctitie, to 
be the rule of al moral Bonitie as to us. (3) This Divine Law 
given us, as'the:Rule of 'moral Bonitie , was concreate and con-- 
natural as to-Adam , it being impreſſed and engraven-on:his na- 
ture, and ſo needed-not any further promulgation. (4) Hence 
the objective and ſubjective Law or Light of Nature was to Adam, 
in his innocent ſtate , -one and the fame; he having a perfect 
underſtanding and comprehenſion of the whole :Dutie .of man, 
and fo became a Law unto himſelf. .(5) But lapſed-man having 
loſt his ſubjective Law andiLight of Nature, as to ſupernaturals, 
and very far as to naturals and civils, retaining only ſome-frag- 
ments or broken notices, our moſt benigne Lord, out of his great 
clemence and pitie to lapſed man, gave a new Edition of that na- 

'tural Law, and therein freſh notices of his ſoverain.wil and plea- 
* ſure, touching mans dutie. Sothat: the World was-never without 
an objective Law and Light of Nature, albeit the ſubjective was loſt 
in Adam. Yca, ſome Divines of great note conceive, that thole 
very commun natural Notions, communly -called- the 'Fragments 
or Remains of the Image of God loſt by Adam, are vouchſated to 
us by the Covenant of Grace in and by the Mediation of Chriſt. 
Thus they interpret, Foh. 1. 9. of Chriſt”s. lightening every man : Toh, 1.9. 
z. e. not only ſupernatural light vouchſafed to the Elect, but even 
the natural notices or Light of Nature vouchſafed to the lapſed 
Sons of Adam is the effect of the ſecond Covenant and Chrilt's 
Mediation. And the reaſon ſeems demonſtrative; becauſe our 
very Beings and al the comforts of our Beings having been for- 
feited by the breach of the firſt Covenant, whatever good we 
enjoy on this ſide Hel, is but the overflowing of: the Grace. of 
the ſecond Covenant , and Chriſt's Mediation , by which the 
| G 2 whole 
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whole World ſtands. So far are we from any real claim to a 
ſubjective Light of Nature , by virtue of the firſt Covenant, as 
that both ſubjeftive and objeftive Light is from Chriſt, The 
objettive Light or Law of Nature is [tiled by the Hebrews, Av 
"ey oc] T9; and its Offices, IDA Ruan, the knowen Duties,'i,e, 
| by nature : to which they oppoſed Sv9Rn, the Divine , namely 
Inftitutes , or poſitive Commands of God. For Fus naturale, the 
natural Law is not oppoſed to ſupernatural, but to poſitive Laws, 
Right Reaſon AS Grotins hath wel obſerved. (6) This objeftive Law of Na- 
the objeftive ture, in its ſecond Edition, as conteined in divine Revelations of 
Law of Natit. ryoral Bonitie, was not altogether unknowen to the wiſer of the 
Heathen : and that Plato's 3g0ds auy©@, Right Reaſon, was but an 
Imitamen hereof, we now undertake to demonlitrate. He dif: 
courſeth hereof profeſſedly in nos, pag. 317. 73 & 3g0dy, vou& 
87 Bamunis, That which 1s Right, ut the Royal Law. (1) That by 
73.5g98y he means the ſame with 3g935 a5y@-, is to me unqueſto- 
nable, and I think it wil clearly appear 1o to others by what fol- 
lows... (2) He ſaith this +3 2g08y is rouO- Beomumds , the Royal 
om Law , which is the ſtile the Hebrews gave their moral Law , as 
Tam. 2-8. Fam. 2. 8. viuev beamaixiv. . And why doth he terme it the Royal 
' Law, but becauſe it was the ſupreme Law of God, the King of 
Kings? Thence Socrates addes, We therefore rightly granted, vs 
tov iD 7 ovrC@ fveeov, that this Law was the invention of Being it 
ſelf, or of the firſt independent Being. For this generally he un- 
derſtands by his 73 3y. Thence, Defin. Plat. pag.q.16, *Aptgriay Sin 
is defined, aea&'s meg Þ optdy Aopy, an operation againſt right Rea-' 
Jon, i. e. the objective Law and Light of Nature. Thus alſo Ari- 
ftotle, Eth, I. 2. c. 2. art. 6. paz. 76. 78 # iv x7 + g9dy aigov mear- 
Jery, xoy3y, x aortito, And truly this, to att according to rwht Red- 
fon is commun to al, and let it be fixed as a Canon. S0- again, Etb. 
[. 3. c.8. pag. 153. he faith, Virtues are mediocrities freely under- 
taken, u; vTvs ws av 6 ogyds noy@ TegTTHASN and ſo as right Reaſon 
ſha! preſcribe. This right Reaion he elſewhere termes, Ca earls, 
the unverſal commun Law, WAich al by nature are ſubject to. $0 
. Rher. 1. 1.c. 14. art. 3. pag. 69. Niu 3 viper» # @& , idoy © + 3 xor 
v8v, &c. I ſay, Law is euher proper or commun : proper or private 
Law is that written -Law , which belongs to. particular Nations, 
' Koiwdy 5 4 x7 quoay* ir 3B, 6 parrdorrai T1 warres, quoq nov vn. 
xauoy & &Ntov, udv wndYuie xowaria wes d\NIASs 5 > winds Cuuliin » 
The comnmun Law I cal that which is according to nature : for there 
, .1$ 
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#5 a certain commun Fuſt a2d unjuſt, which al conſent unto, albeit there 
hould be no ſocietie , or confederation of men, This commun Law 
of Nature is the ſame with his 93s a5y@-. For look as in ſpe- 
culative Sciences there are certain firlt Principes , which are the 
foundation of al demonltration,;: ſo in -Praftics and eHorals , 
there is an objective Law or Light of Nature containing certain 
practic Principes , which are the Rule of Converſation. Thus 
alſo we are to underſtand the Stoics, if we wil make a right 
uſe 'of their 3g9g azy@-, of which Diog. Laert. in Zeno : The 
Stoics ſay, that to. live according to nature, is, iy wipyivlag wv d- 
mayediny tivley 0 vouTr 6 nods, mee hiy 6 opyds nvy@ Nt warrop 
$x0% ©, to do nothing that the. commun Law prohibits, which is 
right Reaſon a:ffuſmg it ſelf throughont althings. Where it deſerves 
a remarque, That they make the commun Law of Nature the ſame 
with right Reaſon. Which cannot rightly be underſtood of ſub- 
jective right Reaſon, but of objective it may.. Again, they fay, 
This right Reaſon dsffuſeth it ſelf throyghout althings. Which can- 


not be underſtood of any fubjective reaſon, which is confined to- 


individuals ; but mult be applied to the commun objective Light 
and Law of Nature , which is. diffuſed throughout the whole 
Creation , according to the various conditions of things. Thus 
Hierocles in Pythagor. Carm. pag. 106. ſaith, That the wices of the 
mind are , no gpu wy mTA yuale Ts oghs niye, Averſions and Er- 
rata from right Reaſon : And pag. 209. he addes: This right Rea- 
ſon is the great Legiſlatrix and Fudge of al haman affairs, &c. And 
Stobens, de Virt. Serm. 1. pag. 9. alſo informes us : fy 4 agere x7! 
* 39%v by Couiratis,  duagria; mg + hy nogoy maggil arts Vit 
tue-ts 4 Syntaxe , or orderly contexture according to right Reaſon 5, 
but Vice a Tranſereſſin azain#t right R:aſo i, Where by right Rea- 
ſon we muſt necetlarily underſtand the commun objective Light or 
Law of Nature, not that darke ſubjective Light in-the minds of 
blind Mankind. Thus alſo we mult underſtand Park;r, Amyraldus, 
and other Divines, who make 2g93; avy©r, right Reaſon the unic 
Criterion or Rule of moral Virtue. Though I dente not, but 
that the Stoics generally , and perhaps Ariftotle, as many of his 
Followers among the Schole-men, by right Reaſon underſtand the 
{ubjeCtive Light of Nature in mens minds; yet I am very apt. to 
perſuade my ſelf, that Socrates and Plato, who ſeem to be the 
firſt Promulgators of this 3985s abyG@rz meant thereby no other 


than the objective Light and Law of Nature, whereof ſome mare 
| | commun 
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commun Precepts were'cottveighed down by 'the poſteritie of 
Noab ;, but thoſe irradiant and bright notices thereof, which 
ſhone among them, they received by oriental Tradition from the 
facred Books of Moſes, wherein Plato was not a little verſed, and 
which by his v*K@- feoamds, royal Law he ſeems to allude 
unto. wt 
5. Prop. That Divine Law, which is the adequate per felt Rule 
and Meaſure of moral Bonitie, is no where tobe found but in the ſacred 
Philoſophie or Scriptures. "Here, and here only is extant 7lato's 
3202s a6y/@- and #49 Beommis: This facred/Rule, whereof he 
had great notices, he ſometimes cals 9IA@- x3y©-; the DyvineWory, 
Here alſo Ari#totle*s vou©- xowts, (ommin Law of Nature 'inits 


perfection is alone to be found. Hence likewiſe -it-was that Ry 


thagoras, Lycurgus, Solon, Minos, and Plato borrowed the princi- 
pal heads of their beſt Laws, as we have at large proved, Gur 


Gent. P, 1. B.3. C:ig. The ſumof the Law of 'Nature, and-al di- 
vine Precepts 'is conteine@ in'the-Decalogne or Moral Law delive. 
Ted by Moſes, which is thence ſtiled by the' Hebrews 111i TWoR 


UW) the marrites of the' Law and its roots, And indeed what 
are the Ten Commandments, conteined in the moral Law , but a 
Tranſumt, Compend, Abſtract, or rather extended Copie of the 


Law of Nature'given'to man in the beginning, 'from that-firſt 


original Exemplar the eternal Law ? *Is not: thei fortnal reaſon of 
al Equitie preſcribed and 'expreffed in- the. moral Law ? ' Ought 


not this then'to'be the terme, meaſure , and ſcope of al Laws? 


To clear which we are to remember , that the Ten Command- 
ments, conteined in the moral Law , muſt not be'taken+ literally 
as ten Words, but in'a more ample extenſive" notion, as Chriſtian 
Pandetts, or commun heads of'al moral Duties towards God and 
man, to be explicated and extended accordingly to the llluſtra- 
tions and Commentaries of the Prophets, our great Lord , and 
his Apoſtles. Though the Decalogue doth not mention each 
particular Dutie in the Goſpel, yet it doth command obedience 
to al that are or ſhal be ſpecified; and expreſſeth every parti 
cular Dutie 'gererically or ſynecdechically : and although it were 
not a Dutie from the general Precepr, til it was ſpecified inthe 
-Goſpel, yet when it is once a Dutie, the negleCt of it is a fil 
againſt the Decalogue. Indeed are there not almoſt in al the 
Precepts-manifeſt Synecdoches ? Is it not then ridiculous for men 


to reſtrain the moſt ample ſenſe of the moral Law to the _— 
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confines» of its. words ? Doth not the- great Legiſlator take the 
blackeſt ſins, as IGrder, Adultery, Theft, &c. and place them, as 


ſomany commun Heads, in the Decalogue, that ſo by; theſe we. 


may-be inſtructed, how. black and: odioſe al thoſe other fins, re= 
ducible to. thoſe heads, are ? Wherefore to. penetrate and dive 
into the nature and contents of the. Ten Commandments., we 
mult in a particular manner inquire (1). What in every Com- 
mand is treated of, (2). The end for which it was given, (3) 
What therein is diſpleaſing or pleaſing to God. And after al we 
ſhal find, that the moral Law is ſpiritual! , holy, juſt and: good, as 
Roms, 7. 12, 14, reaching al the motions and diſpoſitions of the 
heart. And indeed how abfurd is it to conceit, that he, who 
made the heart , and-knows al the diverticules , or turnings and 
windings of it, ſhould make a Law to reach only the outward 
ats, and not the inward principes and motions ? May we not 
then conclude, that the Decalogue and moral Law of the ſupreme 
Legiſlator extends its Precepts to 'the whole Soul, and al its 
Principes, Powers, Inclinations, Thoughts, Aﬀections, and Opera- 
tions interne and externe; directing the ſame to their right ob- 
js and ends; affefting them with their inſeparable Accidents 
and Modifications ; clothing them with their immutable circum- 
ſtances; in ſuch ſort, that the action good by this Law can ne- 
yer be made evil z that which is evil by this Law can never be 
made good ; that which is good or evil by this Law can never 
be made indifferent ? Hence Plato brings in_Pindar ſpeaking thus 
of the regal Power, as I take it, of the Law of Nature: 4+ nbuQr 5 
wdrTay Band); , $reff Te ty aflevdroy, The Law is King over al 
both mortals and immortals, And Ariftot. Pol. 1. 4. c.4. affirmes :; 
i & viuer Ggxov TdrTev » That "the Law ought to command al. 
Which is moſt proper and peculiar to the moral Law, that lively 
Idea and Image of the Divine Santitie and Wil, the original and 
univerſal Exemplar of moral Bonitie, that great bond of unian, 
by conformitie whereto mans Wil becomes one with the Divine 
Wil; yea, man himſelf one with God. Whence, as Tyudal, 
pag. 83. wel obſerves, © Mans imagination can make the Law of 
<God neither greater nor leſſer : neither can it adde to or di- 
©miniſh from the Law of God : Gods Commandment is as great 
Fas himſelf. Such is the Amplitude of the moral Law as the im- 
mutable, univerſal Rule of moral Bonitie. 

$: 3. Having conſidered the 2deaſure and Rule of moral Bani- 
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tie, we now paſle on to examine the Nature and Canſes thereof, 
It was before ſuggeſted, that al moral Bonitie requires a plenitude 
of Being, and integritie of Cauſes; albeit any detect render an a- 
&tion morally evil. This Canon holds true whatever diſtribution 
we give the cauſes of moral Bonitie, Farnſenins, in imitation of 
AuguF#ine,raakes two ellential conſtitutive parts of almoral Good, 
(1) The Office or Mater of the Act, which he makes to be as the 
Corps : and the Exd, which he makes to be as the Forme that ſpe 
Cciftes. (2) Plato, in his Theatctus, pag. 187. and Ari#t, Eth, 1,2, 
c. 4. ſeem to diſtribute moral Good into the good deed done, and 
the «y, the wel-doizg of it : 5.e. into Bonum, and Bene. The good 
aeed-done 1s as the mater : and the bene or wel-doing of it, as the 
ferme. (3) Others, according to the Ariſtotelian diſtribution of 
the cauſes, make four cauſes of al moral Good, the Mater , Efi. 
cient, End, and Forme. Albeit I judge this diſtribution of Caules, 
as to Naturals, every way abſurd , and that which can never be 
defended ; becauſe it makes the ſame things both conſtitutive 
Parts of the whole, and yet alſo Caſes thereof: ſo that 1t hence 
follows , the mater and forme are cauſes of themſelves , which 
conſtitute the whole - yet in Morals, where the cauſes need not 
ſuch an accurate diſtinction from the parts, we may admit this 
diſtribution : or elſe we may take the mater and forme as parts, 
and the efficient and end as cauſes of moral Good, This being 
the-commun and received diſtribution, I am not ſcrupuloſe in 
following the ſame , yet ſo as not to exclude the two former 
diviſions. 

1, If we reflct on the ater of moral Good, it comprehends 
al human Acts, with the Objetts and Circumſtances relating there- 
to, whether things neceſſary or Ty@ferent. It's true , as to the 
Circumſtances of moral Good, there are ſome that relate to the 
forme ; others. to the efficient and end ; yet ſome alſo ihat re 
gard the mater. The mater of every good action is either good 
Or #ndifferent : it 1s good when commanded by and conforme to 
the moral Law, the meaſure of objective goodnefle as before: it 
Is z:different when .neither good nor evil, but as it were in the 
middle between both. Here that which chiefly requires an ex- 
amen and diſcuſſion 1s the nature of things indifferent ; which, 
fo far as it may concerne moral Good, we ſhal inquire into. Plato, 


Things indiffe» 12 his Gorgzas, Cals a thing indifferent, #74 ayeldy, 478 uaxdy, on 
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Ch.2. $-3- Phyſic Indifference 1n Genere, ec. 


Diogenes the Cynic taught, 74 uiraZy ageris #) xcxiag dNapoes 29), 
That things between wirtue aid vice were indifferent. And the 
Stoics held, 9 GyTav Th Z azafd i), T4 5 nad, T4 5 whrtegs Of 
things ſome were good, ſome bad, ſome neither good nor bad, 1. 6. m- 
different. Theſe neuters, or things indifferent, they ſaid, were ſuch 
as nuther profited, nor did hurt. Again, they affirmed , That 
things might be termed indifferent. two ways. (1) T& wh ways cuJeu- 
poriey, ite wpis xakodamoriay, os TASTC, Ea; KC. Such things as 
pertein not either to felicitie or miſerie , as Riches, Glorie, Kc. 23 
7 wiTs oppns hte datoguns Kivnliney SC. Such things as men ACE net- 
ther with an Impetus , nor averſation : as the extending the finger, 
or uumbering the hairs of the head, &c. as Laertins, in Zezo, But 
the more fully to explicate the nature of things indifferent , we 
are to conlider, that things are faid 7 the general to be indifferent, 
which in thnemſelves are neither good nor evil , but equally in- 
clined to either. Now this indifference of actions or things, 
may be conſidered phyſically or morally, according to the generic, 
ſpecific, or individual nature of Actions and Things. | 

1, If we conſider Ations and Things in genere & abſtratto, in 
their generic abſtratt nature , without the ſuperventent determina- 
tion of the moral Law, ſo they are in themſelves nakedly con- 
ſidered indifierent : For althings phyſically conſidered , without 
their moral eſtimation and reſpect to the Law, are neither mo- 
rally good nor evil. Thus al our Thoughts, Words and Actions 
nakedly and phylically conſidered, without reſpect to the moral 
Law, (which is the rule and mcaſure of moral Good and Evil) 
are ſaid to be indifferent. 

2. Actions and Things are faid to be indifferent zz ſpecze , 
. when the mater of them is neither commanded nor forbidden 
by the moral Law. For as althings are of God, through God 
and for God, ſo.it belongs to his regal Wil to give moral or 
ſpiritual determination ,to them', whereby they are made good 
or evil zz ſpzcie , as to the mater of them. Neither can any 
cieated limited power make that which is good, evil, or that 


ed 


which is evil, good, or that which is indifferent , good or evil, 
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cxcept on ſuppoſition of predetermination from him, who, be- ' 


ing Creator of al, has an abſolute dominion over al. Every 
Creature having termes to its Eflence, has alſo termes to its 
dominion and operation : a limited Cauſe muſt neceſfarily- have 
a limited power and aCtivitie, Except man had being of him- 


{cit 
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ſelf, and a World of his own framing , he could not be a rule to 
himſelf, for the determination of his actions ; but muſt be de- 
termined by the Law of his Maker, for the ſpecific nature or 
Quando dici- Qualitie of his acts as good, or evil, or indifterent. Thence a 
mus, dari a&tus thing 1s ſaid to be morally indifterent 2 ſpecze, when it is nei- 
indifferentes ther commanded nor forbidden by God, and ſo neither good nor 
quoad IPect 0yil:'for al moral determination ariſeth from the Divine Wil 
em, qui non * *  . , age " 
Gant bor nec ExPrelſted in the moral Law. Whence it appears evident;, that 
mal, id intelli- T he reaſons of good and evil are not eternal, as tome Platoniits would 
gendumeſt ne- fain perſuade us; but dependent on the divine Wil and Deter- 
gauve. P74 mination : for althings are therefore good or evil 2 ſpecie , be- 
The " "ilk cauſe ſo determined by the ſoverain Wil , promulgated in the 
natural or moral Law. Whence alſo we may eaflily perceive the 
danger of that commun Notion, among ſome Dtvines, That ſome- 
things are good becauſe commanded , other things are commanaed be- 
cauſe good. Indeed this Maxime may be of ufe, to expreſſe the 
difference between moral and poſitive Precepts, with this limi- 
tation, that poſitive Precepts, which regard Worſhip, &c. are 
good becauſe commanded ; but moral Precepts are commanded 
becauſe good, z. e. agreable to human Nature, not that they have 
any moral goodnefle antecedent to the divine Wil and Determi- 

-nation. Hence, 
No Action in- 3, No Attion conſidered, in individuo , in its individual nature 1 
different 1. orally indifferent: 1.e.every individual aCtion conſidered as clothed 
drviduo. with its Gream#tances, and 1n relation to its Principes , Manner, 
and End 1s either good or evil. That moral Indifterence hath 
place only ix ſpecie, in the ſpecific nature of AQts, not, in indivs 
duo, 1n their individual nature, is generally avouched by the Or- 
thodoxe, yea among the more ſober of the Schole-men. This 
was one of Fohn Hufſe's Articles, condemned in the Council of 
Conftance, Art. 16.- Quod nulla ſint opera indifferentia , ſed hes 
fit diviſio immediata humanorum operum , quod fint virtuoſa vel wt 
rioſa, That there are no workes [in individuo] maifferent ; but this 
is an immediate divifion of human workes , that they are either v- 
tuoſe, or vitioſe, This indeed we may argue from Plato's Placites, 
who ſtrongly proves, That al our As ought to tend to ſome good 
end. SO Gorg. pag, 499. "Evexe jag ws 5H djaloy amas]e This aca 
rhoy 3), It ſeems, that althings muſt be done for good, &c. So elle- 
where he faith, That God is the marque and ſcope, unto which al or 
Atts , as ſo many arrows, ouzht to tend. This is wel determine 
y 
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by Aquinas, 1. 2, Queſt. 18, Art. g. © It happens ſometimes that 
©an Act is indifferent as to its Species, which yet conſidered 77 
© di vidno , 1s either good or evil : and that becauſe every moral 
© Aft receives its Bonitie not only from its object, but alſo from 
© its circumſtances---- And it's neceſſary, that every individual 
© Aft hath ſome circumſtance by which it is drawen to good or 
Cevil; at leaſt as to the intention of the end. For in as much 
© as it belongs to Reaſon to order al human Acts if any A&t be 
© not ordered to its laſt end, it is ſo far evil : if it be ordered to 
©its laſt end, it is then good, &c. Thus Gibienf de Libertat. pag. 
74. *We molt evidently gather from the ſubordination of our 
«Wil to its laſt end, that there are no human Acts indifferent 
©;7 individuo;, but al are good or evil: for it is not lawful for a 
©rational Creature, ſo long as he is ſuch, not to returne that 
©back to God which he received from God. Again,p.77. © Every 
©thing ought to act according to its nature : and he that doth 
© otherwiſe is deficient ; becauſe nature is the meaſure of other 
© things. If therefore man puts forth an human Act, he ought 
©thereby to be converted towards God. Indeed Indifference can 
no more be found in individual Acts, than it can be denied as to 
ſome Acts conſidered in their Species. Al Acts of Man in Inno- 
cence were good : al the Acts of man under the dominion of 
corrupt Nature are evil : al the Afts of man in Glorie ſhal be 
good : al the Acts of man under Grace are either good or evil : 
not one of al theſe indifferent, Were al our actions regulated 
by the Divine moral Law, they would be al good. Yea our very 
natural and civil Acts, as to their manner, ſo far as they are mo- 
rally good or evil, are al regulated and determined by the moral 
Law. For albeit the Divine Law be not, as it ought not to be, 
a general ſum of Arts and Sciences ; nor yet a, particular Dzre- 
orie for the Government of States or Politic Acts ; yet the 
particular determination of al our Acts fals under the Divine 
Law, fo far as they are moral and Chriſtian ; according to the 
nature of al Profeſſions and Sciences, coincident for the moſt part 
in the mater, but diſtinct in the manner of conſideration. Thus 
much Petrus 4 Santto Foſeph, that late compilator of 'Schole-Di- 
vinitie, Theſ.. 167. acknowledgeth : © There is not , faith he, any 
* Aft indifferent iz *d:viduo; but every ſuch A&t , if it procede 
* from ſufficient deliberation, is-cither good. or evil, although 
* not as to its object, -yet in regard of its circumſtances. The 

I {cratch- 
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ſcratching of the head, or the taking up of a ſtraw, is either good 
or evil. This ſeems a Paradoxe to flome that are 1gnorant, and 
diſgultful to Libertines, who would be fo; yet generally granted 
by Philoſophers and Divincs , yea ſcarce ever profeſledly denied 
by any, fave ſome few, who diſtinguiſh between Acts proceding 
from mcre lmagination, and ſuch as are deliberate. Trat no 
AQs%7 individuo are indifterent, fee the Commentators zz Sent, 
lib. 2. diſt. 4.1. and in Thomwam, 1. 2. Quaſt. 18, Art. g. 

A virtuoſe ii 2, Having diſcuſſed the Mater of moral Good , we now pro- 

TT; 9f cede to its next efficient Caule or Principe; which is the Wil, or 

= rather Soul clothed with ſupernatural Habits of Virtue or Grace, 
The moral Law requires , that to the conltitution of an Act mo- 
rally good, there concur a good Prixcipe : now the W1l or Soul as 
wiiling being the fountain of al moral eſficience and opcraticn, its 
rectitude is neceſlary to conſtitute an Act morally or ſpiritually 
g00d. Such therefore as the diſpoſition of the Wil is, ſuch wil 
the action prove as to its goodneſle or pravitie. The bent of 
the Wil is as a Pondus that carries the whole Soul either to 
good or bad: when the deliberation and intention of a bended 


Wil concurs in a good mater for a good end, the action 1s good :. 


Adio refta And what b2nds the W1l in this manner, but vicrtuoſe havits?: 
ap _ So many degrees as there are of a ſanctiſied Wil in any Act, {0 
luncas » ab has any degrees there are of moral Good therein, Moralitic, as 
enim eſt aRio, WCl as D:vinitie, 1s 1n a more ſpecial manner converſant 1n ru- 


ling the Wil, which is the meaſure of good and evil. The bent 


of the Wil makes a goo or bad man, as alſo act. Thus Plare, 


Heno : *av 1 agtrih Bintdtal 7 ayale x, vac Virtue is to wil, and 
to be able to performe good. Again : idv wil BianTar aNifiy, itaycy 
TeT” av” & eigen, If be wil not to do unrighteoiuſly, this is ſuſf- 
cent, be ſhal not &o unrighteouſly. But more particularly Plato, 
Leg. 3. tus philoſophiſeth : This is not to be deſired, *me% warra 
Til EAUTY Beangse " F Eeaymy 3 MAWGY Ti EMT @egvinoes that althings 
follow his Wil, but that his Wil fol:ow Reaſon : 1.e. that 1t proſecute 
waat is good. This is wel expreſſed by Simplicins, in Epith. c. 1. 
Par. 14. irar ww 0 1 aiptors KunurTÞ 53 , xnabted, wThs rom 7 20+ 
2%ns Auxis » tal" iv worwpht, Tire 6H T0 ovTws aipsT?y v, To dates 
@ige]ar. Ai 72 idlov dyally © Aluyiss deer) Ailary ws aigerh gon 
KUCL9S, X x7! Þ GyTHs algeary magg von, For when the Wil is free and 
pure in th: power of Reaſon it ſelf, 0 which our nature depenacs, then 
w 75 carried to thinss truly elivible ; yea, to tritth it. ſelf. Wherejare 
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the proper good of the Soul 15 called ageTh, Virtue, becauſe aigerh, pro- 
perly defirabie , and attained by real elettion, Simplicins here, in 
1mitation of Plato, (whom he much follows) aſlerteth, (1) That 
the moral Goodneſſe of human Acts dependes on the puritie and 


goodnelle of the Wil. (2) That moral Goad is called ayer, Vir- 


zue, becauſe molt eligible, Which derivation he borrowed from 
Plato. What Virtue properly is, and how it diſpoſeth the Wil 
to what is morally good, wil hercafter $. 4. and ſef#. 3. $. I, 2. 
come under contemplation : at preſent this may ſuifice to de- 
moaitrate, that al moral Good requireth a moral Principe vir- 
tuouſly inclined for the production thereof. And had we no 
other evidence hereof but what ſacred Philoſophie doth afford, it 
might ſuſhce. Thus Solomon (the wilelt of mere men, ſince the Fal) 
Prov. 4.23. Above al keeping keep thine heart : for out of it are the 
iſſues of life + 4. e. al ſpiritual lite and moral good iſſuzth from the 
heart rightly diſpoſed and qualified with virtuoſe gracioſe Prin- 
cipes: where the heart thus qualified is not the Spring, there. 
no Act is morally or ſpiritually alive towards God, but dead. Be 
the attions.never ſo ſeemingly ſplendid and glorioſe as to the. 
mater of them, yet if they flow not from this living Fountain, 
they are but as. your .Automata, thoſe artificial Machines or Ima- 
ges called Puppits; which ſeem to move their eyes, hanas, feet, 
&c. whereas indeed they are moved only by artificial forrein 1m- 
preſſes : ſuch are al moral Acts that flow not from. a vital Prin- 


6r 


Prov. 4. 22»- 


cipe virtuoſely diſpoſed, morally dead , albeit they may feem to- 


have ſhadows. of life. Or look as no memder of the bodte per- 
lormes any action of natural lite, waerein a pulſe derived from 
the heart beats not ; ſo no ation is moraily goo , wherein- 
there beats not ſome pulſe of a virtuoſe rightly diſpoſed Wil. 
Actions are conformable to the fountain whence they ſpring : no 
living virtuoſe Act can procede from a dead corrupt Principe : 
Being, life, and metio2 go together in Morals., as wel as-1n Natu- 
rals : ſuch as the Facultie, Spring, and Principe is, ſuch wil ths 
motion and operation be, both in Grace and Nature , as ede 
has wel obſerved, on Prov. 4. 23. Thus Au7uſtiae, on Mat.7.18. 
where by the good Tree he underſtands a belreving Wil , which he 
makes eſſential to every goo Act : for if the Wil be bad, the Act 
cannot be good : and every unbelicving Wil is a bad Wil: for 
where there is no Faith in Chriit as the firſt Principe of life, 
there can be no love to God as the laſt End : as the end _ 
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the Wil, ſo Faith formes the End. Thence that of the ſuppoſed 
Ionatins : dei) Canis acts, TAG dyany * Th 5 M1» o Eyorylt arbulue 
©es erleoroy Sno]ean, Faith the Principe of life, Love the end : theſe 
two in unitie perfett the man of God, And ( bryſoſtome ſaith : «Ny 
E-w wiczws azal3y, Nothing 1s good without Faith. 
3. To the Conſtitution of moral Good there 1s alſo eſlentially 
requiſite the beſt End. Thus Plato, Gorg. pag. 499. aſlures vs, 
That al Afts mu$t be undertcken for the la5t end and beſt good , as 
before , Sef#, 1. $.2. This is wel explicated by Aquinas 2. 2. 
Queſt. 2.3. Art. 8. It mult be ſaid, that in Morals the forme of 
*an Act is principally to be attended in regard of its end : and 
©the reaſon is moſt evident; becauſe the W1l is the Principe of 
« moral Acts, and the End the main Object, and as it were the 
© forme of the Wil : but now the forme of an ACt always fol. 
© lows the forme of an Agent : whence in Morals it 1s neceſſary, 
© that what gives an Act its order to an end, give it 1s alſo forme, 
&c. This is more nakedly laid down by Arguſtivze : Whatever good 
z done by man, but not for that end for which it ought to be done, al- 
beit the office it ſelf (3. e. the mater of the A& 7] ſeem good, yet 
the end being not right, it i ſin. This 1s wel explicated by Jar 
ſenius, Auguſt. Tom. 2. lib. 4.. cap. 10. © Two things are to be re- 
< earded 1n every aft of a virtuoſe Wil; (1) The office or worke 
© it ſelf done: (2) Thecanſe for which it is done, or the End, In 
© the weighing the Bonitie of any Virtue, our main regard mull 
©be to the End. This is as it were the laſt reſt and ſcope of the 
© mind inaCting, that which the Wil, its habit, and aCt moſt 
© incline unto. This deſervedly rules al Offices, which flow from 
© its Empire, are tinCtured with its color and ſapor, and ought 
©to be referred to it. This is the genuine cauſe why ſo many 
© vexatious litigations were found among the Gentile Philoſo- 
*phers, touching the chiefeſt Good. So again he faith, © That 
<the Office it ſelf is but as the Corps of Virtue, which is animated 
© by the End, which gives forme and life, without which the office 
< js but as mater without forme , or a carcaſle without Soul, 
Ariſtotle wel inſtruCtes us, That the end is the meaſure of althings: 
which is true as to moral Good. Thence Perrus a Sanito Foſeph, 
Theſ. 166, aſlertes, That an human attion takes its Bonitie or fra 
vitie, not only from the intrinſec end of the worke, which is coincident 
with the object ; but alſo from the extrinſec, which is the end of the 


Worker. Certainly Offices are to be weighed not 1o my 
their 
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their Acts, as Ends : And what 1s the laſt end of al good workes, 
but the Glorie of God ? which , though laſt in Execution , yet 
ought to be firſt in J-tention, at leaſt virtually, if not formally, in 
al we do. Thence, faith Anguſtive, That 15 not true Virtue, which 
tends not to that end , wherem the beſt Good of man confiſtkes. And 
Gregor. Ariminenſis, 2. Sent. Diſt, 29. Queſt. 1. proves that, Every 
volition, which refers not to God for himſelf, or. to other things for 


God, is vitioſe. 
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4. The laſt Cauſe, or rather conſtitutive part of moral Good 7, rorme « 
is its Forme, which conſiſtes in its (onformitie to the divine moral moral Good con 
Law. This may deſervedly be termed the Forme of moral Good ; formitie to the 
becauſe it gives forme and meaſure to al the former Principes 794 £2 


and parts : For wherein conlittes the Goodneſſe of the ater, 
Principes, and Ed, but in their Conformitic to the Divine Wil 
and Law ? This therefore is the formal Idea or Reaſon of al mo- 
ral Good , whereby al difierence and perfection is to be meaſu- 
red. Ari. Eth. lib. 5. cap. 2. tels us, » Napoes mom x7 F idver, 
That the great difference of things ts according to their Idea or for- 
mal Reaſon. Hence Conformitie to the Divine Law being the 
formal Reaſon or Idea, of al moral Good, by this we are to take 
our meaſures of al differences or perfection therein. This Con- 
formitie of moral Good to the Divine Law is deſcribed by Plato, 
under various emphatic notions : as (x) it is termed gufuiz 
and waguoria, SO Protar, pag. 326. ©6 y 6 fiCr Ty evipuns ov, 
puluicg 7s 4 cunppogicy Ara, A! the life of man ought to conſiſt 
of Concent and Harmonie : 1. e, of Uniformitie and Conformitie to 
the Divine Law. Hence (2) In his Phedo, he ſaith, » agern, ee- 
movie, Al Virtue confiſtes in Harmonie : whereas vice 1s a confuſed 
inordination or irregularitie, SO 10 his Timers, pag. 47. he faith, 
That Harmonie being very near akin to the motions of the Soul , it 4s 
iven 1's to reduce the diſorders of the Soul to a decornmm, SO Sto- 
Ko , Serm. 1. deVirtut. pag. 15. d agtrTe uJuzy Eq T2 Jv, QC. 
Virtue has for its rule a decorum, or that which is mot convenient ,z e. 
agreable or conformable to the Law of Nature. Hence (3) This 
Conformitie 1s {tiled by Plato Evupslein, x) Cuunavies Symmetric and 
Symphonie. Al theſe notions Arifforle comprehended under his 
meoTHs, Mediocritie , of which more fully B. 4. C. 1.5. 30. and 
Philoſ. General. P. 2. 1.1. c. 1. ſet. 4. $. 4. 
Others place the Forme of moral Good in the mode or manner 
of doing, namely that. it be done we! - and we ind fome founda- 


Eyw the Forme 
of Good conſfiltes- 
inthe 73, 


£10N wel doing. 
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tion icr this Hypotheſis in Plato's Theat:tus, pag. 187, ngfinley dp 
=s oputggy Þ 1 aoav wil inavos wtggvar, It's butter co 4 little wel, 
than muci> il, Where he ſeems to make the 73 «7, che wel aoing, 
the foim? and meaſure of good. So Ariſtotle, Er. lib. 2. cap. 3. 
paz. 83. Tort ov oo Wnume]indss av x, Wtrind)iniy T1 TmUTY, uo ty 
uelins, &c. He therefore ſhal be a Grammarian, who cath what is | 
Grammatic, Grammatically, 1. e. accordins to Rul:s of Grammar, But | 
yet he addes, by way of caution, That 73 «8, the wel-doing of Arts 
7s not the ſame with that of Virtues : for the perfeition of Arts is in- 
cluded in themſelves, without regard to the perfeition of the Art: ficer ; 
ut the perfettion of Virtue requires, that the ſubject be ſo aud ſo |} 
cu il:fied. And then he conciudes : AiuarF I v owppoy biiv ey, 5 
TAIT DRegnwv, ANNE x, 0 ET aezTIAy ws 08 Yue v; of owpegves en Ts 
Tow, He is a righteous and temperate man, not that dot'» thoſe things, | 
but doth them in ſuch a manner as righteous and ſober men do-them, 
1. e. 71ghteouſly and ſoberly. Hence that vulgar Eftate, That good 
workes are to be judzed by Adverbes : for al muſt be done with 
thoſe adverbial conditions of ſacred Philoſophie, T it. 2. 12, owpes* 
9W5, 9 Nieas: ») ewrens, ſoberly, and richteouſly, and piouſly. This 
iS 11 a peculiar manner true of good actions , where the mater is 
indifferent z becauſe ſach have no goodneſſe at al , but what is 
trom the Adverb. So that it ſafficeth not that the ACt be ay«bdr, 
£ood , but it mult have 78 &, 4 right manner of being done : and 
herein, according to ſome, the Forme of its goodnelle doth con- 
{1ſte, even in the manrer of it ; and any defect hercin wil render 
the action evil: according to thoſe ſcholaſtic Maximes, The forme 
gives being, and any omiſſion or defett therein owes nullitie 1s to moral 
Good. $0 1n the Canon Law they tel us, That the forme mus? be 
preciſely and punitually obſerved, And infleed tis notion of the 
forme of moral Good. amounts to the ſame with the former, and 
nult be reſolved thereinto. For a moral Act may be ſaid then 
to have Its ev, Or bene fattum, wel done , when It 1s in al points 
exactly conformable to the moral Law : for al moral God is 4 
relation of conformitie with the rule of Morals; but the leaſt priva- 
7107 thereof is ſin. | 
#jow far Cir= But, to deſcend to particulars', an human AC is then confor- 


cumfances joi- mable to the Law and wel done, when it is not only good for the 
maliſe mo'2! mater, but alſo clothed with al thoſe (renmſtances, which ne- 
_ ceſlarily attend its moral goodneſſe. The particular forme of 
moral Good conſiſtes much in the Circumſtances that n_—_ 
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The Circumſtances oft formaliſe and ſpecifie the Act , making it. 
ood or evil : lometimes they only make it better or worſe. But the 
Circumſtances have the greateſt ſway in things indifferent, where 
the manner of doing doth chiefly ſpecifie the Act. We find the 
Circumſtances of human Acts wel expreſſed by Ar:#otle, Erh, l. 2. 
c. 5- Virtue, ſaith he, conſiſtes in the wel doing of things : for we may 
fear, truſ?, deſire, hate, deſpiſe, be angrie , putie, rejo:ce, and grieve, 
in 83, not duely. Tid' Irs Sis 1h ig” oy 15 whe 352 4h & 0» 2 
us IF, wiovy T% 1 detoy, mee 32 © agerhs, But truly to be moved 
with theſe affettions, when, and in what things, and towards whom, 
and for what end, and in that manner as we ought, this is the golden 
mean, and that which is beſt, wherein Virtue conſiſtkes. Whence alſo 
eAriftotle , Eth. lib. 3. cap. 10. art, 5. pag. 160. aſſures us , That 
a defeft in any one CircumStance renders an Aft cvil ; yivilas 3 
euaglioy, 1 y 671 8 SR 1 1, Gt uy) ws SA 1 5 Tr 6% Thu Te 
WW TorsToy, But ſins may be committed, ſome, when that is done that 
ouht not ; others, when not as it ought ; others , becauſe not at that 
time when it ought, or the like. Thence, art. 10. he addes : xa7* aZiay 
Jy uy G76, x} ws &v 6 Avy © weigtt 1 wegrle 6 ary, For a Va- 
liant man ſuffers and atts according to the dignitie of the mater, and 
when, and in that manner as reaſon \_or the Law of Nature] di#ates. 
Thus we ſee how Plato and ArrFotle require to the conſtitution 
of moral Good, not only a r:ght mater, but that it be clothed with 
al due Circumſtances , whereby it may be rendred conformable 
to-the Law as to manner. This Hypotheſis has been generally 
maintained aryong the more ſound Schole-men. Thus Aquinas, 
3, Gf 4 Art. 2. © A Circumſtance is a condition or acci- 
*dent of an human A, which toucheth it extrinſecally. And 
* ſeing human Acts are diſpoſed towards their laſt end by circum- 
ſkances, the contemplation hereof greatly concernes Theo- 
© logues. For a Theologue conſiders human Acts, as a man is 
* thereby ordained to Beatitnde : Now whatever is ordained to 
*an end ought to be proportionate thereto : Bui Acts are rend;ed 
* proportionable to their end by a certain commenſuration, which 
*they receive from due circumſtances : whence the conſideration 
* of circumſtances chiefly belongs to a Theologue. What theſe 
circumſtances are he addes, Art. 3. In human Acts, © Who aid zt , 
* By what aides or inſtruments ; What, Why, How, When, and Abour 
*what he &:d it , are to be inquired into. Some explain theſe 


Circumſtances thus : (1) Qs, who, muſt not be taken for the 
[ efficient 
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efficient cauſe , but for his condition and qualitie , as a private 
perſon, or public, &c. (2) Quid, what, mult not be underſtood 
of the mater or object, but of the qualitie thereof, (3, Neither 
muſt 20m0do, how, be taken for the forme or manner, but whether 
it be done openly or ſecretly, &c. reg: eAreminenſis, 2. Sent. 
Diſt. 38. Queſt, 1. Art. 1. ſtrongly aſflertes and proves, That no 
moral Af wanting sts due CircumStance is morally good. *By an AQ 
* ory good, I underſtand, faith he, no other (according to the 
© Doctors.) than an Act conforme to right Reaſon , [objeCtive, 
©;.e. the Divine Law? according to al circumſtances requiſite to 
© this, that the ACt be truly virtuoſe. When therefore a mozal 
© operation 1s not conforme to right Reaſon, [or the Law] ac- 
© cording to al due circumſtances, it is vitioſe and morally evil. 
This his Hypotheſis he proves by two Concluſions. 1. Concluſ, 
That no moral Att wanting any one due CircumSt ance, is truly vir- 
tyoſe. This he proves by ſhewing that the contrary implies a 
contradiction. For if a moral A& want any one que circum- 
ſtance, it is not as it ought to be : therefore it is evil. Due 
circumſtances are communly ſaid to be ſuch things, as are re- 
quired to this, that the ACt be truly virtuoſe : and if an ACt be 
truly virtuoſe it is conforme to right Reaſon, or the moral 
Law : and if ſuch, then it wants not any due circumſtance: 
wherefore if any Act wanting a due circumſtance ſhould be truly 
virtuoſe, it wil then neceſſarily follow, That it deth want, and yet 
that it doth not want a due circumſtance : Or , That it is truly wir- 
tuoſe, and yet that it is not truly virtuoſe, 2, Concluſ. That every 
ſuch Aft as wants its due (ieumſtances is morally evil and fin. It 
is evil becauſe it wants its due bonitie or goodneſle, namely its 
due circumſtance. For fin 1s nothing clfe but the want of a due 
g00d, or voluntarily to act againſt the Divine Law. Thus much 
alſo Suarez grants us, That ſome conditions that are only circum- 
ftantial and accidental to an Att in eſle rei, as to the phyſic being, 
are yet eſſential in eſſe moris, as to its moral being. SO Suartt, 
I.2, Tratt, 2. Diſp. 5. pas. 169. © The firſt opinion, faith he, 1s, 
© That an human Act may be conſidered in its 7atrral or moral 
© being : and that circumſtances are fo called in relation to the 
© natural, not the moral being of the Aft; but that al theſe con- 
© ditions are ſubſtantial Principes or proper Cauſes of the moral 
* action as ſuch. He mentions this as the opinion of ſome Schole- 
men, namely , that there are no accidental circumſtances of h- 

| man 
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man Acts morally conſidered ; but that al theſe Circumſtances 
are eſſential and properly influential on the ſaid moral Acts. 
Which indeed is a great truth, whereunto, though not fully, yet 
thus far he aſlents : © It is true, ſaith he, what the firſt opinion af. 
« ſerted, That ſome conditions may be accidental to the att, in elle 
( rel, 45 4 natural att, and yet eſſential to it , in eſſe moris, morally 
© conſs:ered. And the realon, addes he, is taken 2 priori, becauſe 
©the efſe morale or moral being of an Act primarily dependes on 
<the order of Reaſon; ( we ſay of the Law : ) but now it oft 
© happens , that an act or object hath a diverſe order to reaſon, 
©by reaſon of diverſe conditions of thoſe things that concur 
to the moral Act. Thence pag. 174. he tels us what Circum- 
ſtances are eſſential. © Right Reaſon, (which muſt be underſtood 
© objectively) 1s the rule of human acts and their circumſtances : 
© therefore the affection or reaſon of theſe Circumſtances cannot 
<be better explicated , than by their order or regard to right 
«Reaſon, (I would ſay the Divine Law.) And the ſame rule is 
©to be uſed for the underſtanding when the conditions of moral 
© Acts are not-properly Circumſtances, but eſſential, namely when 
© they are ſuch as, according to right Reaſon, are altogether ne- 
(ceſſary, not only as to degrees , but ſimply as to the honeſtie or 
© turpitude of the act. For when a Circumſtance altogether 
©changeth the conformitie or difformitie of an human act, it 
© changeth its Species. In which he plainly grants, That al thoſe 
CircumStances which change the conformitie or difformitie of an human 
att, are ſpecific and eſſential : Which is al that we need contend for 
becauſe the Controverſie is not about -ataral or civil Circumſitan- 
ces, but ſuch as belong to the aft morally conſidered : which it. 
good requireth an integritie of Cauſes and plenitude of Circum- 
ſtances: ſo that if one Circumſtance due to the moral bonitie of 
the act be defective, the whole act is changed and rendred mo- 
rally evil. By the whole of which it is moſt evident, that al 
Circumſtances due to the moral goodneſle of an human act , are 
eſſential and ſpecific, ſuch as concur to formaliſe moral Good z 
which requires a complete conformitie to the Diviue Law , not 
only in Mater, Principes, and End, but alſo in al GrcamSFances 
morally due to the integritie of ſuch an Act : For al good (as has 
been ſufficiently demonſtrated ) requires an integritze of Cauſes ;, 
whereas ſin ariſcth from the leaſt defett:; according to that knowen Et- 
fate ofthe ſpurious Dionyſins, Divin. Nom cap.4. «yel3v ty © widl wh 
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The Unitie and 
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Al moral Good 
and Virtue ſ- 
_ pnatural. 


ans airianh 70) 5 xaxdy  ToIAGY x) piemdy ineilter, Good is From 
one and complete cauſe, but ſin from many and ſingular defe(ts. 

$. 4. Having conſidered moral Good in its Cauſes and conftity- 
tive parts, we now deſcend to the contemplation thereof in its 
proper Adjuntts, and Artributes, which we ſhal deduce and draw 
torth in the ſubſequent Corollaries. 1. Al moral Good, Virtues, and 
wirtwſe Acts have one and the ſame ſimple uniforme Idea and Nature, 
For al moral Good and virtuoſe Acts flow from one and the ſame 
virtuoſe Principes, tend to one and the ſame End, and are forma- 
lifed by one and the ſame conformitic to the Divine Law. Thus 
Plato, Repub. 5. pag. 445. It appears to me , as it were in a Watch- 
rower , ® & iD ad& o dgerhs, aneieg 3 © xariat, that the face or 
forme of Virtue is one; but that of Improbitie , manifold and almait 
infinite, Nis mind is, that al Virtues have one and the ſame 
formal Idea or face ; but ſins have varictie, yca almoſt infinite de- 
formed ſhapes. This AriStotle, Eth, bib. 2. cap. 5. pas. 89. having 
proved , that al moral Virtue conliſtes in a Mectocritie and Uni. 
formitie, he addes : #71 79 E epag]dyny, wonexa; th T3 3 xauly 
7% anthps, ( ws of Tvfagerior nxator' 78 5 ayally, Ts wintegoubs ) 
Td 5 zaToefiv porexis, Moreover we may ſin many ways : (for as 
the Pythagoreans conjetture , ſin tt infinite and boundleſſe , but good is 
terminate and bounded) but there us but one way of doing good. Where- 
in we may obſerve, (1) That al ſin 1s a;forme, boundleſſe and end- 
lefſe : it hath no forme, meaſure or number. (2) But Virtue and 
moral Good is bounded and uniforme, Whence he concludes 
with a Verſe out of ſome ancient Poet, 

"EQX03 pip tyao anacos, Talodanc; 5 xa, G- 
Foy good men truly are ſimply and uniformely ſuch ; but wicked men 
are difformely and variouſly ſo. Thus alſo Ariftotle, Mag. Moral. 
lib. I, Cap. 2 >. afhimes 5 That al Good is PITINTENT: 5 unforme ; but 
al Vice morals, muitiforme, Hence Plato ailerted, Sinauoy dyar 
T3 ivoy yew, That which is jus, is equal and uniforme, Whence 
that Stoic Hypotheſis, wayle 74 «yabs iz, Al moral goods are e- 
grnal and umforme , 4.e. conforme to the rule of Moralitie. Al 
this is wel expreſſed by Auguitine, who makes al Good to con- 
liſte, iz Mode, Specie, & Oraine, in Mode, Species, and Order, 1.e. 
in a uniforme conformitie to the rule of Moralitie. Hence, 

2. Theres no real moral Good, or natural Virtue but what is ſu 
pernatural, This Corollarie evidently follows from the-former, 
and indeed from the whole of this diſcourſe about moral Good. 

| | For 
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For if al moral Virtue or Good requires an integritie of cauſes, 
and is formaliſed by conformitie to the Divine Law, thence it 
neceſſarily follows, that moral Good or Virtue can be but one 
uniforme ſimple thing. Thence Chryſoſtome, Hom. 4.. in Gen. Cals 
Grace, dugedy Vatg gumy vixaouy F quay, a gift above nature, over- 
coming nature. And Cyril in Eſa. termes it , wwle guny idtar, above 
proper Nature ; as ellewhere, 73 vate evay wMorix]nus, 2 Prero- 
' gative above Nature. Iam not ignorant that many of the Schole- 
men, and too many of our Divines, in imitation of them, make a 
twofold Good and Virtue; one zatural and moral : the other 
ſpiritual and ſupernatural. The natural Virtue and moral Good they 
make to be that which a man may, by the force of natural Conſci- 
ence and other natural Principes, attain unto: The ſpirirual and 
ſupernatural Good or Virtue they make to be infuled. Albeit 
this diſtinction may , with due limitations, paſle for orthodoxe ; 
yet in as much as it was at firſt framed by the Pelagians , and ta- 
ken up by their Sectators in the Scholes, I ſhould be glad it Zar- 
ſenins's advice for the utter extirpation of it , were embraced : 
who, in his AuguFF. Tom. 2. bib. 4., cap. 14. pag. 256. gives us the 
origination of this Diſtinction , which he makes to be firſt taken 
up by the Pelagians from the Gentile Philoſophers , ſpecially the 
Peripatetics and Stoics ; who held , that there were in men na- 
tural ſeeds of Virtue, which bzing wel cultivated , might ariſe up 
to perfe(t Virtue. © Theſe natural ſeeds of Virtue, addes he, firit 
©the Pelagians and Semipelagians brought into their Hereſie ; and 
Fafterwards the Schole-men introduced the ſame into the Chri- 
©ſtian Scholes, to the'great prejudice of our Doctrine.For thoſe He- 
*retics held, that out of thoſe philoſophic ſeeds true Virtues.nught 
© be educed by the alone power of the human.Wil. But becauſe 
*the Schole-men ſaw that: this Dogme was openly contrary 
*to the conſtantly received Doctrine , they therefore framed a 


double man in one man; and thence a double Charit:e, double 


* Virtues, double Workes ;. ſome natural , others ſupernataral ; 
*of which there is not the lealt footitep in the whole Doctrine 
*of Auguſtine. As if thoſe very Virtues, which the Philoſophers. 
*and Schole-men cal Natural, were not, by Auguſtine, [tiled Yices. 
And Tom. 2. lib. 2, cap. 2. pas. 326. he aſſures us , © That he 
* has oft greatly wondred , that many of the Philofophers had 
*more truly , accurately , and holily philoſophifed of-the main 


* Heads of moral Doctrine, than many Schole-men ; who would. 


£ fain 
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<fain frame two men in one; the one a Philoſopher, and the 
© other a Chriſtian : whence they alſo coined a twofold Charitie, 
<twofold Virtues, twofold Workes, and a twofold Beatitude, the 
© one natural, the other ſupernatural. Hence, 

3. To performe any moral Good or virtuoſe Ait is wo#t difficult 
and rare. O! howdifficult.and rare is it for men to pertorme 
what is good, from good Principes, Ends, in a good manner as 
to Circumſtances, and univerſal Conformitie to the Divine Law! 
Thus Plato, Repub. 5. pag. 4-76. oi 5 Is in” aurd T3 vanty dvvard 
tivau T6 x oegv nal" aird, deg 8 ardytor av Bev 5 But of ſuch as can 
arrive to the fir5t Beautie, and contemplate him im himſelf, are there 
not very few ? So Phileb. pag. 16. he ſaith, #y Janice @ 8 wav 
x4Aem3y, rent 5 waſxanrcney, To explain Wiſdome is not very diff- 
cult , but to reduce it to prattice and uſe mot difficult. SO again: 
T3 5 Tive Tegwoy 587) Myvi%% rents weſydaevors What way men 
attain to be good is mot difficult, s.e. to underſtand and practiſe 
Again, he faith : dyal%y dvleg yaidg xanrrdy of 79 hor, It i; 
azfficult for a man to be made pood, and to continue ſuch. Whencg 
in his C-atylus, pag. 385. he ſaith, wagtuia TaAudy Xartre teas be, 
According to the old Proverbe, things good are very difficult. Thence 
alſo, in his Epinomzs, pag. 973. & @nwi #) Juyatoy dvIgavoIg wakes 
Te # cudaiuen weriek, mA exlyay, 7 ſay it is not poſſible for men to 
be bleſſed and happy here, except ſome few only. Laſtly Plato, in his 
Repub. 6. faith , That Virtue hath the moSt perfett accurate forme, 
and therefore it requires, Tu\eoTdTlWu dwigyediay %; axeictiay, the mot 
perfett exattitude and diligence for the acquirement thereof : for 
wtzicwy wh weniray dtiiv £1) ox, Ta} anerCting 3 Do not the greateſt things 
require the greateſt exattitude * And what things greater than mo- 
ral Goods and Virtues ? Thus Ariſtotle alſo, in imitation of his 
Maſter, once and again demonſtrates the difficu/tie and raritie of 
moral Good. So Eth. lib. 2. cap. 5. pag. 89. having ſhewed, That 
there were varietie of ways, wherein men might ſin ;, but one only wa) 
of doing good ; he addes : 7d & pddev * 7d 5 xanumiv * joy @& 7) 
SmJuxtiv 7% (,xone, xanmiy 3 73 tiluxfiv, Therefore it is mob eaſi 
to offexrd, bit moſt difficult to do good : for to erre from the ſcope is 
mo$t-facile, but to hit it, is moſt difficult, So in like manner, c. g, 
pag. 108. he ſaith, Virtue conſiſtes in mediocritie, 3.e, in one indt- 
viſible point of conformitie. Whence he concludes : 2 v thy 
8&1 ans atoy iD * ty indsw T0 who Auf, Tegoy, RIC. Wherefore to 
acquire Virtue is moſt difficult and laborious : for it is an hard work 
to 
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toegttain to the middle of any thing. As every one cannot find out the 

point of a Circle ;, but only the intelligent Mathematician : So to be 

angrie, to give money , or the like , is eaſie ; but to be angrie, to give 

money, &c. to whom, and in ſuch a meaſure, and at ſuch a time, and 

for [ch an end, and in ſuch a manner as we ought , this is not eaſie. 

Thence he concludes : neg 82 73 ff, x; avdrioy, , enauye7dy x, nandy, 

The bene or manner of domg good, ts difficult, laudable, and beautiful. 

Wherein indeed he gives us an excellent account of the nature 

and difficultie of moral Good. (1) He ſuppoſeth al moral Good 

to confiſte as it were in one middle indiviſible point; ſo that the 

leaſt deviation therefrom deſtroys it. (2) That it is very diffi- @S enim ma- , 
cult to find out this golden mean , but much more difficult to [prRgae 
reach it by our actions. True indeed it's no difficult worke to « jongids a © 
gang the act materially good, as to give almes ,. or the like; ſcopo recedir, 

t 73 eo, the wel doing of it, 4.e. from thoſe Principes, for thoſe: idesg; fir miſe- 
Ends, and with thoſe Circumſtances, that the A& requires in re- 119r- Calvin. 
gard of its formal conſtitution, this is moſt rare, difficult, and 
only landable. Hence, 

4. The ſplendid Heroic deeds of Pagans , and al ſuch whoſe minds The Virtws of 
are not virtuoſely diſpoſed, are but leſſer Sins, This is moſt evident Pagans leſſer 
by the confeſſions of the Philoſophers themſelves, who require /ns 0n%- 
to moral Good an integritie of Cauſes and conſtitutive Principes : 
ſo that it ſufficeth not, that the ater or Office be good, but there 
is alfo required a good drſpoſition and habir, the beFt end, and al fuch 
(trenmſtances as eſſentially concur to formaliſe the At, or-deno- 
minate it morally good. Now let us inquire, did ever any Pagan: - 
or man in his natural ſtate performe any one Act thus morally 
good ? What ? «can we produce any Pagan or natural man, who- 
had his mind ſo far ſanCtified by Faith and Love, as to a by force 
received from God , out of love to God and his Glorie 7 Truly 
AugnStine, and Fanſenius out of him; are not afraid to declare, that 
al thoſe Heroic Acts and Exploits, which the Philoſophers and 
Schole-men honor with the title of natural or moral Virtues, are 
indeed but more ſplendid fins; becauſe poiſoned. with pride and 
vain-glorie. Yea, they riſe higher and affirme, that the Stoics 
themſelves, who ſeemed to be the greateſt admirers and lecta- 
tors of Virtue, did indeed come under the Apoſtles condemna- 
tion, Rom. 8. 6, &c. of living after the fleſh;, becauſe they made 
their carnal Reaſon, Free-wil and Self the only meaſnres and ſprings : 
of their pretended Virtue. Laſtly, al moral Virtue, according | 

| to. 
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The diſtribution F- Albeit al Virtue, according to its formal Idea and Reaſon , be 


The diſtribution of moral Good or Virtne, ec. Book I. 


to philoſophic-Placits, is but oze - ſo that the Virtues of pa" 
gans muſt be ſupernatural, or none at al, as before. . Thence 
Greg. Nazzanzen, Orat. 3. Fulian. ſpeaking of the Platoniits, 
Stoics , and Peripatetics , ſaith : 4 edpsri) euTols , dos ou . 
mein, x; div F wag © Bis wergzrag: Virtue to them 15 only a 
ſpecioſe name, and in nothing more laſting than this life. Thus (hry 
Joſtome, Hom, 2.7. in Joan. It is not yet apparent to me that the Gen- 
tiles lived wel---- For if the hope of the celeſtial Kingdome , and the 
commination of Hel, with other (uch like ſollicitude, wons art yo 793 
aivfpores & dgeTh, gon y dy of al winds winrar Terwy wi 
Texlotty dgerlw. on Ns Tizts x, Veworeivoy]ar, Jo-ns Evexty FvT0 Tolgan, 
can ſcarce keep men in Virtue, thoſe who are perſuaded of none of theſe 
things, wil not embrace Virtue. But if ſome of them counterfeit the 
Same , this they do out of deſire of Glorie, &©, This Hypothelis is 
frequently inculcated by Argn5tine; and he grounds it on that 
eternal Veritie of our Lord, Mat. 7. 18. Ieither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruut. So contra Julian. 1.4. c. 3. The unbelieving 
wil, as every Chriſtian grants, is an evil tree, which cannot produce any 
other than evil fruits, 1.e. ſins only, The like Cyril, 1n Hoſ. aud 
eaarTiaas », 73 aridatoy ww Tols auTiom 983y,QC. Probitie in thoſe that 
God hates is without its reward, and good manners tending not to true 
good ſhal be always reprehended by him. Not but that many Hea- 
thens, as Chriſtian Hypocrites, may performe Acts and Offices 
materially good, which yet may be deſervedly (as they are by the 
Ancients, termed Sins, as they procede not from Faith in Chriſt, 
and Love to God, the main Principes of al true moral Good. So 
Chryſoſt. (Tom. 17, Hom. 17. Edit, Pariſ.) ax wy Td tpya, vites 
5 uk ExovJe 7 wig, They are good workes (1, e.. materially ) but 
dead, becauſe they have not Faith. 


of moral Good or but one ;, yet, according to its objeftive material conſideration, it may 


Virtue into 7i- be variouſly diſtributed. Thus in facred Philoſophie moral Good 


Ptice and Petite 


or Virtue is diſtributed , as to its object or mater , into Holineſſe 
and Righteouſneſſe, Epheſ..4.. 24. *v Mxmooyyy x, 6neTHl1 In Righteouſ- 
neſſe and Holineſſe. Righteouſueſſe comprehends al Second-table- 
duties , which regard men; and Ho/nefſe , al Firſt-table-duties, 
which regard God. This diſtribution is moſt ancient, and, I pre- 
iume, was communly received among the Jews. Sure I am Plato 
has it, and, as I conjecture, from the Moſaic Inſtitutes. Thus in 
US Gorges, pag. 507, u} thy aft} wil avieury; T4 mgoixo]e pegrlor, 

| __ 
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Chi2. $.4+ The diſtribution of moral Good or Virtne, tc, 73. 
Ina dv aegT]or, ani 5 Otty ime + 5 Ta dinaua x, Gat wegTlovTea, | 
ardyun diuauoy 15 Gov #), But now he that comports himſelf decently 
towards men, doth righteous things ; but he that behaveth himſelf ae- 
cently towards God, doth holy er pious things : but he that doth both 
righteous and holy things , mu$t neceſſariiy be righteous and holy. 
Wherein obſerve, (1) That he diſtributes al moral Good into 
juſt or reghteous, and pious or holy. (2) That he makes 7n$tice 
or Righteonſneſſe to regard men , but Pretie or Holineſſe to regard 
God. (3) That ſome may ſeem to be righteous towards men, 
who yet are not pious or holy towards God ;, as on the other 
hand, ſome may pretend to be pious towards God , who yet are 
not juſt and righteous towards men. But (4) he that is juſt 
and righteous towards men, in giving them their due, as alfo 
pious and holy towards God , in giving him his due, ſuch is in- 
deed a virtuoſe man, morally good , juſt, and pious. Thus alfo 
Serranus, on Plato, Alcibiad. 2. pas. 136. takes notice, how-Plato 
diſtributes Virtue, nd 5aiw «5 md Nuaip, into Pictic and FuStice:, the 
. former relating to the Worſhip of God, the later to men ; where- 
by our whole life 1s duely framed and regulated ; theſe being two 
ſeminal roots or commun heads of particular Offices and Duties; 
Laſtly Plato, in his X4:nos, pag. 319. ſaith, That we ſhould take di- 
livent heed firſt that we offend not in word or deed against God: and 
then that we offend not againſt men, ſpecially ſuch as are drvine. A 
Golden Rule for moral-Duties. 


C-H A P. II1. 
Of Virtue, and Moral Libertie. 


«Aoral Virtue an habitual Perfeftion. Moral Libertie as to ſtate 
un virtizeſe Habits. Virtue gives, (1) Donunion, (2) Life, 
Health, Vigor, (3) Amplitude, (4) Nobilitie and Digmitic, (5) 
Beautie and Glorie, Moral Libertie as to Exercice confiſtes in vir- 
tuoſe Afts, (1) The Contemplation of the fir Truth, (2) Ad: 
Perence to the chiefeſt Good. (3) Total attual dependence on the 
friT Cauſe. (4) Conformitie 19 the divine preceptiveWtl , as alſo 
ſubmiſſion to his providential Wil, (5) Uſing althings 11 ſubor- 
dination to the Fruition and Service of God, Moral Libertic as to 

K exercice 


7+ Moral Virtue an habitual PerfeFion. Bookl, | 


excrcice the greateſt ; becauſe it brings (1) Order, (2) Sponts- 
ncitie and ſuavitie, (3) A Divine Life, (4) Amplitude, ( 5) 
Freedom from Sin, (6) Stabilitie of Spirit, (7) Improvement 
of Virtue, (8) Formal Beatitude, 


Moral Virtuean $. 1. F* E general Idea and Nature of Moral Bonitie baving | 
habitual Perſe- been diſcuſſed, we now procede to the diſcuſſion of Vir. | 
FE70Ns tac, asit js the origine and cauſe of moral Libertie. Plato dif 
courſeth of Yirtue in his Xerno, the title of which is ai devrix. 
Virtze properly, according to its orgination, ſignifies a Power or 
Efficace- it being derived from Fir , which primarily ſignified, 
among the Ancients a ſfoxt valiant man; anſwering to WW among 
the Hebrews. So the Greek age]} primarily and properly ſigni | 
fies warlike Virtue or (ourage, from "Agns, Mars: and this from 
tP arits, terrible, valiant, potent 7, Or, as Voſſins, from FW, marats, | 
to waxe ſirong. Hence inthe N. T. desly is uſed to expreſſe the | 
Divine power and efficace of God, as 1 Pet. 2.9. and 2 Pet, 1.3, 
He SdEns 3; aptTHMSy 7.0. by his glorioſe power. Thus agslF is ex 
pounded by Heſychins Sta Joyapiss a divine power. SO the LXX, 
tranſlate 11N, which ſignifies the glorioſe power of God, ageli, as Þ 
Hab. 3.3. Zach. 6.17. Neither 1s agel$ uſed in the N. T. more | 
than once, if ever, to denote a virtwoſe diſpoſition of mind, namely | 
Phil. 4. 8. So curiole were the ſacred Pen-men in avoiding ph- þ 
loſophic termes, which had been ſo much abuſed. But by mord | 
Virtue we here underſtand an habitual diſpoſition of Soul con- | 
forme to the Rule of Moralitie, the Divine Law. In which ſtrict | 
notion it has one and the ſame formal Idea or reaſon with ſu | 
pernatural Grace , as Fanſenins, Ameſius , and others under- 
ſtand it. For that there isno real moral Virtue but what is ſuper- 
natural , has been ſufficiently demonſtrated in the precedent &- 
tion, $. 4, Whence true moral Virtue is nothing elſe but acer 
tain perfection, whereby man ts ordained and diſpoſed towards God, as 
Aquinas, 1. Quaſt. og. Others cal Virtue, the moſt regular and 
beſt ſtate of a rational Creature. Whether Virtue be a Powe, 
Afﬀeition, Habit , or merely A#, has been diſputed among the 
Gratia non eſt ancient Philoſophers, as wel as Schole-Divines. But the col- 
habirus pro- munly received opinion 1s, that it 1s an Habit, or as Aquinas & 
24% ne _ preſſeth it, an Habitude of the Soul. That Virtue is an Habit 
—_ Ariſtotle largely demonſtrates, Eth. 1. 2. c. 4. as Philof. Genera. 
1.2 Quef/,100, 7 2-1. 1. C1, ſet. q.'$. 3. An Habit properly is of a middle 
.N' be 2. nature 
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nature between a Power and an A, which gives the power an ac- 
cidental facilitie of aftinsg. Aunayg, a power, Definit. Platon. is de- 
fined, 79 «af aur3 wanuxdy, that which is of it ſelf effeftive, Or ope- 
rative : but ZZts, an Habi, is defined, pag. 4.14. Mafas Juyis nal 
ly woloi Tas A202, a diſpoſition of the Soul, whereby we are ſaid 
to be ſo or ſo qualified for atting. So that every Habit 1s in order 
of nature at lealt, if not of time, before the A, but ſubſequent 
tothe Power. For the Soul by its Habits is made more facile or 
capable to ai#. The definition and cognition of Habits depends 
on the cognition of their proper Object, Subjeit, Mode of exiſting 
in their Subject, and As. For the forme of the Act follows the 
forme of the Agent : and ſuch as the Habit is in relation to 
its object, ſuch is tne Agent. Hence, by how much the more 
noble and perfect the habit is, by ſo much the more noble and 
perfect is the Agent and his operation. Whence Virtue #5 a ſu 
pernatural FTabitude , Habit , or aftive Forme , whereby the Soul is 
elevated to ſupernatural Aits, Thence Virtue is termed by Baſil, 
(ounrnge ih © qvornss (ompletive of Nature, This indeed might 
be evinced out of Plato's Dz finition of Virtue, drawen into forme 
by Serranus , Meno, pag. 68. Virtue is *kts * xJuxis, Na 7 quanins 
Iepuaus 73 dery Tp 7 Noys et Tspatouen, x, tis T3 dercey THAO: 
(.weirsow, the habit of the Soul rationally operating by the natural 
power, the beſt worke, and aiming at the beſt end. So that al Virtue 
requires not only the beſt mater or object , but alſo the beſt end. 
And indeed ſuch as the habitual aptitude or diſpoſition of the 
Soul 1s, ſuch wil the end be, as Ariſtotle, Erh. I. 3. c. 10. pag. 160. 
wel obſerves : T#A&- 5 edons ivegytia; 83 73 x71-7 Hi, The endof 
every ation is ſuch as the habit is : 2s an habit of fortitude makes 
men affett valiant aft: Again, lib..4.. cap. 13. pag. 254. *es& 9» 
ojos br, TUTE AbyH 5 aegnn t; i7w Cn, Such as every man is, ſich 
is his attion , and ſpeech , and ſuch is his life : 1.e. fuch as a mans 
habitual frame of Spirit is, ſuch 1s his end, acts, and life. Al habits 
are as a Pondus afixed to the Soul , whereby it is ſtrongly bent 
and inclined towards objects, ends and acts, ſuitable thereto. Al 
habitual Vertues are oac and the ſame in regard of principe and 
ſeed, though different as to their proper objects and acts. The 
lame habitual Entitie as it facilitates to know God, is called Di- 
vine Knowlege; but as it facilitates to love God, it's called Di- 
vine Love ; and ſo in the other virtuoſe Habits. That Syperna- 
turaltie is a Mode intrinfecally and eſfentially included 1n al vir- 
K- 2 tuoſe 
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Fworal Libertie as t0 ſtate in virtuoſe Habits: Book I, 
tuoſe Habits, is evident, becauſe human Nature, ſpecially as now 
corrupted , cannot reach an end or act ſupernatural : For if a 
natural power ſhould have any. activitie in reſpect of a ſuperna. 
tural act and object, it may, by a paritie of reaſon, by degrees 
attain to the higheſt ſupernatural objects and aQts, as Alvarez, de 
Auxil. Diſp. 65. demonſtrates.. Of. the nature of Supernatural. 
zie , and how 1t is intrinſecally and eflentially included in the 
ſubſtance of. al gracioſe Habits, ſee Chogwerius, de Grat. 1.1. Diſp.7, 
& 12. Alfo Thomas Hurtado, Precurſor Theologus , . de Supernatus 
ralitate Entis, Diſp. 1. Controverſ. 1, GC. 

6. 2. From what has been laid down touching the nature of 
Virtue it evidently follows, that al moral Libertie arifcth from 
thoſe virtuoſe habits the Soul 1s clothed with , and agreable exer- 
cices flowing therefrom. . What Natural Libertie is, has been 
fully explicated Courr Gent. P.2. B.z. C.g.Se&.3. $.11, How 
much moral Libertie differs from natural may calily be-difcerned 
by any that impartially conliders.the. fame. The later indeed is 
eſſential to and inſeparable from man as man , and al human 
acts; but the former is proper to man as virtuoſe, as wil ſuffi. 
ciently appear by what tollows. Every man is ſo far morally 
free as -he is near to God. Althings aim at Unitie : God, who 
ts the ſupreme Unitie, convertes althings to himſelf: and every 
thing is ſo far free and perfect, as it comes near to God. . The 
human Soul has a twofold approche to Gad, (:) by Smilitude, 
(2) by aftual real Umon and Fruition. (1; The more like the 
Soul is to God, the more one it is with him, and free : al {imili- 
tude isa kind of. Unitie : and whence ſprings the Souls ſimilitude 
to God, but from virtnoſe habits? (2, The Soul has actual real 
union with , and fruition of God by virtuoſe exercices. Hence 
ariſeth a. twofold moral Libertie: (1) As ro State, (2) As 
Exercice in that ſtate. The former depends on habitual Virtue; 
the later on virtuoſe exercices. Of each in their order. 

eHoral Libertie as to ſtate conliſtes. in. virtuoſe diſpoſitions of 
Soul, whereby it is capacitated for and made like to God. Thus 
the ſpurious Dionyſeus , Eccliſ. Hier. cap. 2. # 5 73 FD ves bay 
Ihe Ju vnT1s: & 1H OTE TH yvoin TW Seomaggf To, STE wie EvepynoHil, 
* unde.79 veepixey witos fgnuor Seing the Divine Nativitie or Re- 
generation is a certain Divine ſtate, certainlyhe that has not attained 


to that divine ſtate, ſhal never k;1ow, much leſſe do the things delivered 


by Ged, Whence alſo he concludes : 7hs ieezs dyanions 1 wg6? 
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Ch.3: $.2. Moral Libertie as to ſtate in virtuoje Habits, 97 
irveziav I Soy f]onav. dex orATh Bed Or 1 Þ OD Veins ud ap. 
SyrordTy Mutrseuer The principal progreſſe of divine dilettion in the 
facred obſervation of divine Commanas. conſiſtes 12 the moſt incffable 
framing of our divine ſtate. This Athanaſius, Dialog, 1.contr, Mace 
don. termes , Þ wtroxlw 7 axacus Th xaeilt, The participation of 
ſanilitie by Grace. And the ſuppoſed [gnatins, ad Magn, Coulw 
yaul@ the forment of Grace: 1.e. that which gives a ferment or 
principe of operation to the whole Soul. And Greg. Nyſſenus 
{tiles this State of YVirtne Or Grace dyag xaos Tranſelementation, 
or Reſtauration of the Principes of the divine life, or of rhe Soul, 
whereby it-1s made like to God , and capable of adhering to him, 
Whence Damaſcene, Orthodox, Fid. lib, 2. cap. 12, gives us this 
excellent Character of Man, as inveſted with the Image of God : 
God made man a little world 11 the greater, another Angel, an Inſpe- 
for of the viſible Creature, and Diſciple of the intelletkual; King of 
thoſe things that are on earth : both terrene and celeſte, temporal and 
mmmortal, and that which 1s ſupreme , Ti wess Otdy vebaes, Stuulyey * 
Sts uhvoy 5 3 TH pero Ths Jelts Eveiunlias, Xt) 3H ig F Jolav wilichtr 
euy 3010, by acceſſe to God to be deified : but to be deified not by 
tranſalition into the Divine Eſſence, but by participation of the .dzvine 
irradiation. Thence Auguſtine ſtiles Libertie the beFt diſpoſition of 
Soul. Similitude to God is the higheſt Libertic as to ſtate : 
ſo far as any is made virtuoſe, ſo far he is made free: The conne. 
xion between Pietie and Libertie is ſo intimate, as that indeed 
they have one and the ſame beginning, progreſſe, and conſumma. 
tion. By how much the more ample, ſpiritual, pure, and perfect 
the Soul is, by ſo much the more free jt is : and whence fprings - 
the Amplitude, Spiritualitie , Puritie, and Perfection of the Soul, 
but from virtuoſe habits ? Indeed Plato eſtimed nothing good 
but Virtue, and moral Good : whence Artipater the Stoic writ 
three Books with this Title, 37: x7 TazTove wiyey 73 xaA3%y tyal3ny 
That accordins to Plato Virtue oaly was. good, That. Virtue is the 
molt perfect ſtate of the Soul, and that which brings with it molt 
moral Libertie is moſt evident ; becauſe hereby it is rendred ca. 
pable of adhering to its fi7/#.Cauſe, and laſt End, which is the top 
of moral Libertie. For wherein conliſtes the perfection of morak 
Libertie, but in its conformitie to its moſt perfect Exemplar, 
which is the Divine Bonitie ? And is not this the privilege of mor 
ral Bonitie or Virtue ? Hence Virtue is defined by Aquinas , Dife 
poſitzo perfett; ad optimum , The Daſpoſition of a perfett Subjett , - 
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Firtue gives Dominion. Book I, 


the moſt perfett Exemplar and End. Virtue indeed 1s more perfect 
than the Soul it ſelf: ſo Aquinas : © Grace, ſaith he, in it ſeifand 
< according to its eſſence, is more noble than the nature of the 
© Soul; becauſe it is an expreſſion or participation of the divine 
© Bonitie : and that which 1s ſubſtantially in God, is accidentally 
< in the Soul participating of the divine Bonitie. That whica 
© belongs to God by nature, belongs to us by Grace. And Sua- 
ret faith : © That Grace is the Bond , whercby raan is conjoined 
© to God, his laſt end. Now by how much the more the Soul is 
conjoined to God, by ſo much the more ſublime, free, and perfect 
its ſtate and condition is. In ſum, Libertie of ſtate coniiltes ina 
virtuoſe or gracioſe diſpoſition of Soul , whereby 1t 1s enabled 


| to underſtand , embrace and adhere to what 1s good, in that 


manner and mcaſure as it onght. Take al the notions of true 
moral Libertie, and they agree to none but the virtnoſe man. 

r. Libertie is defined by the Platoniſt, i1aporia Piv, 2 Princi- 
palitie or Dominion of Life : alſo wroregrna 6H mevri, a plenary 
power over althings. Which the Stoics interpret, UZzoia awTomenzin, 
a ſelf-moving autoritie or power, And whence ariſeth this Domi- 
nion of the Soul over it ſelf and other things, but from virtuoſe 
habits? Plato aſſures us, That a virtuoſe temperate man 1s 6aun 
zeeimov, ſironcer than himſelf : 3, e. by virtue he has dominion over 
his ſenſitive part. Again, Repub. g. he inſtructes us, That be who 
1s beſt xs moſt happie and aungu#t or royal; becauſe he is able to governe 
himſelf, T&Tey d\ t) + Paciaturaloy , x Pacndiovre ers + Bit be 
that is moſt withed is moſt miſerable, becauſe he ts a Tyrant over him- 
Jdf. May we account him a man fit to governc himlelf, who is 
a flave to his unlawful paſſions and Iuſts ? The Orator defines Li- 
bertie, a power of l:wing as men liſt : and who hath this power to 
live as heliſt, but the virtuoſe man , whoſe wil is conformed to 
the divine Wil ? Doth the voluptuoſe ſenſual man live as he liſt, 
whoſe mind is diſtracted and torne in pieces by unbridled luſts, 
as by ſo many wild Horſes? Can it be imagined, that the ambt 


tioſe man lives as he liſt, whoſe mind is ſtil on the rack of am- 


bitioſe deſignes ? Doth the avaricious man live as he liſt, who 
the more he has, the more he wants? It's moſt evident, that 
no man lives as he liſt, but the virtuoſe man, who has a wil flext- 
ble to the divine Wil. This Dominion that attends moral Li- 
bertie is wel expreſſed in ſacred Philoſophie : So Hef, 11. 12. But 
Fuaah yet ruleth with Ged, and is fanhful with the Saints, (1) Ob- 
{erve, 
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ſerve , That F«d2#'s ruling with God is oppoſed to that of 
Ephraim, who ruied alſo, but not with God, as v. 7. Ephraim en- 
deavored to cxalt himſelf on the ruines of Gods Worſhip, by 
erecting Calves at Dar and Bethel, &c. But Fudah ruled with God, 
and was faithfn, with the Saints, (2) Fudah rules with God: 1. e. 
by. ſerving and oveying God obtains Dominion and Rule over 
himſelf and al lower things : he lives as he lifts; becauſe his wil 
is conformed to the Divine VII. 


7% 


2, Moral Libertie conliſtes in the moral Life, Health, /17or, and jj;yrus cioa 


Force of the Soul, which alſo ariſeth from virtuoſe Habits. Al 1;f,, health, vi- 


natural freedome ſuppoleth a vital ſubje&t in which it inheres : gor and force. 


and fo, by a paritic of reaſon, al moral ſpiritual Libertie ſuppo- 
ſeth a moral {piritual life and vital ſubject : and indeed life ren- 
ders every thing molt beautiful, active, and perfe&t. Whence, 
by how much tie more noble , excellent and perfect the life of 
any thing ts, by ſo much the more raiſed, noble, and excellent is 
its ſtate, and al its operations. Life is that which ſeaſoneth evye- 
ry thing : and every life draws to it things ſuitable to its nature : 
ſo the ſpiritual, divine, virtuoſe life has Principes above human 
Nature, more noble and excellent : and herein confiſtes moral 
Libertie as to ſtate. Plzto, Repub. 4, paz. 4.44. informes us, That 
the health of the bodie conuſiſtes in the equal temperament of al humors, 
&c. So un the Soul, *AgtrhI  ticid Th Tis ay Gin 1% Kd\\& x; cuitia 
Auxis * naxia 3, violO- Te 1 ix oy aiveicts Virtue truly is a Cer- 
tain health, pulchritude and good habitude of Soul : but fin is the diſ- 
eaſe, turpitude and infirmitie thereof. Health, according to Augu- 
fine and Fanſemins, confſiſtes in the vigor , force and ſtrength of 
Nature : and what makes the Soul more vigorous and ſtrong than 
Virtue ? Whence is the vigor and force of any Creature , but 
from its Spirits ? And are not virtuoſe Habits the Spirits of the 
Soul ? That Virtue is the vigor and force of the Soul, Plaro 
once and again aſſertes. So in his Gorgas, par. 467. 1 Nrauiy 
ty dzaf3v Power tis of good, &c. Alſo pag. 4-70. he faith, 73 wine 
14%» To be able to do: much 15 to be good, And 1n his Hppras, 
paz. 375. he ſaith, Righteoxſefſe is the vigor and power of the Soul : 
for the more righteous the Soul 1c, the more potent it 15, Divine Light 
and Virtue is the ſtrongeſt thing in the World. In the ſenlible 


World nothing is ſo ſtrong as Light: and in the rational World . 


nothing ſo ſtrong as Truth and Virtue. Al the force and vigor 
of Inſt comes from impotence ; but Virtue is as a- Pondus or 


weight . 


= 


{Frov. 3. 7,8. 


The Amplitude 
:of virtuoſe Ha- 
F715, 


weight on the Soul, which ſtrongly impels 1t to its laſt end. 
What more potent than Love, whereby the Soul adheres to its 
laſt end ? By how much the-more ſpiritual and pure any facultie 
is, by ſo much the {tronger it is.: and is not Virtue the-puritie of 
the Soul? Again, the ſtrengtn of every thing conſiſtes 1n its-ad- 
herence to its firlt Principes, and laſt end : departure from our 
firſt Principe and laſt end ſpeaks impotence : And what is it 


-that enables us to adhere to our firſt Principe and laſt end but 


Virtue ? The ſtrength of the Soul lies in its abilitie to do good 
and ſuffer evil : and whence is this but from Virtue ? The better 
any thing ts , the ſtronger it is. Thence Prov. 3.7, 8. The fear 
of the Lord is ſaid to be health to the navel, and marrow to the 
bones. The navel is the great organ, which conveighs both food 
and -phyſic to the infant in the womb : alſo marrow gives 
ſtrength and: vigor. to the bones, -as Fob 21. 24. Such .is Virtue 
to the Soul, both health and ſtrength. 

3. Moral Libertieas to ſtate conliſtes chiefly in a divine Am- 
plitude and Enlargement of Soul, whereby it is made capable of en- 
joying its firſt Principe and laſt End. Indeed al Libertie, both 
natural and moral, implies . Amplitude. Thence, amongll the He- 
brews, am ſignifies both Liberrie and Amplitude , as Ffal. 119, 
45- And whence comes al-moral Amplitude as to ſtate, but from 
virtuoſe habits ? The firſt moſt ample Being is God, who has no 
limits to his Being, or his Felicitie : and ſo far as man 1s like to 
God, ſo far he enters into this Divine Amplitude of ſtate. Hence 
the Platoniſts aſſert, that Amplitude is founded in Unitie, namely 
God, and from this divine Unitie it takes its origine and-meafures. 
For every thing 1s by ſo much the more ample and extenſive, by 
how much the nearer it comes to pure A#. Al mater and paſlive 
power brings with it limits and coarctation : -every thing is ſo 
far ſtraitned and narrowed in its being and appetite , as it par- 
takes of mater either phyſi or metaphyſic - but on the contrary, 
io far as things approche unto pare Ac, which is God, ſo far they 
rejoice in Amplitude and Enlargement, either of Being or Ap- 


Petite : and who approche nearer unto God, who is pure Act, 


than virtuoſe Souls , who partake of the Divine ſimilitude ? Do 
Not theſe then partake moſt of divine Amplitude as to ſlate ? 
How miſerably is the Soul ſtrained, pinioned , and cooped up by 
4in? But O! what a boundleſſe moral Amplitude do virtuoſe ha- 
wits bring with. them ? Subjection and Adheſion to God by _ | 
rings 
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- brings the higheſt Amplitude and Dominion. - For God being 
the firi# Efficient, that gives Being , and the /a## End, that gives 
bleſled Being ; it hence neceſſarily follows, that Subjection and 
Adheſion to God, in both theſe reſpects, mult bring the highelt 
Amplitude and Dominion with it. As man, by departure trom 
God, is ſubject ro a miſerable neceſlitie , and coarctation of fin 
ſo by regrelle and returne to God he paſſeth into Divine Ampli- 
tude. Is not the Aſſimilation of the Soul to God by virtuoſe 
habits, its uitimate perfection as to ſtate ? Mult not then al di- 
vine Amplitude take its origine hence ? This is wel illuſtrated by 
Plato, in his Theatetus, pag. 176.. We may not preſume, that ſin finds 
place with God : wherefore we mu$t endeavor to flie from it, as mucty 

- As may be : quyi\ 5, 6uoiums ©29 x7! 73 JuyaTiv. cuoiwcry 5 Yxauoy xy 
dovoy 7 Pepriieos wreck, But thus flight conſiStes in this , that we are 
aſſimilated aud conformed to God, ſo far as poſſibly we may be : and 
that which aſſimilates us to God is Fuſtice and Sanititie conjoined with 

+ divine Wiſdome. His mind is, that Aſſimilation to God by vir- 
| tuoſe habits puts the Soul into.a ſtate of diſtance from ſin, and 
conjunction with God, whence al moral Amplitude doth emerge. 
Thence Cyrillus, lib. 1, in Foan. termes Grace , % dyarudy 6:cn0ln]oy 
% #iox8Ketuldoy x7! xaew-mwess tixova F Voiay x, \iariproguer, Santtitie 
infuſed from without by Grace, according to the divine and ſupermnn- 
dane Image. And Greg.Nazianzen, in Apolog. termes it $$@ory, Det- 

fication ;, alſo # manaraou3y ©u8, the Appropnquation of God, And 
the ſpurious Dionyſius, Eccleſ. Hierar. cap. 2. ſaith , That in the 

divine Regeneration men attain , Td #) v#us i Wawgh;ov ubius, to a 
arvine ſtate or exitence, Whence Virtue is termed by Ammonins, 
eavip Tis 946TH] &- moons & nuiv, as it were a Qualitie of the Di- 
vinitie in us. [Indeed what is the pious virtuoſe Soul, but an immenſe 
bolome and living receptacle of the chiefeſt Good ? And O! 
what an infinite Amplitude mult ſuch a Soul rejoice in? It's a 


commun Saying among the Platoniſtes, That Bonitie 5s a nexe or Bonitas eſt ne- | 
conſunition with Unitie, i.e, God. And muſt not ſuch an intimate Xv5 cum unt- 


conjunction neceſſarily bring with it the higheſt Amplitud 
Again, Plato and his Sectators generally informe us, that al Virtue 
IS xexyoyia Yeiag grows, a participation of the divine Nature. SO 
Plato, in his Phedo, allures vs, That a wirtnoſe man is gwyſevis, akin 
to God, becauſe partaker of the divine N ature, as the ſacred Philo- 
ſophie, 2 Per. 1. 4. This he explicates at large, Repab.6. pag.5o1. 
as Gen. 1,26, Now then , if Virtue be ſuch an expreſſion and 
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participation of the divine Nature , mult it not of neceſſitie alſo- 
partake of the divine Amplitude and Libertie ? In ſhort then, the 
nearer and more like to God the Soul is, the more ample and 
capacious it is : and by how much the more virtuole it is, by ſo- 
much the nearer, and more like to God it is: doth 1it not then 
neceſlarily follow , that according tothe degree and meaſure of 
Virtue, ſuch is the degree and meaſure of divine Amplitude as 
to ſtate ? Confinement to what 1s good, gives the greateſt am- 
plitude and enlargement of heart , for the knowlege, love, and 
knitation of God , as P/al. 119. 45. NAMM ” Amplitude , &c.. 
The Soul never walkes in greater amplitude and libertie of ſpirit, 
than when it moſt firmely and inviolably adheres to God and his 
Divine WII. 

4. Moral Libertie as to ſtate importes Wobilitic, Dignitie, Emy- 
nence, Excellence, Singularitie, Separation, and Magnitude Or Great- 
neſſe of Diſpoſition, and Condition of Life. And are not al theſe 
eſſentially and intrinſecally included in Virtue , both as to name 
and thing ? *Ager3, Virtue is derived from "Agns, 4ars; as this 
from YN, arits, a potent valiant man : which notes, that Virtne 
is moft potent and great, So Plato, in his Cratylus, makes dyafdy, 
Good, to be the ſame with 4yasdy , excellent, eximious , preeminent, 
And indeed al the notions of YVzrtze or Santtitie in facred Philo- 
ſophie import Diſcretion , Separation , Sngularitie , Preeminence. 
Thus WTP, holy, is derived from WT, fo ſeparate from commun uſe + 
and it is ſometimes ſynonymous with 1930, which ſignifies pecu- 
liar, moſt pretioſe, excellent, &C. Whence WiWp Dy, an holy people, 
Dent. 5.6. & 14. 2.. is there interpreted 173D Dy, 4 mo#t ex: 
cellent, eximious, noble people : by the LXX. as alſo, Ti. 2. 14. aade- 
werioO, a ſelelh , peculiar ,, ſuperexcellent people, And- Pal. 16, 3. 
HWNTÞ, Saints, is interpreted in what follows, YR, magnfi- 
cent, eximious > which ſhews that none are truly magnificent but 
virtuoſe holy perſons. Thence alſo 4y:@; holy, pre, is deduced 
from ay@-, veneration, worſhip; and this from at, to worſhip - 
which they alſo derive from ng} 2zaz, to howor. That Sanctitie 
and Virtue is the Crown of al other Fxcellences, is evident from 
Zack. g. 16. For they ſhal be as the ſtones of a Crown , lifted " as 
an Enfigne on his land: 4.e. God wil deliver his Saints out of their 
dangers and troubles ; as alſo lift them up to that honor, which 
pretioſe ſtones have in the Kings Diademe. The word 13 fignt- 
tics both Separation and a Crow : which notes here , that every 

Saint: 
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Saint is ſeparated by God , as a Jewel in his Crown. Thenee 
God termes them, Mal.z .17. Hy Fewels. Which notes both ſepara- 
tion and proprietie, as alſo dignitie and excc{lence. Indeed Sancti- 
tie and Virtue 1s the Glorie and Crown of al other Excellences ; 
becauſe it implies ſeparation from al impurities, and a compre- 
henſion of the higheſt perfeCtions : It raiſeth things and perſons, 
otherwiſe commun and vulgar, to the higheſt degree of excel- 
lence, even to the Image of God, which is the perfection of hu- 
man Nature. Thus Plato, Leg. 4. pag. 716. largely demonſtrates, 
That conformitie to the divine Image ts the higheſt perfeftion of human 
Nature: Of which ſee Philoſ. General. P. 1. 1.3.c.3. ſett.3. $.5. 
But more particularly, That Virtue brings with it the higheſt No- 
bilitie, Magnificence, and Excellence, is evident from many Platonic 
Philoſophemes. Thus Define. Platon. pag. 4.13. wy , Nobs- 
htie is defined, dge71 waves nds, a Virtue of generoſe manners. SO 
utryeromrebrea , Magnificence , iS pag. 4.12, defined , gfivors x7! Ae- 
woudy beJdv + ovpuviraſor, a Digmtie according to the moſt auguſt or 
venerable right Reaſon : 1. e. according to Virtue. For indeed al 
the ancient Philoſophers made Honor- and Nobilitie to be but 
the ſhadow and reward of Virtue. A free man, according to 
the Hebrews, is ſtiled 11), 2adib ; which ſignifies alſo a Prince 
or Noble man, one endowed with noble, generoſe , virtuoſe dif: 
poſitions. What more ſublime and noble than Virtue ? Is not 1, £5, 
that a generoſe Soul, that is wel-diſpoſed and inclined to gene- eq, quantum 
roſe heroic deeds ? Is any Soul more great than he , who can yelis poſſe; fic 
deſpiſe great mundane things for Virtues ſake ? It is accounted by magnitudinis, 
ſome a great piece of felicitie to be able to do what they wil : THnum pony 
but 1s 1t not a greater piece of libertie to wil what we ought, cy _—_ 
which alone belongs to virtuoſe perſons ? Is he not truly great, : 
who has a great meaſure of Virtue ? Hence among the Heroic 
Virtues, there was found ont an Apotheoſis ; which was nothing 
elſe but an extenſion of Virtues and human conditions to a per- 
tection not human. Virtuoſe perſons are the greateſt men in 
the world : they have the greateſt Souls: yea nothing is really 
great, but what is good, The beſt Nobilitie lies in the mind 
Indued with Virtue : what mind more great than that , which 
18 ſubject to the great God? Who is greater than he, who is 
leaſt in his own eyes ? Is not ſuch a Soul moſt great in divine 
tavor? It was a great Saying of Zeno the Stoic : Tow are not there- 
fore good, becauſe great ; but you are therefore great becauſe goed. 
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5. Moral Libertie as to ſtate implies Splendor , Beantie , and. 
Glors:. Plato makes Beautie to ariſe from the predominance of 
the forme over the mater, which otherwiſe is difforme. By the 
forme I underſtand the ſpirituoſe active Principe ; and ſo indeed 
it holds true of the Soul, the Beautic whereof conſiſtes in the pre- 
dominance of virtuoſe habits, which are as the ſpirits, and forme 


of the Soul. For look as the Soul, -which is the forme of a man, 


gives life, vigor, perfcction and beautie to the human bodie ; ſo 
proportionably virtuoſe habits give life, vigor , perfection and 
beautie to the human Soul. Plato abounds much in this argu- 
ment, that Virtue is the Beautie of the Soul. So in his Phedrws, 
pag. 279. O Friend Pan [the Ape of the Meſſias] give me to be 
beautiful within : 4,e. in my Soul. Thence pag. 250. he faith, 
The Beantie of divine Wiſdome [| which is the Spirit of Virtue? # ſo 
illuſtrious and amiable, that if it were ſeen with eyes , it wou'd ſtir up 
wonderful Loves. Al Beautie ariſeth from Light, Spirits, and pro- 
portion of parts: and what gives Light, Spirits, and proportion 
to the Soul but Virtue ? Some define Beaztie, the filvor , or bland 
face of Goodneſſe : and doth not this ſpeak Virtue molt beau- 
tiful ? Cicero defines Beautie , a due congruence with ſuavitie of 
color - and what hath a more due congruence an ſweet color, 
than Virtue ? Among the Beautics of Nature nothing more beau- 
tiful than Light: and O! what a glorioſe illuſtrious Light at- 
tends Virtue? Is not divine Veritie the Spring of Virtue, the 
molt virgin, unſpotted , glorioſe, affeftive Light ? Plato, in his 
Philebus , pag. 64.. ſaith, That iNe F ey203, the Idea or face of 
Good 15 compoſed of three things, 1ann, xy ovuuseia, x aandeia, Bearti, 


and Symmetrie, and Truth, Yea, he faith, x2Aat 5% xanxay toric. 


The very Images of *things beautiful, are beautiful. And is not God 
moſt beautiful, yea the firſt Beautie, as before Chap. 2. 6. 2. And 
what is true Virtue but the glorioſe Image of this firſt Beautie? 
Muſt it not then be moſt beautiful ? Ar:iFotle, Eth. lib. 1. cap. : 
allures us, x7 78 Maiarty 6HXeppa* xdnigoy 73 rwiTaley, accord: 
ing to the Delphic Inſcription, That which 1 mo$t juſt i mo$t beanti- 
ful. And Seneca, Epiſt. 115. addes: © If it were Jawful to look 
* into the mind of a- good man, O! what a beautiful face ſhould 
©we ſee? How holy, how reſplendent a mind, compoſed of a 
© magnific and placid countenance ? Yea, faith he, Virtue is {0 
*gracioſe and beautiful, that it is natural even to wicked men to 
© approve better things: neither has any one ſo far baniſhed " 
| * Natur 
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© natural Law, or put off humanitie, as to eſpouſe wickednetile for 
@wickedneſſe ſake. So Plato and Ariffotle : wel; ixav panban@ , 
No man is voluntarily wicked for wick:dnefſe ſake. Which ſhews» 
that Virtue in it ſelf 1s molt amiable. Greg. \yſſenns, Hom. 2. 4 
Cant. termes Virtue, F xa4ew F xdMus © xWuxis  ©55 Smoopphucmys, 
the Grace of the Beautie of the Soul flowing from God, the ſupreme 
Beautie, And Baſil, in Pſal. faith, That Grace is, T3 #d\\@ 4 ous 
is, the Beautie of the Soxl. Alſo Coryſoſtome, ad Theodor, Paren. 1. 
tels us, That a deformed bodie cannot be made beautiful , but a de- 
formed Soul may be rendred ſuch by Grace : # wu xl buwogzov moi 
cat, kg ig rogarlau Jyrtidiay xatlusx fy , tis url F F apgs avayar 
yn xoguala, &c. To render the Saul beautiful , although it be fallen 
into extreme turpitude, to reduce it to the moſt excellent pulchrituas, 
and fo to make it amiable and deſirabl:, &c, In ſum, what 1s Beau: 
tie but the ſplendor and luſtre of thoſe perfeftions, winci are 
loged in any ſubject ? And thence is not God the hilt Beautie, 
becauſe molt perfect ?+ And are not althings ſo ſar beautiful as 
they partake of his Divine Perfection- and Goountlie ? For what 
isal created Beautie , but a ray of the Divine Beautie ? And a- 
mong created Beauties , doth any thing more reſſemble tae Di- 
vine Beautie than true Virtue ? Plato, in-his Phearixs, pag. 250. 
ſaith, That Fuſtice and Temperance and other Virtues in this our un- 
perfett ſtate have little Light and Beautie : but 14 the future ſtate, 
x4MG- 5 Tore ls idviv apregrs. then we ſhal contemplate the mo$t 
perfect Beautie, &&c, And then he concludes; vw 5 x4m@ wivey 
Turby f yn. woTogy, wor irgaviculoy i) x, begruiurelor, But now Brat 
tie [of tnings divine] has gained this dignitie , that it is the maSE 
lbiſtrions and amiable of althings. 

$. 3. Having explicated and demonſtrated moral Libertie as Moral Libertie 
to fate, we now deſcend ta conſider it as to its Exercice , which 4s to Exercice 
conſiſtes in virtuoſe Acts. For it is a good Theoreme in Philo. #* ##7tmſeditse. 
ſophie, That the ſecond AZ follows the fir : ſuch as the tate is, 

ſuch are the Exercices in that ſtate : As in natural and civil 

Libertie, ſuch as the ſtate is, ſuch are the Exercices in that ſtate : 

if a man be, ſu juris, a free man, he may act as ſuch in that Cor- 

poration wherein he is free: Thus in mors' Libertie, ſuch as are 

treeas to ſtate, by having their Souls clothed with virtuoſe ha- 
bits, they wil exert and put forth virtuoſe Exercices in that ſlate. 

So that moral Libertie as to Exercice is nothing elſe but a libertie 

to act according to that dignitie of ſtate they are inveſted with.. 

| Now. 


The Contempla- 


The Contemplation of the firſt Truth. Bookl 
Now for the more ful explication and demonſtration of moral 
Libertie as to Exercice, we are, (1) To explicate what it is, and (2) 
To demonſtrate, that it ts the ſupreme Libertie of a rational Creature, 
As for the explication of moral Libertie as to Exercice we may 
comprehend it in the following Propoſitions. 
T. Moral L'bertie as to Excrcice confiſtes 11 the ſpiritual, affe. 


tion of the firt CHtonate, permanent Contemplation of the first Beautie or Truth. To 


TY it h. | 


contemplate the fir## Truth, as wel according to ſacred, as Plato- 
nic Philoſophie, 1s one of the ſupreme parts of moral Libertie as 
to Exercice. Contemplation, according to the Platoniſt, is the 
Exercice of the mind 63 things intelligible : and what more intelli- 
gible, than the firſt Truth ? Thence Plars, in his Phedrns, pag.247. 
tels us, That the mind if\iox Id ngre, 73 3v, ayand Te x, Stwgios 
7 danfn Tevolar x; curate, beholding for ſome while the fir Being, 
and ſatiating it ſclf in the contemplation of Truth , and giving up # 
ſelf thereto , is thereby nouriſhed and recreated with the highes+ plea- 
ſure. As ſight 1s of al the moſt noble ſenſe , and moſt quick in 
apprehenſion ; ſo contemplation or the ſight of the firſt Beautie 
and Truth is one of the higheſt Exercices of moral Libertie; 
that which brings in moſt tranquillitie , ſatisfaction and pleaſure 
tothe mind. Of al Contemplations there is none ſo powerful, 
ſo ſweet, ſo free, as the contemplation of the firſt Cauſe and laſt 
End. As God is infinitely better than al Creatures , fo the con- 
templation of God is infinitely better than the contemplation of 
al the Creatures. That the contemplation of the firlt Being is 
one of the higheſt Acts of moral Libertie is moſt manifeſt ; be- 
cauſe (1) Contemplation is the higheſt At of the Soul; and 
therefore when placed onthe ſupreme Being and higheſt Object, 
muſt needs bring the higheſt Libertie and PerfeCtion with it , oh. 
17.3. (2) The mind of man, when rectified , has a flagrant ar- 
dent deſire to contemplate the firſt Beautie and Truth. Arifotle 
aſſures us,  {nrTevToy 1Nardrlu dyoylw #) » That thoſe who are 
converſant in the inquiſition of truth have the ſweeteſt manner of life. 
How ſweet and free is it then to contemplate the firſt Truth? 
C3) The contemplation of the firſt Being gives a wiſe emprove- 
ment of al other Beings and Objects which occur. This ſpiritta- 
liteth and draws out the Elxir of al objects, providences, perſons 
and things we converſe with. (4.) The contemplation of the 
firſt Beautie is that which moſt aſſimilates the Soul thereto. If 
there were a beautiful Picture , which perſons by looking - 
{hou 
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ſhould gradually be made like unto, wio would not gaze thereon? 
And is not the firſt Beautie ſuch , which makes al thoſe as ſpiri- 


tually contemplate thereon, beautiful, and free ? Foh. I. 14. Joh. 1. 14: 


Meereusda, We have diligently and attentively beheld his glorie, as. 
on a Theatre. The Human Nature is that glorioſe Theatre, on 
which the Deitie deſcends and offers himſelf to our contempla- 
tion: and O! what a glorioſe contemplation is this, to behold 
the Deitie in the golden Arke of Humanitie ? 'How is the'Soul 
hereby transformed into the ſame glorioſe Image, as 2.Cor.3.18? 
(4.) Spiritual contemplation of the firſt Being gives poſleſſion 
thereof, Truth is made one with the Mind by contemplation : and 
- doth not the firſt Truth become one with the Mind, by lively affe- 
tionate contemplation thereof? (5) Contemplation of the firſt 
Beautie is moſt influential on the divine Life, and therefore a main 
Spring of moral Libertie. Is not this a great Source of Divine 
Wiſdome ? Are not contemplative perſons in things natural and 
moral the wiſe! of men ? And is not this moſt true in things. 
moral and divine? Was it not a great Saying of that great Di- 
vine, The preatef# uſers are the beſt Artiſts ? and doth not this 


hold molt true here ? Yea, doth not the Pſalmiſt afſure ns, Pal. Pal. 39. 3 


T9. 3. That whiles the heart muſeth, the fire of divine affeftion burn- 
eh? Doth not contemplation on the firſt Beautie fortifie the 
heart againſt every tentation,, tune it for every ſervice, and: 
ſweeten every crolle ? Is it not both food and phyſic to the Sonl, 
the life of our life, yea univerſally uſeful in every ſtate and con- 
dition, 


2. Another Exercice of moral Libertie conſites in an intimate and dherince t6 the: 
tnviolable Adherence unto the laſt End and chiefeſt Good. What the 1aft End and 
laſt End and chiefeſt Good is, with the proper Charatters of each, #feF Good... 


we have, $. 1, of this Chapter , fully diſcuſſed : our preſent: 
worke is to explicate wliat moral Libertie the Soul acquires by 
athering thereto. The laſt End polleſſeth the greateſt Amph- 
tude, Univerfalitie, and Libertie imaginable, as to al means : it 
Is, as an infinite Ocean, an immenſe univerſal Principe ; that . 
conteins al Morals in its bofome : althings receive bounds and 
limits from their laſt end : but this receives-bounds and limits from: 
Rothing. Now the laſt end enjoying ſuch an infinite Amplitude - 
and Libertie, it neceſſarily follows, that the more intimately and: 
firmely the Soul adheres to it, the more libertie as to-exercice it- 
is poſleſſed of. Thence Plato, Leg. 4. pag. 715, faith, That God: 
( accor&-- 


Plal. 63. 8. 


'Plal. 73. 28. 


4 Cor. 6. 17» 


Pſa!. 73+ 20. 
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(according to the ancient Traditien, | {ſuppoſe Jucaic) zx the Principe 
and End of althings. And then he addes, pag. 716, That he, who 
adheres, with a compoſed mind and firme —_ to this laſt end, 8s 
mot bl:fſcd and free. And in what foilows, he lays down the 
manner how the Soul adheres to God, namely, by conformabl” Afts 
of Pietie, &c. And herein indeed his Philoſophnemes are conſo- 
nant to ſacred Philoſophie ; which frequently placeth moral Li- 
bertie as to exercice, 1n inviolable cloſe Adheſion unto God, as 
our lalt End. So Pſal. 63. 8. Ay Soul adberes cloſely to thee, as the 
Original j/27 importes. . We find the ſame word in the ſame 
ſenſe , Dewt, 10.20. Ruth 1. 14, 16. Fob 41. 17. Pal. 119. 31, 
and it primarily denotes, that intimate inviolable conjugal Ad- 
herence, which is or ought be between man and wife, who are, 
by Law of Nature, one fleſh, as Ger. 2. 24. And that this Adhe- 
rence to God as our laſt End, and chiefeft Good is a main part of 
moral Libertie, as to exercice, is further evident from F/al.73.28. 
But it is good for me : 1.e.1t is my chiefeſt Good, that wherein my 
higheſt libertie conſiſtes. To draw near to God, NANP. Appropin- 
quation, Acceſſe, Adherence to God. Thence the LXX. render -t, 
73 ©690K\a% TY Ow, To adhere to God, to be as it were glued to 
God : So the word, in its primary notion, ſignifies. Thence 1t 1s 
frequently uſed to expreſle that intimate conjunction that ought 
to be between man and wife, as ar. 19. 5. yea Epheſ. 5. 31. it 
ſignifies the conjugal adherence and union between Chrilt and his 
Church. And we find zoaxdoyar uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 1 CGr.6. 
17. 6 5 zoe Tm xvelw, He that is glued, or conjugally united 
to God as bis chiefe$t Good, as the precedent words import. And 
O: what an high piece of moral Libertie is this, intimately and 
inviolably to adhere to God , as our laſt End and chiefeſt Good? 
Is the heart ever more free, than when it doth moſt ſtrongly, by 
al manner of affectionate exercices, adhere to its chiefelt Good? 
So many grains as there are of a bended wil for God , ſo much 
Moral Libertie. A tenacious, reſolute, invincible adherence unto 
our laſt end, by acts of love, deſire, and other affections , makes 
the Soul exceding free in al ifs motions. Thus Pſal. 73. 26. 4y 
fleſh and my heart faileth, 17) ſignifies to conſume with aeſsre, or, to 
fail with long expettation. This poor mans caſe was thus ſtated: 
He faw the wicked to flouriſh , and the godly oppreſled , which 


| brought him under anxious diſputes about the chiefeſt Good: 


but, upon inquirie.in the Sanctuarie , he was reſolved to adhere 
43 . . . 
inviols- 
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inyiolably to God as his chiefeſt Good.So it follows : But Godzs the 
| frength of my heart, and my portion for ever, Some render it, the 
row, unto which my heart adheres:others,the firme adheſion of my heart 
4s to God,my chiefe#t Good, Whence follows his libertie v.28. Thus Pal. 86. 4. 
Pſal. 86, 4. Rejoice the Soul of thy ſervant : 1. e. make me free for 
and in al moral exercices: and why ? for unto thee, O Lord, do [ lift 
xp my Soul - 5,e.unto thee as my chiefeſt Good do adhere. So Pſa. 
25. 1, This tenacious adherence of the Soul to its laſt end, is lively 
alſtrated by our Lord, ar. 6. 20--- 24., v.20. He exhorts them, Mar. 6. 20 
Tolay up treaſures in Heaven : 4.e. to make God their laſt End and 24- 
chieteſt Good : to cleave to him with an inviolable intime bent of 
wil: and he gives the reaſon of it, v. 21. For where your treaſure ts 
there wil your heart be alſs.The heart and the Treaſure are ever toge- 
ther, This our Lord illuſtrates by a lively notion, v.24.. He wil hold 
tothe one, and deſpiſe the other, ayliterar, mordicus adberebit. 'Avri- 
youu Properly i1gnifies , to hold faft a thing , tn oppoſition to thoſe 
that would pluck, it from us : Thence, to be very tenacious in adhering 
to perſont or things : SO in Plato, Xenophon, and Iſocrates. It's em- 
phatically here, as Zuk, 16. 13. applied to the Souls tenacious Luk. 16. 13- 
adhering to its laſt End and chiefeſt Good. Whence it's added, * 
and deſpiſe the other. A._Soul that tenaciouſly adheres to its chief- 
eſt Good, deſpiſeth al frowns or blandiſhments that may aſlault 
it, Thence v. 25. our Lord concludes , hs 5#ro, Therefore : 5. e. 
If you adhere to God as your chicfeſt Good , you wil not be _ 
io anxiouſly concerned about the goods of Time. To ſum up 
this Argument. Every Creature has an Element to livein: and 
when it is in that Element it is moſt free : The Souls Element is 
its laſt End and chiefeſt Good : and every man is more or leſle 
' morally free, as he more or leſſe adheres thereto. For ſuch as a 
mans laſt end is, ſuch is the motion of his Soul as to moral good 
or evil, and moral libertic or bondage. By how much the more 
we love, delight in and enjoy our laſt end, by ſo much the more 
free we are in al our ways. The libertie of a rational Agent con- 
liſtes, not in having varietie of objeCts to adhere to, and take 
complacence in, but in tranſmitting al to his laſt end , which is 
his beſt good. | 
@hat a Wil atually and ſtrongly bended to adhere to its laſt 
End and chiefeſt Good is moſt free, wil appear by the following 
. Particulars. (xz) The more the Wil is fortified by true Virtue 
- Ttoadhere toits laſt End and chiefeſt Good , the more free = is 
| M rom 
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from ſin, which is the worſt ſervitude. He indeed is truly noble 
and generoſe, who is not a vaſlal to any baſe luſt. Al power to 
fin is the diminution of ltbertie. . Impeccabilitie or an utter im- 
poſlibilitie of {inning is ſo far from deſtroying !ibertie, as that it is 
perfected hereby. The ſweeteſt and highelt libertie is to have 
no power to ſin. Now the more the W1l actually adheres to its 
laſt end, the leſle power it has to ſin. (2) Moral libertie con- 
ſiſtes in the Souls being preſerved from whatever may damnifie 
or prejudice it : and wherein conſiſtes the preſervation of every 
things, but in its Vz#tie ? Doth not diviſion ever bring diſſolu- 
tion? And what preſerves the Souls unitie ſo much, as actual ad- 
herence to 00d, the firſt Unitie ? (3) The moral libertie of the 
Wil conſiſtes chiefly in having al inferior things ſubject to it: 
and when are althings more ſubject to the dominion of the Wil, 
than when it 1s, by a reſolute aCtual adherence , ſubject to the 
Wil of God ? (4) The more harmonious and uniforme the Souls 
acts are , the more morally free they are? And whence ſprings 
this harmonie , but from actual regard and adherence to the laſt 
end? (5, Whereever the Soul finds reſt and ſatisfaction, there 


+ it finds moral libertie : and doth not the Reſt of the Soul ariſe 


from its adherence to its chiefeſt good. Thence that great Effate 
of the ſpurious Dionyſius : mavrle weys faurlu i ayalirys rcgign, 
Bonitie [_or the chiefes} Good) cenvertes althings to it (elf : 1. e. al 
things tend to and acquieſce therein as in their Centre or ultr 
mate perfection. (6) The more the Wil is conformed to the 
Divine Wil, the more free it is : and whoſe Wil is more conforme 
to the Divine Wil, than his, who actually and reſolutely adheres 
to God ? Doth not ſuch a Wil touch the Divine Wil in every 
point, as two {trait Lines ? 

3. Moral Libertie as to Exercice conſiStes in an aftual, total, and 
emmediate Dependence on the firit Cauſe of althings. Every Crea 
ture having ſomething of Nothing, or paſſive Power , either phyſic 
or metaphyſic and obedrential ;, it thence fals under the Law of Ms 
zabilitie, which is the root of Dependence. Movirte of Being, De- 
ficience and Dependence is eſſential to the Creature, as Eterzitie 
of Being, Immutabilitie , and Ind-pendence is to the Creator. For 
every Creature being only Being by participation 5 hence Depet- 
dence becomes intrinſecal to it, and inſeparable from its nature, 
as Suarez, Metaph. Difp. 20. Set. 5. acutely demonſtrates. Yeay 
Difp.31. Selt, 14. he further demonſtrates, © That Subordination 

or 
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© or Dependence of a created Being, both in ating and cauſing, 
« formally belongs to its eſſential reaſon as ſuch ; becauſe this 
© dependence is founded, not in any qualitie or proprietie of the 
©Creature, extrinſecal to its Eſſence , but in the very intrinſecal 
{limitation thereof. So that the very Eſſence of the Creature, 
6as ſuch, is the root of this dependence : and to ſuppoſe a Crea- 
(ture, and not to ſuppoſe it to be dependent in eflence and ope- 
(ration, implies a contradiction. Neither has the rational Crea- 
ture a natural dependence only, but alſo moral on its firſt Cauſe. 
We find both mentioned by Plato, Leg. 4. pay. 715. where he 
ſhews, That God © agylw T6 x; Temurhy FS Slay anayley, the 
Principe and End of al Beings, whoſe condutt he that follows, ſhal be 
happy. And Epizom. pag. 980. he aſſures us, That he, who pray- 
ing to God deth truſt in his Benignitie , ſhal af wel. So in his Ts- 
mens, pag. 27. he tels us, That al, who have any thing of an a- 
wakened mind, when they attemt any mater either great or ſmal, are 
always wont to cal on God. Which is an high act of Dependence. 
Thence Theages, pag. 128. he brings in Socrates philoſophiling of 
his Dependence on God , thus : F572 34p 71 voig wolgy wageiriyuey 
$107 2, mus digSdulvey AAIMONION, For there is 4 certain DEMON, 
which has followed me with a Divine Afation even from my childhood. 
This s a voice that ſignifies to me what I mu#t do, &c. What this 
Demon of Socrates was, is greatly controverted by the ancient 
Philoſophers, who have written Books concerning it. That it 
was ſome Divine Affation or Inſpiration they generally grant, 
as Court Gent. P.2.B. 3.C. 1.5.4. It certainly importes his great 
ſenſe of Dependence on ſome Divine Power, either Real or Ima- 
ginary. Yea, Plato, in his Timews, faith, That Beatitude or moral 
Libertie 15 nothing elſe but to have * Aaiuoys Tuntkoy W auTY, a De- 
mon dwelling in him. Whereby peradventure he may allude to 
the Hebraic NY Shekinah, i.e, the Divine Habitation of God with 
.men. Thence the Greek Fathers terme efficacious Grace and our 
Dependence thereon, in imitation of ſacred Philoſophie, Þ of- 
x101y 5% ayis mreiualG-, the inhabitation of the holy Spirit , alſo 
F WoxToay Yee , indwelling Grace, Which allndes to that of 
Pant, 2 Cor. 12. 9. Tre &hoxuracy 37” ys, that the power of Chriſt 
might tabernacle or dwel on me. It evidently alludes, both name 
and thing, to the Divine 33, Or habitation of God with and in 
men; which denotes the higheſt Dependence. And indeed here- 
12 conliſtes one main- part of moral Libertie as to exercice. Look 
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as the beams of the Sun touch the Earth, yet hang on the Sun as 
their original Cauſe ; ſo doth al true moral Virtue on its firſt 
Cauſe. Virtuoſe perſons, who are moſt feeble in themſelves, 
are moſt ſtrong and free by dependence on their firſt Principe. 
Where there 1s a ſubordination of Cauſes, either moral or natu- 
ral, it is the libertie of the inferior to depend on, and receive 
from the ſuperior, Doth not the firſt Cauſe give forth actual 
aſliſtances uſually according to the meaſure of our actual depen- 
dence on him ? If he drop not in every moment new ſpirits and 
influences, how ſoon do al moral Virtues wither and die away ? 
What more natural than for the ſecond cauſe to depend on the 
firſt? Where there is a limited Eſſence, is there not alſo alimi- 
ted dependent Activitie ? Can a dependent cauſe produce any 
more than a dependent effect ? Muſt not. every mutable,. varia- 
ble, defeCtible Being be reduced to: ſome immutable indefectible 
firſt Cauſe ? That which had not Bezng from it ſelf, may it have 
Operation independently from it ſelf ? Is not the operation of the 
fecond cauſe founded on the operation of the firſt ? If the created 
Wil cannot ſ#bſ7# of it ſelf, may it expect the privilege of ad- 
ing from it ſelf , independently as to the firſt Cauſe ? Is not the 
human Wil a. mere paſſive, though vital, inſtrument as to the re- 
ception of divine influences, albeit it be a#:ve as to its own ope- 
ration ? Muſt not then its dependence on the firſt Caufe be ab- 
ſolute and total ? Yea, 1s not this Dependence immediate ? And, 
O! how is the Soul enlarged, according to the meaſure of its. 
actual dependence on the firſt Cauſe ? Without this dependence 
the moſt facile moral duties are moſt difficult ; but with it the 
moſt difficult are moſt facile. The Soul is wel compared to a 
Glaſſe without a foot , which ſo long as the Divine hand holds 
there is no danger of its being broken; but if God withdraws 
his hand , it ſoon fals to the ground , and is daſhed in pieces: 
he need not take it, and throw it againſt the wal; it wil break 
of it ſelf, Hence the efficacious Grace of God is termed by the 
Ancients, XAggywyia, MMunuduttion - alſo xaleus EUVUTELT TO, aſſiftent 
Grace : Again, # 78 Ow wigyttn x owipynin, the energie and cooper 
ration of God : Baſil termes it, ivsgyda; wavredsn3v, al manner of 
energie : (yril, T dywllsy 6anteiev, the aide from above : Chryſoſtome, 
Xena Soya, the auxiliant or afſiftent Power. Greg, Nyſſen. 
in Pſalm. faith : agvTis xegdaauoy 1j 5y Ot7 ovmuaxia:: The Aide of 
Ged is the Head and Sum. of Virtue. And Chryſoſtome, in Gen. TW 
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4 O7 yaeir2- 79 war, The whole of good is from the Grace of God, 
Whence God is termed by (yr:l, in Eſa. nAdsns x1 waTHS, the (Tea- 
tor and Framer of al good : and his efficacious Grace is termed, by 

him,woaverdYis evipyna, the multiforme Energie : allo Wrigy© cantveia, 

the efficacious Aide : as by Chryſoſtome, duax © Bonderas the invinc 

ble Aſſiftence. Of which more hereafter. The moral divine Life 
is nothing in regard of the firſt Cauſe, but continual effuſions.and 
infuſions into-the Soul, and in regard of man nothing elſe but. 
conltant regard towards God, and continual dependence on him. 
As the excellence of the Angelic nature could not. preſerve them,, 
when ſelf-dependent; ſo the impotence of Human nature can- 

not prejudice us, ſo long as we are dependent on the firſt Cauſe. 

True moral Virtue is a celeſtial Plant, fed by ſome inviſible root 
in the celeſtial World ; from -which it derives its influences. 

Members and branches live no life, but the life of their head and. 
root : al divine and moral Reſp:irations towards the celeltial world, 
are from ſweet Inſpirations of divine Concurſe, We cannot aCtive- 
ly draw down divine influences, but we may enlarge our paſſive 
receptive capacitie by actual dependence thereon. Al moral Be- 
ings, even the Angels themſelves, as they have new ſervices to do. 
for God daily , ſo they are dependent for new aſliſtances; and 
herein conſiſtes a main part of their moral Libertie. Thoſe who. 
are ſtrongelt in ſelf dep2ndence, are ſoonelt foiled.; as Peter. \ 


4. Another Exercice of mora' Libertie conſiſtes in a*tua! conforms. Conformit! 
tie unto God, and imitation of him, both by obedience to. bis preceptive, —— 


and ſubmiſſion to: his providential Wil, (1) It's a great eſſential 
part of moral Libertie, ts conforme to the preceptive Wil of God.. 
God being the prime Exemplar and Meaſure of al Libertie, it 
neceſſarily follows , that the more we imitate and follow God,. 
the more freedome we obtein : and who imitate and follow God. 
more, than they , who conform? moſt to his Divine preceptive 
Wil? Nothing more commun in ſacred Philoſophie than this, 
That Adherence, Conformitie and Subjection to the Divine Law 


nformitis-to 


eptive Wils. 


is the top of moral Libertie. Thus ſal. 119. 4.5. 1 wil always Pal. r19. 4% 


walk, at libertie;, becauſe I ſeck. thy precepts. NAMNA, in amplitude : 
5.e, I wil walk inal manner of Amplitude and Libertie both of 
heart and ways; becauſe my heart adheres inviolably to thy royal 
Law of Libertie. The Law of God written on the heart is no 


ather than the very Image of God, a bond or cord of Love, 


whereby the heart is.knit to God, and ſo made free for the frui- 


tion. 


"Oh 


Rom. 8. 2, 


Jam. 1. 25+ 


LonJormitie to the Divine preceptive Wil. Book I. 
tion of him. - Delight in and conformitie to the Divine Law, by 
al manner of virtuoſe exercices, is the highelt libertte. O! what 
a regal, glorioſe libertie is this, to be always found in ways of 
obedience to-the divine Wil? What a practic contradiction is it 
to expect moral Libertie in ways of {in ? When the Spiit of God 
takes the Law of God, and tranſcribes it on the heart, and there- 
by makes it free to performe aCtual conformitie to the externe 
Law, what a ſoverain Libertie is this ? Thus Rom. 8. 2. For the 
law of the Spirit of life, 5,e. engraven on the heart, as 2 Cor. 3. 3, 
hath made me free from the law of ſin and death : s,e. enabled me 
freely and chearfully to conforme to the Divine Law, &c. Thus 
alſo, Fam. 1.25. But whoſo looketh into the perfett law of libertie : 
myggxuas denotes (1) an accurate inſpection or prying into a 
thing, as they who bring their eye cloſe to an object, in order to 
a more diſtinct perception thereof, (2) A dwelling on an ob- 
ject : as ſome curioſe perſons , who ſpend much time in drefling 
themſelves, do, as it were, let their eye dwel on their glaſſe; 
juſt ſo the eye of the mind ſhould dwel on the Divine Law, which 
is the glaſle, wherein we contemplate the Divine Wil, Image 
and Sanctitie. Thence follows the object, the perfett Law of L 
bertie. (1) The Divine Law is called perfect, as it is an abſolute 
perfect ror or Glaſſe, wherein we contemplate the Image and 
Wil of God, and whereby the mind is perfected. (2) It is 
termed a Law of Libertie, [_1] As evangeliſed and ſweetned by 
evangelic Grace. [2] As it makes thoſe free, that conforme to 
it. So far as the heart is made conformable to divine Com- 
mands, ſo far its aCtings in conformitie thereto are free and chear- 
ful. Hence a godly man is faid to be a Law unto himſelf: 5. e. 
if there were no Law extant, yet he would do the ſame virtuoſe 


acts, from that inward Law engraven on his heart. Whence 


Fam. 2.8. it's ſtiled the Royal Law : and v. 12. The Law of Li 
bertie : becauſe conformitie thereto, from an inward principe of 
Virtue , is the higheſt Libertie, according to Divine eltima- 
tion. | 

And as ſacred Philoſophie, ſo Platonic placeth much of moral 
Libertie in actual conformitie to the divine Law. Plato, Repub. g. 
pag. 592. aſſures us, That in Heaven there is mggherypa, a pertett 
Exemplar, for him that wil behold it , and by beholding be conformed 
theret,, Meaning God the original eſſential Exemplar of al San- 
£itie, whoſe ſacred Wil is the grand Patterne of our m— 

An 


Ch.3- $-3- Conformitie to Gods providential Wil: 
And Leg. 4. pag. 716. he largely demonſtrates, That by how much 
the more conformable the Soul is to the Divine Wil , by jo much the 
more perfect ana free it 1s. It is moſt evident, ſaith he , that ever 
man ought moſtly to attend this, how he may bs of the number of thoſe 
that follow God. What attion therefore is it, that is mo#t beloved by 
God, and mo#t conjentaneous to his Wil ? Truly but one, according to 
the old Proverbe, Ti md  ouolp T2. Yuory, ivr uilelp gixey dy vin, 
becauſe like is beloved by like, whereunto it is conformable, &c. Where- 
in he ſhews, that moral Libertie conſiſtes chiefly in following 
God; which 1s perfarmed by actual conformitie unto his Wil. 
Thence Philo Fudeus , that great Platonilt, in his Book, That eve- 
ry virtuoſe man 1s free, demonſtrates at large , That to be free ts to 
follow God by conformitie to his divineWil, And indeed what is- 
Libertie as to exercice, but adhering unto God ? and who adhere 
to God , but they who conforme to his divine Wil and Law? 
Doth not moral Libertie ariſe from ſubjection to God ? And are 
not they moſt ſubject to God, who conforme moſt to his Law ? It 
was a great Saying of Pythagoras , iroy ©xp, Follow God. Thus 
alſo Epiftetus, in Arrian. lib. 1, cap. 20. Tix@ i 7d ine Oncies. 
The end of Philoſophze 1s to follow God, 1.e. to: conforme to his di- 
vine Law. And the ancient Philoſophers, ſpecially Pythagoras, 
Socrates and Plato, made Aſſimilation to, and Imitation of God the 
main end of al Philoſophie. | 


95 


(2) This actual Conformitie unto God implies ſabjeftion and conſormitii to 
ſubmiſſion to his providential Wil, both Afiitiive and Direftvve. And Gods providen- 
herein alſo much of moral Libertie doth conſiſte. Is. not that ##4! 7% 


mind moſt noble, great, and free, which can bear great croſſes 
with equanimitie and patience ? Doth not this give more libertie 
and enlargement than any temporal affliction can deprive us of ? 
O! what a ſweet thing is it to have a free generoſe mind under a 
ſtraitned confined condition ! How facile are burdens made here- 
by ! A virtuoſe Spirit, that follows God in afflitive providences, 


becomes a King over his croſſes : his loſſes prove his gain ; his re- 


proche, his glorie ; his confinement, his libertie. This is incom- 
parably wel expreſſed by Epidtetns, in ſeveral Philoſophemes. So: 
Enchirid. cap. 38. Know, faith he, that this is the main part of Re- 


obey him, uj Gixtiy T&0 Tos Wyouvos, 3 axoneibiv ixi]e, and: to ac- 
_ in althings that happen, and willingly to follow, as that which is 


eft governed by the moFt excellent Mind. Thus alſo in Arrian. l..1.. 
"REA 


; ny towards God, that thou conforme thy ſelf, 7% ev: aurais, to- 


96 The reference of althings to God. Book 
C. 12, Þ ary yrodulw vaoTdartty md Sunivrr Th Ihes To ſubmit the 
; mind, to the mind that governes althings, as good (itizens to the Law 
of the Citie, this is libertie in its perfection. So bb. 3. cap. 7, ds 
| "dENovy Diaw,Td volver * ngoinioy Þ wy3juor 5 6 O8ds Jars, 3 $20, &c, 
1 always rather wil what happens ;, for I eſtime what God wils, better 
than what I wil, I adhere to him as a miniſter and ſeltator : I deſire what 
he deſires, and ſimply wil what God wils. Thus Sencca: That is 4 

great and free mind, which has given up it ſelf to God. | 
The reſerence of 5. e Moral Libertie as ts exercice importes the uſing and referring 
_ «lthings ts God. althings in order to the ſervice and fruition of God. Libertie, accor- 
| ding to both ſacred and Platonic Philoſophie, conſiſtes w evevduly, 
euapuegids ovuuslelg, 1 curetigs in the concent, harmonie, ſymmetric, 
and right order of althings: 4. e. when al ſubſerve our laſt end, 
And what is the laſt end of man,. but to ſerve and enjoy God? 
Whence Plato, Protag. 3. pag. 326. ſaith , That the whole bfe of 
-man ſhould be done". of harmonie and uuiformitie : 1. e. al attions, 
-means, occurrences ſhould ſweetly conſpire and agree for the pro- 
moting our ſupreme end. The mind is morally free , not by ex- 
tending it ſelf to varietie of objects, but by reducing al to unitie, 
or God, who is the ſupreme Unitie, which reduceth althings to it 
ſelf. Again, Libertie implies Ele#io : and is not that the beſt 
election, which refers al to its laſt end ? The reſpect we have to 
Creatures depends on the reſpect they have to God: and fo far 
-as we refer them to God, ſo far we are free in the uſe of them. 
By ſubje&ting onr ſelves, and al enjoyments to the ſervice of 
God, we-gain dominion and freedome over althings : but if the 
heart be irregular and inordinate in adhering to the uſe of the 
molt lawful comfort, it is immediately captivated thereby. This 
2 Car. 6. 12, is moſt evident from ſacred Philoſophie : as 1 Cor. 6. 12. Ab 
AZ. things are lawful to me. Paul ſeems to have taken up the commun 
Phraſe of thoſe Corinthian Libertines, who under a pretexte, that 
althings were lawful, did abuſe their juſt libertie to the grieving 
. of their weak Brethren. It's true, ſaith he, althings are lawful: 
I grant it: yet withal remember , that althings are not expedient : 
if you have not a great care, your deſires and uſe of things law- 
ful wil ſoon prove unlawful. For my part, addes he, althings are 
lawful for me, but I wil not be brought under the power of any : us 
SEveradSiooe. Here is an elegant Paronomafie between Vc: 
which the Corinthian Libertines boaſted of, and iZvordZeck, which 
ſignifies primarily, ro be brought into bondage, under the pewer of 


another. * 
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another. They that uſe things lawful, without regard to their 
expedience and ſubſervience to the ſervice of God , are brought 
under bondage to them. Thence the Apoſtle addes, v. 13. eats 
are for the belly : 4. e. for the ventricule or ſtomach and inteſtines, 
to ſupplie them with nutriment : ard the belly is for meats: 4.e. to 
receive and digelt them. But God ſhal deſtroy both it and them : 
i.e. take away the uſe both of meats and ventricule in Heaven. 
The Apoſtle brings this as an argument to prove, that our Chri- 
ſtian Libertie doth not lie ſimply in the uſe of theſe things; be- 
cauſe when we are moſt free, there wil be no uſe of them. God 
gives not men libertie to enjoy what they liſt, but what they 
ought : the free uſe of Creatures conſiſtes in this, to make us more 
free in the ſervice of God : herein lies the goodneſle of any Crea- 
ture, in our being thereby enabled to do good. Thoſe that ſub- 
je their hearts to God in the uſe of Creatures , are moſt free 
_— yea, you are never free longer than you ſerve God by 
them. 

That to ſerve God is the higheſt Libertie that human Nature. 
is capable of, ſacred Philoſophie doth abundantly aſſure us. It's 
an old Saying, but moſt true, that To ſerve God is to reign. This 

\ tsaKingslife. Every one hath his Talent from God ; and as he 
doth more or leſſe employ it for God, ſo he is more or leſle free, 
It's honor enough for the Creature to be employed by his Crea- 
tor, Yet over and above this God rewards every degree of ſer- 
vice with ſome degree of libertie, tranquillitie and peace. There 
is nothing that has greater dignitie and libertie entailed on it, 
than the ſervice of God. Thus Lk, 22. 29. And I appoint unto Luk. 22.29,30s 
you a kingdome, as my Father hath appointed unto me. Atarilecx, lig- 
Niftes ro appoint or- diſpoſe by Wil and Teſtament. The mind of our 
Lord is, that, as the Father appointed to him a Kingdome to be 
acquired by ſuffering and ſervice ;, ſon like manner he appoint- 
ed to his Servants a Glorie and Dignitie next to his royal Vie- 

. eſtie, to be acquired in the ſame manner and way. This our 
Lord addes to give check to their carnal ambitioſe humor, v.24, 
25. It follows v. 30. That ye may eat and drink, at my table, and 
fit on thrones judging the twelve Tribes of Iſrael. There are two 
things wherein the preeminence of Nobles and ' Peers is moſt 1]- 
luſtrious. (1) In the honor vouchſafed them by their Prince. 
(2) In their Power and Autoritie over others. Both of theſe 


are here mentioned, as belonging to Chriſts Servants. (1) Their 
N honor 
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fonor conliſtes in ſitting at Chriſts table. (2) Their power, in ſit- 
ting on Throxes, &c. Yea, we find a ſtrange and unuſual honor 
vouchſafed by Chriſt to his Servants, Luk, 12. 37. He ſhal gird 
himſelf, and make them fit down to meat, and wil come forth and ſerve 
them. O! what an incomparable honor is this! The like Foh.12, 
26. If any man ſerve me. Our Lord here ſpeaks of himſelf as a 
great King, who hath many 4mters of State to order his Aﬀairs: 
and every Miniſter of his is a King in his place. Thence he 
addes : Ard where 1 am, there alſo ſhal my ſervant be : i.e. in my 
Kingdome of Glorie , if he follows me in the Kingdome of my 
Patience. Yea, he addes : If any man ſerve me, him wil my Father 
honor : 1, e. he ſhal not only be happy, but moſt honorable. Net- 
ther is this Dignitie and Libertie reſerved only for Heaven, but 
even 1n this life God inveſtes his faithful Servants therewith, 
Thus 1t was with Foſhua, Zach. 3.7. And Iwil give thee walkes a- 
mong thoſe that ſtand by : 1. e, among the Angels, that ſtand by and 
miniſter to me, and my Church, as Tarnovins. 

$. 4. Having explicated what moral Libertie as to Exercice is,. 
we are now to demonſtrate, that this is the ſupreme Libertie that 
a rational Creature is capable of. 

1. The more ordinate and regular human Acts are, the mote 
morally free they are : for al moral freedome denotes order and 
reference to our laſt End : and are not virtuoſe Acts moſt ordi- 
nate and regular ? Thus Plato, Gorg. paz. 504. Tai 5 Ths Luxhs- 
T#E80 X, K00(kioen vouuuev Ts % vouCr * hey x, vom yiyvorle 
x4gpor* Tera I Ya Juaoounn Te x; owpgowin, The Soul andits als 
recerve order and ornament from the Law : whence men are made re 
gular and orderly : which belongs to Fuſtice and Temperance : i.e. al 
Afts are ſo far regular, as they partake of FuSice and Temperance, . 
which give order and harmonie to al our Exercices. Jultice and 
Temperance, according to Plato, are univerſal cardinal Virtues, 
which regulate and diſpoſe al human Acts according to the belt 
order, wherein their freedome chiefly confiſtes, Whence 7lato 
makes mention of egsF/ yoods, a Chorus of Virtues, wherein al 
move in the moFF regular orderly manner. Yea , he affirmes, That 
the whole life of man ſhould cenfiſte of Harmonie, Order, and Unifor- 
mitie, And Rep. 3. pag. 412. he informes us, That a life comps- 
fed of Contemplatives and Altives , ugoinetaloy x, waguerbraloy, 15 
not muſical and harmonious: #.e. The whole life of a virtuok 
man mult be compoſed , Evupurice x) wenri evevluin, of Symphonie 

ol 
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or Coacent and muſical Ryme : ſo that Thoughts and Afﬀections 
muſt anſwer to Rule, Words to Thoughts, and Actions to Words: 
and herein conſiſtes the evraZtia, good Order and Libertie of human 
Exercices. SO again, 1n his Laches, pag. 188. he aſſures us, That. Non eſt hujus 
ts the beſt Muſic, when words and life concord, or agree among them- animus 1n re- 
ſelves, as alſo to the Rule. Virtuoſe Exercices conlifte in an equal _- _ ata 
tenor of life, agreable to it ſelf, and to the Law; which isalways Ov 6a 
attended with a good order, and libertie. It is an excellent Cha- qgj&q; wa in- 
racter of Padre Paul the Venetian, mentioned in his Lite, pag. 133. ter fe congru- 
© That his life was ſingularly compoſed of active and contempla- ant ac reſpon- 
(tive: he always yielding to God what he could , to his Prince _— _ » 
« what he ought, and of that which belonged to his own Dominion <1; cnc. Vie- 
© more than he ought by any Law, but that of charitic« Again, rus zqualitas ac 
pag. 175. © That which made him moſt admired, was the coupling renor vitz per 
*rogether of Virtues, and with conditions that are not uſually omnia conſo- 
© met in one and the ſame ſubject : as Knowlege and Humilitie ; 7 6 
© Prudence with Meekneſlez Retiredneſſe and Officiouſneſle ;. Se- 
©riouſneſle and Pleafantneſle  Arguteneſle without offence ; Bre- 
©vitic and Perſpicuitie ; Sweetneſle and Soliditie, So great was 
the concent and order of virtuoſe Exercices in this great Soul. 
Indeed order is the life and perfection of moral Acts: and the 
more of order the more of libertie. Now virtuoſe Acts are of al 
moſt regular and orderly ; becauſe they are meaſured by the ex- 
acteſt Ryle , and directly tend to the laſt Ezd, which is the fir## 
Principe in Morals. Thus in ſacred Philoſophie, Gal. 6. 16. And Gal. 6. 16. 
a many as walke according to this rule peace be unto them. Kayay 
ſignifies a Reed whereby Geometers meaſured their ground : alſo 
the white Line in the Grecian Race. And gory here ſignifies, 
lo to walke as to keep an exact order, not to deviate the leaſt 
trom the white Line in our Race. And what is the privilege of 
thoſe who thus walke? Peace be ro them : 4.e. moral Libertie and 
Tranquillitie. | 

2. The Libertie of an Act both Natural and Moral is to be YVirtwſe Exer- 
meaſured by its Sport aeitie, Connaturalitie, Facilitie, and Suavitie, #5 mot at 
For al Libertie conliſtes in an avromesyia, a ſelf-motion : and by Fomong Ks 
how much the more ſpontaneous, connatural, facile and ſweet the 
Jelf-motioa is, by ſo much the more free it is judged to be. And 
'what motions of the Soul are more ſpontaneous , ſpiritually con- 
Natural, and ſweet, than ſuch as are virtuoſe ? Plato, in his Lyſss, 
allures us, that dyaddy £uJe erxeroy, Good is moſt proper to our nature, 
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and what is better than virtuoſe aCts? are they not then moſt 
proper or connatural ? Thence Definir. Platon. pag. 411. Tempe- 
rance is defined, awToaenyle x7 qunv, a ſelf-motion according to na- 
ture : 4.e. cConnatural, or agreable to rectified haman Nature. And 
Plato, in his Timens, tels us, That the beſt motion of the Soul is in 
it ſelf; becauſe this is moſt akin to rationa; Nature. And when 
doth the Soul move more in it ſelf, than when it moves virtuoſely 
towards its laſt end? Is not the laſt end the beſt part of onr 
ſelves? . Therefore when the Soul moves virtuoſely towards it, 
doth it not move molt in it ſelf? It's a great Notion among the 
Platoniſts, That Virtue is , 3,x6%y, moF# proper and congenial to 
mans; but ſin is aaxbzewy, moſt aliene and repugnant. And Brad- 
wardine ſtrongly demonſtrates, That to adhere to God, as our firſt 
Cauſe and laſt End, is the moſt natural att of a-rettified Soul : and is 
it not then moſt free ? Every motion of the Soul is ſo far free 
as connatural and propzr:: O! then how free are virtuoſe Ads? 
The Platonilt inſ{truftes us, That to Wee man God is a Law, but 
to the wicked Luft is a Law : Now it God be a Law to a good 
man, then al his motions toward God are molt free. There is 
indeed a divine Sympathie between a virtuoſe Soul and the divine 
Law : and therefore he moſt freely obeys it : for al obey what 
they love, as Plato afſures ns: Hence a virtuoſe man is a Eawto 
himſelf: he has the divine Law impreſled on his Soul : and thence 
the Law of God is to him a Law of Love and Libertie : ſo that he 
obeys it not. out of force, but choice : for be Ypar©- uy amferay 
force cannot touch love. There is a ſervice of Love which is molt 
free : by how much the more cloſely and inviolably- the Soul is, 
by virtuoſe aQts, ſubjefted to-God , by ſo much the more free it 
is: for the veryact of love, as terminated on the Creator, is 
formal moral Libertie, as Fanſenius acutely demonſtrates, Awguſt. 
Tom. 2. pag. 41. Yea virtuolſe exercices are not only ſpiritually 


natural to the virtuoſe Soul, but alſo moſt facile, ſweer and drb- 


cions. Plato, Time. pag. 81. 'tels us: Whatever is repugnant to-Na 
ture, is moit irheſome ; T# A 5-wiqurs 2y1iaver, 19, but whats 
confentaneous to Nature is moſt ſweet. Now that virtuoſe ats are - 
moſt agreable to rectified Nature has been already. demonſtrated. - 

What can furniſh us with greater dexteritie, facilitie, and alacri- 

tie in afting than virtuoſe Principes ? FlegBSvuie, Alacrite is defined, 
__ Platon. pag. 4.13. iupariouls wgaiphoios aggriniy, 4 mani-- 
feſt ation of pratiic eletiion : and who manifeſt more _ __ 
election,. 
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eletion, than ſuch as act virtuoſely ? Frequence of exercices both 
in Nature and Virtue give a great facilitie. *Eg, Cuſtomes are 
defined by Galen, &zx]nros gyans, ſuperadded Natures: and Ariſt. 
Rher. l. 1. c. 11. pag. 57. faith, 3uoriy 71 73 WO Th yon, Cuſtowe 
is akin to. N ature : whence he addes, 73 I9&- Tui id, Cuiſtome 
makes every thing ſweet. Now virtuoſe exercices frequently repe- 


ted breed a divine ſpiritual cuſtome , which is attended with di- 


vine ſuavitie and delight. The frequent repetition of the ſame 
exercice makes it more facile, dexterous and ſweet. Experience 
teacheth us, that whatever is long cuſtomary, turnes into- our na- 
tures, even.diſeaſes and poiſons, How much more then ſpiritual- 
ly natural and ſweet are divine cuſtomes and habits attending vir- 
tuoſe atts? Thence Heb. 5.14, Ne Þ tw Th aidnljers nwureer 
Ave Virtuoſe cuſtomes and babits make the exercices of ſpiritual 
ſenſes moſt familiar, pleaſant and ſweet, and therefore moſt free : 
for the freedame of an aCt is much to be meaſured by the delight 
\ and pleaſure that. attends it.. And what acts-of the Soul have 
y-=_ of true pleaſure and delightattending of them, than virtuole 

xercices? O! what ſweet inſpirations, what divine ſuavities 


are infuſed into the Soul upon virtuoſe aCtings ? Frequence of acts 
makes bitter things ſweet : and is not the bitter croiſe ſweetened . 
by virtuoſe exercices ? are not the moſt difficult. ſervices made ' 


facile hereby ? Doth not every act of Virtue carry ſome degree 
of pleaſure, and therefore of libertic init? And by how much 
the more pure and-ſpiritual any virtuoſe aCt.1s, by ſo much the 
more pure is that joy which attends it. For al joy and pleaſure 


is the effect of ſome operation : and the more raiſed and ſpiritual 


the operatian is, the more refined and ſtrong the pleaſure-and 
joy is. The pureſt and ſtrongeſt pleaſures are ſuch as attend the 
Souls aCtual adheſion to-its firit cauſe and laſt end : for the nearer 


things come to their firſt Pcincipes, the more joyful and free they * ' 


are: and what brings the Soul nearer its firſt Principe than vir- 
tuoſe Aﬀts ? Is not then. a virtuoſe life the ſweeteſt and moſt free? 


Do not acts of Virtue bring with them the moſt judicious, real,.. 


lures and delights, as Pſal. 119. 14, 16, 20,:35.? | 
3. The Libertie of moral As conſiſtes much in. their Yitalztre. 
The more excellent and noble the life is, the more free the aCts 


ſolid, pure, ſpiritual, ſtrong , ſelf-ſufficient and permanent. plea- 


life they carry in them. Thus Plata, Charmid. pag. 171. Sin ws, 


baniſlt 


Virtuoſe Exey- 
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are: and the more virtuoſe the acts are, the more of the divine ly. 
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Pirtuoſe Exercices moſt lively. Book 1, 
baniſht from the Soul, and Reititude preſiding im every att, it"s neceſſa- 
ry, that thoſe who are thus diſpoſed, && megrley, do alt wel: wo 3 
A aegnlorra wales ), and that thoſe who att wel, do live happy y, 
The ſame pag. 173. But rather let us endeavor diſcretely to lead our 
lives and att, that ſo we may live bieſedly. Whereby he intimates, 
that virtuoſe Acts are always blelled and free : no man that at 
virtuoſely can live miſerably. Thus alſo Ariſtotle, Eth. !. 1. c. 4. 
T3 < Liv, 13 Þ aegrlev, To live wel is to att wel, The life of 
every living Creature exerts and Tnanifelts it ſelf moſt in that 
operation, which 1s moſt proper to it, and unto which it is moſt 
naturally inclined : and are not virtuoſe Acts moſt proper and 
natural to man conſidered in his beſt ſtate ? What 1s life, but the 
Actuoſitie of. the Soul informing the bodie ? And wanat more 
promotes this Actuolitie than exercice ? Is not alſo tae life and * 
ACctuoſttie of the Soul morally conſidered improved by virtuoſe 
exercices? Where there is natural life there wil be ſome pulſe 
and motion of the Spirits : So where there is a moral Jite of Vir- 
tue there wil be exercice. By how much the more perfectly any 
thing is moved by it ſelf, by ſo much the more perfect it; mode 
of living is: and are not thoſe who act virtuoſely molt perfectly 
moved by themſelves? Plato tels us, Phadr. pag. 24.5. vu3# m4 
euro wwTo9 xevive Again, 70 auto aurse nuvey, tuduyor, By which 
he ſhews, That zt 5 proper to life, to move it ſelf by it ſelf. And 
when doth the Soul moſt freely move it ſelf by it ſelf, but 
when it acts virtuoſely 2 And as al life conſiltes in action, even 
the life of God in a pure Act of underſtanding and willing ; fo 
in like manner the divine moral life in virtuoſe actions. A vIr- 
tuoſe Soul, as it has Principes of life above Nature , fo alſo act 
ings: for by how much the more noble and excellent the life 1s, 
by ſo much the more excellent is the operation. The life and 
motion of virtuoſe hearts, is upward, like that of fire, which 1s 
of al the moſt noble, active, and free life. Thence in ſacred Phi- 
loſophic, Life is frequently put for a noble, comfortable, free, ble 
Jed condition of life, conſiſting im virtwoſe exercices. So Pſal. 34. 12. 
What man is he that deſireth life, i. e. a bleſſed, free, ſivcet life. And 
how may ſuch a life be acquired ? That he tels you , ver. 13, 14- 
Depart from evil and do good,, &c. The like, Pſal. 22, 26. & 69. 
33. & Pſal. 119. 77. Eccleſ. 6. 8. 1 Pet. 3. 10. And Auguſtine 
gives us the true reaſon of this ſacred Phraſeologie ; namely, 
becanſe there it no true life, but what is virtuoſe, bleſſed, and free. - 

h that 


Ch:3- $-4- Pirtuoſe Exercices moſt ample, ec. 103 
that as there is no moral libertie without a divine life; ſo there 

is no divine life without virtuoſe exercices, Whence by how 

much the nearer the Soul comes to God by virtuoſe Acts, by fo 

much the more divine and free its life is. 

4. The moral Libertie of human Acts may be much meaſured 7irtuſe Exer-- 
by their Amplitude and Magnitude, And are not virtuoſe Acts of ces moit am- - 
al moſt ample and great ? Actual adheſion to God and his divine ?** 

Law importes not only ſubjection, but alſo enlargement and li- 

bertie, Thence P/al. 119. 96. the divine Law is faid to be 

exceeding broad or ample : and why? becauſe it is the expreſſion 

and Character of the divine Sanctitie and Wil, which is moſt 

ample. Whence the Soul, by actual adherence to the divine 

Law, rejoicebh in the divine Amplitude and Libertie. Thus 

Pſal. 119. 165. Great peace have they who love thy law. Or, ample Pal. 119. 165, - 
peace, with libertie as to walking, Thence it follows : and nothing 

ſhal offend them. Or, they ſhal have no ſtumbling-block,: 3. e, They 

ſhal walke in the Rings high-way , according to the royal Law 

of Libertie, with al manner of libertie and boldneſle. It's a great Liber ab infini- 
Saying of the Platoniſts, That one free is moved from infinite , to t0,. ad infint- 
mfinite, upon infinite : 4.e. a virtuolſe man, in al exercices of Virtue wm Geer HO | 
is moved, (1) From God, as the firſt Cauſe and original Spring. -<vxgyy M 
(2) To God, as the laſt End, and infinite Good, (3) Upon, Or ac- 
cording to the infimite Wil and Law of God, as the meaſure and rule 

of al his virtuoſe exercices. Whence alſo they tel us, That the 
motion of a free Soul is circx/ar, from God, as the firſt Cauſe; ro 
God, as the laſt End ; and by God, and his divine W1l, as the mea- 
ſure. Such is the amplitude and magnitude of the Soul in al the 
exercices of Virtue : So that it fals unter no coarctation or con- 
finement, either in regard of Princzpe, or Ed, or Rile ; but par- 
takes in its meaſure, of that Amplitude, which its Principe, End, 
and Rule rejoiceth in. For ſuch as a mans fir5# Principe , laSt 
End, and Exemplar 1s, ſuch is he as to libertie , or ſervitude. By Quantd finisal- - 
how much the more ample and ſublime the end is, by ſo much tior, cant) a- 
the more ample and free is the Act. Again, the virtuoſe Soul aj., us volunt ++» 
hering to and depending on God as the firlt Cauſe obteins great on 
enlargement. Whereas fin, being an averſion from God our fir't 
Principe and laſt End, puts fetters, chains, limits and confinement 
on the Soul, 

5- Moral Libertie as to exercice confiltes in the freedome from __ 
vitiofe Inclinations , Afﬀetions, and Motions. Plato, mn his Twmens. e: 

- perſuades* 


104. Virtuoſe Exercices moſt ſtable and permanent. Book [. 


perſuades us, That the culture and cure of every thing conſiſtes in 

giving it, Ta} oixeviag Tggpa; », Kvians, its proper diet and exercices: 

and what more efficacious to cure the Soul of its vitiole humors 

and maladies, than to give it its proper virtuoſe exercices? When 

is the Soul more vigorous and healthful, than when it is moſt in 

virtuoſe exercitations ? Althings are purified by perfective fer- 

mentation: and is not the Soul alſo purified from its noxious 

peccant humors by the divine fermentation of virtuoſe affetti- 

Rom, 12, 11. ONS? Thus Rom. 12, 11, TY md uart Cools, fermenting Or bouling 

= 3n ſpirit. Syr. MN, which is ſpoken of boiling waters, Fob 41. 22. 

So Job 30.27. LXX. iEifzo8, My bowels fermented or boiled. The 

more the affections ferment and beil by virtuoſe exercices, the 

more free they are te ſerve God, and leſſe obnoxiaus to the ſer- 

vice of fin, By how much the leſſe we ſerve ſin, by ſo much 

the more free weare: And who ſerve fin leſſe, than they who 

are molt deeply engaged-in virtuoſe exercices ? Plato, Tim. pag. 

8g. tels us, That the moSt healthful purgation 1s by Gymna#tic ex- 

ercitation. What is health but the ſpirituoſe vigor of Nature? 

And what more promotes this ſpirituoſe vigor than exercice? 

And doth not this hold true as to the Soul ? Is not its moſt 

healthful purgation by virtuoſe exercitation ? Doth not this moſt 

promote the ſpirituoſe vigor and health of the Soul ? What makes 

the. fire to conſerve it ſelf in its puritie , but its grand and perpe- 

tual activitie? Doth not alſo the running ſtream keep it {elf 

pure, whiles the ſtanding Pool gathers mud ? Are althings in Na- 

-Dvantd virtus ture purified by motion ? and ſhal we not .alſo allow the ſame et- 

aliqua intenſids ficace to virtuoſe exercices ? It's true, virtuoſe exercices do not 

rendir in all- yyrge out ſin by their own innate force,, as Phyſic purgeth out il 

—_— humors ; but by the divine promiſle, concurrence, and benediQti- 

+= 1; road on. By how much the more intenſely the virtuoſe Soul actually 

rium. 4q«in. tends to its laſt end, by ſo much the more ſtrongly doth it repel 
whatever 1s contrary thereto. 

Virtuſe EX'® 6, Virtuoſe Exercices are moſt ſtable, firme and permanent : There- 

—_ fore moſt free. Moral Libertie as to exercice conſiſtes much in 

in the firmitude, ſtabilitie, and permanence of ſuch exercices. Whence 

Plato, in his Cratylus, pag. 4.15. derives desl$, Virtue, Sm 7 a6 pln, 

becaule it is always in fluxe or motion : whence he makes it to be 

ſynonymous to euroele, a facile and expedite progreſſe : For , faith 

he, it always flows in an equal ſtable manner. The Soul, according 

to Plato, is dexipnl@r, an ever-moving Principe ;, and therefore p 

| Ougit 
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ought de Wsgynv, to be always in aftion. Now it is molt certain, 
that no acts of the Soul are more ſtable , firme and permanent 
than virtuoſe a&ts. Thus Ariſ#. Eth. 1. 1. c. 10. x47" agtrlu ovig- 
ya portardlat, Virtuoſe exercices are moSt permanent. And he 
gives this reaſon of it : Becauſe bleſſed Souls live and awel always mn 
ſuch Atts, without tediouſneſſe or oblivion. And Plato, in his Crary- 
lu, tels us : Jxowds 5 wins @ 4 wluxig 1 Seine, Sloth ts the greateſ# 
bend and fetter of the Sout, which obſtructs al virtuoſe exercices. 
The firmitie and ſtabilitie of every thing ariſeth from its adheſion i 
to its firſt Principeand laſt End : and by how much the more the 
Soul departes from theſe, by ſo much the more inſtable and !lu- 
(tuating it is : To ſtand invariable and immutable in adhering unto 
God, under al the viciſſituges and various changes of this World, 

ues great moral libertie as to exercice : and wherein confiſtes 
K outs adheſion to:God as its firſt Principe and laſt End, if not 
in virtuoſe exercices ? - | 

7. Virtuoſe Exercices do greatly improve and advance Virtue, rm wy 
and ſo by conſequence moral Libertie. Plato, in his Times, pag. jj, 
90. aſſures us , That when the faculties of the Sonl grow ſlugg:ſh 
and lazy, they are rendred more imfirme and impotent \ but by conti- 
nal ation thefeare made more robu$#t and vigorous. And doth not 
this Philoſopheme hold valid in Morals, as wel as Naturals ? 
Doth any thing render the virtuoſe Soul more robuſt and vigo- 
rous, than virtuoſe exercices ? So pag. 103. The Soul ts nouriſhed 
and corroborated, N\# nivoy x, ypyedior, by labors and exercices. And 
are not virtuoſe labors of al moſt nouriſhing and corroborative ? i 
Thence, faith Seneca, Labor nouriſheth generoſe minds. O! then pm ante 
how are virtuoſe minds -nouriſhed by the labors of Virtue! As 494 na "_ 
the native heat is preſerved by the Pulſe, or twofold motion of 
the heart ; ſo is Virtue by its exercices. It's a trite Saying In 
the Scholes , Ceſſarion from atts diminiſh habits , but continuance 
therein emproves the ſame. It's true, there is a difference in this 
regard between acquired habits, and virtuoſe , which come by 1- 
fulion ; becauſe acquired habits are the natural products of their 
acts, but virtuoſe habits are not naturally produced by virtuoſe 
acts, - but given in by God of mere Grace. God rewards vir- 
tuole exercices with farther degrees and advances of Virtue , or 
Grace, and that of mere Grace. So ar. 13.12. For whoſoever Mat. 13. 12. 
bath, to him ſhal be given. tyxey here doth not fignifie the mere 
baving of a Talent, but the employing, uſing, or occupying the m_ 
| bas 
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Formal Beati- 


Formal Beatitude in virtuoſe Exercices. Book þ, 


for it is a good Rule among Grammarians , That Verbes, which 
primarily ſignifie to have or poſſeſſe, oft denote the uſing of what we 
have. So here Hath notes to vſe , occupie, Or traffic with what we 
have. To ſuch it ſhal be given, and he ſhal have more abundance : 
:.e. God wil reward his diligence in uſing and occupying his Ta- 
lent, be it natural or ſupernatural, with much more in the ſame 
kind, If his Talent be natural gifts or commun il]uminations, 
he ſhal receive more in that kind : if true moral ſupernatural 
Virtues, his ſtock ſhal encreaſe in its kind. Whence it follows : 
But whoſoever hath not , i.e. employes not by exercice : from him 
fhal be taken away even that he hath : 3, e. his Talent ſhal be taken 
from him : his commun gifts and ſeeming virtues ſhal wither, 
Yea, virtuolſe exercices in the ſharpeſt. winter of affliction make 
Virtue to flouriſh and proſper. Thus Heb. 12. 11. Every chaſtiſe;, 
ment for the preſent ſeems not to be joyous , but grievous ; but afters 
ward it yields the tranquille fruit of reghteonſneſſe, xo them that are 
exerciſed thereby. wyeyuuyacios » exerciſed as in the Gymnade : 
whence it follows, v. 12. Wherefore lift up the hands that hang down. © 
TereuWas, lignifies fuch a remiſſion or diſſolution as is oppoſed to- 
intenſion, firmitude, ſtrength. It here denotes ſloth and remiſneſle 
as to labor, whereof the hand is the inſtrument Thence he 
addes : and the feeble knees. meparcnuule, the paralytic knees, 
{uch as are as it were ſtruck with a Pallie, and therefore unapt for 
motion. This later clauſe ſeems to refer to the Race , which re-. 
quired the exercice of the knees ; as /abor, that of the hands. 
8. A great and main part of moral Libertie conliſtes 1n ,vir- 


tude in virtuoſe tuoſe exercices ; becauſe herein conſiſtes formal Beatitude. Bot 


EXercices. 


Plato and Arisfotle place formal Beatitude in virtuoſe operations. 
Thus Plato, in his Conviv. pag. 211, makes the perfetion of hu- 
man Felicitie to conſiſte iz contemplating , 73 xardy BAMeryEr, ore 
ers, Iaov, QC. the moFt ſincere, uniforme , divine Beautie, &C. of 
which before Chap. 1. The like in his Phearus, pag. 250. S0 
Ariſtotle, Eth.1. 1. c. 7. defines formal Beatitude, the exercice of the 
rational Soul, according to the beſt and moſt perfett Virtue, in the mo# 
perfett life, And Cap. 8. he addes, That to aft wel and live wel 
makes man happy. And the demonſtration hereof is moſt evi- 
dent. For (1) Operation and exercice is the end of al virtuoſe 
Habits and Principes, and therefore their perfection : for every 
Forme, Power, or Habit is ordained' to its a&, as to its perte- 
ttion. Whence Baſil termes Grace , evunanps]ini i Ru 

pletiv? 
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pl-tive or perfeftive of Nature. Which chiefly belongs to gratioſe 
Acts. Thence AriF#etle ſtrongly argues, that formal Beatitude 
cannot conliſte , & #]now xy ice, 57 poſſeſſion of objeftive Beatt- 
tud: and habitual union therewith , but & yen! x} evigyta, in uſe 
and exercice, For a man may pollciſe the chietefſt good , and 
have habitual likeneſle thereto, and yet not formally happy, as 
virtuoſe incn aſleep. (2) The more Virtue 1s in exercice, the 
more it reſſembles the Divine Libertie and PerfeCtion., The Di- 
vine Being and Libertie is a pure ſimple Aft, without the leaſt 
habit or paſſive power, either phyſic or metaphyſic: and there- 
fore the more actugſe Virtue is, the more like 1t is to God. (3) 
Virtuoſe exercices bring moſt ſarisfation with them. Both Plats 
and <AriFfotle inſtruct us, That virtuoſe Aits are of themſelves 
. av Tagxag, ſelf-ſufficient. They inſpire ſweet ſatisfaCtion into the 
Soul, as before Chap. 1.$. 6. And this.is very commun in ſacred 
Philoſophie. Yea we are herein aſſured, that by virtuoſe exer- 
cices we may have ſome prelibations of formal Beatitude, even 
in this life. This ſeems the import of that Exhortation, 1 Tim. 
6. 12, 'Aywvits * nanty eyave, Exerciſe thy ſelf in that famoſe con- 
zeſt of Fanth., Our Apoltle alludes to thoſe famoſe Olympian 
Games, ſpecially that of the Race , wherein they contended for 
a Crown. Thence he addes, 6#aaC% © aivvis Cons, lay hold of eter- 
nal life. iwmiaapBerey here , as v. 19g. Is of the ſame import with 
x&larauhdyey, I Cor. 9. 24 Phil. 3. 12. in which places the Apo- 
ſtle ſeems to allude to ſuch as ran in the Race, who, when they 
came to the end thereof, laid hold on the fegfoy or Crowz on 
the top of the Goal. Thus Chriſtians, by virtuoſe exercices, lay 
hold on eternal life, as the Crown at the end of their Race. 
Thus he ſpeaks of himſelf, 2 Tim. 4.7, 8. 7 d3ava F xandv now- 
viouen, T have exerciſed my ſelf in that famoſe conteſt. The double 
Article addes a great Emphaſe, and ſhews with what vigor and 
activitie he had diſpatcht his Chriſtian race, and therefore now 
was in expectation of the Crown. Such efficacious and ſoverain 
iniluence have virtuoſe exercices on mans formal Beatitude and 
moral Libertie. 
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CHAP. IV: 
Of Sin and moral Servitude. 


Sin a Tranſoreſſion of the Law. Sin, as to its: formal reaſon, pri- 
wative. The cauſes of Sin, (1) Maus defeitibilitie, (2) The 
Vitioſitie of human Nature, (3 Prattic Error , (4) Self-love. 
Sins are either of Ignorance, of Paſſion, or wilful. The moral Ser- 
wvitude of Sin, as (1) Repugnant to human Nature , (2) Repug- 
nant each to other. (3) The Diſeaſe of the Soul. (4.) Defile- 
ment. (5) Shame and Reproche. (6) Tyrannie. (7) Penurie, 
(8) Captivitie, (g)) Folie and Madneſſe. (10) It makes men 
Brites. The Adjunits of this Serutude. It s (1) Voluntary. 
(2) Neceſſary. ( 3.) Infinite. (4.) Moſt penal. Sin the worſt 
puniſhmeat. Other puniſhments. of Sin. It brings (1) Fear and 
ſhame, (2) Inſtabilitie, (3) Anxietie, (4) Eternal puniſiment, 
Al naturally Slaves of Sim. Io ſeeds of Virtue in corrupt Na- 
ture, Natural impotence to what is good. No moral Free wil. A 
ſum of the Pelagian Hiſtorie. 


6. 'H Aving examined the nature of moral Good, Virtue, and Ls 

bertie,we now paſſe on to the diſcuſſion of moral Evil, and 
that Servitude which attends it. It's a good Notion of Ariſtotle, 
Rhet. 1.3. £2, AvTIMA uae mWNnAc ence gaive]a, Parallel oppoſites 
zlluſtrate each other. So in his Ethics, /. 5. c. 1. 4. 17, Tomes 
Ty Yweiteror i fvarlia 1s Im 7 ivayiag, For the moſt part therefore 
the contrary habit is known by its contrary. Which holds true here ; 
in as much as the beautiful Idea of moral Good ſerves greatly to 


$r a Tranſereſ- illuſtrate the deformitie of moral Evil. Doth al moral Good con- 
fon of the moral {iſte in conformitie to the moral divine Law ? What then is moral 


Laws... 


evil or {in but a Tranſereſſion of the Law, as I Foh. 3.4 ? That al 
moral Evil or Sin-1s a Tranſereſſion of the Law, is an Hypotheſis fre- 
quently inculcated , as wel in Platonic as in ſacred Philoſophie. 
Thence Definit. Platon. pag. 4-16. apaglia Sin is defined, e#%1s 
ee + oe0ey AoHouey » a prattice againit right reaſon , which muſt 
be underſtood objectively, of the Law of Nature, as before. 
Whence Plato himſelf, Rep. g. faith, That Sin is moSt diſtant from 


Lay and Order. Again, Leg. 10. he affirmes, «pep]nus ? matoretiar,. 


Trat Sins an intemperate exceſſe of the Soul, Flaworstia is of the 
ame 
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ſame import with dreZia, and ſignifies primarily the exceſſe of any 
humor in the bode : and thence the e074;rate and irregular exceſſe 
of the Soul and its Aitections. For look as Virtue is ovupovie x; 
appatleis 7 Aovyns, the Concent and Symmetrie of the Soul, 10 {in is 
douuleia x, dTatit, Aſymmetric and Ataxie, Hence allo Plato, in 
his Epinom. pag. 978. cals Sin , «#Ab15&, x, arax|Gr, dgiuar Te x; 
wv uO- dvagueogrs Te Poggy KC. A motion void of reaſon, order, de- 
corum, meaſure, yea a coufuſed agitation, whereby the Soul is depraved, 
and contaminated. Whence aduia, injuſtice, Definit.Platon. is defi- 
ned, irs varegor7 ink vouuwr, an habit over-looking , or deſpiſcag Laws. 
Yea, Plato, Repub. 9g. pag. 574+ Cals {in ayouia, Tranſereſſion of the 
Law, as ſacred Philolophie, 1 Foh. 3. 4. Thus alſo Arisotle, 
both in his Ethics and Rhetoric, ſtiles lin awegyopia and droula, 4 
Tranſoreſſion of the Law. But this Hypothetis thines with more 


rOg 


1 Joh. 3. 4; 


illuſtrious beams in ſacred Philoſophie , whence Plato borrowed ' 


his choiſeſt Philoſophemes. . Thence in the O. T. al the notions, 
whereby ſin is expreſſed, ſignifie a Tranſpreſſion of the Law. We 


find three ſeveral notions of ſin together, P/al. 32. 1, 2. (1) PUB? Pal. 32. r, 2. 


which denotes Defettion, Rebellion, Prevarication againlt God. (2) 
Mun, which ſignifies Aberration and Deviation from the right way 
of Gods Law. (3) Þy, which importes Perverſuze, Obliquitie, Int- 


quitie, Privation of Rettitude. (4) Sn 15 ſtiled, ſal. 101.3. NAT Pal. ror. 3- 


2172, 4 mater of Belial: 1. e. a lawleſſe mater, ſuch as wil not come 
wider the yoke. From My 72, without 4 yoke : which the LXX; 
tranſlate azegrouey 3 and whereto Part ſeems to allude , 2 Gr. 6. 
14,15. (5) Sin is ſtiled a YVoolation, or making void the Law, 
Dſal. 119. 126. Zeph. 3. 4. & Hoſ. 4. 2. W"\D They break the 
bounds of the Law. Anallulion to Inundations, and Land-flouds, 
that break down al bounds. So great isthe violence , which ſin 
offers to the Divine Law. (6) Sin is ſaid to be a Tortuoſitie Or 
wrelting of the Law, Pal. 125. 5. ZXIN7Þ7PY, Obliquations or 
crooked ways. (7) Sin is called a Declination, Aberration, Deflexi- 
on, Pjal. 119 1, 67. & Pſal. 101. 3: yea, v. 4. it is ſtiled Wpy, 
perverſe, (8) It is termed Rebellion, Pal. 5.,10. &, 66, 7. Waich 
termes, though different in themſelves, yet they al import Tranſ- 
greſſion of the Law, Thus alſo in the N. T. aweplia, mxegCaas, 
abria, dToTOY, avurorar]oy, &ffpurer, aroie, with other notions, 
whereby ſin is expreſled, do al import Tra#fzreſſion of the Law. 
Hence the Stoics held, ox 76 «payTiue]es That al ſins are equal; 


becauſe the leaſt deviation from the Law is a Tranſgreſlion, ” 
we 
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Sin as to its 
formal Reaſon 
prevative. 


' 8in as t0 its formal Reaſon privative. Book1l. 


wel as the greateſt. Yet hence it follows not, but that there are 
degrees and aggravations of fins, according to their various ob. 
jects, and circumſtances. 

Hence it follows, that ſin, as to its formal Idea, Reaſon , or Na- 
ture 18 not poſitive, but privative. For the clearing whereof we may 
conſider theſe following Propofitions. (1) Al! moral Evil or Sin 
zs founded in ſome natural Good. For albeit there be pure good, 
which has no mixture of evil, either natural or moral, as the chict- 
eſt Good ; yet there is no pure Evil, which has not for its ſubject 


ſome natural good. It's true there are ſome Acts that are in- 
[24 


trinſecally evil, that is, ſo far evil, as that they can never be good: 
as the hatred of God, and the like, Yet theſe Acts are called in- 
trinſecally evil, not as if their evil were intrinſecal to the natural 
entitie of the acts ; for it's poſſible that the evil may be ſepara- 
ted from the atts; but becauſe they cannot be put forth towards 
ſuch an object morally conſidered without ſin. (2) AlSin 1s ar 
aggregate compoſite Being , compoſed of poſitive and privative, The 
material Subjett or natural Act is poſitive ; but the formal Reaſon, 
or moral deficience of Rectitude is privative. The poſitive Act 
of it ſelf, abſtracted from the privation, is not ſinful ; but both 
together, as mater and forme, make up one Compoſitum. It's a 
Queſtion in the Scholes, Whether Sin this compounded of privative 
and poſitive be unum per ſe, Or per accidens ? And Suarex wel ſolves 
this difficultie, telling us, © That if we conſider fin as a phyſical 
real Being, it 1s #9um per accidens; but if we conſider it as a 
© moral Being, 10 it 1s unum per ſe; becauſe the poſitive att and pri 
© vative deficience, are 10 intimately conjoined for the conſtitution 
*of one moral Evil, that they may be looked on under the notion 
© of act and power, or mater and forme; ſo that the act cannot 
© be evil without the privation ; nor the privation without the 
aft. (3) Every Privation as ſuch is evil, as every Forme or Alt 
good, For what 1s a privation but the want of ſome due perfect 
on? And is not every want of due perfeCtion evil to that ſub- 
ject that wants it ? Every thing, if it want any good that belongs 
to it, is ſo far evil. {4.) When we ſay the formal reaſon of Sm 


' privative, the terme formal mus not be taken ſtritly, but in 4 Jaxt 


notion, and morally. For the dyoule, or Obliquitie of fin being that 
by which it is formaliſed, and yet not formally intended by the 
Agent, hence lin in a ſtrict ſenſe- cannot be ſaid to have any 
formal Cauſe : yet becauſe this obliquitie or privation of a_ 
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doth morally conſtitute the act ſinful, it may in a more laxe no- 
tion be rightly termed the formal Reaſon or Cauſe. (5) Sin, as to 
its formal reaſon, is net a Phyſic or Logic privation , nor yet pure n0- 
thing ; but 4 moral privation, or deficience as to moral reftitude. In 
this reſpect ſome Divines aſcribe to ſin ſomething poſitive , not 
abſolutely, as if it were ſomewhat ſubſiſtent, but relatively and mo- 
rally, as it is oppoſed to pure nothing - for, fay they, ſin 1s a priva- 
tion, which makes the act whereto it belongs ſinful ; and there- 
fore it is not mere nothing. So Suarez faith , that fin is not a 
real Being, yet it is ſuch a Being as may ſuffice to the truth of a 
propoſition, Thus indeed Plato, in his Sophiſt, teacheth us, that 
78 wi 3y» n01-ens may be Cconlidered as pure nothing , and fo it is 
«IevorJoy 15 approovs unintelligible, and ineffable : or elſe it may be 
conſidered, as ovTus wi vs that which truly is not , yet not ſimply, 
wil 3» 209-ens, Or nothing. And ſuch is fin, not ſimply and purely 
nothing, yet according to its formal reaſon, not a poſitive real 
Being, but a moral prevation, Or as others, a privative relation. 

That Sin, according to its formal Idea and Nature, is privatzve, . 
was generally allerted by the ancient Philoſophers, both Plato- 
niſts and others. Thus Plato, Repub. 2. pag. 380. denies God to 
be xaxay elTiov, the moral cauſe of ſins ; becauſe there cannot be 
tie nars, 2 poſitive idea of fin. SO Proclus argues from this place, 
That there cannot be bd\a xaxay, an Idea of ſins; becanſe then it 
world follow, that God ſhould be the Cauſe and Author of ſin. And 
Plato himſelf informes us, that 73 zaxdy, Siz2 1s dvaguorry maf©-s 
an irregular affection ;, and dTatia, privation of order : alſo aNxia 
migs vb ov, Injuſtice againft Law : Again, ov T9 pi Gy, 4 provative 
Being : and laitly, 5rgnms va, privation of moral Being, as the might 
6s, nals cena, the privation of the Sins light. But among the an- 
cient Philoſophers none hath more acutely and ſolidly defended 
this Hypotheſis , than Simplicins, on Epultet. cap. 34. pag. 171. 
where he largely demonſtrates, that, 78 xeaxey #d\ biry Jaws ow Th 
guoer oi GyJor, Sin really is not in the nature of Beings , but dyals 
obpnors, A privation of good, Of whica ſee Phileſ. Gen, P. 1. l.3. 
c. 3. ſet. 4q.. $. 2. Among the Schole-men this is ſtrongly proved 
by Ariminenſis, Sent. 2. Diſt. 34. Quaſt, 1. Suarez in 1.2, Tratt.3. 
Diſput, 7. ſet, 3. pag. 275--- 278. & Barlow Excrcit. 2. 


q. 2. Having diſcuſſed the formal Nature of moral Evil or ,,,,, n69;6;-- 


Inn 


Sin, we now procede to its Cauſes; among which, if we wil 1:ti4 the firs 
aſcend up. to its firſt Origine, we muſt reckon firſt the Defetti- Origine of Sin. 


bilitis. 
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bilitie of the human Creature, as the original cauſe of al ſin. For, 
to ſpeak In the Platonic mode, Man, as al other Creatures, being 
compoſed of ſomething and nothing , yea more of nothing than 
ſomething ; hence paſſive power and -defcCibilitie 1s eflential to 
his Being. For whatever ſprang out of nothing is capable of 
returning to its originary nothing. Where there is place for 
Proficience, there alſo remains a capacitic of Deficzence, Every 
Creature, becauſe made by God, is capable of ©Proficience; but 
becauſe made out of nothing, it is alſo capable of Deficience. 
It's true, Man, as made by God, was void of al moral deticience 
or ſin ; yet' as Man, he was never void of Defettibilitie and Muta- 
bilitie : he had a moral free-wil for good ; but a natural free-wil 
or defectibilitie as to fin : which paſſing from power into a&t 
gave being to the firſt ſin. This is wel explicated by Suarez : 
<In a free Agent, faith he, the mode of failing in an act, ariſeth 
©from the dominion he has over his act : hence fin in a free 
* cauſe doth not always ſuppoſe the like ſin in the ſame cauſe: 
© for it may ariſe merely from the libertie of the Creature, which 
<1is good. That the Wil of Adam, in his innocent ſtate, was ca- 
pable of ſinning, was a natural defect, conjoined with a natural 
perfection : for it was alſo capable not to ſin : and this mutable 
capacitie being drawen forth towards a prohibited object, was 
the firſt origine and root of al fin. Thus moral Evil ſprang 

out of natural libertie init ſelf good, but evilly applied. 
Tee Vitioſit*of Adam's perſon being vitiated by that firſt Sin, he thereby vi- 
4uman Nature. tiated his own and our Nature. Yea , his perſonal attual 1in is 
originally ours by imputation : whence there adheres a vitioſitle 
to our natures , whereof we find frequent and great notices 1n 
Plato, and other Philoſophers. Plato, in his Timeys, pag. go. 
makes mention of a Sin contratted, & Ty xegani, in our head, 
[which I underſtand of Adam] whereby our nature, from the firſt 
encration, is corrupted, And Timens Locrus, from whom Plato 
orrowed many phyſic Philoſophemes , pag. 103. explicates the 
origine of this Yitzofitie thus : Yitioſitic comes from our Parents 
and firſt Principes, rather than from negligence and diſorder of pub- 
lic *manners ;, becauſe we never depart from thoſe ations, which lead 
#5 to imitate the primitive ſins of our Parents, A great confel- 
lion of a Pagan, beyond what many that profeſle Chriſtianitie 
wil allow. So Plato, in his Critias, faith, That in times paſt tht 
Divine nature flouriſhed in men [.e. 1 the ſtate of Wn 
i 
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but at length it being mixed with mortal, [4, e. upon the Fal] dyys- 
Tor T9@-, human cuſtome [or ſin] prevailed to the ruie of man- 
kind : and from this ſource there followed an inundation of evils on 
men. SO Leg. 5. pag. 731. wavTov 5 wincoy nexivy— Ttupuloy & F 
duxais Bnvs The greateſt Sin ts ingenite in mens Souls, And Grotius 
alſures us, That the Philoſophers confeſſed, ovupuſey avipano T3 duay 
Tayeiy» that it was congemte or connatural to men to ſin ; whence the 
Platoniſt makes mention xexcqvias, Of ar evil nature : which, De- 
finit. Plat. pag. 4-16. is defined, xaxie iv even, 2 Vitioſitie 1n nature: 
allo vvo@ PF x7! quay, the natural diſeaſe, or diſeaſe of nature. Thence 
Plato, in his Politicus, pag. 274. being about to treat of Civil Po- 
litie, gives this demonſtration of its neceſlitie 4 becauſe the nature 
of maik;nd is greatly degenerated and depraved, and al manner of 
diforders infeſte human Nature : and men being impotent are torne 
pieces by their own luſts, as by ſo many wild Horſes, And thence he 
concludes, That from this plague of vitioſitie men were driven to 
great ſtraits and confuſions. The like Srobens , Serm. 2,, pag. 31. 
out of Lycurgus's Dictates, Na; [Or gev as.] morngyy Gy ardeere 
pu716, 73 auyoaoy, QC. Phy ! how depraved is mans nature altogether ! 
otherwiſe there were no need of Laws. DoS thou thinks that man is 
any thing more excellent than BeStes ? Truly but little, except only in 
figure : Brutes look, towards the earth;, but man has an erett counte- 
nance, Thus alſo Plato , Leg. 10. pag. go06. afhrmes, That Souls 
living.on the earth are news, of a brutiſh nature. And it is faid 
of Democritus , that he affirmed , The diſeaſes of the Soul to be ſo 
great, that if it were opened, it would appear to be a ſepulchre of al 
manner of evils, Yea AriFotle, albeit he were too much a friend 
to corrupt nature, yet he hath left this ingenuous confeſſion of its 
vitioſitic, Eth. lib. 1. cap. 13. pag. 64. That there is in us ſomewhat, 
wifuxds avTiCalvoy To AC, naturally repugnant to right reaſon. Burt 
Seneca doth greatly illuſtrate this Vitiolitie of Nature. So Epzs#. 
50. Why do we deceive our ſelves ? our evil is not from without ; ut 
1s fixed in our very bowels, Again, Al Sins are in al men, but al 
do not appear-in each man : He that hath one Sin hath al. We ſay 
that al men are intemperate, avaricious , luxurious, maligne, not that 
theſe Sins appear tn al;, but becauſe they may be, yea are in al, al- 
though latent. A man may be nocent, although he do no -hirt. At 
Sins are perfett, (5. e. in corrupt nature] before they break, forth in- 
to effett, Theſe and ſuch like great confeſſions , touching the Y7- 
Koſurt of buman Nature, made Farnſenius break forth into a rapture 
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of admiration , that Socrates, Plato, and other poor Heathens 
ſhould leave us truer and better Philoſophemes hereof, than the 
Pelagians and later Schole-men. | 
Yet it cannot be denied, but that many of the ancient and mo- 
derne Schole-men have given us great notices of this natural Vi- 
tio{itie, ſpecially ſuch as were SeCtators of AuguStine, as Aquinas, 
Ariminenſis, Bradwardine, Alvarez, &c, We may reduce the ex. 
plication of the whole to the following Propoſitions. (1) Adams 
perſonal aftual Sin becomes the natural original Sin of al his Po#teritie, 
This the Gentile Philoſophers were ignorant of : they had ſome 
notices of the corruption of nature,but were ignorant of the origj- 
narie cauſe and manner of its traduction , as ArguStinve hath wel 
Iſte Tullius obſerved. This Traduction of original Sin from Adam to his 
rem vidit, cau- poſteritie is wel demonſtrated by Aquinas , contra Gentiles, lib. 4, 
1-1 —=__i_s . 50. where he demonſtrates, from R 2, 19, againſt th 
pwn cap. 59. where he demonſtrates, from Rom. 5. 12, 19. ag e 
Peccatum in- Pelagians, © That this original Sin infects al Mankind , not only 
troivit non per © 1n a way of imitation, which the Pelagians grant, but by propa- 
modum imna- © gation and traduction. And ( ap. 52. he farther explicates, how 
_— Adams perſonal, actual Sin, by imputation becomes our original 
74 S and natural fin. This original Sin is termed natural; becauſe 
congenite with, proper to, and inſeparable from corrupt nature, 
as to any power of its own. It conliſtes formally in the privation 
of original Righteouſneſſe : which privation is both our puniſh 
ment and ſin: as original Righteouſneſſe, upon the 1mputation 
of Adams Sin, 1s by divine Jultice denied to us; fo this privation 
is our puniſhment : but as it ought to be in us, and 1s wanting, 
by reaſon of Adam's Sin become ours, -ſo it is our fin. (2) The 
Vitioſitie of Nature ar original Sin is ſaid to be voluntary 4s it itt 
heres in theWil , and corrupts the ſame. eAriftotie tels us, Ads 
are voluntary, becauſe they paſſe from the Wil ; but habits, becauſe they 
are received into the Wil , and impreſſed thereon. Such is original 
Sin as. to its Vitioſitie, which is as an habitual Pondus impacted 
on the Wil, and inclining it to al manner of vitioſe afts. Others 
make original Sin to be voluntary , with reſpect to the commun 
repreſentative Wil of our firſt Parent, whoſe Wil, as he was a 
commun Head, politically included ours. So Davenant , and the 
Schole-men. (3. The Yttoſitie of corrupt Nature is ſemmal, 14 
dical and univerſal both extenſrucly and intenſively. As every malt 
naturally conſidered is a Microcoſme or little abridgement of the 
greater World; ſo morally conſidered , he is a Macrocoſme Or a 
great 
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great World of corruption. Yea, al that is of contagion in the 
greater World comes from the ſuperfluitie of Vitiolitic ſhut up in 
the heart of man. If corrupt - human Nature were not on the 
earth, there would be nothing in the World but what was good. 
Yea farther , there is more of Vitioſitie in one corrupt Nature, 
than a world of Sinners can vent. Every man hath fin enough in 
his own nature to defile the whole Creation. And this corrupti- 
on of nature is ſo deep, that al the fire in the World, yea of Hel, 
wil not fetch it out. It 1s univerſal both as to extenſion of parts 
and degrees. The man is infected with it from top to toe: it 
poiſons his eye, ear, tongue, hand and every part: it dogs him 
from place to place. This Plague of corrupt Nature is greater in 
ſome than in others, and uſually greateſt in thoſe of greateſt con- 
dition. Al fins in the heart do not act alike at al times; yet al 
are there in the ſeed and root of corrupt nature. Many luſts 
worke indirectly as Principes that lie low : men act in the power 
of them, and yet obſerve them not. (4) This univerſal Vitioſitie 
of corrupt Nature is the ſoverain reigning Sin, which breeds, foments, 
and influenceth al other Sins. Adams perſon firſt corrupted our 
Nature ; and human Nature being corrupted , corrupts our per- 
ſons : and our perſons being corrupted , corrupt al our actions, 
and thereby encreaſe the corruption of our Natures. It is a 
great Queſtion 1n praCctic Theologie, What is a mans reigning Sin ? 
But if we conſider reigning fin ſimply and abſolutely , it is no 
other than corrupt nature. It's true, there are in particular per- 
ſons, according to their particular inclinations, tentations, and 
circumſtances, particular ſins that bear ſway and rule : but theſe 
are but as Yiceroys and Vicegerents under the vitiolitie of corrupt 
nature ; which is the ſupreme Soverain and Lord, as a cruel belte 
nouriſhed in our bowels, ever ready to devour us. The main 
part of our enmitie againſt God, and his enmitie againſt us lies in 
the-vitioſitie of our natures, and its contrarietie to God, Rom.8.6, 
$. 3. The firſt produtt of Original Sin, and that which has a Pradzc ge 
maligne efficacious influence on al ſin, is praitic Error, or Igno- = cauſe of at 
rance, How great, univerſal, and venimous the Ignorance of al *** 
Maakind by nature is, Plato frequently inculcates. - He gives us 
a lively deſcription hereof in his Repub. 7. pag. 514. © Suppoſe, 
* faith he, a ſubterraneous Dungeon, in which men ſhould be, 
* from their infance , bound neck and heels together ; ſo that 
* they can ſee nothing, but ſome glimmerings of light, or rather 
P 2 © ſhadows 
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ſhadows juſt before them : ſuch is the barbaric ignorance of 
© Mankind by Nature, It's true, many attain to great ſpecula- 
tion and contemplation of things divine, even by natures light 
and heat, aſſiſted by commun illuminations ; yet how defe&tive 
are they as to al practic knowlege, which is the worlt ignorance? 
Thus Plato, Leg. 3. pag. 689. What #« the worſt i2norance ? # indy 
TW Ti FiZEey Kancv = ally t), wi QINy T'TO, RANK TH * 70 5 Toys 
Ev x «&dxov Nev t) pirjTe x, dandgera, Lo, when a man loves nit 
but hates , what he knows and eſtimes to be honeft and good : but, on 
the contrary, loves and embraceth what he knows to be cvil andinjuſt. 
Wherein he inſtructes us, that ſpeculative knowlege conjoined 
with practic error renders our ignorance moſt inexcuſable and 
dangerous. And that which yet addes greater malignitie to 
Our ignorance is, when men fondly conceit they ſufficiently un- | 
derſtand, what indeed they are really ignorant of : ſuch proud: 
conceits are the worlt ſelf deceits and errors: al the uſe ſuch 
make of their knowlege 1s. to concele their ignorance from them- 
ſelves and others: their very light addes to their darkneſſe. And 
their terrible. darkneſle is by ſo much the more deplorable, in 
that they take it for light; which they follow with pleaſure, as 
children do the JIgnu Fatuus, which leads. them to Precipices; 
Thus Plato, Leg.5. pag. 732. From the ſame ſw this a ſo happens to 
men, T3 F duaiiay F wag ain Jiidiy ovgiay iD that cvery one counts 
bis ignorance his wiſdome : Hence it comes to paſſe, that whiles we know 
nothing, we thinkg we kyow althings. And are not thoſe greatly to 
be pitied, who make no other uſe of their reaſon but to render 


themſelves more unreaſonable and ignorant ? Is any thing more 


worthy of compaſſhon, than the blindneſle of ſuch as ſeem moſt 
quick-ſighted and ſage in. the World ? And whence comes this 


proud affected ignorance, but from mens not knowing God and 


themſelves ? Is it not a ſtrange thing, that the Soul which knows 
althings elſe, ſhould be ſo ignorant of it ſelf, and of its Maker? 
Thence Plato, Alcibiad. 2. pag. 144. faith, It is no wonder, that 
they who are ignorant of God., ſhould account that which ss worſt 
keit..  Whence he concludes., That the ignorance of the beſt good 
1: the.worſt evil, And as to the ignorance of our ſelves, he openly 
afhirmes, Theetet. pag. 176. That thoſe are by ſo much the more 
what, they thinke they are not, [z. e. ignorant] by how mach the leſſe 
they thinks they are ſo, And that this proud affected prattic Ig: 
norance of God and our ſelves is the root of al fin, he _ 
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demonſtrates , Alcibiad, 1, pag. 117, Thou ſeeſt therefore that Sin 
is appendent to ation by reaſon of that ignorance, whereby a man thinkes 
he knows, what indeed be is ignorant of, And he ſubjoins the reaſon : 
Thoſe are left under error, 0b pn eidores 046uor vidivaus who knowing 
nothing, thinke they kyow every thing. Confidence of knowlege is a 
ſure marque of 1gnorance., Whence he concludes , pag. 11S. 
ery app, 1 kyvore TW xatay wTid, x, 1 Emoynd)'s & aualia, This ve- 
ry ignorance therefore is the cauſe of Sins, and moFt opprobrioſe. Laſtly, 
Leg. 5. pag. 732. he aſſures us., That when we attemt thoſe things 
whereof we are ignorant , we groſſely erre. Such a venimous, ma- 
ligne, efficacious influence has proud, conceited, praftic Error on 
al ſin. Indeed the power of fin lies in the power of darkneſſe or 
ignorance : practic Errors foment and maintain luſts. The ming, 
like a ſilk-worme, lies intangled in thoſe errors, that came out of 
its own bowels : when luſt hath put out Reaſon, it ſoon takes. the 
Chair : men of corrupt minds, are men of ſinfullives : ' Mid and 
Wil do reciprocally vitiate each other : whiles luſt bribes conſci- 
ence out of office, it cooperates with ſin. Divine light is a bur- 
den to a corrupt conſcience ; which delights to ſpin'out of it ſelf 
ſick dreaming errors, thereby to create its own chains and fetters : 
a carnal mind vainly puffed up out-reaſons al good convictious of 
dutie : ſurely there is no dutie done by that man, whoſe conſcience 
doth not its dutie : for there 1s nothing in man active for God, 
when conſcience is not firſt ative. It's: evident then, that praCtic 
error of conſcience opens the door to al ſin. 

And as Plato, fo AriFotle, his Scholar, hath greatly explicated 
and demonſtrated the peſtiferous influence which practic. error 
hath onal ſin, Thus Eh. . 3. c. 2.pag. 121, where he makes this 
difference between Sins of ignorance, and ignorant Sins. A drunken 
man, that kils another in his drunken fit fins #g7erantly; and yet 
his fin is not a Si of Ignorance, becauſe that ignorance was volun- 
tarily contrafted. Thence he concludes : dyve# Z 5y waj 4 woy- 
gs & $6 megney, &c. Therefore every wicked man is ignorant of 
what he ought to do, and from what he ought to abſtain : and by this 
they are made uajuſt and wicked. And Eth, I. 3. c. 7. pag. 144. he 
diltributes this practic ignorance into its ſeveral kinds.. (1) There 
zs, faith he, az ignorance, the cauſe of which is 1n aur ſelves. As when 
drunken men fin ignorantly ; which ignorance was contracted by 
their voluntary drunkenneſſe. (2) There is an Tenorance of Right 
Law : when menare ignorant of their dutie, which: they ought 


fo 
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to know. (3,) There 1s an ignorance from our own neglet : which 
had we bcecn diligent in the uſe of means we might have avoided. 
(4) There is an ignorance from depraved affeitions and cuſtome in ſin- 
HIP. 

We may reduce theſe Philoſophemes of Plato and Ariſtotle to 
this more formal diſtribution. Mans directed in his action by a 
twofold knowlege, the one #7verſal, the other particular : a defect 
in either of theſe cauſeth ſin. Whence it follows, that a man may 
have an univerſal knowlege , that this or that is ſinful in general, 
and yet want a particular judgement of its ſinfulneſfle in this or 
that caſe. So that particular ignorance is very wel conſiſtent with 
univerſal knowlege. But now, ſithat univerſal knowlege, though 
moſt certain , is not ſo influential on our actions, as particular; 
becauſe aCtions are about {ingulars; hence it follows , that parti-- 
cular ignorance has more force to lead men into ſin, than univer- 
{al knowlege has 'to prevent it. This particular ignorance may 


be again diſtributed into natural or voluntary : and voluntary may 


be again divided into that which is antecedent , or that which is 
conſequent to the act. Yea al ignorance which ariſeth from the 
Wil, may be looked on as voluntary. For what is involuntary, 
if it ariſe from ſome precedent voluntary at, it may be judged 
voluntary, according to moral eſtimation. As in that inſtance 
which Ariſtotle gives of a Drunkard , whoſe ignorance is volun- 
tary ; becauſe arifing from the aft of his own Wil. For it is a 
good Rule of Ariſtotle, That thoſe Afts whoſe Principe is m us , may 


be ſaid to be ours and voluntarily undertaken by us. Laſtly we may, 


with Ariſtotle, Ciſtinguiſh between fins which are per ignorantiam, 


#. e. when ignorance is the cauſe of the ſin : and ſuch as are cum 


zgnorantia : 8.e. when albeit ignorance attends the ſin, yet the 
proper cauſe of that ignorance lies in the ſinners wil : The former 
are thoſe which we cal ſins of ignorance, but the later not; be- 
cauſe the ignorance 1s voluntary. Men want not ſo much means 


.of knowing what they ought to do, as wil to do what they know. 


Reaſon may rightly diſcerne the thing which is good, and yet the 
wil of man not incline it ſelf thereto, as oft as ſenſual paſſions, 
prejudice, or affected ignorance prevail. So that ſome practic 
error or inconſideration lies at the root of every {in : either be- 
cauſe men do not practically conſider al circumſtances ; or if they 
do conſider them, yet they do not practically determine this or 
chat Alt to be evil;, butinſtead thereof they foilt in another an 

Conclu- 
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Concluſion, That this or that ſinful At is ſweet, or profitable. A 
corrupt Confcience may aſſent to good premiſes, and yet diſſent 
from the concluſion, yea conſent to a bad concluſion. Luſts per- 
vert Conſcience , and fil it with partialitie and prejudice in its 
inquiries. The light of a carnal mind is cafily reconciled with 
luſt : for a ſecure Tonſcience takes up ſuch a Religion as wil not 
diſtaſte its Juſts; nor yet its Juſts moleſt it. There is a peace be- 
tween the luſt and light of a carnal heart : It's eaſie for a ſecure 
Conſcience to call light into priſon, and detain the truth of 
God in unrighteouſnelſ> : to believe as it liſt, not as it ought. A 
corrupt Conſcience hath many turnings and windings, various Co- 
verts and hiding places for luſt : Sometimes the veil of hypocriſie, 
yea of Religion is made uſe of to cover fin, as Mat.23.14. Some- 
times a good name 1s put on a bad thing y, or a bad deſigne is juſti- 
fied by a good end : or a good cauſe is made uſe of to juſtifie a 
bad action : or when mens Iuſts wil not comply with the rule, 
men bring down the rule to their laſts, Again, ſometimes new 
lights are pleaded to maintain old errors: Mens luſts make many 
controverlies about {in : they make great ſins little, and little none 
at al, Thus practic error and ignorance is the cauſe of al ſin. Of 
which ſee more fully Philoſ. Ger. P. 1. 1.3.c. 3. ſet.4. 8.5. 

$. 4. Not only practic Error , but alfo Self-love has a maligne Self.love a va- 
venimous influence 01 al fin. Plato hath excellent Philoſophemes 4#cal cauſe of 
on this Theme. So Reprb. g. pas. 574, &c. he deſcribes to the 
life, © the ſervile condition of a wicked perſon, under the Tyran- 
©nie of Self-love > how he is thereby violently imp2zlled and hur- 
ried into al fin. Soalſo in what follows, paz. 577. 6f which 
hereafter. Thus likewiſe in his Leg. 5. pas. 731. he lively de- 
monltrates, &x»33 giAtay, Tat Self-love 15 xaxdy Fupulor, an ingenite 
evil, in which they who indulge themſelves, have no remedie againſt ſin, 
Then he addes : 73 5 danfeiz ys mevlev euepinudroy, it 7 ogiden 
$av74 piles, airioy indo yiynelar fndoore, Andto ſpeak, the truth, 
ſelf-love is altogether the cauſe of al thoſe evils, in which the life of man 
ts involved. And he gives the reaſon of it : Tupatrar pag ef 73- 
o1\i8ley 6 giants © ors Te iran o) Ta ayals x) Th tant K1KG5 Kelyery 
73 as ves Te dnnflts de: THety Sev nys 880, For be that loves is 
truly blind about what he loves; and thence misjudgeth things juſt, 
ood, and honeſt ; being in this opinion, that there 1s more honor due to 
 bim than totruth, And Ariſtctle gives us the reaſon hereof; Be- 


caſe ginoul& airy vrenc mdyle Terley x3 73 augments, 4 ſelf lover 
alts 
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afts a! for himſelf, according to his profit. Every ſelt-lover is chain- 
ed to that great Idol Self, which he makes his God , and the only 
Centre, in which al the lines of his Aﬀections and Actions meet. 
Selt is the laſt end of ſelt-lovers, even in their highelt acts of ſelf- 
denial : 1f they give their goods to the poor, or-their bodies to be 
barned for Religion, It 1s.al to pleaſe ſelf. They may croſle their 
own wils, but never croſſe ſelf as their laſt end : if they ſeek after 
God, it is toadvance ſelf: ſelf-love formes al their aCtions and 
paſſions into a {ubſer vience unto ſome carnal ſelf-interett. What 
makes ſuperſtitioſe perſons ſo much to vilifie, mortifte , and with 
ſo. much ſcveritie torment their bodies, but thereby to exalt their 
inward excellences ? And as felf-lovers make ſeif the laſt End, fo 
alſo the firs* Principe of al they do. Sclf-love ever aitccts felf- 
dependence: it would fain have a World of its own to live, act, 
and breathe in : it lays the whole weight of religioſe ſervices on 
ſelf as the bottome of its dependence : it would live and die 
within the ſphere of its own activitic,.as wel as intere!t, It's cx- 
ceeding {weet to ſelf to have a ſtock of its own even in things re- 
ligiole to trade with, and thereby merit divine favor. And alas! 
how ſoon are men overcome by tentations , when they are ſelf- 
dependent and ſelf-ſtrong ? He that thinkes to keep himſelf from 
fn by ſelf-ſtrength, wil ſoon be overcome by it. Now Self being 


the lat Endand firft Principe of felf-love, it hence becomes a ſper- 
matic univerſal cauſe of al tin. Every ſelt-lover is his own Idol: 


and whiles he inordinately embraces and adheres to himſelf, he 
is ſoon overcome thereby, and ſo hurried into fin. Yea ſelf-love 
makes the beſt duties and ſervices for God moſt carnal, vile, and 
abominable to God. Where ſelf is predominant , the inten- 
tion of the Soul is ſpurious and rotten : and a bad intention makes 


the beſt workes bad. Where ſelf rules, it formes even religioſe 


ſervices into a conformitie to carnal luſts : wherefore he that can- 
not depart from ſelf, wil ſoon depart from God, and tumble head- 
long intoal fin, Self-love is the ſtrongeſt carnal concupiſcence, 
and moſt directly oppoſite to divine love. The ſoverain power 


of Luſt increaſeth.according to the obedience mcn render to them- 


ſelves and ſelf-love : by obeying ſelf and its particular movements 

men make ita God : yea, the more men endeavor to humor and 

gratifie it, the more tyrannicit is. Man has not a worſe or more 

dangerous Companion than himſelf, his carnal ſelf, which is ſo 

potent to draw him into ſin. It has always been the ambition o 
1 
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the Creature to deihie it ſelf, not by being equal in nature with 
God, but by being its firſt Cauſe and laſt End, which is the ſpring 
of al departure from God, and converſion to the Creature, And 
that which makes ſelf-love more potent to promote {in 1s its poli- 
» cie and many artifices to concele its ſelf and ſin. How oft doth 
carnal ſelf-love put on the maſque of true lawfu! ſelf-love , and 
thereby delude the Soul into ſin ? There is a great reflemblance 
between ſpiritual ſelf-love and carnal : whence the later oft con- 
celes it ſelf under the vizard of the former. The more a man 
loves himſelf, the leſle he conceits he loves himſelf : as the more 
mad a man is, the leſle he judgeth himſelf ſo. Selt-love is ſo arti- 
ficial in its celors, as that it can diſcolor virtue with the face of 
vice, and vice with virtues face. Thus by its fraudes and deceits 
in conceling it ſelf and ſin, it greatly advances fin. The members 
of ſelf-love arc principally three. (1) Concupiſcence, Or adherence 
to the Creature as our laſt end. (2) Carnal confidente, or dependence 
on ſe'f as the fir cauſe. (3) __ pride, Or an over-valuing 
etime of ſelf-excellences. Each of theſe have a venimous influence 
on al fin, as we have largely demonſtrated out of Plato and others, 
Philoſ. General. P. 1.1. 3.c. 3. ſet. 4. F$. 8, 9, 10. 
$. 5. Next to the Cauſes of moral Evil we may conſider its Spe- Sins ave either 
cies or Kinds. Al moral Evil or Sin may be diſtributed into zz- of 12norance, of 
voluntary, or voluntary : again involuntary, into ſins of Ignorance, Or Paſſion, or Wane 
of Paſſion, We find the foundation of this diſtribution in Plato, * * 
Phileb. pag. 22. where he ſaith, That thoſe who chooſe ſin, do gt either 
involuntarily and ignorantly, or out of a voluntary miſerable neceſſitie. 
1, As for involuntary Sins, they are, (1) Sins of Ignorance, when 
the ignorance is not affected, either from prejudice, voluntary ne- 
elect, or cuſtome in ſin, as before, $. 3. (2) Sins of Paſſion or In- 
firmitie, when the paſſion is antecedent to the wil, and doth as 18 
were extort the conſent of the wil, being vehement and violent. 
For if the paſſion be conſequent to the act of the wil, or but a 
languid remiſſe motion, ſuch as doth not force the wil, the fin 1s 
not ſo much of pallion, as voluntary : whence paſſions that ariſe 
from evil cuſtomes, and follow the wil , do not conſtitute a fin of 
paſſion. Thence AriFtotle. Eth. |. 3. c. 3. ſaith, That every ſin from 
paſſion is not involuntary. Thus alſo Swarez, I. 2. Tratt. 5- Diſp. 4+ 
peg. 395. Now involuntarineſle, in fins either of ignorance or of 
paſſion, takes away ſomething of their aggravation: where there 


5 real unaffected ignorance, paſſion or perturbation, there 1s leſſe 
of 
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_ of ſin. Where there is voluntary Ignorance , there is want of 
that which might help the underſtanding : where antecedent in- 
voluntary paſſions hurrie men into ſin, there is voluntary diſſent 
or ſubſequent repentance. Hence the Diſciples of Ari/tippus ſaid, 
That they who ſin from perturbation , not voluntarily, deſerve pardon, « 
as Laertius. 2. Voluntary wilful Sins, are ſuch as procede froma 
ſtrong bent of wil , without ignorance or paſlion as the original 
cauſe thereof. Such ſins are of greater aggravation , becauſe of 
leſſe provocation, and excuſe, From a perſeverance in voluntary 
ſins, and frequent repetition thereof procedes a fixed cuſtome and 
rooted habit of ſin, touching which we find many good Philoſo. 
phemes in Plato, of which hereafter 5. 7. of the neceſſary ſervitude 
of Sin. 

The moral ſervi= $,6. The Nature, Cauſes, and Kinds of moral Evil being laid 
ade of Si. gpen, we may with more facilitie explicate and demonſtrate, what 
that moral Servitude is which attends it. That al moral Evil or 
Sin 1s attended with the higheſt moral Servitude is evident from 
ſacred Philoſophie, as alſo the Philoſophemes of Plato and others, 
There were three ways whereby men were brought under civil 
ſervitude among the Ancients : ſome were made lcrvants by be- 
ing taken in war ; others were bought with a price ; others be- 
came ſuch by being borne in the houſe of ſervants, as Iſhmael, 
Sacred Philoſophie, in treating of the ſervitude of ſin, alludes to 
al theſe three kinds of ſervice. (1) Sinners are ſaid, 1 Kings 
21.20. & 2 Kings 17.17. To ſel themſelves, to worke evil: 4. e.de- 
liberately and voluntarily to commit fin, and that with a ful bent 
of heart : which is oppoſed to Pauls being ſold under fin, Rom, 
7. 14. (2) The ſervants of {in are faid to be led captive by fin, 
2 Pet. 2.19. (3) Almenby nature are ſaid to be borne ſlaves of 
Ephef. 2. 2. & 11, Eph.2.2. Children of diſobedience : 1. e.addifted, devoted, given 
5. Ge up to it. So Epheſ. 5. 6. & Col. 3.6. This is an Hebraic Idio- 
tiſme : for among them JA, a Soz, being put in the ſtate of Regi- 
ment, and conſtrued with a Noun ſignifying an inanimate thing, 
is emphatically uſed to note that ſuch a perſon or thing is addict- 
ed or given up to that which is predicated of it. Thus a child of 
diſobedience, is one that is a perfect ſlave or devoted to it. And 
Plato, Rep. 9. pag.575. tels us, That he who is ſubjett to the Tyran- 
nie of his own Luſts, is the greateſt ſlave imaginable : for he cannot 
do what he would; but is {tut up in the priſon of his own unbridied 
duſis, Therefore in his Cratylis, as he derives egera, Virtue, from 
| ae 
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& jia, always to flow, which importes libertie ; ſo he derives xe- 
xa, Vice, frOM xaxas ivya, becauſe a wicked man is ever fettered 
and chainzd by his luſts. But to illuſtrate the miſerable vaſla- 
lage and flaverie which attends al Sinners by nature, we ſhal con- 
ſider this ſervitude of Sin, (1) In regard of the Adjiuntits and 
Efe#s that attend Sin, (2) In the proper Adjuntts, or Attributes 
that attend this ſervitude. Firſt as to the Adjunts and Efets that - 
attend Sin, we ſhal draw them forth according to the mind of ſa- 
cred and Platonic Philoſophie, in the enſuing Propoſitions. 

1, Al moral Evil or Sin ts repugnant to human Nature. The Ci- Sin repugnant 
vilian, Zuſtin. Inſtitut. 1, 1, tit. 3. defines Civil Servitude, a conſtitu- fo human Na- 
tion of the Law of Nations, whereby one is ſubjett to the Dominion of *** 
another again Nature, And 1s not this moſt true of the moral 
ſervitude of Sin ? What more againſt human Nature, than to be 
ſubject to the tyrannie of irregular paſſions? Yea doth not Sin 
make not only the Creatures an enemie to man, but alſo himſelf 
the greateſt enemie to himſelf ? That Sin is moſt repugnant to 
human Nature , may eaſily be evinced out of Plato's Philoſophie. 

Thence he cals it araguocie and aratia, Diſcord and Confuſion z; be- 
cauſe it cauſeth an inteltine war, diſcord, and confuſion in human 
Nature. Thus alſo in his Lyſes, he ſaith, Al good 15 Jixfioy, proper 
and agreable to human Nature, but zax3y daabrewy, evil 15 aliene and 
repugnant to it, Good, albeit it flow not from Nature, yet it in- 
clines us to what is molt for the perfection of human Nature 
whereas al Sin tends to its ruine. As al moral Libertie conſiſtes 
in Virtue , which gives an elevation and advance to human Na- 
ture ; ſo al moral ſervitude ariſing from Sin implies a depreſſion 
of human Nature. Thus Pſal. 106. 43. And were brought low for py 1.6 43- 
their iniquitie, TID ſignifies attenuated, depreſſed. It's here ſpoken yitium contra 
of their being brought down from an high to a low condition. naturam eſt, ut 
Then follows the cauſe of this their being brought down : ZDIWWA, Ton poſit niſi 
for, or in their iniquitie. Their iniquitie was not only the merito- —— —_ 
rious cauſe , but alſo the inſtrument or machine by which they on Hege 
were brought down. Nothing doth ſo much empoveriſh and xe a Deo, niſi 
bring down human Nature, as Sin. So Pſal. 107. 12. Therefore naturz,cujus id 
be brought down their heart with labor : they fel down, and there was vitum eſt, po- 
none to help. RAYA with toilſome labor. The toilſome labor of Sin _ bong n 
is moſt potent to bring down human Nature. (1) Sin brings peo. 4uguft.de 
down human Nature, and is moſt repugnant to it , in that it im- cv. Dei, 1. 11+ 
portes an averſion and falling from God, who 1s our molt " Co I7s 
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and excellent Being, our firſt Principe and laſt End. - This is im 
Gen. 9. Plicd in that dreadful interrogation of God to Adam , Gen.%z, g, 
Where art thou ? In this Queltion we may conſider [17] That it. 
regards not Adams place, but ſtate : Where art thou ? Not in what 
place, but in what ſtate ? How is it with thee now Adam ? How 
doeſt thon do? Isal wel? What is the condition of thy Soul? 


Art thou 1n that ſtate I placed thee in? [27 It's a queſtion not. 


of ignorance as to God , but of conviction as to Adam: it is the 


queſtion of a Judge making inquiſition after the MalefaCtor. 


Where art thou ? Where is now thy confidence in thine own 
{ſtrength ? Doeſt thou ſce unto what a condition thy pride, thy 
unbelief has reduced thee ? Thou aimedfſt to be as God, free from 
my yoke and Law, But is it fo with thee ? Art thou not fallen 
into a miſerable bondage ? Doth not thy fear, thy running away, 


and endeavor to hide thy ſelf, diſcover thy guilt and ſervitude? 


[37] It is a ſarcaſtic, biting, upbraiding queſtion. Where art thou? 
O! how is it with thee now Adam ? Haſt thou not brought thy 


ſelf to.a fine paſſe ? Where is the Deitie thou affectedit ? Plato. 
ſeems to give frequent hints and intimations- of this Fal of Man,. 


and the ſervitude that attends it. So in his Phedrus, pag. 245. 


he compares the Soul, in its innocent ſtate, to a winged Charior,. 
that flies aloft ; but in its lapſed ſtate, he makes it to bave loſt its. 


wings, and to be impriſoned in the bodie. And the Platonilts 
generally complain of the Souls ſervitude in the bodie, as a puniſh- 
ment of ſome former ſin. Which makes Steuch. £ugubinus and 
others to thinke, that Plaro knew more of the Fal, than he would. 
diſcover, which he diſguiſed under that Hypotheſis, of the Preexi- 
ftence of Souls. So Euſebius, Prep. Evang. lib. 12. cap; 11. pap. 584- 


thinkes that Plato, in his Sympoſium, expreſled the Fal allegori- 


cally under the Symbol of Porus, of which ſee Court Gent. P. 1. 
B.3. C5. $. 1-6. 
$in fvips off the (2) Sin puls Cown and is. repugnant to human Nature, as it 
Image of God. diveltes men of the Image of God. Thus in ſacred Philoſophie,. 


Gen. 3.7, 22. Ger, 3. 7. And they kacw that they were naked : 1. e. they perceived- 
themſelves diveſted of the image of God. Thence v. 22. God 


ſaid : Behold mai is become like one of us! i.e. Ironically, moſt unlike 


unto us, a fad ſpectacle, a prodigioſe monſter , unlike the Crea- | 


ture made by us. It alludes to the words of Satan, v. 5. And ye 
ſhal be as Gods, It is ſaid, Gen. 5. 1. That Adam was created wt 
2c lkeveſſe of Gad, But v..3. it's added , That he begat a ſor 
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in hisown likeneſſe, 1. e. ſinful, as he was. This deprivation of the 


- 
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image of God is wel exprelled by Paul, Rom. 3.23. For al have Rom. 3. 23. 


inned and come ſhort of the glorie of God. v5egavlau, are deprived, 
ſpoiled , diveſted of the glorie of God. This may be taken (1) 
Atively : Al have come ſhort of the glorioſe image of God, and 
conformitie to his Law , which Adam was at firſt inveſted with. 
(2) Paſſively, as to future Glorie. The former ſenſe ſeemy pri- 
marily intended here. Adams Soul was filled with the glorioſe 
image of God ; but ah! alas! how has fin defaced. and dif- 
figured the Soul ! how far ſhors doth it now come of thatglorioſe 
Image! This Fal of man from the Image of God Plato was not al- 
together a ſtranger unto : for, in his C-:r:a5, he faith, that ancient- 
ly there flouriſhed in our firſt Parents, 987 woiez, Or Seie guors, 4 
divine nature, which rendred them happy , but human cuſtome or ſizs 
prevailing, an inundation of evil: followed. 


(3) Sin brings down human Nature and is repugnant thereto, $;z ; enmi:in 
in that it infuſeth a Priacipe of confuſion, enmitie,and rebellion againſt againit God. 


Got, The perfeftion of human Nature conliſtes in an intimate 
adherence and ſubjection to God ; but {ſin puts a law of enmitie 


and rebellion into the heart, Rom. 8. 7. The carnal mind- is enmutie Row 8. 7, 


azainft God, i. e. a complexe or {y{teme of al manner of enmitie :- 
yea nothing but enmitie : enmitie 1n the higheſt.degree : for ab- 
{traftes ſpeak formes and eſſences. Greg. Nazianzen, in Apolog. 
makes three Species of the carnal minds Reveltion and Reluttance : 
againſt Grace. (1) Avxengeris, a ſervile departure from God, (2) 
®roremia; a contentioſe averſion and obStinate reluftation againſt God. 
(3) Tnggrantia, a ſtupor in ſi : when men ruſh into fin, Ty qvuy;” 
x8644y, with a bare face. The carnal mind 1is-the,greatelt enemie 
God has. Al fin in corrupt nature is a kind of Antipathze againſt 
God; that which puts men upon al acts of rebellion againſt, and 


averſation from -him.. Hof. 4. 12. A-ſpirit of fornication : 4. e:; Of yo 4+ 72, 16% 


Idobwtgie, which is ſpiritual fornication. M1 a Sprrze denotes a 
vehe@nt fervor, flame, or impetus of luſt : ſuch as carries with it 
the higheit impetuoſitie, <ffort, and force. For the Hebrews cal 
al the extraordinary motions oF perturbations of the mind, Spirit, 


 Thence it follows: from under God : i.e. from under. his Power, . 


Empire, and Dominion. From der hath the force of a priva- 
ton, and denotes their averſion from God. Thence he addes, 


- v.16, For Iſrael ſlideth back, as a back:ſliding heifer. MYMD, as a. 


revelliot's, contumacious, refrattary heifer : ſuch as thigketh her ſelf 


free, 


» 
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free, caſts off the yoke from her neck, and is impatient of ſubje. 
Ction, as Dext. 32.15. The meaning is, that 1jrael, like a laſci- 
vious refraCtary Heifer , had calt oft al regard to divine Com- 
mands, and wandred up and down according to her own luſts, 
Thence follows her puniſhment anſwerable to her ſin: The Lord 
wil feed her tn a large place. She affects a wandring, vagrant, li- 
centious courſe of lite , and ſhe ſhal have it: The Lord wil feed 
ber in a large place, or barren deſert, not ina fruitful place. When 
Churches or people wander from God, he wil feed them in a de- 
ſert of affliction, as Hof. 2. 14. Wch is the ſtate of thoſe that 
wander from God. Sacred Philoſophie and the Greek Fathers 
expreſle this enmitie of the carnal mind againſt God , by ſuch ex. 
preſſions as theſe : dvrrs5urivar ©59 , to reſiſt God ; ayriainley 
T1euuert, to reſiſt the Spirit  yeerresey Puvauuy, to affett to overcome” 
the power of God; alerey xeeav, to make void, Or repel Grace; yurly- 
eltey, to deride God, And what greater bondage can there be, 
than for a rational Creature to turne his back on God, and flie 
from his chiefeſt good 2 Doth not this pul down and impoveriih 
human Nature ? Thence Plato, in his Politics, tels us, That after 
the Golden Age,1. e. the ſtate of Innocence, had its period, ſin brought 
into the world a deluge, atatias of confuſion and diſorder, &C. 

(4) Sin is moſt repugnant to human Nature, in that it {trips 
men of the right uſe of their Reaſon, Wil, Afﬀettions, yea of their 
comfortable Being and Humanitie. Plato, in his Theatetus, aſſures us, 
That the excellence of man conſiſtes in his Refſemblance unto God, but 


fo far as he fals ſhort thereof , he fals under, *H4via Te v, drardein, 


Nothingneſſe, and Inhumanitie. Sin reduceth human Nature to a 
kind oF and Nothingneſſe , in that it ſpoils it of the 
right uſe of its rational Being and operations. For man having 
an intrinſec relation unto God, as his firſt efficient and laſt End, he 
ſo far enjoys his Being , as he doth adhere to God : he that bids 
farewel to, or departs from God , bids farewel to, and dgpasts 
from himſelf, as to al right uſe of what he has. Man is thefflaid 
70 live, when he uſeth and enjoyecth things as he ought ; which fin 
deprives him of, in that it makes him uſe things that are to be en- 
joyed, and enjoy things that are to be uſed. Thus it invertes the 
order of things. Hence it was a commun Saying with Socrates, 
as alſo the Stoics, That al Vice is againft Nature ; becauie human 
Nature as ſuch, was made to adhere unto God as its firſt Cauſe 
and laſtEnd ; which ſtate man by fin doth relinquiſh ; and y 

conle- 
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conſequence loſe the right uſe of his Being, Life, Reaſon, Wil, Aﬀe- 

#40ns, and al human Acts. Such is the Repugnance of Sin to hu- 

man Nature. 

2. Moral Evils or Sins are not only repuonant to human W ature. 6; « 

but to themſelves. This greatly Pd. ns the — and mr ang 

bondage of Sin : for al moral Libertie implies Order, Harmonie, and 

Uniformitie , which ariſeth from Virtue : but Luſts are extreme 

jarring, diſſonant and oppolite each to other. Oh! what ſtrange 

diſcords, confuſtons, and ſeditions are there among luſts in the 

heart ? How 1s the heart diſtracted and as it were torne in picces . 

by them ? Lults are extreme mutinous and lawleſle ; they keep 

no order. Thence in ſacred Philofophie it is ſaid , The corrupt 

mind cannot ſubject it ſelf to the law of God. Rom. 8.7. us Sarda Rom. 8. 7: 

Tea, cannot keep the place, order, and ranke the Law of God has 

put the Soul into. It alludes to Military order : for 771 pri- 

marily denotes the order and diſcipline of Soldiers. Yea it's ad- 

ded, 898 furalaz, neither indeed can be - namely , becauſe the Law 

is the rule of order, but Luſts are al for diſorder: they diſagree 

among themſelves, as wel as from the Law of God. Luſts have 

no end, bounds, meaſure : what is ſin, but a confuſed Chaos of al 

manner of diſorders ? How do ſenſual paſſions fight, not only 

againſt Gods Law, but againſt each other ? And oh! what a ſla- 

very ariſeth herefrom ? Thence ſinners are deſcribed , Tre. 3.6. 4 

Serving Inſts and diverſe vleaſures. Theſe ſinful pleaſures are not pak rae 

only diverſe as to Number , but alſo as fo Qualitie , as different 

and oppoſite each to other. Thence Fam. 4. 1. Luſts are faid 

to maintain an inteſtine war in mens Souls, whence al externe 

wars and conteſts ariſe. Thus Plaro makes frequent mention of 

the diſcords and inteſtine wars of Luſts. So Repub. 5. pag. 444. 

he makes injuſtice to be gdoey; 4 Sedition of the Soul, or Inſurreftion. 

S0 as praiaes, pag. 214. he makes al virt-ofe perſons to be like each 

other, and friends :, but as for profligate wicked men, they differ as wel 

from themſelves, as each from other. And in his Phedo, paz. g2. he 

faith : $ up naria «rdeuocia, CCC, Al ſen 1s ful of diſcord, ut Virtue 

#-harmonious, The reaſon of this Diſcord and Repugnance a- 

mong Juſts is this: Al concord and agreament 1n the Soul ariſeth 

from its adherence to God, who is the firſt Unitie : fo far as men : 

depart from this prime Unitie , ſo far they fal under confuſion, Nulla major _ 

diformitie, and diſorder. And what greater puniſhment of fin is I Ind 

; A Maj | ; » quam quo 

there than this, that it is diſpleaſing , yea repugnant &0 it ſelf? gy; & mis dif-- 

How plicet.Sez.Epiſt. . 
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How oft do men relinquifh the luſts they longed for, and then 
reaſſume what they relinquiſhed ? What a conflict is there be- 
tween avaricious and prodigal luits ? But of this more in what 
| follows. 
Sin mo#t impo"» 3. Sin 1s the Diſeaſe of the Sonl,, ful of impotence and infirmitie. 
tent and infirmee Al moral Libertie implies kealth , vigor , force and ſtrength : and 
whereln conlſiſtes the vigor and 1trength of any thing, but in ad- 
herence to its firſt Principes ? The more any thing departes fiom 
Unitie, the more Diviſion, Contrarictie, Diſſol:.tion , and Infirmitie, 
And 1s not God the firſt Principe or Caule of the Soul ? Doth it 
not by departing from him. depart from its firſt Unitie and 
ſtrength? O! then how impotent and infirme is fin ? This is 
Zzed. 16. 30. Every where intimated in ſacred Philoſophic. So Exzech. 16. 30. 
. How weak 1 thy heart ! i.e. how lick, faint, and impotent by 
reaſon of luſt, Yet it follows : Seing thou doeſt al theſe things, 
the workes of an imperioſe whoriſh woman. She had potent impe- 
rioſe luſts, but a weak heart to reſiſt tentations. Sin 1s ſaid to 
be a poiſonous bitter root, which ſheds its maligne influences-0n 
Deut, 29. 18. al our Aﬀections and Actions. Thus Det. 29. 18. Apoſtaſie is 
ſaid to be a root bearing gal azd bitterneſſe. The Hebrew WR ren- 
dred Gal, ſignifies a poiſonous herbez and fo it muſt be rendred 
here, a root, whoſe influences and fruits are poiſonous and bitter. 
Thence the LXX. render it , gv#oa & xoay x ameia, ſpringing uþ 
in gal, Or poiſon and bitterneſſe. For yea lignifics both gal and 
poiſon, an{werable to WR", becauſe the poiſon of ſome Serpents 
AR.8.23 411cS 1N their gal. Perer alludes hereto, Ac. 8. 23. where yo 
meas; lignifics the bitter poiſonous root of corrupt nature. So 
Heb, 22. 16 eb. 12. 15. Root of bitterneſſe : 3. e. poiſonous root of fin. No- 
thing ſo poiſonous and killing as ſin. Whence ſinners are ſaid 
to be, Fer. 17. 9. WU1R, deſperately ſick, even unto death. So Eſa. 
24-4. langmiſheth, as a feeble, crazy, conſumtive bodie , as v.5. 
Baſil, m Pſal. ſaith, That men are rendred by Virtue or Grace 
argolu x, acrinu, without wound and blemiſh : whence they become, 
ws dxeTwlor x) eneubecgt, inexpugnable and free, as before, Chap. 3. 
Thence it neceſlarily follows, that fin is the wound and blemiſh 
of the Soul, that which renders it moſt impotent and fervile. 
That fin is ful of impotence and infirmitie Plato once and again 
inculcates. So Repub. 4. pag. 4.30. he ſaith, An intemperate man 
7 £2u7s firlay, weaker than himſelf; whereas a temperate man 1s 
$avrs xeeirloy, more potent than himſelf, i.e. than his ſenſual m"_ 
us 
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Thus in his Timers, pag. 86, 87, he proves, That the irregularitte 
of our affections 1 the worſt diſeaſe. So Repub. 10. pag. 608. he in- 
ormes us, That evil 15 that which diſſolves and corrupts things, but 
good conſerves and relieves. And thence he concludes, That a ſer- 
vile Sinner hath nothing ſound, Laſtly , Rep:4b. 1, he ſaith , Vn- 
righteouſneſſe is the diſeaſe of the Soul. 

4. Sin 1s the ſpot, ſtain and defilement of the Soul , and there- Sn the defile- 
fore the greateſt ſervitude. Virtue gives a Nitor, Luſtre, Spler- '#t 0 the Soul. 
dor, Beautie, and Glorieto the Soul, but Sin is the Bloe and ble- 
miſh of human Nature : indeed nothing can pollute and defile the 
Soul but Sin, and ſinful Idols. Hence we find mention, Dext. 29. Deut. 29. 17. 
17. & Ezech. 23.7. of EI171, gillulim, filthy Idols, The word Ezechs 23+ 7+ 
lignifies both filch and 14v1s, or ſordid, dunghil, filthy Ido!s, ſuch as 
pollute by the very touch. So Levit. 26. 30. Pſal. 106. 28. The Soul, 
by its luſts, running into and being made one with filthy Idols, is 
thereby made filthy and impure : as on the contrary , when it 
mingles with things above it, God and things virtuoſe, it's there- 
by made more pure and excellent. We read alſo, Ti. 1. 11. of 
filthy lucre. Lucre is not filthy in it ſelf, but being beneath the 
Soul, it defiles the ſame when it is coveted thereby. For when 
the heart of man runs dowr into things beneath it ſelf, it is_ 
thereby defiled, whence ſuch things are called fil:hy [dols. This 
alſs Plato obſerved : whence in his M4nos, he tels us, wdvley iegs- 

Taloy Rr dren ayalis* x; wings reloy 6 wornegs, A good man 1s 
of al moFt ſacred : but a wicked man moF$t impure and polluted. Sin 
indeed pollutes the whole man. (1) It defiles mens perſons : 
whence ſinners are termed Swine, Mat. 7. 6. which are the moſt 
unclean Creatures. (2) It defiles mens A4nds and Conſerences, 
Ti. 1, 15. (3) Itdefiles mens Diſcourſes, words, and communi- 
cations : Eſa. g. 17. Every mouth fpeaketh folie. A2Id , which is 
rendred villanie, Chap. 3 2. 6. ſignifies the flowers and leaves of plants 
putrified and rotten, So Epheſ. 4. 29. No corrupt communication. 
eee; ſignifies rotten, ſtinking, noiſome, like rotten fruits or ſtink- 
Ing breath. (4) It defiles mens Ations and Fruits : Mat. 7. 17. 
oemegs maligne fruits, (5) It pollutes whole Nations and Churches, 
Hence I{-ael in her Apoltaſic 1s ſaid to be, Hof. 8. 8. a veſſel where- Hof. 8. 8. k 
in is no pleaſure : 4. e. as ſome expound it, like ſuch veſlels as are 
molt abject, and expoſed to the moſt ſordid uſes , to retein only 
excrements. $0 Lam. 1.8, 9. Zeph. 3.1. (6) Yea Sin pollutes 


eur very Righteouſnefſe and _— it unclean. Eſa. 64. 6. wy an Eſa. 64. 6. 
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unclean thing, or perſon; becauſe the terme is maſculine, As a 
lumpe of ſome filthy mater, or ſuch unclean ſtuffe, as by the Law 
was to be burned, Lev. 13. 55, 57- Or like ſome leproſe perſon; 
or one laboring under fome nottome diſeaſe, even from the crown 
of the head to the fole of the foot, as Chap. 1.6. Thence he 
addes: And al our righteouſneſſes as filthy rags. There are diffe- 
rent interpretations of theſe words : ſome take them as an allu- 
{ion to Beggers Ragges : others, to Ragges polluted by putrified 
ſores: others, to garments defiled by bloud : others, to menſtru- 
ous ragges : but al generally agree in this, that the terme notes 
much defilement. In ſum, there is this univerſal defilement on 
human Nature : 44ams perſon firſt polluted our nature ; and our 
natures polluted defile our perſons and whatever procedes from 
us, Or 1s inherent in us. Hence, 

Sit ful of ſhame 5, Sin is the Reproche, Diſhonor, Shame, and Diſerace of the Soul, 
end reprochee As God has entailed honor and renown on true Virtue , ſo ſhame 
and diſgrace on Sin : neither can the wit and power of man cut 
off this Entail. This is frequently inculcated in ſacred Philoſo- 
Phie, which teacheth us, That Sin doth degrade men , and ſtrip 
them of their higheſt excellence , clothing them with ſhame and 
Ela. 32, 5+ reproche. Thuch Eſa. 32. 5. The wile perſon ſhal no more be called 
liberal, nor the churle ſaid to be bountiful. 423 nabal ſignihes pri- 
marily a vile perſon, a man of no worth, like a withered flower, or 
leaf in Autumne. Thence it ſignifies a fool , as Abigal's ſpeech 
importes, I Sam. 25, 25. Sucha wile fooliſh ſinner ſhal no more 
be called 2193 nadbb, 5. e. free, noble, ingenuonus, geneFoſe Prince. N0 
Nabalor wile {inner , ſhal, in the days of Chriſts glorioſc reigne, 
(which this Text refers to, as v. 1, &c.) be called 7 adbb, free, 
Efa. 14. 20, generoſe Prince. This is more fully expreſſed , Eſa. 14. 20. The 
ſeed of evil-doers ſhal never be renowned. Rp) NY, ſhal not be n«- 
med : Or ſhal not be men of name, Or renown for ever. The great. 
God delights to clothe proud ſinners with ſhame and reprocke. 
Efa. 22-15. Thus Eſa. 22. 17. Behold the Lord wil carrie thee away with a mighty 
captivitie, and wil ſurely cover thee. Hebr. in covering wil cover thee. 
This repetition, according to the Hebrew Idiome, importes, (1) 
Certainty, (2) Expedition, (3) Abundance, (4. ) Continuance. He 
ſhal certainly, ſpeedily, abundantly, and continually cover thee. AY 
but with what ? With ſhame and reproche. It implies ſuch a C0 
vering as perſons fallen into difgrace, or carried captive , Or Con- 
demned to die were wont to haye, whoſe faces were covered , hn 
unworthy 
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unworthy to ſee light. And who was it, who ſhould be thus co- 
vered ? It was Shebna the Kings Treaſurer , a man covered and 
clothed with gorgeous apparel, and many Titles of Honor,as v.18. 
God firſt or lait clothes the higheſt of ſinners with ſhame and re- 
proche. Sin ſtrips men of their higheſt excellences , and then 
God, in juſt judgement, clothes them with diſgrace, So Exod.z 2,” Ex0d. 32: 25+ 
25. And when Moſes ſaw the people were naked. YT, naked, in the | 
ſhame of their ſins, diveſted of the glorie of God. So it follows : 
For Aaron had made them naked unto their ſhame among#t their ene- 
mies. Unto their ſhame, NYU? Or, unto their infame. LXX. 4 
refoicing and mockery, namely to their adverſaries. Sin makes men 
a ſhame, infamie, and reproche to their friends , and the ſcorne, 
mockery , and rejoicing of their adverſaries. What more con- 
tumelioſe and reprocheful to human Nature, than to be a volun- 
tary drudge of Sin and Satan? Whiles Nations and Churches 
keep cloſe to God, they are formidable and terrible to their ene- 
mies ; bnt when by ſin they depart from God , they are the re- 
proche of al. Thus Ephraim, Hof. 13. 1. When Ephraim ſpake trem- Hole 13+ I, 2+ 
bling, he exalted himſelf in Iſrael. Some read it thus: Ephraim was 
a tremblement to him that heard him : 1. e. ſo long as he kept cloſe 
to God, he was formidable to al his enemies, he was exalted in 
honor and renown. But when he offended im Baal he ied : 1. e. he 
is now moſt abject and contemtible in the eyes of al. And why ? 
becauſe he hath departed from the Worſhip of God to worſhip 
Baal. Thence it follows, v. 2. And now they ſin more and more. 
Hebr. They adde ſin to ſm. O! what an ignoble thing is {in ? 
Doth it not bring al under a ſcorne ? Thus 1/-ael in Babylon, Lam. 
3. 14. I am made 4a deriſion to al my people. Or, as others, to af 
people, namely round about. Thence Pau! demands of the Ro- 
mans, Rom.6.21. What fruit had ye then in theſe things whereof ye are 
now aſhamed ? The ſtate of ſin is always attended with ſhame and 
bondage. This was alſo wel obſerved by Plato and many of the 
wiſer Heathens. Thus Plato, in his Phedrus, cals &aYupia, concu- 
Piſcence, pers, the contumelie Or reproche of human Nature. SOM 
his Gorg. pag. 477. he ſaies, #4 4vyis Tevneia, aixisy rr TayJov, 
The pravitie of the Soul is the baſeſt ”and vileſt of althings. Yea, he 
affirmes : © voup deg digroy 73 dNxiiv oy adN1ic ava gon, It 55 
not only by Law, but by Nature more baſe to do an injurie than to re- 
ceive 3t. So in his Sympoſium, pag. 183. he ſaith, That love is of 
it ſelf neither excellent nor vile ,, but if at be irregular, it 3s moſt vile. 
| R 2 Whence 
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Whence he concludes : . aizezy &# iy hr worngg T4 x5 wornpss xaeiteng,. 
It is therefore a vile thing, vily to obey any vile thing, ſuch as {in is, 


And he addes, paz. 184. 78 ws 2enuarwy x; ved molirav Ioveyiny. . 


&A@ycs aiggr, To luſt after riches or coil power #5 moſt baſe and wie, 
The like 1n his Leg. 5. "Argiror ddixia, Injuſtice is the baſeſt thing 
1maginable. And he ſubjoins the reaſon : For he that fils his Soul 


with ſins, amwitey doth reprocheit, and make it wile, Indeed no- 


thing can make man vile, unleſle he firſt make himſelf vile by ſin. 
Thence Azacharſis bzing upbraided by an Athenian, that he was 
a Scythian, of a baſe Countrey ; he replied , 74y Countrey is a dif- 


grace to me, but thou art a diſgrace to thy (ountrey : meaning by his. 


vitioſe courſes. And is not this too true of too many Engliſh- 
men?” It's true, many, by reaſon of their high condition in the 
world, may be exemted from the puniſhment of their ſin , yet 
aſſuredly none is or can be exemted from the ſhame of it. Thence 
Baſil, Pſal. ſaith, 73 alx@- xj # Tumor 5% nuaghnwits x) 7d x16 
Tis epaglias 41076 TivC- Bagis artxahyre, That there is a turpuude 
and impreſſed ſtampe or print of ſm, as it were of an indelcble tin- 
&ure. Al other excellences. cannot keep.a man from being vile, 
if ſinful. Artiochus a King is faid to be a wile perſon , becauſe 


wicked. Seneca tels us, © That none is contemned by another,- 
< but he who firſt makes himſelf contemtible by ſin : a free noble, 


* mind may live in a Cottage ; whereas ſervitude may inhabit a 
© marble golden Palace. Pious humilitie exalts the Soul by ma: 
king 1t ſubject to God, but proud ſelf-exaltation brings down the 
Soul : nothing more ſervile and baſe than to be ſubject to the 
imperioſe dictates of proud vile luſts. 

6. Sintsthe greateſt Tyranme, and therefore its ſervitude greateſt. 
Plato, Repub. g. pag. 574, &C. gives us a Copioſe, lively, and em- 
phatic illuſtration of the Tyrannie of Self-love : Tugarreufeis 3 wad 
"Epol@-, &c. When the Soul has ſubjefted it ſelf to the Tyrannie of 
Love, it's hurried into al manner of flagitioſe wices , neither can he 
abſtain therefrom : but that tyrannic Love lwving in him, u adey 
aragyia x dropic , in al manner of Anarchie and lawleſſe Empire, 
as a great Monarch, PR him into al manner of. vices, S0 
alſo. pag. 577. The mind being ſubjeit to tyraimic Luſt cannot do 
what it. would, but is torne wm pieces by violent aſſaults, &c. Yea 
be affirmes , That by how much the more men indulge and obſerve 
the commands of Luft, by ſo much the more tyrannic and infolent it 
#&. SQ in his Gorg.. pag. 478. He muſt needs live miſerably , who 

carries 
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carries about with him unrighteouſneſſe , that imperioſe Lady , whoſe 
commands he can never be free from. And indeed thus much ſacred 
Philoſophie informes us, That he who refuſeth to be under the 
ſneet Empire of- the divine Law , fals under the miſerable ſervi- 
tude of fins tyrannie. Thus Rom. 5. 21. (Baciaevory 1 duagiia, Sin Rom. 5. 27. 
is brought 1n as. a great Tyrant, ruling with the greateFt rigor imagt- 
nable, even unto death. SO Rom. 6. 12. Let not ſin therefore retgn Rom: 6. 12.. 
in your morta! bodies, that you ſhould obey it in the luſts thereof. eig 
73 wwaxtery , he brings in Sin as an infamous imperioſe Lady, 
whom to ſerve 1s molt unworthy of a free ingenuous Spirit. Thus 
Rom. 3. 9. For we have before proved, both Fews and Gentiles , that Rom. 3. g, 
they are al under ſin. Schmidins reads the firſt part thus: For we 
have been al long ago accuſed and convinced, namely Pſa!, 14... 
1,2, 3. of what? That al are under ſin. ug' duagliay va , to be. 
wadcr ſi, is to be under the Juriſdiction , Tyrannie, and Sub- 
tion of Sin 5 which 1s here brought in as ſome imperioſe do- 
mincering Lord, that delights to tyranniſe over hig Vaſſals. Sin 
is the baſeſt thing in. the world : O then how: ſervile is ſubjeCtion 
to its Tyrannie ! A ſinner addicted to any baſe tyrannic Idol he 
luſts after, doth not poileſle that beloved Idol, but that poſſelleth 
him, and brings him under a miſerable Tyrannie, ſo that he can 
neither part with , nor enjoy what he luſts after : and by how: 
the more the Ldals he luſts after are multiplied , by ſo much the 
leſſe power has he over himſelf, or the things which he poſleſſeth. 
And the ſoverain power and tyrannie of ſin appears in nothing 
more than in this, that men do voluntarily obey its dictates and 
commands. Such whoſe hearts are chained to any inferior Idol, 
have no power over themſelves : they are not their own : they 
have no dominion over their own perſons, actions, objects of uſe 
or fruition , in moral eſtimation. There is nothing that human 
Nature-more abhors, than to be under the Tyrannie of others ; 
and yet al ſinners eleCtively embrace a ſelf-tyrannie,. to be under 
the power of tyrannic luſts. | 
7. Al Sin is ful of. Penurie, Want and Neceſſitie ;- which is anO- Sin ſyl of penk=- 
ther attendent of ſervitude, Plato , Repub. g. pag. 577- tels us, 14 and want. 
That the Soul under the Tyrannie of Sm, wvI5881 3 aTAnSOy AvEYKN | 
a 7), muZt neceſſarily be always under an indigent inſatiable condition. 
So in his Politicus, pag. 274 & TYTwy wav[oy on e3dxus Savelauy Noun, 
By al theſe things, [meaning ſuch as attended the Fal of Man] mer 
were.driven into great ſtraits. Thus allo, Rep. 9.pag. 579- Hey 
O 
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of one under the tyrannie of Juſt, he faith, He is a ſlave ; neither 
are bi: luſts ever ſatisfied : »j worms Ti eanlelg paivelar, fy Ts dlw 
SLuyls Grcnles Sedona, ard he indeed appears to be a beggar, if any 
one knows how to look, into his Soul. There 1s nothing ſo indigent and 
oreedy as [uit : the more it has the more it wants : which de- 

Luk.r5.13,14, 2Otcs greatiſlaverie. Thus wefind exemplified in the Prodigal, Zuk, 

_ I5. 13, 14, 15. What is ſpoken here of famine, want, feeding os 

hnskes with ſwine,&c. demonſtrates that great penurie, ſlaverie and 

miſerie , which thoſe who are ſlaves to their luſts are obnoxious 

unto. This 1s in a more peculiar manner viſible in ſuch whoſe 

acts pe- hearts are captivated by richelle, pleaſures, or honors. The aya- 

cunia divitem T1c1ous man has a vehement defire to be rich, and yet that very 

facit: imocon- deſire or luſt makes him poor : yea, the richer he is as to this 

tra nulli non worlds goods , the poorer he is as to the real uſe and comfort of 

_ fu! what he has : whiles he endeavors to encreaſe an infinite treaſure 

WE Quart: of riches, his luſts alſo are infinitely increaſed , which make him 

quz fir hujus Moſt poor. Thus alſo ſenſual and ambitioſe men, the more they 

ret cauſa ? Plus have the more they want : the encreaſe of what they luſt after 

_ habere makes them poorer as to real comfort and fatisfaCtion therein, 

=—__ qui Plus Sin indeed makes men moſt poor,in that it deprives them of God, 

Mavete Secs who is the beſt riches.. O! whata poor, ſhiftleſle, forlorne, mi- 
ſerable thing, or rather nothing is Sin. | 

Sin the ſetters 8, Sin captivates the Soul, puts chains and fetters on it 5, which is - 

of the Sov. a great piece of ſervitude. Al luſts do contract, pinion, and bind 

up the Soul, which is in it felf moſt ample and extenſive. Thus 

Plato, in his Phedo, pag. 83. ſaith, The mind, xatedSvira, is bound 

or fettered by ſenſual luſts. And he ſubjoins the reaſon : Becauſe 

every pleaſure and every dolor of the mind, being as it were armed with 

a nail, doth faſten it to the bodie, xj mari awpalondi, and makes it 

corporeons, Or ſenſual like the bodice. Wherein he gives us alive- 

ly ſymbolic image, how the Soul, by ſenſual luſts, becomes glued 

and chained to the bodie, yea transformed thereinto. Every Idol 

luſted after captivates the heart : ſo many Iluſts ſo many chains: 

yea every repeted act of ſin brings the Soul under new fetters 

and bonds: the Jonger ſuch go on in ways of fin, the greater 

faves they are. It's true, ſome mens chains are lined with plea 

{ures , or gilded over with terrene richeſſe ; but yet that addes 

not to their libertie : yea, the greateſt natures and moſt noble 

diſpoſitions, if ſinful, have the greateſt chains : for by how much 

the more free ſuch conceit they are, or affect to be, by fo _ 
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the more they are intangled in their luſts, as Eſa. 44. 20. Such 
as feed on any Idol, are chained thereto, neither is it poſlible for 
them to deliver their own Souls. Thus Hof. 4. 17. Ephraim is 
joined to Idols, WAN bound, glued, chained. It alludes to the. conjun- 
Ction of unclean perſons , .whereby they become as it were one 
fleſh, as 1 Cor. 6. 16. Iſrael was chained to her Idols by indiſſo- 
luble bonds of falſe Worſhip, and it was impoſſible to pul ker 
thence. EIAYY dels, from AYy, which ſignifies grief, traits, trou- 
ble. Idols do greatly ſtraiten, torment, and vexe ſinners, and yet 
they cannot part with them. Plato, Repub.g. pag.579. tels us, That 


| fpaners are ſhut up in the priſon of their own luſts, and fettered by their 


irregular deſires. Yea, indeed every ſinner is chained to the worſt 
of Idols, b: ſelf, and fettered by his own Iuſts. This we find ex- 
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emplified in Sim Magus , Aft. 8. g. giving out that himſelf was AR. 8. 9.23; 


ſome great one - 4.e, potent in miracles , one that could do 
great feats. Ambitioſe ſelf was that unhappy Centre, unto which 
he was chained. Andauit is worthy our ſerious obſervation to con- 
fider, how this Idol chains and fetters his heart, even by and un- 
der a profeſſion of Religion. The caſe ſtood thus : Simon per- 
ceiving the Apoſtles to outſhine him in doing miracles, he has a 
mind to turne Chriſtian , thereby to gain the ſame power , they 
were inveſted with, as v. 19. Give me alſo this power, Peter ſmel- 
ling out his ambittoſe ranke hypocriſie, tels him, in plain termes, 


v.23. I perceive thou art inthe gal of bitterneſſe and bond of iniquitte.. 


This ewS$0u3; dIixias, bond of intquitie ſignifies, (1) a Covenant 
or compatt with iniquitie : {uch as is between Servants and Maſters, 
or thoſe who are in ſome deep conſpiracie. And ſo the ſenſe is : 


he was ſtil a ſworne ſlave of iniquitie : one bound to fin by an. 


Oath of Allegeance and Supremacie. (2) It is uſed by the LXX. 


to exprelle the bands of iniquitie, or a cbain , ſuch as priſoners are 


kept in, Eſa. 58. 6. (3, It denotes, the binding up of many things 
together, Thus was Simens heart bound up by the chains of many 
ſins. And we find ſomething like to this in Plato's (ratylus, pag. 
415. where he faith, That the vittoſitie of the mind appears mnch un 
ſoth + and he thence concludes; # 5 #y Jenin © fuxis Amwalrer Io- 
2dv 2) iaugy, Therefore ſloth indicates, that the bond or chain of the 


Soul is mo$t potent and tenacions, 


9. Sin is the greateſt ſervitude, in that it makes men ſots, fools, 
and mad men : it deprives of the uſe of reaſon. Thus Plato, Pro- 
2agor, pag. 332, iniy 03. og; aeinorrt; epgvas mennen; Do not 


Sin folie and 
madneſſes- 


they. 
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they who abt irregularly, att fooliſhly and madly ? So, in his Phedrus, 
pag. 231, he makes inordinate love a kind of madneſſe. Allo in his 
Tima«ns, pag. 86. he Makes &yyoras, ignorance , ſpecially of the ſu- 
preme Being and Truth, to be yigor Juyits, x} waviay, the diſeaſe and 
madneſſe of the Soul. And the reaſon is evident; becauſe the pro- 
per office and uſe of Reaſon is to unite the mind to its object 
Truth, and ſo by conſequence to that Truth primarily , which is 
fir5t, and molt intelligible in it ſelf , namely God, in the contem- 
plation of whom the minds perfection contiſtes. But now ſin dif: 
unites the mind from God, and fils it with ignorance, folie, and 
madneſſe. ' Hence the knowlege of the wicked is termed by Plato 
yuxizew? vougrs, nofturnal knowlege; becauſe it neither illuminates, 
nor airetts, nor delights them, which are the three main offices of 
knowlege. Thus our Lord, the firlt Light and Truth, aſſures us, 
Mat.6,23. That the very light and knowlege of wicked men, 
though never ſo much cultivated and elevated by acquired no- 
tions, or commun illuminations of the Spirit, is but darkreſſe, yea 
the blackeft darkzeſſe. Stobeus allo informes us, That, according 
to Plato, nothing was yeactoy , ridiculous or abſurd but ſin. And 
Grotius tels us, That Plato conjoined &Towey and ayer, as Lik, 
23.41. ſo that nothing is indeed abſurd but fin. Hence fre- 
quently in ſacred Philoſophie ſinners are faid to be without 59, 
an heart, i.e, practic judgement or conſcience rightly informed, 
AS Fer. 5.21. andin the Proverbs oft. Yea wicked men are ſtt- 
led, P/al. 5 5. as elſewhere, E721, mad men. Thence It is 
ſaid of the Prodigal, Zuk. 15. 17. When he came to himſelf, 1. e. to 
an awakened conſcience and ſound mind : which denotes, that 
ſo longas he lived in ſin, he was not himſelf, but like a mad man. 
And indeed the more wit men have, if under the power of fin, 
the greater mad men, fools, and ſlaves they are; becauſe their 
wit doth but ſerve to entangle them in their luſts : their reaſon 
doth but fortifie their minds with arguments and cavils again 
the means of their libertie. 

IO. Sim, when ta its dominion and prevalence, transformes men wto 
mere Bruves, which isthe worſt of {ervitude. Plaro tiles ſenſual 
affections the brutiſh part of a man , which when they prevall, 
transforme him into a beſte. For whatever the heart of mal 
doth vehemently adhere unto, it receives a ſtampe and character 
from; yea is transformed thereinto: if the Soul ſtrongly adhere 
to God, it has the impreſle of his image ſtemped on ir : if pi 
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the world , it is transformed into the ſpirit of the world. And 
the reaſon is evident; becauſe al love is a kind of ingreſle, or run- 
ning of the heart into what it loves : Thence follows firſt Union, 


and then, if 1t may be , Unite with its beloved. And where it ' 


cannot attain to Wnzrze, it affects Refſemblance and ſimilitude. Thus 
ſinners having their hearts glued to the Idols of time, are tranſ- 
formed into their likeneſſe : by loving ſenſual carnal objects, they 
become ſenſual and carnal, Hence we find ſenſual ſinners ſtiled, 
2 Pet. 2. 12. EAoye Ca, natural brute beſkes, Neither is this the 
caſe of ſenſual ſinners only, but of the moſt refined ſpirits under 
the power of any baſe Iluſts. The Apoſtle ſpeaking of al mankind 
ina natural ſtate , faith that every man is, 1 Cor. 2. 14. 4Juxinds 
arlgon@r, an animal brutiſh man, Sin has made al human Nature 
inhuman and brutiſh : a man is notaman, in true moral and di- 
vine eſtimation, til he be virtuoſe : the wiſelt and beſt of men, if 
not ſanctified, are but animal and brutiſh. Thence the Lord 
makes diligent inquiſition throughout Fernſalem , If there were 4 
man to be found, Fer. 5. 1, How few men then are to be found 
in this ſenſual age! Al ſinners carrie the image of Satan or of 
Beſtes ; they are either like Satan in ſubtiltie and malice z or like 
Beſtes in ſenſualitie. And ah! what a miſerable Metamorpho- 
ſis is this, for man to be made like a beſte! were it not much better 
for man to be a beſte, than to be like a beſte ? For man by be- 
ing like a beſte degrades himſelf, yea placeth himſelf below the 
— of a beſte, which keeps in that ſtate it was made by 

6. 7. Having conſidered the ſervitude of Sin in regard of the 
Adjun#ts and Effetts that attend ſin, we now come to conlider this 
ſervitude in its own proper Attributes and Afeltions, thereby far- 
ther to demonſtrate how miſerable it is. 


1. The ſervitude of Sin is moſt vo/antary and wilful, and there- yy, pryitude of 
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fore moſt miſerable.EleCtively to eſpouſe evil is the worlt of evils. Sin is moft v0- 
The flaverie of ſin is in this moſt miſerable, that men voluntarily luntary. 


elect their ſlaverie. They that take the molt libertie in ſinning are 
the greateſt ſlaves; becauſe voluntary ſlaves: Every ſinner naturally 
eſtimes his Priſon his Palace ; his Hel, his Heaven. The wil tamely 
and voluntarily puts it ſelf into the fetters of ſin, which renders 
its ſervitude moſt ſordid : for the more there is of the wil in fin, 
the more of 'ſin and flaverie : when the ſervitude of fin becomes 


a rational choice to the ſinner, it is extreme miſerable : when 
S men 


Nulla ſervitus 
turplor quam 
voluntarta. 
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men hugge and embrace their chains, love and delight in their 
ſins, yea take a kind of ſatisfaction therein, what forlorne ſlaves. 
are they ! Who can pitie ſuch, who have no pitie for themſelves? 
Now that al the ſlaves of ſin are voluntarily ſuch, and ſo moſt 
miſerable, Plato aſſures us, in his Phedrus, pag. 238. md wh dM vat. 
eibuuins dexoplie, n Seraworri 75 nfovi; GC. It's altogether neceſ- 
ſary , that be who voluztarily ſubje&ts himſelf to the empire of luſt, be 
as a fick man, &C, 4.e. reitleſſe in every condition. So Ariftotle, 
Eth. l.3. c. 15. ſaith, ei mgto857eg: Pureere med nhgher, Old men 
voluntarily ſerve lucre or profit, as their Idol. This voluntary ſer- 
vitude of fin, the Scripture {ſometimes ſtiles a ſelling 4 mans ſelf to 
do evil, as 1 Kings 21, 20. 2 Kings 17, 17, To felbimſelf to do evil 

Nec voluptates. implies a deliberate, voluntary , wilful giving up himſelf to ſin, 
fib! RN , - which is the higheſt ſervitude : for he that ſels himſelf to be a 
ſ vouprat5 flave, is deſervedly ſuch. This is lively expreſſed in ſacred Philo 
Rom, 6. 16, Tophie, Rom. 6. 16. Know ye not, that to whom ye yield your ſelves 
ſervants to obey, big ſervants ye are to whom ye obey : whether of ſin 

unto death, or of obedience unto righteonſueſſe * & wmeecdyils, to whom 
ye yield your ſelves ſervants. Vieedray, is, ſo to yield a mans ſelf 

a ſervant to another, as to obſerve every beck and nod of him to whom 

be yields himſelf a ſervant , with al manner of promtitude to obey 
his commands : yea it ſignifies, to ſeek, an occaſion of ſerving him. . 

Thus thoſe that yield themſelves ſervants of ſin to obey it in the 

luſts thereof become voluntary ſlaves thereof, and ſeek al man- 

ner of occaſions to ſerve it. We find the ſame word uſed in the 

ſame ſenſe, v. 13: Neither yield your members weapons of unrightt- 

ouſneſſe unto ſin. Mud? wmauraysle, Neither obſerve al the becks and 
nods of ſin, do not catch at occaſions for the ſerving of it : be not . 

ready to obey its irregular dictates ; as it is the practice of thoſe 

who are ſlaves thereof. The word is no where elſe uſed in the 

N. T. This voluntary ſervitude of ſin is expreſſed Xth. 7. 3.by 

doing iniquitie with both hands earneFtly , or ſtrenuouſly, i.e. with a 

violent impetuoſe, deliberate bent of heart. The wil is in every 
thing the beſt or the worſt : when mens wils are in their ſins O!- 

how loth are they to part with their chains, their burdens! how 

do they hugge themſelves therein ! If mens wils be in their fla 

verie, it is by ſo much the worſe : men are never ſo much ſlaves, as 

when their wils are in their flaverie. 
The ſervitude of © 2. The ſervitude of Sin is not more voluntary, than neceſſary; 
= moft necſ- which addes much to its miſerable ſtate. The more voluntarily 
ary. men 


( 


\ 
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men ſin, the more neceſſarily : and the more neceſſarily, the mote 
voluntarily : the voluntarinefſe of ſin addes to its neceſlitie ; 
and the neceſlitie to its voluntarineſſe ; and both to its ſervitude. 
This neceſlitie, whereby the ſinner is determined only to ſin, ari- 
ſeth from his own free and voluntary impietie. Its dra neceſſit as, 
as AuguStine phralſeth it ; and therefore the more ſervile, becauſe 
voluntary. As a perſon laboring under a violent fever the mor 
he drinkes to extinguiſh his heat, the more his heat and thirſt is 
augmented : ſo finners the more greedily they drinke down fin, 
the more 1s the feveriſh heat of luſt inflamed ; thence the more 
neceſlarily do they thirſt after it. Wherefore this wretched neceſli- 
tie, that attends ſin, doth not oppoſe its voluntarineſſe , but ariſe 
from it : the more the ſinner delights in fin , the more he is en- 
flaved to it: and the more neceſlarily he is enſlaved to it, the 
more freely doth he aCt it. Such a miſerable neceſlitie is he un- 
der : For the more inſuperable and inevitable any ſervitude is, 
the more miſerable it is : and ſuch is the flaverie of fin: al the 
wit, power, and conflicts of corrupt Nature cannot deliver the 
finger from it. Men are eaſily drawen into fin, but not from it. 
No man ever did by his own forces deliver himſelf from this 
{laverie, and therefore no man can : an argument from the Azz 
to the Power is here valid. Yea, this ſervitude of fin is fo invin- 
cible and neceſlary, that the finner wants not only an attsve pow- 
er to deliver himſelf, but the next paſſive power and deſire of being 
delivered from it. This neceſſary ſervitude of fin is termed by 
Plato , a miſerable Neceſſitie. So in his Phileb. pag. 22. he faith, 
That thoſe who chooſe ſin chooſe it either , dixoy 3} ayroias, 'h T6 
a1dynns 3% cuSaluoy@, ignorantly and againFt their wil, or from 
miſerable neceſſitie. Wherein obſerve, (1) That he diſtinguiſh- 
eth ſins into ſuch as are fon ignorance and involuntary; and fuch 
as are voluntary and neceſſary. (2) He faith the neceſlitie that 
attends ſin is meſerable. He elſewhere makes mention-of waxacies 
&ydyxns, 4 bleſſed I\ eceſſitie, which attends moral libertie, 5.e. when 
men neceſlarily ele@ and adhere to- what is beſt: but as for this 
Neceſlitie , which attends mens voluntary adhezence to ſin, Oh 
how miſerable is it ! Men are tormented by their ſins, and yet 
cannot leave them. | : 

This miſerable Neceſlitie of ſinning is both connate and adnate, yyyjn;; of Sin 
ariſing partly from the corruption of Nature, partly from cnftome ;onnate and ad- 
mſn, Continuance in frequent voluntary repetitions of _"_ nates 
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aCts breeds a fixed cuſtome and rooted habit of ſin, whereby the 


ſervitude of {in becomes neceſſary and inſuperable. Thus Plaro, - 


Repub. 4. 1 yiv mzgarouia Tn padies narddyea mgIvoultn, KC. The 


. leaſt prevarication, like azoke, ſecretly and eaſily creeps into mens minds, 


and by cuſtome becoming familiar to us, by little and little ſteals into 
ivate and public manners : wherefore good education is neceſſary. 
Thence , Leg. 5. pag. 728. he ſaith, Jr is the greate$t puniſhment 
to be aſſimilated to wicked men, for thereby they imbibe their eyſtomes, 
and come to have one and the ſame affeition with-them. SO Leg. 7. 
he ſaith, 14an # an Animal , which by good education is mage tame 
and mild; but by bad , wild and fierce. Whence beholding ſome 
playing at dice, he greatly rebuked them for it: and being asked, 
Why he ſo ſeverely reprehended them for ſuch a ſmal mater ? he re- 
plied : But the cuſtome is not ſmal : meaning, that ſinful cuſtomes, 
though about ſmal maters, were not ſmal , in that they drew on 
a neceſlitie of ſinning. So in his Timers, pag. $6. he faith, An 
orneay itiy Tive 6 xaxds tyiynelar xards, By an evil habit or cuſtome 
an evil man is made evil, in an high degree. Hence Antiſthenes, 
being demanded, What was chiefly to be learnt ? replied, 7d xaxs 
Stualdy, to unlearne evils, 1.e. evil cultomes. Radicated cuſtomes 
produce a neceſlitude of ſin and ſervitude, in that they occecate, 
indurate and harden conſcience in fin. Fhis occecation and in: 
duration of conſcience was ſtiled by Plato and others, «anda ant 
eiyergncig , Apathie and Inſenſiviltie. *AndJae, Apathic, Defint: 
Flat. is defined, 8g xall' nv &viumloror ioulp ig mdln, An habit, 
by which we abhor from affettions. ' *AyerSuoia Or Inſenſibilitie of (iN 
is wel expreſſed by Ariſtotle, Rhet. 1. 2. c. 5. 7a 5 panice xaxe, fu 
F& elQure, The greate#t ſins are leaFt ſenſtble. By how much the 
more ſtupid aw. ſernſeleſſe conſcience is, by ſo much the more necef- 
ſary and incurable is the ſervitude of fin. This Apathie or Inſen- 
fibilitie of conſcience, is wel ſet forth, 1 Tim, 4. 2. xexewlnewou$ov 
F ifNay oweiPnorw, Having their conſcience canteriſed, or marqued 
with a cauter. 6 xeuItg, from xalw, xizavlar, to burne, ſignifies a cauter 
Or hot iron, or whatever may be uſed by Chirurgeons to burne the 
fteſh, Thence awulneuato, by burning to ſet a marque, Or to dead the 
fleſh. The ſenſe is, 'that their conſciences were burned , made 
dead and ſenſeleſſe by luſts ; as proud fleſh by a Cauter. Again, 
this Apathie of Conſcience is in ſacred Philoſophie ſet forth by 
Tepwors, Which being derivcd-from aag@-a tone, ſignifies proper- 
ly a calloſe concretion, like that of. ſtones; thence Hardrneſſe , _ 
I lities. 
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fihilitie, Inflexibilitie, Immobi/itie, It is uſed metaphorically, Afar. Mar. 3. 5. 
. 5. to denote the calloſe concretion and hardnelle of heart , by 
reaſon of ſin, Whence it is expounded by Suzdas, Tupawors,occe- 
cation. Thence wage, (whence wears is unmediately deduced ) 
is by Suidas and Phavorinus interpreted, oxanptre, x) aiderud, to 
harden, and petrifie, Or turne into a ſtone : by the LXX. dufanye, to he- 
btate, Gen. 27, 1. apauga, to darken, Dent. 34.47. Bagbre, to make 
heavy, 1 Kings 3. 2. vx, to exanimate, Or dt{firit, Ezech. 21. 7. 
elopaba, to excecate, Zach, 11,17, Yet accoruing to the proper 
ſtrict notion, ewgow-differs from 7ugata, as Foh.12 40. By al which 
it appears, that frequent repeted cultome ir ſin renders the con- Difficulter te 


Fence blind, obdurate, and ſenſeleſſe; ſo that the greateſt moral (54,1. vitia 
A 


evils are not felt, whereby ſm becomes neceſſary and immobile. quz nobiſcum 
For when once conſcience 1s, by frequent repetition of ſins, caute- creverunt. De- 
ried, diſpirited and made ſenſeleſſe, it leaves men to the fivinge finiteſle reme- 
of their own luſts ; whereupon follows qa miſerable neceſlitie of U® _ ubt- 
ſin and ſervitude ; which ends at laſt in judicial hardneſſe. Nei- kv cy 
ther doth this immobilitie and neceſlitie of ſinning diminiſh , but $4, 

aggravate the guilt of fin :- for this neceſlitie is contracted by the 

wils voluntary purſuit after ſin: and is it not juſt with God to 

leave men under the power of their luſts, ſeing they eleCtively 

deſire to be under them ? The ſum of al is this. (xz) There is 

a natural obduration or hardneſle of conſcience , which is :nnate 

and connate with corrupt Nature. (2) There is an adnate or ac- 

quired hardneſſe by cuſtome in ſin, Heb. 3.13. (3) There is a 

judicial hardneſſe inflicted by God as a puniſhment, which ſeals up 

ſinners from the darkneſſe of mind tothe darknefſle of Hel. Eactt 

of theſe Hardneſſes has a neceſſary ſervitude of fin attending of it, 

though gradually different. For the ſecond ſuperaddes to the 

firſt, as the third to the ſecond. - 

3. The ſervitnde of Sin is infinite. This Hypotheſis is frequent- 7h? ſervetade of 
ly inculcated not only in ſacred, but alſo in Platonic Philoſophie, 3” "fn 
The ſervitude of fin is infinite, (7) If we regard the object of ſin; 

28 it is a departure from an infinite good. (2) If we conſider 
the object or mater it turnes unto, which is an infinite number of 
Idols. So Pſa. 16.4. Their ſorrows (hal be multiplied, that haften 
after another God. Their ſorrows, or according to the Hebrew, . 
their Idols: 5. e. They that: forſake the true God , ſhal multiplie 
to themſelves an infinite number of Idol-Gods, according to their 


laſts: which indeed is a great picce of ſervitude ; becauſe _— 
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- Idol is a great Tyrant. Thus Plats, Rep. g. ſaith , An avariciag 


. V . 
man aweggy entnan daicoyla xaxd Tyors whiles he endeavors to he 


up an infinite treaſure of richeſſe, involves himſelf im infinite evils. (3) 


This ſervitude of Sin is infinite in regard of tie Subjet, the Soul, 
its infinite infatiable deſire after its Idols. Thus ſacred Philoſo. 
phie, Hab. 2. 5. Who enlargeth his deſire as Hel. INN anplifuth, 
extendeth , even to infinitie. WWD h#s Soul, deſire, or luſt IPD, « 
Hel, or rather as the grave, which is never ſatisfied with dead 
carcaſſes, Thence it follows : and is as death, and cannot be [ati 
fied This infinite inextinguible thirſt after terrene goods is wel 
illuſtrated by Plato, in his Gorg. pag. 507. And therefore he muit 
take care, leſt that giving way to his luſts, and cauſing them to wandan 
up and down unpuniſhed, whiles he endeavors to ſatisfie them, he bring 


in eviuuloy xaxdy, an infinite evil, and live 4 vagrant, robbers life. 


Natural deſires are finite, but ſinful infinite, as Seneca. (4) The 
{ervitude of Sin is infinite , if we conſider the nature and kindsof 
Sin. Thus Plato, Repub. 5. pag. 445. 1 ſee as it were from a watch 
tower, that the face of Virtue is one, mags 3 Tis naxias, but the face 
of Sin is multiforme and infinite, Which his Scholar Ariſtotle wel 
explicates, Eth. l. 2. c. 5. pag. 89. Moreover there are many ways to 


ſin : od yag naxdy 5% amege, for fin is interminate and infinite , but 
 £ood terminate and finite , as the Pythagoreans hold. This he ex- 
-Pounds thus: There is but one way to hit the marque, but infinite ways 
to miſſe tr, Thence, ſaith Seneca, Men follow ſins without meaſure, 


without end : for indeed they have neither end nor meaſure. Al me 
ral good is bounded and meaſured by God as its laſt end and the 
Law of God as its rule : but fin knows no bounds either of End 
or Law. Virtue conſiſtes in number, weight, and meaſurg ; but fin 
is void of each. This infinitude of fin and its ſervitude is {et forth 
to the life in ſacred Philoſophie ; Amos 5. 12. For I know your 
manifold tranſgreſſions and your mighty ſins. Here is infinitude both 
as to dic and magnitude. This infinite ſervitude of Sin is oft 
ſet forth by a miſerable Amplitude, So Prov. 5. 23. And m tht 


amplitude of bis folie , or ſin, ſhal he wander. So Prov. 21. 4 


Eſa. 57.10. Fer. 13.23, 


"The ſervitude of 4. The ſervitude of Sin is moſt penal and affiiftive , and there: 
Sin moF penal. fore moſt miſerable. There were among the ancient Romans 


Jervi pene, ſervants only of puniſhment, ſuch as were condemned to 
digge in metallic Mines, or to fight with wild beſtes : and ſuch is 
every llave of ſin; he is obnoxious to the moſt ſevere pant. 

ments. 


KID > ——-. four fond fin fr 
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ments. This we ſhal explicate in the following Propoſitions, 
{1,) Al moral Evil has guilt appendent thereto, as its immediate effe(t. 
Guilt is not a phyſic accident or mode inherent in the Sinner ; 
but a moral debt contracted by him : which as to God importes 
2 certain moral right he has to puniſh the offender. Whence 
Guilt is faid to be a medizz or middle thing between fin and pu- 


143: 


niſhment : for as to its terme it belongs to puniſhment ; but as to-- 


the judge, it belongs-to fin : yet it more properly belongs to the 
ſin than puniſhment ; becauſe it doth indeed antecede the pu- 


niſhment, but 1s-inſeparably conjoined with the ſin. Thence yw1 . 
Fenifies both Guilt and Sin, denoting that guilt doth eſſentially mo ſequicur 


and inſeparably adhere to al moral evil. 
(2) Puniſhment 1s an evil of paſſion tflifted for ſome moral evil 
aion, Puniſhment 1s faid to be the neceſſary debt of ſin, and 


ann 


naturally due to the Sinner, as he ſtands in relation to divine Ju- Qui matum fe- - 
ſtice ; yet the actual inflicting of this puniſhment is-not abſolute- cit, malum fe- 
ly neceſſary in regard of divine Juſtice , but rather the effe&t of rat 


his wil : .it is moſt juſt and morally neceſſary that the fin ſhould 
be puniſhed : but yet it is not unjuſt for God to remit or relaxe 
this puniſhment , for the greater advance of his glorie. Every 
Soul that ſins deſerves puniſhment , and fals under an eſſential, 
natural, and neceſſary obligation thereto : and the execution of 
this puniſhment is morally neceſſary for the vindication of divine 


Juſtice : of which more fully, Chap. 11. Of the Fuſtice of God. 
(3) Puniſhment is either for the correftoz and emendation of the 


perſon offending, or for the ſatisfaftion of Jultice and the perſon : 


offended : the former is-uſually ſtiled xtaaors Or vedsole; caſtioa- 
tion , which Plato makes to be Jalgeia buying, the medicine of the 
Soul. So Plato, Gorg. pag. 478. tels us, That caſtigation is the 
medicine of impietie, &c, Thence Definit. Platon. xiaaos caſtigation 
s defined, 4vyj3s S$eamein G3 apagriual: yerowy; The curation of 
the Soul from its ſin. This ca#t:gatory puniſhment is wel conſiſtent 
with moral libertie : for it's a good Maxime among the Civilians, 
That by right no ingennous man. 1s a ſervant of money nj : 8,0. al- 
beit he may be puniſhed as a free Citizen, yet he is not as a ſlave 
devoted and deſtined thereto.” But wdi&:ve, judiciary puniſh- 
ment, for the ſatisfaction of Juſtice and the perſon "offended, al- 


ways carries ſervitude with it. Such offenders are properly pane 


ſerv, according to ſacred Philoſophie children of wrath, z, e. ſenten- 
ced and adjudged to puniſhment, Hence that Effate among the 


Jure millus in-+ 
genuus fir ſer- 
vus ex ſuppli- 
Clo: Gloſſ. In 
Tutine Infiite*- 


Clivilt-- 
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Rev. 18. £3. 


Gen. 21 To 


Rom. 6. 23, 


Sin 31 it ſelf the 
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ments 


Sin in #t ſelf the worſt puniſhment. Book1, | 


Civilians : A Servant, whiles he twvcs, is, according to the civil Lay, 
reputed #5 dead, Whence Slaves were alcicutiy by the Grecians 
called oduale, Bodres, as Rev. 18. 13. becauſe they had no power 
over their own life, wils, or perſons, but were wholly their Lords, 
Hence, | 

(4) Every Sinner under the Dominion of Sin, is, Servus pane, a 
Slave adjudged to the puniſhment of Sin. Puniſhment is the uſual 
attendent of ſervitude, and the proper <%& of fin. Indeed fin 
and puntihmenc came into the world together, and al the art of 
man cannot ſeparate them. Thus, Gez. 2. 17. 1: dying thou ſhalt 
die. This reduplication , according to the Hebrew Idiome, notes 
the certaintie, ſuddenn:fſe , perfettion and perpetuitze of this death, 
The righteous God never intended that any ſhould purchaſe ſin 
at an eaſie rate : he gathers his rods for puniſhment from the ſame 


tree, we plarited by our ſin : Sin is the proper ſoil wherein pu- | 
niſhment grows: thoſe that make bold with Gods Law, .mult 


expect that he make bold with their peace and comforts : Sin is 
never ſo ſwift in flying from God , but divine vengeance isas 
ſwift in perſuing of it. Divine wrath, which is the ſoreſt ven- 
geance, lies in the bowels of every ſin: Death 3s the proper wages 
of ſin, So Rom. 6.23. 5one properly ſignifies that ſtipend of 
fiſh or food , which they gave to their Soldiers, to cat with their 
bread. Death is the proper ſtipend , which Sin gives to its Sol- 
diers and Slaves to feed on, to preſerve life : it is the reward of 
al their labors and toll in the ways of fin : *tis their ſuſtenance 
and food., al they have to keep them alive unto al eternitie. Ad 
O! what a milerable life is that, which is maintained by death? 
(5) Sin 1511 i ſelf the greateF* puniſhment, becauſe the greatef} 
evil. Sin was the firſt evil that came into the world, that which 
opened the door to al other evils, and conteins in it the ſpirits, 
venime, and malignitie of al evils: therefore there cannot be a 
more ſevere puniſhment of ſin, than to be left to a courſe of fin, 
This Plato once and again takes notice of: Thus in his Gorgia, 
pag. 477. n Juxis mormee uiyicer 0 bylay xaxiy Rr, The moral evi 
of the Soul is of al evils the greateſt. This is an univerſal evil: n0- 
thing but evil is in ſin: it is the Spirit and Elixir of al evil: al 
evil is inſin; and fin is inal evil. So pag. 479. Thou accounteſt 
unjuſt men happy if they eſcape puniſhment ; A I account them more 
miſerable. And he gives the reaſon of it, 73 yag us Siulw 914 


 veu Sppabry T3 xaxt, For not to be puniſhed for ſin is the ſtabliſſement 
| 0 
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of Sin. SO page 4.72. According to my opinion, O Polus, & dh x6, 

endylroy 4 RIALQ-* edaorIBO- wh Torn bday wh HifG Sinlw, an 

wnjuſt man #5 of al moFF miſerable : yet he is more nuſerable, who att- 

ing unjustHy avoids puniſhment, For what greater miſerie or pu- 
niſhment can there be, than. to be given up by God to the ſwinge 

of a mans own luſts , without check or rebuke ? Are not ſuch 
puniſhments, which ſeem moſt ſilent, moſt ſevere and deſperate ? 

Albeit men may enjoy ſecuritie in their ſin for a while, yet ts not 

this the worſt part of their puniſhment ? Doth not the righteous 

God oft .conveigh his worſt curſes and:plagues in the ſweet wine 

of temporal proſperitie ? There is no one bleſſing that ſuch a Sin- 

ner enjoys, but there is a curſe ſtamped on it. Divine Juſtice 

writes a piece of Hel on al his temporal comforts, as he writes 

a piece of Heaven on al the chaſtiſements of the righteous. Thus 

alſo Plate, in. his Meno , pag. 78. Ti tyag dane Biiy adnoy Giver, i 

nlupiir 4 naxoy x, xlea; For what elſe is it to be miſerable, than 

to deſire evils and to poſſeſſe them ? And this indeed is a general 

Dogme with Plato., as in his Gorgias, That to be puniſhed by a 

Fudge for ſin is not the greate$t puniſhment ;, but even then when 

they are involved in their y , they fal under the mo$F ſevere puniſh- 

mnt, That ſin that is guilt in the commiſſion of it, is puniſhment maximum ſee- 
in the power of it : ſa much pleaſure as men take in the com- lerum ſuppli- 


miſſion of their ſin, ſo much torment they find in the iſſue. The cum eſt in ip- 
fis. Statim pu- 


evil of puniſhment is anſwerable to the evil of doing : He that © —_— 


departs from God executes on himſelf his own doom : and the ga ge, imo 
farther he departs from God , the more he is involved in Chains dum fiunt.Non 
of darkneſle. O! what an indiſſoluble connexion is there be- naſciturex ma- 
tween ſin and puniſhment ? Can any fin be fo delicioſe in the > bom: ad 
commiſſion, as it is bitter in the iſſue ? Is not {in a pregnant mo- et 
ther with child of miferie? Yea, doth it not carrie. Hel in its zy;q, g9, 
wombe ? He that loſeth his God by ſin , deth he not loſe com- 
forts, life, yea ſelf and al ? | 

(6) Albeit the ſervitude of Sin be in it ſelf the greateFF puniſh- Other punifh- 
ment, yet there are many other puniſhments that attend it. [1] Al '#nts of Sint 
SN is attended with fear and ſhame. As in breeds guilt, fo guilt 
breeds fear and ſhame. So Plato, Leg. 5. tels us , That he who 


fils bis Soul with ſm clothes it with reproche and ſhame , as before | 
Tuta ſcelera 


$.6. Prop. 6. And that Fear always attends ſin 1s frequently fe nfs 
allerted by the ancient Philoſophers ; who tel us, © That Fortune po, an i 


* may-deliver ſome from puniſhment, but none from fear : A no- ge. 54; 
= © cent 
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© cent perſon has ſometimes the privilege to lie hid , but never 
© any true conhdence : Sins may be fafe , but not ſecure : it's a 
great portion of ſecuritie to do no il. Thence Bioz faid : # 
Suaibrray mornegy Eiveu Cunottoy Th Tappnoig, That impietie is the worſt 
companion of confidence, And it was a good oblervation of Terty!- 
lian, That Nature bath clothed al Sin either with fear or ſhame, 
[2] The ſervitude of Sin is onrary with 1:ſtabiltie, Plato, 
7 TOR in his Philebus, pag. 59, faith, That-ſuch things as have no firmitude 
PmPerme Ari” in them, are mote bible. Such is Sin. The firmitude fin Soul 
przcipitationis Confiſtes in its adherence to its firſt Principe and laſt End. Thence 
finiseſt, InEpi- by how much the farther men depart from God, by ſo much the 
_ mud more inſtable they are. He that leans on a thing inſtable muſt 
Dn fine rev. NEeds be inſtable in al his ways: and what more inſtable than Sin 
mino. Sz, and ſinful Idols? Whatever the Soul, by inordinate love cleaves 
unto, it is overcome by, and ſuffers changes , as that objcct luſted 
after changeth, As a Ship is poiſed by its ballaſt, and a Bee poiſeth 
its airy bodie by a gravel; ſo the heart is poiſed by virtue ; but 
corrupt Nature and ſinful paſſions are ful of Levitie and Infſtabili- 
tie, whereby the heart 1s kept in ſuſpenſe, as a Meteor in the Air, 
as Luk. 12.29. peTewetsgs, This was Ciins curſe, and a greit 
part of his ſervile puniſhment, Gey. 4. 12. A fugitive and vaga- 
bond ſhalt thox be in the earth : i.e. in an inſtable vagrant condi- 
tion, both as to ſoul and bodie: and what follows? ». 13. Ard 
( ain ſaid unto the Lord , My puniſhment is greater than I can bear, 
11) my puniſhment, or my ſin, O, what an heavy piece of ſervi- 
tude 1s this to an awakened conſcience, to have a wandring ve 
grant ſpirit! Fam. 1. 6, 8. This inſtabilitie , which attends the 
Hoſ. 6. 2. ſervitude of Sin, is wel illuſtrated , Hof. 6. 2. But they al like men 
have tranſgreſſed the Covenant, Hebr. like Adam : 4. e. like vain t- 
conſtant man. Adam: had no ſooner entred into Covenant with 
God, but he brake it. Thus al his ſeed turne after him. 

[3] Another puniſhment that attends the ſervitude of Sin is 
Auxietie and Torment. Thus Plato, Repub. g. pag. 579. ſpeaking. 
of the Soul under the Tyr annie of Sin , he faith , ») gfx yiuar $16 
nol 57 Ole, opaSacu Ts x) Suva waingng, It 1s inflamed with 
perpetual ſparkes of Fears, Angors, and Apitations, So 1n his Sympe- 
ſium, pag. 206. he informes us, That the Soul , when it adheres to 
fin, is under dolors and torments , and yet brings forth nothing but 
wind, as Pſal. 7. 14, He travelleth with iniquitie, and hath conceived 
m;/chief, and brought forth a lie. It's ſpoken of Sazs —— 

yet. 
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yet abortive deſignes againlt David : and it alludes to the pangs 
and torments of a woman in travel. vhy ſignifies hard toilſome 
miſerable labor , ſuch as poor ſlaves are tormented with. The 
LXX, render it -r6yoy, which in the Greek Gloſſary, (found at the 
end of Cyril) is rendred dolor. $0 in the N. T. w6y@- fignifies vexa- 
tious grief and torment , as Rev. 16. 10, 11. & 21.4. Hence the 
Greek word woruegs, an evil man received its derivation. For 
every woreys, conceive: and brings forth wbyoy mſerable torments, 
David's meaning here 1s , That Saul had been long hatching 
miſchievous deſignes ful of torment and anxietie ; and endc 


I47 


Qui voluptati 


a- tradidere prin- 


yored by much travel and ſore labor, like a woman in travel, to cipia---no: ipfi 
bring them forth and accompliſh them ; but he could bring voluptatem,ſed 
forth nothing but a mere lie : he was fruſtrated in al his miſchie- 1pſos voluptas 
"oe haber, cnjus aut 
yous contrivements. Note here. an elegant Allegorie in thele 5,5 tor- 
termes , Conceiveth, travelleth, and brought forth : which argues quentur , aut 
the higheſt vexation, travel, and torment, which Sinners labor copia ſtrangu- 
under, in al their miſchievous deſignes, as Fer. 4. 31. Wicked lantur. Sex. 


men are as much tormented with the ſin they love, as with the 
fear of the puniſhment they hate : al their labor is pain. So 


Fer. 51. 58. & Habak, 2. 13. Sinners are faid to labor in the fire, Jer. 5I. 58. 


or for the fire : 1.6. (1) Invain, without any profit: as if any 
one ſhould weave a thread over the fire, which brings not only 
lofſe of labor, but of materials alſo. (2) To labor in the fire, notes 
a dangerous, tedious, toilſome, ſervile labor, ſuch as is proper to 
flaves. What more tedious , irkeſome, and fruitleſſe than the 
drudgerie of fin ? So Eccleſ. 10. I5. The labor of the fooliſh wears- 
eth every one of them. As in Nature, it is not ſtormes without, but 
vapors within the bowels of the earth, raiſed up by ſubterraneous 
fires, that cauſe Earthquakes and Tremblements; ſo in the Soul, 
it isnot aſflictions from without, but the interne fire of luſts aid 
linful vapors that cauſe torments and tremblement in Conſcience. 
It's better to be poſſeſſed of the Devil in the bodie, than of luſts 
in the heart, which always breed labor and pain. No Sinner ever 
attains to what he aims at : he would be ſomewhat elſe than what 
he 1s; and theſe deſires breed anxietie and torment. 

{4-] The ſervitude of Sin is of al moſt penal, in that eternal ps- 
ziſhment is annexed to and entailed thereon, This is the top of 
al puniſhment, that Sinners ſhal be turned into Hel, with a! their 
fins at their back. Neither was this kind of puniſhment aitoge- 
ther hid from Plato + for in his Gorg. pag. g22. we find this = 

EI nih- 


Eccleſ. 19. Is 


\ 
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niſhment thus deſcribed : Teaxor yag ddiunudror yayerle ? Luyly. 
is 4s dpineX, marley ioaTYy xaray frev, For a Soul to deſcend gown 
to Hel laden with many ſms, is the moSt extreme of evils. A great 
Philoſopheme for a Pagan, and that which argues his acquain- 
tance with facred. Philolophie ; which more fully inſtructes ug, 
that ſin is eternally puniſhed in Hel; becauſe it makes a man eter. 
nally willing to ſin. The righteous God takes-the fame courſe in 
puniſhing fin, as- men take in the committing of it : he ſees men 
have an eternal love for and delight in fin, and therefore they 
ſhal have an eternal puniſhment for fin : As ſinners lay vp eternal 
treaſures of ſin , ſo God layes up eternal treaſures of wrath and 
puniſhment. In fine, what more juſt than that he , who by ſin 
acts eternally againſt the wil of God , ſhould ſuffer eternal tor-- 


ments againſt his own wil ? And can there be a more penal affli. 


Ctive ſervitude than this ?. 
$6: 8. Having-explicated and demonſtrated the ſervitude that 


ſervants of and attends Sin, it now only remains to demonſtrate that al mankind 


dead in Sins 


are borne in this ſtate of ſervitude. It's a Maxime in-the Civil 
Law, 7uſt. Inſtitut. l. 1. tit..4. . That among Servants there is no dife- 
rence , ſo as one ſhould be more a Servant than another :, though 4- 
mong Free-men there are many differences. This holds true in moral 
ſervitude : for among the llaves of ſin there is no difference as to 
ſtate ; becauſe al are dead in ſin; and death as wel moral as na- 
tural admits no degrees : al dead-men are equally ſuch without 


difference. Whence the Civilians. have another great Saying) . 


That a Servant 1s reputed dead whiles he lives. Such are al the ſer- 
vants of ſin, who are really dead, whiles they ſeem to live. Lapſed 
man is under a miſerable, natural, yet voluntary neceſſitie of ſin- 
ning , wherefore altogether uncapable of erecting himſelf to a 


ſtate of virtue, as before $. 7. That al men by nature are dead in 


ſn, is an Hypotheſis avouched not only in ſacred, but alſo inPla- 
tonic Philoſophie. Thus Plato, in his Gorgias, pag. 493. I heard 
#his from the wiſe men, og -voy npers TxOvGulp* x; 7) wp copd fri i 
(43 ohue,. that we are now dead, and that our bodze is the--ſepulchre 
of our Soul. By the wiſe men, 1 preſume, he means the Barbarians, 
ipecially the Egyptians and Hebrews, from whom he received 
this Tradition , That men are naturally dead in fin, Thus Clemens 
Alexanarinus , Strom. 5.-pag. 4-19..1n the Barbaric Philoſophie they 
cal thoſe dead, who have fallen from their Dogmes, and ſubjetted them 
9414s to luſts, This Pythagoras expreſſed by the Symbol of a Off 
WIC 
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which he placed in the room of any expelled out of his Schole, 
thereby to indigitate, that he was dead. Thence that other Sym- 
bol of Pythagoras : Ab$tain from the dead : 1. e. from converſation 
with dead finners, which Symbol Grorzus makes to be derived 
from the Hebraic Philoſophie, according to that of our Lord, 
Mat: $8. 22. Let the dead burie the dead, Moreover Plato cals the 
life of men-dead in fin, Bloy dfielop, a life without life. Allo he 
faith, That mens Souls are in this life, $ners Sg, Of a ferine Or brutiſh 
nature. Yea, Ariſtotle, Problem. $. 10. Prob. 4.5. allures us, That 
#-gVors p2bac wi wedyle mor, Nature doth althings that are withed. 
Among the primitive Chriſtians nothing more commun than this 
Hypotheſis, That Virtue or Grace could not be educed out of the potence 


of corrupt Nature, becauſe al men by nature are deadin fins, Thus Cle- - 


mens Alexanar.Strom.2, proves againſt the ſetators of Baſilides and 
Valentinus, thoſe fore-runners of the Pelagians,That fazth :s not, 7g 
Tegagioius xatig)ous, wire guotus TARorixlnua, the good eff ett of free- 
wil, nor yet the prerogative of Nature. But to explicate and demon- 
ſtrate, how al men by nature are under this ſpiritual death and 
mal ſervitude of fin, take the following Propoſitions. 

1. Prop. This Philoſopheme., That al men are by Nature dead im 
ſm, is not hyperbolic, but met aphoric and real. Plato ſyeaking of the 
moral death of the Soul, he underſtands it, in his darke way, ac- 
cording to the mind of ſacred Philoſophie, whence he borrowed. 
this as other of the choiſeſt of his Philoſophemes. - Now in facred 
Philoſophie this. moral death of the Soul is not hyperbolic , but 
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real , albeit metaphorically-expreſſed. Thus Pſal..5. 9g. cited by pal. 5.9. 
Pal, Rom. 3. 13.. Their throat is an open ſepulchre. What David Rom. 3. 32. , 


aſcribes to the throat, Plato, Gore. 4-99. attributes to the whole 
bodie, namely , that it rs but the ſepulchre of the Soul. Whence 
he makes a6ua tobe, by a Paronomaſie, derived from gjue, 4 ſc- 
pulchre, as before. And Democritus ſaid, That the diſeaſes of the 
Soul were the greateſt : which if men could open , they ſhould find 


there, moaunallis. zaxay Taper, 4 ſepulchre ful of evils. David Cals 


the throat an oper ſepulchre, becauſe (1) the heart or ſoul of al 


by nature lies —_ dead and rotten in the- bodie as in a ſe- 
pulchre. (2) The Soul-lying- dead in thisſepulchre continually 
lends forth loathſome and noiſome ſmels: as if you draw nig 

toan open ſepulchre, where dead bodies newly rotten lie buried, 
you wil ſoon ſcent their noiſome fumes. (3) Mens mouthsand 
throats are as it were the mouth of this ſepulchre , by which 


mEnSs. - 


TO 


Eſa. I. 4+ 
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mens dead rotten hearts breatie fort: their loathſome ſmels, 
You 1347 ſeent mens corrupt hearts i: their words , which palle 
through their throats, thoic opca {epu'cirys. Again, that men 
are. borne naturally and morally dea: 1n fin 1s wel illuſtrated, 
Eſa. 1.4. Ab! faful nation! a people laden with iniquitie, as witha 


- mountain of lead. But leſt men {ton!d conceit , rar al rhis ini. 


Eſa. $7. 4s 


quitie comes only by cuſltome and frequenc. 0! finful acts, he 
addes: a ſeed of evil doers, or maligne ſinners. This notes, that 
men are borne ſinners, a ſinful brood ; that fin is hereditarie, and 
not only by cuſtome. Thus Eſa. 57. 4. Children of tranſvreſſion: 
z.e. (1) bornein fin, of ſinful pacents. (2) Addicted to tranf. 
greſſion , given up to it: for according to the Hebrew Idiome, 
{2 2 child, being uſed with a Genitive Caſe of Appellatives, is 
taken for ſuch an one as is wholly addicted and devoted to fucha 
thing. Thence it follows : 2 ſeed of falſehood : 3. e. a 'umpe or 
maſle of hypocriſie : wholly compoſed and made up of iniquitie, 
an adulterous brood. Al fin is in the heart-of man, and the heart 


of man is in al ſin, albeit he be not always hurried into al acts of 


_ {in. Hence Plato mentions, xaxdy Yupuloy and Evuguley, an innate 


No ſeeds of Vir- 
Fre 7n corrupt 
Natures 


and commate evil, or vitioſitie of nature, commun to al , as before 
$. 2. of this Chapter. And Sereca aſſures us, That corrupt Na- 
ture has drunk in ſuch deep draughts of iniquitie, which are ſo far 
?ncorporated with its bowels, as that you cannot get it out, but by tear 
out its very bowels, Hence, 

2, Prop. There are no ſeeds of ſpiritual life , 10 ative power or 
aſpoſition to what is ſpiritually good in corrupt Nature, Thence Cyril 
Alexandr. termes Virtue or Grace 7d vaty xlliow aMorixlnus, 4 
Prerogative above the Creation. And (hryſoſtome, in Gen. 4. Japus 
vary pier vineoan 7 quory, 4 Gift above Nature overcoming Nature 
it ſelf. Where there is a ſpiritual death , there is a total priva- 
tion, without the leaſt ſeed of ative power for the production of 
a virtuoſe life. Free-wil in corrupt nature is alive to do en, 
but dead as to the doing what is good: it is mighty knowing 
and potent to do evil, as Fer. 4. 22. but every way ignorant and 


impotent as to doing what is good: it can find legs to runaway 


from God, but none to run to him. And if the perſon be dead, 
can his aCts or workes be alive ? May we expect a good thought, 
or word, or deed from ſuch al their days, fo long as they continue 
in ſuch a dead ſtate of ſin? Is it poſſible for a dead corps to take 


np its coffin , and grave upon its back , and thence to ariſe and 


walke? 
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walke? And is it not much more impoſſible for a dead Soul to 
diſpoſe it ſelf towards a virtuoſe life ? It is frequently inculcated 
ia ſacred Philoſophie, That there are no ſeeds of ſpiritual life in 
corrupt nature. A human power is not ſufficient to produce an 
att more than human. The divine life and motion towards God 
muſt procede from God. Mans ſin and miſerie come from his 
own free-wil , but al Virtue and Beatitude from- free Grace : he 
that is not acted by divine Grace , is neceſlarily acted by carnal 
luſt : corrupt nature is not only emty of, but contrary to al good ; 
and therefore al workes done by it are dead workes ; becauſe 
they procede from a dead nature, and tend to death : wherefore 
true moral Virtue cannot be extracted out of the- power of Na- 
ture. Thus Cyril Alexanar. lib, 1. in Eſa. Wer This avdgwnirwl®”- 
7% unohev & Ee 3, ws u dic; guns, f vole yaeurudrtOy why * 
xeTaTAUTERY 5 wary JEuliv]e x}, emax]as, mug. O87 Jyanevirr Td Vie 
gumy idevs Jt's proper to human Nature in no-wiſe to receive any hea- 
venly gifts of Grace out of its own nature , but to enrich it ſelf with 
the gifts of God above N ature. This Hypotheſis, albeit the Stoics 
and Ariſtoteleans contradict it, is evidently deducible from So- 
crates and Plato's Philoſophie. Thus Plato, Meno, pag. 99. *Agt- 
Th &y Gin &T8 puows, i764 Sibaxlcy* dane Feiz: polgy mugyryropien, Go 
rev v8 ofs ay wg y lymla » Virtue comes not by Nature , neither 
from the Inſtitutes of Learning, but by divine Afflation or Inſhir ation, 
without the concurſe of the human mind, un thoſe in whom it"s produced.. 
It's true, the Stoics held, # dgerlw Jrfexldy, That Virtue might be 
tancht ;, becauſe there were [þarkes or ſeeds thereof in human Na- 
ture, which might be drawen forth by good inſtitution : but this. 
Socrates greatly oppoſed, as that which was inconliſtent with the 
depraved ſtate of the Soul, and divine concurlſe for the produQtion 
of Virtne. And ſacred Philoſophtie is molt poſitive in this, that 
there are no ſeeds of ſpiritual lite or virtue in man. Thus Pſal. PE 5.9% 
J. 9. Their inward part : or the molt ſublime, refined, intimate *** 
part of the Soul , #« very wickedneſſe, NNN, wickedneſſes, pravities. 
The Pjural for the Singular, and abſtract for the concrete ; which 
denotes (1) an Unwerſalitie both of the predicate and ſubject :- 
that al their inward parts were ful of fin, and that al fin was in. 
_ their inward parts. (2) The perfettion of Sim. For abſtracts, 
ſpecially in the Plural Number , ſpeak Eſſences and Sprrits, The 
Elixir and Spirits of Sin are in the inwards of corrupt Nature... 


Hence, 
3. Prop-. 


'T'J2 
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3. Prop. The inclination of corrupt Nature to evil, and its im 


"Fence to what 15 tence as to what is good is univerſal and total, This naturally tol- 


.£00d. 


lows from what precedes : for if the Soul-be morally dead in ſin, 


- without any ſeeds of ſpiritual life, or moral-virtue, then it fol- 


lows,.that its impotence to good ts total : for.as in naturals death 
isa total privation of life ; there is not the leaſt iced for the re- 
duction of the life loſt; ſo in morals, ſuch as are dead in lin, are 
under an univerſal privation of ſpiritual life, and total impotence 
to what 1s ſpiritually good. This Hypotheſis may be demonſtra- 
ted, (21) From the univerſal ignorance of the natural mind..Plato 


- diſcourſeth accurately of this Theme, as we have in what pre- 


cedes $. 3. mentioned z but more fully, Philoſ. Ger. P. 1.1. 3.c. 3, 
ſet. 4.4.5. Yea ſo great and foverain is the natural ignorance 
of the mind, that thoſe very commun notions of knowlege loged 
therein are not to be eſtimed,.as ſome cal them, the fragments 
of the Image of God, but rather effects of divine Bountie vouch- 
fafed his lapſed Creature upon the Interceſſion of the Mediator, 
who illuminates every man that comes into the world, as Foh. 1. g. 
That al true knowlege of things divine is the effect of divine 
illumination has been generally confeſt by Platoniſts as wel as 
Divines. Thence Clemens Alexandy. cals Faith , vavgqun 9eociay, 
a ſupernatural contemplation. So Chryſoſtome cals drvine Grace, 
Nfuxlinhs , xatwyailory F Nevoty, F aywer xdev, « 7 avfporins 
ovorws, that which inſtruftes and illuſtrates the mind; Grace from 
above, not from human Nature. (2) From the formal Idea and na 
ture-of moral or ſpiritual good ; which conſiſtes in a conformi- 
tie to the moral Law, and that not only as to its mater, but alſo 
as to its end.and manner : now it is impollible for corrupt nature 
by its own power to reach a ſupernatural end, or conforme to the 
moral Law. (3) -From the diſproportion and incapacitie of the 
ſubjeft. The natural power of the Wil, as now vitiated, has n0 
.connatural capacitie , next power, or formal capacitie , for the 
production of what is ſpiritually good. Alas! what proportion 
- Is there between a carnal mind and ſpiritual objects? And.can 
-AN object be received into the mind, unleſſe there be ſome pro- 
portion? Is not every thing received according to the nature and 
diſpoſition of the recipient ? Can then a carnal mind have aly 
.other than carnal notions of things ſpiritual ; .as a ſpiritual mind 
has ſpiritual notions of things carnal ? See 1 Cor. 2. 14. Joh. 6. 
44. & 8.43. & 12, 39,40, So alſo for the corrupt wil, ta 
a no 


- 
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not poſſibly have any connatural virtue, next power Or formal capa- 
citie for the production of any virtuoſe At. Is 1t poſlible, that 
a natural power ſhould have any cauſal connexion with or conna- 
turalitie unto a ſupernatural act or effeft? (4) Should we fſup- 
poſe corrupt Nature to have any moral power for the production 
of Virtne, would not this ſubyert the whole Oeconomie and Dil- 
penſation of efficacious Grace ? For [1] Thence the whole 
eihcace of Grace would be meaſured and {pecificated according 
to the complexion of Free-wil, and ſo variated according to its 
civerſitie, [2] Whence alſo the laſt differential reaſon where- 
by Grace 1s difterenced from Nature muſt be reſolved into Nature. 
[3] Natural Free-wil would , from this Hypotheſis, be of it ſelf 
and nextly flexihte to ſpiritual good ; and ſo Virtue not the gift 
of God. AriFfotle himſelf, who was a good Friend to corrupt 
Nature, confelleth, al good to be $46aForov, the gift of God. (5) 
From ſacred Philoſophie. Thus Fer. 13. 23. Can the Ethiop:an 
change his «kin ? &c. Conſider [1] That this isa proverbial ſpeech, 
touching the vain attemts of ſuch as endeayor to bring about 
things impoſſible. Hence that commun Proverb, To waſh a Black: 
moor , relating to ſuch as attemt things impoſlible. [2] The 
manner of expreſling it is very emphatic: for ſuch rhetoric in- 
terrogations carrie in them more vehement logic negations. Then 
he addes : or the Leopard his ſpots ? Then may ye alſo do good , who 
are accuſtomed to do evil, And that this impotence is total and 
univerfal , on al mankind, is evident from that other Proverb, 


Ezech, 16. 44. As is the mother ſuch is the daughter, 4. e. This CON- pgech, rs, ans. 


tagion runs in the bloud, it is an hereditary diſeaſe, commun to 
al mankind, Hence ſinners are ſaid to be borne in fin, Pſal.51. 5. 


, and ro be in ſin, Exod. 32.22. 17Foh.5. 19. The whole world 


1s faid to be 52 ſiz, 5. e. immerſed and plunged thereinto, What 
this impotence to {in is, and how far natural, we have explicated 
Philoſ. Gen. P. 1.1. 3.c. 3. ſet. 5.4. 1. 
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Jer. 13. 33. 


4. Prop. Man wder the ſeruitnde of Sin cannot diſpoſe or prepare Man canxot pre- 
himſelf far the reception of Virtue, Thus Greg. Nyſſ. or de Scopo Chriſt. pat binſelf for 


"7 74 aviewrs dpeThs Jivaps ik YEarrdi nal' turTlw wegs 73 7 Cons 
avaCiCdrau vyat tuvorrdou reel], The force of human virtue is nt 
of it ſelf ſufficient to elevate Souls void of Grace to a forme of divine 
l:fe, unl:fſe God bui'd the houſe, &c. That there can be no diſpoſt- 
tion, though never ſo remote , unto true moral Virtue from the 
alone facuitic of Nature, is evident; becauſe nothing can diſpoſe 

u it 


Virtue, 
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it ſelf to a condition above its nature, by its own force, unleſſe 
it be influenced by a ſuperior Agent. A-man in the ſtate of cor. 
rupt nature cannot by al his own forces natural or moral (1) 
overcome any one tentation : or (2) mortifie any one luſt; or 
(3) attain any one good thought, inclination, or deſire : or (4, 
remove the Remora, Or bar in his heart againſt: converſion : or 
(5) by doing what in hint lieth lay any obligation on God to 
ive grace. I know it is a Poſition maintained by ſome , That 
ich as improve their natural abilities to their utmo#t power , (hal 
thereby obtain ſupernatural Grace. But for anſwer hereto [1] It's 
certain, that none ever did or wil improve to the utmoſt their 
natural abilities. [2] Or if men ſhould improve their natural 
forces to the utmoſt , what obligation is-there on God to give 
to ſuch ſupernatural Grace ? Is God obliged by any law or pro- 
miſe to give grace upon the performance of ſuch an act or con- 
dition which is in it ſelf ſinful, and hath nothing of true moral 
virtue in it ? And have we not already ſufficiently proved , that 
there can be no true moral virtue but by ſupernatural Grace? 
That there is no law or obligation on God to give ſupernatural 
Grace to natural emprovements is wel demonſtrated by Bradwar- 
dine, de Cauſ. Dei, 1. 1.c. 37. pag. 316. Yea doth it not implic a 
contradiction in the Adje&t , that man ſhould make a right uſe 
of his natural abilities, or prepare himſelf for the reception of 
ſapernatural Grace ? ls it not alſo a facrilegious- Hypotheſis to 
ſuppoſe, that God ſhould fetch the commun rule of his giving or 
not giving grace from mans dignitte or indignitie? Corrupt nature 
wants not only an active power to do good , but alſo an imme- 
diate paſſive power to receive good :- thence it can't diſpoſe it ſelt 
to virtue, which is above its natural capacitie. Is not al true virtue. 
above the whole ſphere of corrupt nature ? The Greek Fathers, 
ſuch as were more orthodoxe, acknowleged , That the prepars 
tion to Grace was from Grace : whence it was by them termed #e- 
gelas xerighaors , the direttion of the way : allo irupacia Tis 
ahovas, the preparation of the wil : likewiſe, j 54 ©48 fats. the dt 
Frattion of God. That man cannot either de condionmo or de con-- 
gruo merit the firſt grace, is generally aſſerted by the ſober Schole- 
men's, as Bradwardine de Cauſa Des, I. 1. c. 39. and Greg. Arim- 
nenſis, Sent. 2. Diſt. 26. Queſt, 1... Thence the Dominicans iN 
the Council of Trent, ( Hiſt. Counc. Trent, pag. 209. ) denied, That 
the workes preceding vocation are truly preparatorie , and ever gore 
the 
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the firſt place to God. And Alvarez, Auxil. Diſp. 36. Can. 1. de- 
monſtrates, that God never eſtabliſhed any Law for the giving grace 
to ſuch who ſhould improve to the utmoſt their natura' power, But 
none has more fully improved this Hypotheſis , than Fanſenine, 
AuguF. Tom. 3.1. 1.c.5, where he proves, that mens actions in 
their natural ſtate merit damnation; and therefore they cannot 
thereby merit grace. And facred Philoſophie informes us, Fer. Jer. 19. 9. 
17. 9. The heart us above althings fraudulent. Apy ſignifies to ſup- 
plant and undermine, whence the word here ſignifies perverſe, ful of 
wiles, fraud , gwile, Thence it follows : and deſperately wicked - 
WR, deſperately ſick, diſeaſed, incurable, wicked. And if ſo, then 
how impoſlible is it , that it ſhould prepare or diſpoſe it ſelf for 
the reception of virtue ? See this more fully demonſtrated, Phileſ. 
Gm. F.1.L 3. 6.93. Jed. $. 6, 1. Hence, | 
5- Prop. Free-wil in lapſed corrupt Nature hath no moral attive j, ,aryuyt Ne- 

power or facultie flexible to any ſpiritual or truly moral good. This txre noFree-wit 
Propoſition is but the reſult of the former , and may be demon- #2 moral Goed: 
ſtrated from theſe following Heads. The Aſſertion of ſuch a 
moral Free-w1l in lapſed Nature doth (1) raiſe up the human cor- 
rupt Wil to the condition of God , and # the Nurſe of al Sin. It 
teeds mens pride and affectation of a Deitie, vain-glorie, carnal 
confidence, ſecaritie, Atheiſme, unbelief, ingratitude. . It-alſo 
cuts the nerves of al divine conſolation and peace of conſcience. 
(2) It puls down God from his Throne of Grace, and reduceth him to 
the condition of 4 Creature. [17] It ſtrikes at the very Being of God, 
making him to be dependent-on, and moved by the human Wil. 
[2] It ſubvertes al the divine Attributes ; the Simplicitie, Immu- 
tabilitie, Infinitude, Omnipotence, Science, Goodneſſe, Wil, and al the 
Decrees of God. [3] It ſtrikes at the Dominion of God over 
his rational Creatures , and ties him up by Laws and Rules of Ju- 
ſtice dependent on the merits of his Creatures. [4] lt cuts off 
Gods Providence and Gubernation over the human Wil, making 
It to be independent as to Gods Concurſe. [5] It abandons and 
baniſheth out of the world al ſupernatural efficacious Grace : ad- 
mitting no Grace but what wil ſtoop and ſubmit te the dominion 
ofthe human Wil, and its ſoverain Empire. - [6] It is blaſphe- 
monuſly injuriofe to Chriſt, and al his mediatorie Offices. It ſub- 
vertes his Prieftly Office , by laying a foundation for human Me- 
rits, &c. It ftrikes at his Prophetic Office, by denying a neceilitie 
of divinc Revelation and Il|lnmination, in order-to Salvation. It 
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undermines Its Imperial Throne as King, by denying him any Ju- 
riſdiction over the human Wil. It diſpirits his ſpecial Love to, 
the Elect, by attributing to him univerſal grace and love to al, 
even Reprobates. [7] lt takes away the office of the Spirit of 
Grace. [8] It enervates the whole Covenant of Grace, by re- 
ducing the whole of mans Salvation to a Covenant of Workes. 


| Yea [9] wailes it ſeems to exalt the Law of God, it doth really 


take away the uſe thereof as a rule of life. Theſe and many ather 
arc the injuries which this Free-wil offers to God and man. (3) 
Sacred Philoſophie is poſitive and expreſſe in denying corrupt 
Nature any Free-wil to what is morally good. So Fob. 1. 13. Net 
of bloud, i.e. by natural generation. Mor of the wil of the fleſh: 
e, 6. Free-wil in corrupt Nature , which: is frequently in the Scri- 
Ptures termed fl:ſþ by reaſon of its impotence and infirmitie. $0 
Foh. 3.6. Whatever ts borne of the fleſh, 5. e. of corrupt Nature, or 
Free-wil 1n its higheſt elevation and refinement, as adorned with 
the moſt raiſed commun uluminations and graces, as Eſa. 40.6. 
Nor of the wi of man: i.e. the beſt of men or Miniſters, as Gods 
Ambaſſadors. But of God: 5. e. by his glorioſe efficacious power. 
So 2 Pet. 1.3. ia Sitns «; deerhs , by glorie and virtue : 1. e. by 
his gloriole virtue or power. For agerh} Virtue in God is Sela $v- 
yas, his divine power, as. Heſychins. So it's uſed by the LXX. Hab, 
3-3. Zech.6. 17. where it anſwers to MN, which ſignifies Glorie, 


Power, Or gloricſe Power. And indeed it ſeems to be the: grand 


deſigne'of ſacred Philoſophie to diveſt corrupt Nature and Free- 
wil of al pretence to what is morally or ſpiritually good. Can a 
vitiated corrupt. Wil be ſuppoſed to have any natural connexion 
with, or Virtueformally efteCtive of a- divine life ? Is it poſlible 
that the new Creature ſhould be borne of the wil of the fleſp, which 
is potent and good for nothing but fin 2 And mult indeed the dr 
vine Wil be ſubordinate to mans Free-wil in- the diſpenſation of 
grace 2 Is.it not more becoming the human Wil to be ſubord 
nate to the divine:?: Muſt we take the adequate reaſon of Gods 
diſpenſing grace from the emprovement of Nature ?- Is.not the 
gift of Grace a participation of the divine Nature? Mult it not 
then excede the whole ſphere of create Nature ? Is it not ſtrange 
Theologie, to reduce the diſcrimination of good and evil men 
to the contingence of mans ambulatorie corrupt: Free-wil? May 
we not juſtly applie A»gu#ins complaint. againſt Cicero to ſuch 
Divines, who, to make men free, make himalſo ſacrlegions, _ 

robber 


robber, of God ? In ſum, we denie not, but that the Wil is zatu- 
rally free as to its phyſic act , but we denie that it is morally free 
asto the mode or manner of aCting wel. Thus we ſee how this 
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Pelagian Philoſopheme doth elevate the Creature to the condi- - 


tion of God, and puls down God .to the condition of a Crea- 


ture, Thence Cyril, Thef. aſſert. 32. to 5. pag. 268. # yag 4 we 
uiay i) ovarls F ivigynar Surly ©6853 x4 woinual®. Ire wire T8 
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e:]ov og + Tols javnlois mwetror]e xardywuly Tower, For we denie , that 
there is one natural operation of God and the (reature : that we may 
not elevate that which 4s create to the divine Eſſence , nor, on the con- 
trary, depreſſe the excellence of the divine Eſſence to a place agreable 
to Creatures, Wherein he ſums up the grand deſigne of the Pe- 
lagians then newly ſtarted up. Clemens Alexanar. Strom. 1.2. & 5. 
is very invective againlt the ſectators of Baſilides and YValentinus ; 


| becaule they held, quornluw Þ mice, that Faith.is natural :. 1. e. edu- 


cible out of the potence of corrupt Nature. Which Hypotheſis 
al the Aſſertors of moral Free-wil are fond of. Theodoritus , in 
Pſal. 118. 32. ſaith peremtorily : #72 dyfgoreiz gyons dgirlu dya]ar 
xerogharar Sx © avalliy Benfleiags Neither can buman Nature v:ght- 
ly performe virtue without divine aide. It's a great Effate of Baſil, 
inhis Homilie of Humilitie, where explicating that of the Apoſtle, 
1 Cor. 4.. 7. And what haſt thou that thou did$F not receive ? &c. he 
thus philoſophiſeth : Wlenle winlou war v4@ Wannparias whey 
WonNinnnla got mos anatoyeiay, & dvOgwrs, SCC. Here al the ſubli- 
mitie of pride fals to the ground: there is nothing left thee, O man, 
as mater of arrogance, Tel me, why doeſt thou lift up thy ſelf, in re- 
ference to thine own good workes ; whenas thou oughteſt rather to. ren- 
der thankes to the Donor of them ? For what haſt thou, which thou 
ha#t not recerved? And if thou haſ#®received any thing, why doeſt thou 
glorie, as if thou receiveaft it not ? Thou hast. not known God by thine 
own juſtice, but God hath known thee by his own benignitie. Thence 
he addes : Ir is the greateft ſtupiditie not to underſtand a man is par- 
taker of grace, but to arrogate to his own Virtue what belongs to Grace. 


x Cor. 4. 7. 
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x58 h Politic Philoſophic.  Bodkll, 
CHAP. V. | 


-Of Plato's Politie, its eſſential Conſtitution, and 
Adminiſtration. 


Politic Philoſophie what. Polite its Forme in Order + its Objef, the 
Communitie : its fir&t Founder, God, Mans inclination to Societie, 
The Conſtitution of a Politic Bodie from Conſociation ;, which is for- 
maliſed by ſome Law. Politic Amitie and Fratermtae , founded in 

Religion. The Ends of Polstie, (1) Gods Glorie. (2) Virtue, (1) 
Public Good. (4) Mutual Afiſtance, A Politic Boate or Gitte 
what. Legiſlation, its Origine. Laws their Neceſſitie and Origine, 
The Qualifications of Legiſlators Laws from the multitude : for 
public Good : their principal end Virtue, Their Qualities : the Law 
of Equitie. Politic Governement , Monarchic , Ariſtocratic , De- 
-emocratic, or mixed. Moderate Empire beſt. Tyrannic Empire, its 

Orme, &'c. Civil Magiſtrates, their End. Their Qualifications, 
(1) Wiſdome, (2) Virtne, (3) Public Spirits. Their Educa- 
tion, Therr Autoritie and Office as Conſervatorys of the Law. The 
Exercice of their Office, with Juſtice, Temperance, Moderation and 
(lemence. Things deſtruttive to Politie,, Atheiſme, Luxurie, Di 
viſtons, Tnjuſtice. | 


Politic Philoſe- $. T. M Oral Philoſophie regards perſons either in their ſwgk 
Fhite Capacities, Or as conjuntt in Societies : the former 
which they ſtile Erhic, we have difpatcht, and therefore paſſe 6n 

to philoſophiſe, though more curſorily, of the later. A Socctie, 

called by the Grecians xoworia, a Communitie, Or Communion , 18 Ei 

.ther of a ſmgle Familie, or of frzany Famihes incorporated : Mortal 
Philoſophie, as it regards a figle Familie, is termed Occonomie;, as 

many Families incorporated, Politrc, The former is but a ſpe- 

cies of the later, and may be deſervedly included therein; and 

therefore Plato hath not philoſophiſed diſtin&tly thereof. But 

-of the later, namely Politic, he philoſophiſeth moſt eopioſely and 

accurately, in his Menexenus, Politicns, Minos, Epinomis, X. Books of 

Republic, and XII. Books of Laws. That Plato traduced the chict 

Ideas of his Politic Philoſophemes from Moſaic Politics , either 
immediately or mediately, is generally aſſerted by the Learned 

both ancient and moderne, Thus {Temens eAcexandr. Strom. 1. 
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pag. 256, 257. and Admon, ad Gentes. Enſebius, prepar. Evang. L1i2 : 
6.37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42,47, 48. Of which ſee Court Gent. P. 1. 
B:3.C. 9. $.6. & Philoſ, Gen. P.1, l.3.c.3. ſect.6. $.6. 


Nearreie, Polztie, according to the Platonic Definition, pag. 413. pe; 
is zoryarie males Irrou®, avrdpxng. regs inSaruoriar, A lawful or ind 


regular communion of 4 multitute ſuffictent to Beatitude. In which 
Deſcription we have the formal Conſtitution, Objelt, and End of Po- 
litie, 1. Its formal conſtitution, which confiſtes in a Lawfal regular 
Communion, Or Order... Thus Ariſtotle , Polit, 3. 1. Tloareia ratig: 
Tis mhagws, Politie xs the Order of the Citie, That Order is the 
Forme, Spirit, and Life of al Politie is- generally aſſerted by Poli- 
ticians, and Philoſophers. Thus Plate, Repub. 4. pag. 433. philo- 
ſophiſing of the 7aZiz or good Order of a Republic under the 
notion of Univerſal Fuſtice , he makes it to conſiſt in Twyou@- 
tuodotiae ff dexorlar 75 x, agxouipor, the regular conſent of Gover- 


nors and Governed, ſo that every one keeps his proper place and ſtation, . 


ini 73 wry ina & is ov Tmegrle, x} 3 imohunegryure, that ever 


one attes his own part, and intermedales not with what is dlzeene. This- 


is the coratia, good Order , which gives life and forme to al Po- 
litie, that there be 6ueSetia, a mutual conſent between Magiſtrates 
and people, to walk and act according to that commun Law or. 
Rule they are under. Thus alfo pag. 44-3: he makes Fuſtice to be 
the tvratia, Eutaxie of moderate Empire , 4.e. #- x7 quory dgyorlor: 
x dy youloar xardrams, the natural conſtitution of Governors and Go- 
verned : when cach underſtands and ates his proper parts. This 
ewratia good Order, he makes to be, pag. 444. dgerd the Virtue, gur 


ela the Preſervation , vyiea the Health, 2uikia: the good Habitude,, 


and xeaxG+ the Pulchritude Or Beautie of a Republic. Whereas, on 
the contrary, Diſorder,daxorewoTegypooum and moAurexypos win when 
men keep net their ſtations, but invade the offices or places of others, he 
makes to be that which brings vior.aly@, ddivmay, xariey x} dyage 
xiay, a Diſeaſe, Turpitude, Infirmitie, Vitſitie, and Anarchie, or Con- 
fuſton fo a Republic. Thus pag. 4.34. ij oo Teiay deg ivTov var wor 
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06rd] &y megan wpdiorro naxugia, Therefore ſeing there are theſe three 
diſtin orders of men in a (tie , a curioſitie in med:ing with the Office: 
of another, and mutual Permutation or Invaſion of each others place, 
is that which without al dont brings the greate$t dammage to a Citie, 
and therefore may be rightly termed its peſte. This Invaſion of each 
athers-place he makes: to be away T1ye, 4 certain ſedition , as alſo 
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inayauomy 5 arhier, the Inſurrefion and Ataxie Or want of good 


order in the (tie. Plato Tels us allo, That the beſt and mo#t perfett 
oaTdie Politie conliſtes v Zuppara regzan, in a wel agreeing tempera- 
ment or harmonic of al parts, Jo that every member keeps 3ts ſtation, 
This alſo, Repub. 2. pag. 372. he makes to be the Unverſal Fuſtice 
of a Republic, that althings be aCted wer* wratia according to 
right Order. The force of which order diffuſeth ir ſelf through- 
out al parts, and is 1n a ſpecial manner viſible in the diſtin Ad- 
miniſtrations .and Subordinations of egxsyrTor x; #g xouWor, Rylers 
and Rulcd : which have each their proper offices and workes, 
Thence, in his Rep«b. 4. he makes the Jultice of a Citie to conſiſte 
mm this, That every one Td 4auTs aegn4 do what belongs to him-; and 
thence 73 weggonrov, what ts convenient : So that albeit there are 
diverſe Rankes of men, yet they al , by virtue of this univerſal 
Juſtice , conſpire to make up one Coupeier, Symmetric or exatt 
proportion-and good order , which gives forme and perfection to 
every Societie. Thence that of 2 azsanzen, rd*tis wirng i Gur 


- Gn o, dopaatia, Order is the Mother of Beings, 4s alſo ther ſecuritie. 


This good Order , Definit. Plat. pag. 4-13. is thus defined : Tat, 
tenacity ouotoTus Th ways ANNA TeavTwy oyTwy, Order is a ſimilitude 
of office and attion in al perſons and things that relate each to the other : 
or, more conciſely and diſtinctly, (uputlein xovaviag, a proportion 
ef Societie or Communion : 4.e. when every perſon and thing keeps 
its proper place and ſtation. The ſeeds of this Order are diffuſed 
throughout al parts of human Polities, and are the main Foun- 
dation of al Socictie and Communion : For where things are not 
bounded by Order. there infinite confuſions diſturbe Societies. 
Thence AugnStin, de Civit. Dez, l. 13. c. 13. defines Order the Diſþo- 
ſition of things equal and inequal , giving to every thing its proper 
place. And herein he makes the Health both of Soul and Bodie 
to conſilte : yea indeed the Conſervation, Beautie, Perfection, Vigur, 
and Ativitie of al Bodies, both naturaland artificial, Military, Po- 
ditic, and Eccleſtaſtic, ſeem chiefly to confiſte in their right Order. 
Thence Fob 10. 22. the confuſion of the grave or ſtate of the 
dead is lively il}nſtrated by this, that # is a land of darkenefſe 
without any order : i.e. where there is no orderly ſucceſſion ol day 
and night; or no order among men. Plato piilolophiſeth accu- 
rately of the great Advantages which althings acquire by Order. 
So in his Gorgsas, pag. 503. If we conſult Painters, and Builders, and 
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them diſpoſe therr works diſtinfHy in the beſt order, and compel althings 

ro agree each to other, til their whole worke be conſtituted and compoſed 

in order, and with ornament, Thence he addes, pag. 504. That Order C 

is that which geves Beantie , Forme, and Perfettion to al Bodies : of 

which ſee mere 1n what follows, $. 5. Again he faith,” pag. 506. 

The virtue of every thing , both of an inſtrument , and of bodie, and 

mind, and laſtly jy as thing animate 1 not raſhly and confuſedly ac- 

qured, ae Tae *; og9orlt, but by Order and Reftitude,&c.Whence 

he concludes : "TdZe: dog Tvrey wiper x; xitorunwoy iy i apeTh bxalovy 

That therefore which is conſtituted and conformed by Order, us the vir- 

wie of every thing. And thence he ſubjoins: That Order or orna- 

ment which is proper and peculiar to everything, brings good to althings. 

By al this it appears, that the Life, Beautie, Wel-being, and Perfe- 

&n of any Societie conſiſtes in its Order. And the reaſon is evi- 

dent; becauſe al Polities and politic Bodies, whether Civil or Ec- 

cleſtaſtic, are not compoſed of homogeneous ſimular parts, al of like 

name and nature with themſelves and the whole, but of d:ſſimlar, 

ſach as conſiſte of diverſe Members , of diſtinct Offices, Formes, 

Situations, Places: as the human bodie is compoſed of diverſe 

members, which have al their proper ſituation, office, &c. So in 

politic Bodies there is varietie of Members, which. are al to keep 

their ſtation, and legitime ſubordination, without invading each 

others place or funftion. Whence Plato placeth Cwil Zuſtice 57 

this, il TOAU@agsY OvGiy, de TH £0vT% mez7TOv, mot to invade the af- 

faires of others, but to performe each bi: own worke. And as Or- 

der gives Forme, Beautie, Vi zer, and Perfettion tO Molitarie, Natu- 

ral, Artificial and Gvil Bodies , To alſo to Eccleſtaſtic. Thence the 

Apoſtle faith, Col. 2. 5. it was a great joy to him , to behold their Col. 2. 5. 

order. TeZtg primarily notes militarie Order, which of -al Ocders 

ſeems moſt beantiful and exquiſite. Whence the Church, 1n re- 

gard of her incomparable admirable Order, is faid to be, Canr.'6. Cant. 6. 10, 

10. Terrible as an Armie with Banners. What more terrible to 

an enemie, and admirable to friends, than to ſee an Armie on 

the March, wel-diſciplinated, with Banners flying, and every part 

moving orderly ? Wes VE 
$. 2. The formal Reaſon of Politie being 'diſpatcht , we now 7 objec? of Po- 

paſſe on to its 0bjeZ, which in the Platonic Definition is brought 


m under the notion ef wail, the Hdultitude or Commumntze , not 
X ſimply 
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ſimply conſidered, but as conſociated or conjoined. by. ſome com. 
mun ligament and bond. For inas much as. no man. can politi, 
cally rule himſelf, nor yet one another properly, therefore Politig- 
requires a multitude: united together, which Communitie is termed a. 
Gree Or Republic. And indeed man is borne for Societie , as his 
Speech, and Afections do ſufficiently indigitate : wherefore al per- 
fons naturally incline to conſociation , either Domeſtic or Politic.. 
Domeſtic Conſociation 1s either the firſt communitie and unitie of 
Gen, 2. 23, 24- Man and woman, inſtituted by the Law of Creation, Ger. 2. 23, 
24. Or of. parents and children ;- or of the. whole Familie, Pe. 
litic Conſociation is-of many Families in one Citie , or of many Ci- 
ties in one Republic. And for the more ful and diſtinct expli- 
cation of the whole we are to inquire into the original Foundation, 
Canſes, and Effetts of politic Conſociation and Communitie. 
God the Foxn- I. The original prime Founder of al politic Societie is God, Thence 
azr of at Poli> Plato, Leg. 4. tels us, That every Republic rightly conſtituted 4: 
——_ pendes, not on human Comments , but on Divine Conſtitution or Laws : 
whence he faith, @s3y Sh regs + minews xaracrxivlu HAxarduile, 
Therefore in order to the right conſtitution of a (tie let us firit cal 
upon God, that be being preſent would favor our deſires, and adorne our 
Citve with good Laws, Whence Politic. pag. 290. he faith, That 
among the Egyptians the King was a Prieſt , to-ſhew that he ought 
to conſult God inal his Adminiſtrations. Thence al your great. 
Legiſlators and Founders of Cities, when they were about to lay 
the foundation of their politic-Societies , conſulted, in. apparence 
at leaſt, ſome divine Oracle, as that without which they expected 
_ no happy iſſue of their undertakements:. Thus 7 «ma pretend- 
ed, that he had his Laws for-the Roman Governement from the 
Nymphe Eperia, in the Arecine Grove; and Zaleucus, his for the 
Eocrian-Conſtitution, from Xfinerva; and Lycurgns , his for the 
Lacedemonian Republic , from Apollo at Delphss;, and Afinos, his: 
for the Cretians, from. Zuprrer in the Cretenſian Den. And that 
Plato did really traduce the beſt of his politic Conſtitutions from. 
the divine Conſtitutions delivered by doſes, we have more large- 
ly proved, Court Gert. P. 1. B..3.C. 9.4. 6 
Mans inclind-" 2. God hath implanted in Mankind a natural Inclination to Societt, 
Hon to Soctttit. Thy Plato, in his Politicus , pag. 261. *Aax' 3 ulw by ye woatte 
xdy wenonaly ifirgerev, warte Bonnarlw , i- Tive immroxiyuey , an In; 
TopogC3 74 x BupogC3 wine werromiTe, But we ſhal not find that 
gfe litician death concerne himſelf about one ſingle thing only, as ” that 
ives/ 
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drives an oxe, or areſſeth an horſe : bur he # rather like ſuch as provide 

for a number of horſes or bullocks, Whereby he illuſtrates how Po- 

litics regard not ſingle perſons, -but men in Societie and Commu- 

.nitie. Whence in what follows, he cals this politic Science, dye 
aaoTeppiay, i xetyolegpinlan, the Nutrition of an Herd, Or the commun 

wtriti27 : 4.6. as he explicates his own mind, $f Evunrinnay xec 

#w Tegpln, the commu Nutrition , Or Gubernation of many, He 
makes politic Philoſophie to be &:ywaauolegginlu, xovolegpenian, Euaroyt- 

x, namely as it concernes a Communitie or Companie of men, 

who are of al other living Creatures moſt ayaacive, inclinable to 

flock, together as Herds. For as God hath given Man the benefit 

of Reaſon and Speech , the principal Organs of Societie ; ſo he has 

alſo given him natural inclinations and affe&ions of and for Con- 
ſociation. And that which renders theſe natural inclinations 

more efficacious and forcible, is the indigent neceſſitous condition 

of man in this his lapſed condition , which cals for the Advice, 
Conduit, Aſſiſtance, and Relief of Societie, as hereafter, when 

come to the Ends of Politie. | | 

3. Albeit man has a natural inclination to Soctetie , yet that which Conſociation = 

formaliſeth and conſtitutes any politic Bodie 15 (onfederation and Con- confiitutes « y6- 
ſociation. For a politic Bodie being an aggregate collected out of {##c Brute 
many individuals, cannot acquire any real union but by Confedera- 

tiovy, Thus Plato, Repub. 4. pag. 4.33. makes guedefia os dgxirler 
T4 x} dgyoulday , The conſent of Governors and Governed to be the 
formal bond of al politic Societies. This conſent or confederation 1s 
either in a way of Sabordination between the Goyernars and 
Governed, or in a way of Coordination between the Gaverned 
themſelves. That Confederation is eſſential to al politic Societie 

is evident from the very nature of Order, which gives forme to al 
Politie. © What is Order but the union of the things ordered ? 

And what union can there be between varietie of perſons, but 

by mutual conſent ? The Order, Beantie, Vigor, Force, Conſiſtence, 
flouriſhing, and perfection of althings both Nataral, Artificial, Mo- 

ral and Polztic confſiſte in their Unitie - Diviſion ever brings with 

it D:ſſolution and Confuſion : every natural bodie hangs together 

by ſome ligament or commun bond of Union ; ſo in like manner 

al politic Bodies. Now what bond of union can there be in a 
politic Bodie but Confederation ? Plato, Repub. 4. allures us, That 

the beft Terme or Bonndarie of any Citie is its Unitie: and what 
more conduceth to the Unitie os Citie than Conſociation by 

X 2 mutual 
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Confederation 
by ſome Law. 


Amitie and 
Fraternitits 


hren-, but ſeing God has. made thoſe of you, who are fit to rule, 6 


Confederation by ſome Law, &c, Book ];: 


mutual conſent ? This may be alſo argucd from the very nature. 
and Idea of a (tie; which is defined by Grotius , de Fur. Belli & 
Pact, pag. 6. A perfeit Companie of Free-men conſociated for commun 
atilitic, and enjoying the ſame Right.. So that Confederation is by al 
made eſſential to a politic Bodie, waether Civil or Eccleſiaftic. - 

4. The.Confederation and Conſociation of every politic Bodie mu#t be 
bouhded and regulated by ſome commun Law. There can be no po. 
litic Societie without conſent unto ſome certafn Bond of Conſo. 
ciation : which Bond 1s that commun Law, whereby the Order of 
that Societic is bounded and regulated, Thus Plato, in his Politi- 
cus tels us, That in al politic Communitie and Secictse, for the prevent- 


ing Tyranme and Anarchie , there mu$t be Laws agreed on ,. accord: 


ins to which Magiſirates muSt rule and people obey. Thus alſo, Leg. 3, 


- he ſaith, That man being by nature, qysaiG x, xorvarnds, ſociable 


and communicative, he cannot want ſocietic : netther can human ſotie- 


 fiewant a Law : which Law gives bounds and meaſures to al Orders, 


whereby the exceſſes of the more patent are reſtrained, and the defetts 
of the more wnfirme relieved, The like in his Protagoras, pag. 326. 
where he tels us.-, That a wel-governed Republic 15 bounded by the 
formule of certain Laws, which preſcribe the Offices bath of Rulers and. 
Ruled, and compel each to live accordingly. This is alſo wel expreſled 
by Hooker in his Eccleſiaſtic Politie , pag. 25. * Two foundations 
©there are which bear up._public Societies; the one a watural In 
&lination, whereby al men deſire ſociable life and fellowſhip ; the 
© other an Order, exprellely. or ſecretly agreed upon, touching the 
© manner of their union 1n living together. The later is that 
< which we cal the Law of a Commun-wealth, the very Soul of a 
©politic Bodie, the parts whereof are by Law animated, held tor 
© eether, and ſet on worke in fuch actions as the commun good 
©requireth. Thus much touching the neceſlitic of ſome commun 


Law as the bond of Confederation : but as for the Origine, Na- - 


ture, and Effects of politic Laws., we are to treat thereof uuder 
politic Legiſlation, $. 5, 

5. Perfett Politie requires not only Confederation , but alſo 4ntime 
Amitie and Fraternitie. Plato, Repub. 3. pag. 415. gives us. aPhe- 
nician Fable, touching the original Fraternitie of al men , which he 
makes to be the foundation of Polities : is$ a yae Ih ndvlss 6 
&F.Ty #5A8 dIAget, ax” 6 Oeds TAd7]ov , Forr B Uuls Ineyel apy 092 
xgvedy, KC. Ve are indeed al, who converſe together in the Citie, Bre- 


Gold, 
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Go'd, and thoſe who are to aſſiſt them, as Silver ;, the Ruled are but as 
Iron and Brafſſe. Two things are here laid down, (1) That al 
the Members of a politic Societie are 5woysrn;, borne out of the 
Earth, that commun Mother, and therefore a Fraternitie. (2) 
Yet ſo as that this Fraternitie may not deſtroy the diſtinct Orders 
of 8gy6rloy 1} dg xoulen, Governors and Governed. This Amitie and 
Fraternitie is {ometimes termed Familiaritie , which Defimit... Plat, 
is thus deſcribed : gixero7us Tavry ares xorarke, Familiaritie 1s a 
Communion or Societie of the ſame kind. Sometimes it is ſtiled Fel- 
lowſhip , which is thus defined : $rayge!/a pinia x31 owilear, Fellow- 

p is an Amitie according to the. ſame cuſtome of hife, According to _ : 
the Civil Law, a Societte is defined, a right of Fraternitie. Thence Soctetas eſt 
Bacon, in. the Life of Henry VIL.- tels us , (what we al know by F* mas 
experience) That Colleges and Societies of Merchants and Artificers, 
according to. the Engliſh made , are. called Fraternities. So the Py- 
thagoreans called, in imitation of the Eſſezes, their Societie pegs 
Teelan, 4 Fraternitie, Plato Carried this Amitie and Fratcyraitie 10 
faras to take away al diſtinction of mexmand tum, and to reduce 
al to a communitie of Goods. So Repub. 5. par. 462. pul apa 
eeſwvlar os Th mor Tordd\ phutTEs, T2,7T8 wy T0 uh emer, Theſe 
words Mine and not Mine are not uſed in the (#tie. And pag. 464. 
he gives the reaſon of this communitie of althings: Hizae 78 
$YrAnudle Tg; amis 5% Gtxfhotlar 5 aur, Ne T8 wnd\va io cn 
TI walw T3 onua, T8 I da xoivds There are no contentions or 
Law-ſ.uts each with other , becauſe none. ſha! have any thing proper ta 
himſelf, but hi: own perſon : althings elſe are commun to. al, This 
communitie of althings, if wel bounded, and not abuſed , may be 
of great uſe in ſome caſes z as in the primitive Churches it was a 
great effe&t of that Fraternitie. and Amitie which was among 
them, as AZ. 2.44; 45, 46. Thence Plato., Repub. 5. pad. 463, AR. 2. 44,46." 
F.Þ oxtiov os kanry venice x, aiy#, He eftimes and ca!s his familiar © 
friend as himſ-if. We find this Fraternitie and Communitie eſla- 
bliſht to an high degree by Lycurgws in the Spartan Republic, as 
Plutarch in the Life of Lycurgus, pag. 4-9, &Cc. relates-: © Lycurgus 
* perſuaded the Spartans. to make. a new diviſion of their Lands 
*equally among themſelves; to live from thenceforth as Brethren 
©together, ſo that none ſhould ſeek to go before each other, ſave 
£11 virtue only : thinking there ſhould be no difference or in- 

* equalitie among inhabitants of one Citie , but the reproches of 


*tuhoneſtie .and praiſe. of virtue---. Further he made pe 
h | Law 


*®>weus 


x66 
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Religion the 
principal foun- 
dation of Poli- 


Religion the princepal foundation of Polities. Book'l, 
©Law for eating and drinking , and againſt Feſtcs and Banquets, 
<Firſt he commanded them to cat together al of one meat, and 
© chiefly of thoſe he had permitted by his Ordinance, In theſe 
© commun Repaſtes, which the Cretians called 4zdria,-and the 
©Lacedemonians.Phizztia ; either becauſe they were places where. 
<inthey learned to live ſoberly , from Phids, to ſave or ſpare; or 
<elſe becauſe their amitie and friendſhip grew there one towards 
'<another, as if they would have called them 7h:l;tia Love-feſtes, 
© by changing into /. And Plato, Leg. 11. pag. 915. makes men- 


-tion of ſuch a kind of Lowe-fefte in uſe among the Grecians. His 
-words are : #egvwy 5 with # beroulver bggrile gixey may gin Rc, 


IT: that kind of Feſfte, which is made up of Symbols or Collations , and 
called YpgyOr, and celebrated among friends, &C. This Yegy@ or Love 
fete was ior the preſervation of love and amitie among thoſe 
of the ſame Societie ; which was in uſe alſo among the Jews, as it 
appears by their Feſte after the Paſſeover z whence the Grecians 
feem to have borrowed their cuſtome, as the Chriſtians their Zove- 
feftes, mentioned Jude 12, See more of the nature of this Friend. 
ſhip, Philoſ. Gen. P.1,1.3.c.3. ſett.6. $.1, &C. h 

6. The principal Foundation and Ligament of al politic Fraterntie 
and Societie ts Religion. Thus Plato, Leg. 4. pag. 713. yelw f' 6my 
.0Y Toi5Tu F ToAty Tet SWovoud0u3% , 73 7% aandes 5% 1 yoo 51 brler 
SeanitorI © © Groupe niye, But it behoved, if the Citie be defrgned 
by this name, that it be called by the name of God himſelf, who « the 
true Lord of wiſe men, His mind is, that a Citie ought to be com- 
poſed of wiſe virtuoſe men, who have God for their Lord, and 
therefore may be called the Citie of God, Whence he addes: 


Aiyn JN xy, vw £&7@- 6 Aoy© danfeig jeu ©; ws fowy dv Wortuv wi 
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. &c. Namely this Diſcourſe reteining the veſtigia of the primigenous 


Truth teacheth, that there wil be no ceſſation of evils and troubles n 
thoſe (ities, whatſoever they be, in which not God, but ſome mere mor- 
tal ruleth : but it commandeth, that, with al poſſible endeavors we im- 
tate that life, which was under Saturne , 5. e. 1n the golden Ape of 
the ſtate of Innocence, in which Religion and Virtue flouriſhed, 
Thence in his Pohticus, pag. 290. Plato acquaints us, "Aryvaler if 
Tec: Peoria yoels iteglixns #exe,&c. That among the Egypttans it 15 
not lawful for a King to rule without a Prieſthood : yea if any one out 
of the. Royal lixe ſhould by violence uſurpe the Empire, he 4s forced - 

x 
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beinitiated in Sacreds. Moreover in many (ities of Grece, and jþe- 

cally among you |_ Athenians] thou ſhalt find the chief Sacreds to be 

infuuted by the ſupreme Magiſtrates. For among you they ſay , that 

the moFÞ auguſt Sacreds and mot ancient Rites of Religion are commit-= 

ted to the charge of the King created. By which he ſhews how much 

the ſupreme Magiltrate, both among the Egyptians and Grecians, 

mas concerned for the conſervation of Religion. -Thence Campa- 

nella, Pol. cap. 8. pag. 156. ſaith, * That the Prieſthood acts Gods 

Part in an Empire: therefore there never was any Republic or 

©YSocietie of men, nor yet can be without a Prieſthood. So eſſen- 

tial is Religion to politic. Societies. How much the Civil Magi- 

ſtrate is to concerne himſelf for the conſervation of Religion is 

evident from the promiſe and practice of David, Pſal. 75. 2. When pg, 55. 2, 3. 


2 ſhal receive the cougregation, I wil judge uprightly. David promy; 
nh 


ſeth in theſe words , that when he ſhould obtain the ful guber 
tion of the Kingdoms, he would adminiſter it with juſtice , and 


_ #ettleReligion, which was then miſerably diſſolved. So it fol- 


lows v. 3. The earth and al the inhabitants thereof are difſolved : I 
bear up the pillars of ut. By the Earth he means the Judaic King- . 
dome, which was __ very diſlolute : but, faith he, 7 ds or 
[by an Enallage of Tenſes] 1 wi bear up, or confirme, the pillars 


thereof. Some by pillars underſtand ju and religioſe Magiſtrates : 


others, Religion and Fuſtice, which are the primarie pillars of a 
Nation, and theſe David promiſeth to conlirme, when King. That 
Religion is the principal Pillar of any State Plato more expreſle- 
ly inculcates, Repx3. 4. pag. 424. where he premits this as a pre- 
liminary propoſition : xj wlw Toarleia idr my amet pinoy , © ty 
vile, vary xvxa@* ataroiin, For a Republic, if it be once wel be- 
gun, doth always encreaſe as a circle, Whereby he ſhews , that the 
perfetion of a Republic dependes greatly on a good beginning. 
Thence he procedes to ſhew, That the bei beginning and perfe- 
Gon of a Republic conſiſtes in Religion, which he ſymbolically ex- 
preſſeth under the notion of Iuſec : 73 3. gvaaxlnewy ws Fomeyy n+ 
7%09d Te 01xoountioy Tois puantiv peep. 'H you megroula obry pa- 
Sos nevidues muggSuogun Therefore the Fortreſſe, as it ſeems , in 
which the Office of the Keepers is conſtituted, conſiſtes in Muſic. And 
the prevarication hereof doth ſecretly ſteal into and infinence mens 
minds. (1) By the Keepers he underſtands the Magiſtrates, whom-he 
makes to be Conſervators of the Laws. (2) He faith, the For- 


treſſe and ſtrong Tower of theſe Conſervators of the Laws canliltes-- 
in. 


OY 
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. in the Diſcipline of Muſic. That by the Diſcipline of Muſic muſt be 
underltoou Relzzren, is evident by-the coherence, as alſo by the 
uſe 'of this phrale elſewhere : For Plato, herein following the Py- 
thagorean mode, ſtileth Yirrue and Religion Muſic or Flarmonie, 
(3) He faith, the prevarication or perverſion of Religion hath a great 
force and efficace for the corrupting mens minds : and therefore the pre- 
ſervation of it* has great influence on the wel-being of Societies, 
[Thence, in his Leg.12. pag.966. he ſaith : May &y 3x & oF xanaicay 
Isi 7d au Tos Os, 3 Sh anedy Sremrearapueba; w;-cick T6, x, Ins 
waiyoylar xvewr Swaptaes, CC. Is not this one of t1e chiefeſt things, con- 
cerning which we have hitherto much diſcourſed, namely touching God, 
that he is, and how great and auguſt his forces are, as to human af- 
faires ? Whence he concludes: That no one ought to be eledted to 
the Office of a public Magiſtrate, % ut Yo, x, S1ameTonnire wes 
-wita, ſave he that is divine or religioſe, and additted to divine ſtudies, 
Wherein he aſlertcs (1) That the knowlege of God is the beſt 
Wiſdome and the very Soul of Virtue. (2) That nothing is 
more Srairevloy, impolitic, or againlt the intereſt 'of a politic S0- 
Cietic, than the ignorance of God, and neglect of Religion: For 
without Laws a Republic cannot be happy : neither can there be 
good Laws without a prudent knowlege of what is beſt : neither 
can there be a prudent knowlege of what is beſt, without the 
knowlege of God. (3) He ſhews alſo that a Republic cannot 
be happy without Yirtze , which alſo belongs to Religion, (4) 
Having placed Religion as the Foundation of an happy Republic, 
he explicatcs the parts thereof, ſuch as are moſt influential on 
politic Bodies, namely the-kyowlege of the Deitie , his Providence, 
Fuſtice, '&c. Thus elſewhere Plato makes Religion to be the 
principal -Fundamen of a Republic, and thence more ancient: 
wherefore the firſt care of Legiſlators and Politicians, in order to 
the right-conſtitution of any Republic, as alſo for the preſerva- 
tion thereof, ought to be for the eſtabliſhment of Religion. The 
like Ariſtotle, Eth.l. 1. c.13. nov 371 I 3 monilindy eidbru ne; 
Ta i Juylw* eary x, + obanuds Fregntooyla, x; mar caua, It's 
manife$t that a Politician onght to know what concernes the Soul, #i 
the that wil cure the eyes, muſt underſtand the whole bodie, His de- 
ſigne is to ſhew that it belongs to Politicians and Stateſmen to 

Make the people happy , and thence to make them virtuoſe, 
Campanella, Polit. cap.7. tels us, © That three Cauſes, (to ſpeak 

» Politicly) found and governe Empires , namely God , om 
4 an 
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©and Occaſion ; but in ſome Empires one is more viſible, in ſome 
another. In the Hebraic Kingdome God was more viſible; in 
© the Roman, Prudence ; 1n the Spaniſh , Occaſion. Although phy- ]. 
* ſically God is the Caule of al other Cauſes. Whence Cap. 8. he 
addes : © That aſGovernements (except wicked Machiavel) have 
*acknowleged, tat Prudence doth not ſo far avail, as to fore- 
*know what Goods or Evils are approching; therefore al Na- 
*tions have had recourſe to God, &c. But how much the Intereſt 
of any politic Bodie or State lies involved in that of Religion, is 
excellently laid down by Padre Paul the Venetian, that pious and 
great Politician, as we find it in his Life, pag. 161, © Touching the 
©proviſions that were to be made from time to time with the . 
f Senators, the Father gave his opinion and counſel vivs voce and | 
© vehemently upon al occurrents, having always taught and incul- 
©cated, that not only for Truth and Conſcience ſake , but even 
for Neceſſitie and Reaſons of State every faithful man, but moſt 
© of al Princes ought to invigilate the maintenance and conſerva- 
*tion of Religion. He affirmed, that to this end God had con- 
c ſtituted Princes as his Liextenants, in thoſe States wherein the 
© Church was planted, and cenferred their greatneſle on them, to 
©make them Proteftors, Defenders , Conſervators of the holy 
© Church, as ſacred Scripture makes mention : in which calling 
*the greateſt of them can never give a ſufficient diſcharge of 
<himſelf, except it be by a godly and vigilant care in, maters of 
*Religion. Thus that great Maſter of Wiſdome and true Chri- 
ſtan Politics, How much Religion is the ſupport of States, is 
wel determined by Solomon , the wiſeſt Politician , or rather by 
Chriſt himſelf, Prov. 8, 15. By me Kings reigne, &C. Or, as ſome 
render it, 1 me, z.e, in the exalting of me Kings reigne molt 
proſperouſly. The exaltation-of Chriſt is the ſupport and exal- 
tation of States : Religion is both the conſervant and promovent 
Canſe of States, 1 King. 11.37, 38. Feroboam held his Crown by 
It. So Dent, 9. 25, 29. ; 
$. 3. Having finiſht the original and principal Cauſcs of po- The Ends of Po- 
litic Societies, we now deſcend to its principal Ends, which, in Utits 
the Platonic Definition are al included in that notign, #gs - : 
wSaoriar, for the Beatitude , or wel-being of a politic Bodie. This 
politic Beatitude implies many particulars. As 1. The Glorie of Gods Glorie. 
God, which is the laſt end not only in Ethic or moral, but alſo 


In politic Beatitude, Thus Plato, Ley. 4. pag. 713. aſſures us, 
. That 


L709: 


Vrtute 


Parte. 


That al manner of evils wil befal that State , where Gad reignes mot, 
And he addes the reaſon, pag. 715. 6 wv Os dgylw 76 x} T6 
7lw, QC. God hath in himſelf the principe , and end and midale of al. 
things : 4.e, althings not only natural and moral , but alſo politic 
have their origine from God, dependence on him , and therefore 
ought to end in him, as their main Centre, Whence, pag. 716, . 
5.3 Ouds yuiy. marley yeuudruy wiregy ay Ein wdnire, KC. But God 
z5 to us principally the meaſure of althings. Laſtly, pag. 717. he addes: 
oxoms why oy. v7 3. SG coder, Kc Thi namely the Worlhip 
and Service of God? zs the primary end of our life, unto which al our 
ations ought to collime , as arrows to their Scope, Thence he pro- 
cedes, according to his-blind capacitie, to ſhew how we ought to 
honor and worſhip God. Hence, 

2. Another principal end: of politic Societie-is to render men. 
virtuoſe, and like unto God. This indeed Plato greatly inculcates, 
So Leg.4-. pag. 716. he ſaith, That a good man fellows God, and 
is like unto him, and therefore only fit to honor and wor ſhip him-, whicl 
gives ſtabilitie to. a State. So Leg. 12. he makes the knowlege 
of God and Virtue the great pillars and principal end of Politics, 
Thence Leg. g. pag. 877. he ſaith : I 7h ys monuy The anThs wu 
Xus. os botaldTss Ts x, uTuyaodTes uertact x7! Seraypry, It behoveth 
a Citie to have its Families, ſo far as it may be , moſt holy and moſt 
happy. Wherein he ſeems to place the happinelle of a Citie in 
its Holnefſe and Virtue, SO Alcibiad, 1. pag. 134. #u deg. oli 78: 
36Y wi 715 odgpay x, ayal3; 5 ivSahore Gre, It cannot therefore be, 
that any ſhould be happy unleſſe good. Whence he addes : Therefore, 
A:cibiades, Cities want not Wals or N aval forces to render them 
happy :. neither can they be ſo by a multitnede of men, or by the majitt 
tude of power without Virtue. Bi i pane Ta Tis matws Tear 
oebas of XRAG; » dgeTHs 00) peraborioy Tolg. roabras , But if thin. 
doeſt purpoſe to governe the Republic rightly and worthily , Virtue is to 
be communicated to thy Citizens. Thence Definit. Plat. pag. 413- 
TIoa:7ixt , politic Phileſophic is defined , &irghun naxay xj ovupicnr 
Tay, 4 Science of things hone#t and utile : Alſo, &5iun aontlizt 1s- 
MxauoTuys os ones, 4 Science effective of FuStice in the Citie. Tre 
like Ariſtotle, in his Ethics, /. 1. c. 13. hox# 3 4.5 x7! daifear TE. 
artinds afeh Texrlu pie meaovn BLMSTH. yas Ths moxbTar ay" 
025. Toiiv, x) of row Sans; KK. And it ſeems , that he who 
really a Politician gives his mind and endeavors chiefly to:this ; [name- 
ly Virtue] becauſe his defigue is ro make Citizens goo! and obeazent” 

fe. 
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ro Laws.. We have inſtances hereof in the Cretenſian and Lacede- 

monian Legiſlators : who made it the grand deſigne to promove 
Virtue, So 4.1. c.g. he faith, 4d mis moni Tha@, derres 
iridauls * 71 3 mad lu Gruinacy TucTA The works Tires x dye 
bus 765 moAiTas Tolhoa, x, Tegxlinds of xanay, We made the laſt end 
of politic Phuloſophie to be the chiefeſt Good : but this makes it the chief- 
eſt Concerne to render the Citizens wel qualified, and good, and A- 
gents of the be things. Such illuſtrious notices had theſe poor 
Pagans of the eſſential connexion between Virtue and true Po- 
litics. 

3. Another principal end of politic Socittie is the good of the whole, 
xt only of particulars, Thus Plato, Repub. 4. pag. 420. s ulw mes 
Taro bakbmoples Þ monty Cixilops, imas fs T1 nuiv YWrOr boar Srags- 
Erlas fuSauuey, dn Iras Tat pdrice 3ann wins, We conſtitute 4 
Cite, not for this end, that ſome one particular number of Citizens be 
ſeparately happy, but principally that the whole Citie be ſo, The like 
he ſubjoins : yuv ws Ty $vSaiuorn mhdTloſv , us Smnabifles Gnlyes 
-y Ty Tours rus TIyas Forts, dan balw,, Now therefore we frame 4 
Republic as happy, when not a few only therein are ſuch , but the 
whole, That the public good is a principal end of al Politie, and 
politic Societie Plaro frequently aſlertes. So Repub. 1. pag. 345: 
$70 } oulw Tyays vw I) grayram tra nuty iwonoyely, WREey ag- 
"lo , xalioov deyhs wndert dnaw 73 GeaTISOY Grown, i ncire Ta 
epxocip 7% x) Veeanworirg, Ty 74 monlixg x iStaling dgxs » But 
now I eftimed it neceſſary for us to confeſſe, that al Empire, as Empare, 
muFt regard the good of none other , but ſuch as are ſubjef to that 
\Empire, and committed to its care, whether it be in politic or private 
Empire. Then he addes : ws «yi auroiow wpbacres doo lu on Th 
apytir, dMAG Tois agoptdors, As if the profit from that dignitre of 
governins were not to returne to them, but to thoſe that are Tubjedt fo 
them. By which he inſtruces us, that Magiſtrates ought to 1n- 
tend not their private intereſt, but the public. Again, he faith: 
monrhoy TiTo 3 @v T5 whe Poxwn Bixlicoy var, That muZt be done 
which ſeews beſt for the Citie. And elſewhere he ſaith, Thet neither 
Republics nor Laws are good, but ſeditioſe, when the public good is not 
principally regarded. Thence Leg. 9. pag. 859. he tels us, That 
Legiſlators ought to put on the perſon of a Father, not of a Tyrant ,1.e. 
they ought to aim atthe public good , not their own private ad- 
vantage : For public Laws ought to regard public good. But of 
this more in what follows of politic Adminiſtrations, Laws, and 
Magiſtrates, Hence, Y 2 4. Du 
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4. eWUntial Aſſiſtance is another principal end of politic Societie, 
Tiis Plato, Repub. 2. pag. 369. largely philoſophiſetn on, as that 
which gave the original foundation to al politic Societies. He 
begins thus: Thyvelas .mbarg, ined Tuyydre uf ina fn aire» 
ans, dMAamornaey wii, SC. A Citie thence received its origine, be- 
cauſe none of us was of himſe f ſufficient, but deficient as to many thingy, 
Thence he addes : 'meive 5 wry [Cil. aiaxy] ws Torksy Huilics 
Yeeie, But our neceſſitie, as it ſeems , wil make this Citie, (1) He 
makes our neceſlitie and indigence that which firſt gave origine 


'toal Cities and politic Societies. (2) Tie cauſe of this necell- 


Gen. 2.18, 


A politic Bodiz 
o Citie what. 


tie he makes to be the zſuffcience of al men to live of themſelves, 
without mutual afliſtances each from other : FHerce it was, faith 
he, that men at fir5Þ conugregatea 1nto Societies, for the mutual reiuf 
each of other, according to that general EdiCt of God, Gey.2, 18, 
It is not o00d that man ſhould be alone : wiiich , albeit there 1r re- 
gards conjugal Societie, yet it may be extended to al politic $0- 
cietie. For, as Ariſtotle faith, It was neceſſary, gunSudl 1% Tv ans 
dAMHAGY wh Sunauiees &ra, that they conſuciate together, who cant 
ſubſiſte without each others aſſiſtance, Thence P:ato procedes to 
ſhew the various degrees of Veceſſitie , which forced men to con- 
gregate-into-politic Societies. (1) *Anae wir mewrn ys x} wiyin 
AS yeeray, i Tis Teogihs miggorteuvi, oy nvains x, Coy frexa, Their 
and greateſt kind of neceſſutie is the proviſion of food , that we ma) 
fubſite and live. (2) Advries 5 urnmnas, the ſecond, of Habitation, 
(3) Teirn, 6diTQ@- xy 4 ToisTov, the third, of Raiment and ſuch like 
Now for the ſupplie of theſe neceſlities, he. faith there mult be in 
2. politic Societte varietie of Arrsficers; for al are notufficient for 
al employments ; neither muſt any one invade the office of ano 
ther; but every one ought to take that part as is molt proper to 
him, of which more in what immediately follows $. 4... 

$. 4. From what has been laid down touching the Conſtitution 
and Ends of Politie, we may with facilitie delinzate the 
Idea of a politic Badie, as alſo what 1is- preſervative or deſirultin 
thereof. The Grecians uſually confine the notion of a politic Bi 
die to a Citze;, becauſe at firſt their Republics and Polities were 
uſually confined to one ſingle Citie. Plato's Idea of a Grie wit 
its origine we have, in. what immediately precedes, hinted. Ht 
IVES IT us, Repub. 2. pag. 369. (as before) making the neceſſities 
of men the ground of their conſociation ; adding, "Our Hi 4g 
Izzo Cary ANG aNvoy £7 avs 7 5 bn dv net, moor di 


uh 
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ive, mewn; is iev oiknny ayHiegy]es xemoris Te x Bendes * Twry T5 
Ewoxig $05 a Tory Grout Therefore in this manner whies one aſſo- 
ciated to himſelf another , ſcing there was need of many for that af- 
faire, n:ceſſitie cauſed, that thoje firs} men congregated many into one 
ſeat and place of habitation, as companions and coadjutors each of other, 
This companie of men we cal a Citie, Wherein he. gives us a ſum- 
mary deſcription of a Cirze, its Origine, End, Mater, and conſtity- 


tive Parts; which he more copioſcly explicates in what follows. 


(1) He makes the origine, end, and occaſion of mens-congre- 
gating into Cities to be commun neceſſities and mutual aſſiſtan- 
ces. This he more fully explicates in what immediately follows : 


Meradifon oy 4n\& dp, & T1-vitad)fonr, 3 weranauCayn, cul Or 


ain dyueiyoy 3), But one avain impartes what he hath to the other, 
or recerveth from his companion ; thus mxtually giving and receiv. ng 
each from other ;, accounting this way of reciprocal communication ever 
b:#, Mutual aſſiſtance and communication 1s the original end 
and occafion of al pelitic Societies. The ſum is this: Men being 
not in their ſingle capacities wregxers, ſelf-ſufficient, they find them- 
ſelves under an eſſential obligation to- congregate eg Ewaniay into 
Corporations, That ſo they might aſliſt each other by their mutual 
xetyoria, Or converſation, Which conliſtes 1n their giving to, and 
receiving from cach other. (2) As to. the Azter of a Citie, as 
alſo other politic Bodies, he tels-us, Th. it zs not ſufficient thar 
it conliſte of three or four members, but there mult be a Sociztie 
of different Orcupations and Offices. This he infiſtes on, pag. 369, 
& 370. #A#ywy o $f goMTEy i TeTlapuy, GH TA; magprrdiah oy &- 
Xp, There is need ther fore of more than fo:r to provide theſe 
things of which we have ſpoken : i.e. Food , Raiment , Habitations, 
and other Convenences;, for which he tels us, that there 1s ned 
of Husbandmen , and al n#1nner of Artificers. And he gives his 
reaſon for it, pag. 370. 3rr meoToy @ quirau xa © wary GnuG 
btdow, dd Nagipar F- quay, am in dns Fey DEIGH Becauſe 
truly firit every one #5 not borne alike to every one, biit very diverſe. in 
natxre, therefore one is natural'y more inclined to one works. Thus 
allo par. 371, aanivay SN mogoev T5 4 TH dmear Iiupay Ja nutv 
Ty AH, Therefore our Citie needs mary Husbandmen and other Ar - 
ificers, And he gives the reaſon in what follows : @v JV ivexe 1 Kor 
Yvaviey Womoz et TAY wiionuW, For which carſes, namely that thene 
might be a free Commerce and Trade, we have inſtituted a Citie, SO 
that the main end of a Citie being freedome of commerce and mutual 


conver [4- - 
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converſation; it's neceſſary that there be a multitude or communi- 


. tie to conſtitute the ſame. (3) As to the formal Conſtitution of a 


Citie, as of al-other politic Societies , he faith, this xozrarie, Com- 


 mnion mult not be dratia, a Confuſion, but althings mult be tranſ. 
.acted g7 wiakias, with Entaxie Or good Order , which Le termes 
- Fuſtice, as it conſiſtes in the preſcribing to each member his pro- 
-per ranke, place, office and exercice 1n the politic Bodie. For this 


ood Order .Or univerſal Fuftice requires [1] That. every member 
as his proper place and worke preſcribed to him; and that he 


take diligent heed not to invade the office and worke of another, 


Which invaſion Plato greatly condemnes, as aoauregypoown x) 44" 


> AolezoTegyporum, A Curioſe and pragmatic interpoſitiox 11 other mens 


affaires. [2] That there be a due obſervation of the diſtin& 
Orders. «gybrlwy.x} agyextuary, Of Governors aud Governed. (4) 
Laſtly, he makes 7d aAipope, the plenitude and perfettion of a Citic 


-or Republic to conſiſte in the fore-mentioned communitie and 


multitude under their different offices, conſpiring together and 
-falling into one certain harmonie, for the commun utilitie of tae 
whole. Thence Definit. Platon. pag. 4-15. Tloxes, 4 Gtze is defined, 


-vrxno1s while dvbgdaray xomets Shywast yeuuey, an habitation of ' 


a.multitude of men uſing the ſame commun Decretes or Conſtitutions: 
Alſo, #x30©- arVgaror ad viuey # awrky oylay, a mu.titude of men, 
which are under the ſame Law, Whence it is added : Iliages dpird 
-xaTd ao; oedis monireias, TheVirtue of a Citie ts the conſtitution of 
a right Politie, Whence al{0 aoailixds, a Politician Or Stateſma! 
is defined, - &r5imoy whatus xaraorivis, oe that underſtandes the 

conftitution of a Citie or Republic. | 
Agreadly to thoſe Platonic Philoſophemes Ari/Fotle , in his Po- 
ltics, 1..& 5. makes a Citie to be a kind of animate or animal 
nature, For look as an Animal, rightly diſpoſed according to 
nature, is compoſed of certain proportionate parts mutually or- 
dinate, and communicating each to other , as alſo to the whole 
their exercices'and operations; ſo in like manner a Citie, when 
duely diſpoſed and inſtituted, is conſtituted of ſuch proportio- 
-nate parts, for the mutual aide and aſſiſtance each of other. And 
ſuch as the comparation of an Animal and his parts is as to ſ# 
nitte , ſuch is that of a Citie or Republic and its-parts , as to 
tranquillitie. And what is ſanitie, according to the Philoſophemes 
of the wiſeſt Phyſiologiſtes, but tia or wratia, a cod Diſpoſition 
-Or right Order of al parts in the Animal , whereby they are on 

.Citate 


» 
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citated perfectly to exert al exercitations and operations conve- 
nient to their nature: according to which Analogie or propor- 
tion the Trangquititie of a Citie or Republic is nothing elſe but 
its coratia, good Order Or right Diſpoſition of al its parts connected 
together by ſome commun Law, as Mirſilme. Patavinus , that . 
great Politician, in his Defenſor pacis', cap. 2. pag. 6. has wel de- 
termined. Cicero defines a Republic, Rem popu'i, the Aﬀaire of the 
People : and he defines the People, a Societie of the multitude, conſo- Popuſus coetus * 
ciated by the conſent of Right and communion of Uti/itie + 4. e. aACcord- multitudinis ju- - 
ing to ourEngliſh Phraſeologie, The people are 4 Societi: conſociated ris conſenſu 8&- 
by commun conſent and according to ſome Law, for public Good, This utilitaris com- 
Straho alſo, ib. 16. makes to be the origine and formal conſtitu- Mane ET 
tion of al ancient politic Societies , as we ſhal ſhew$.F5. on that ts 
head of Legiſlation. A. People is defined by Auguſtin, de (vv. Dei, 
l. 1g, C. 24. 4 Societie of the rational multitude conſociatcd for concor- 
dant communion, in thoſe things they conſent unto, Which is by ſo. 
much the better, by how much the more they concord in what. 
is belt; and by ſo much the worſe by how much the more they 
concord in things that are worle. And as the proceſle of Nature 
and Art is always from things leſle perfect, to that which is more 
perfe&t ; ſo it hath been with al Societies, which begin at firſt. 
only with two ,* 44 and Woman , Gen, 2. 18,%c. which Plato-- 
termes arP&gyvror. Whence this imperfect Societie extended it ſelf”. 
to more pertect families : and then domeſtic Societie extended 
it ſelf to Paous, 5.e. to the Societie of Yillages : for anciently 
Parani were thoſe in the ſame Pagus or Yillaze, who dranke of the 
ſams yy, or Dor. reys-. This Societie of Villages at laſt ex- 
tended it {elf to that of a /zrie; as this, to that:of a Republic; 
as. Ariſtot. Polit. 1, 1, c.1. A (tie was at firſt inſtituted for the. 
ſecuritie, preſervation, and wel-being of the whole. Hence a - 
Citic is defined by Auzuſtin, de Civit, lib. 15... cap. 8. A multitude 
of men colletted together by ſome commun bond of Societie. So alfo, 
de Givit. Des, 1. 1. c. 15. he ſaith, A Citie 1s nothing elſe but a con- 
cord multitude of men. Thence Grotius, de Fure bells, pag. 6. defines - 
a-Cie, a companie of men corſxiated together for the -enjoyment of - 
the ſame Ripht and commun Utilitie, Wherein note (1) The ge 
neric Idea of a Citie, which is a Companie Or. Communitie , 1. e.-per- | 
fe : for it is eſſential to a Citie , both as to Mater and Forme,” .. 
that it be perfefF. It is perfett as to Miter, in thatit is compoſed 
oEal. manner of Artificers and Orcupations neceſſary — ſab- - 
ENCE. .: 
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ſiſtence and welfare of a Communitie. * It is alſo perfett as ty 
Forme, as it has a perfect Order and Regiment, for the conſervation 
and gubernation thereof. (2) Whence follows the formal con- 
ſtituton of a Citie , which conliſtes in its regular conſoriation , of 
which before. (3) Thence alſo its End is, for the enjoyment of the 
fame Right and commun Utilitie , of which alto in what precedes, 
Touching a Citie , its conſtitution and perfection ſce more fully 
that pious and great Reformer, not only of Religion, but alſoof 
Philoſophie, Savonarola, Epit. Ethice, I. 10. | 

6. 5. Having hitherto diſcuſſed and explicated the eſſential 
Conſtitution of a Politie and politic Bodie , we now paſle on to 


'the Empire thereof, which conliſtes in Legiſlation and Adminiſtra- 


102 or Juriſdiction. That al politic Bodies are bounded and go- 
verned by Laws has been already proved, $. 2. And we find a clear 
account hereof in Strabo, Geopr. l. 16. Toailino? 3yles Sm megcayunr 
1&- xuv8 tao, &c. Men that are politic or civil do lead their lives 
after one commun Law, appointing them what to do : for otherwiſe, 
that a multitude ſhould , without harmonie among themſelves, concur 
in the doing of one thing, it is impoſſible. Of what great uſe Lays 
are forthe right ordering and governing Republics and al politic 
Bodies is wel laid down by Plato, Protag. pag. 326. where ſpeak- 
ing of the Educafion of Youth, he ſaith , That after they depart 
from under their Preceptors, the Republic compels them to learne the 
Laws, and to live according thereunto;, a certain Formule being fre- 
med, that ſo none alt raſhly according to their own wils : but as Wrr 
ting-maſters preſcribe ſuch as begin to write certain half-letters, and 
ſtrokes of the pen thereby to forme their hand, ws 5 w, n won viuus 
Vnoyean ace, ayalay x, Taruby vouoleray Lvenudle, x7! TeTr; drey- 
xdZes x, dgem exe * os S oy Gurds Bairy TiTay, xoadCe , KC. 
So the Republic, having framed a Formule of Laws, invented by good 
and ancient Legiſlators, according to their | ogg compels both thuſe 
that governe and thoſe that are governed to att : but if any tranſ- 
greſſe their bounds , him they puniſh : which kind of puniſhment they 


cal whuyau, {orrettion. 


The neceſitie of 1, Touching the Ieceſſitie of Laws, we have an excellent Dil- 


LAWS» 


ſcourſe in Plato, Leg. 9 p.874 o; deg vis avleurog drayraior TN: 
x) Civ x7! vous, 3 wndNv Nagigeny of wavry d2croTeruy Syciar. 1 J | 
alTia TsToy id, Ts quais avlewroy sIivds quelar we myyovydi T4 T4 
Couupigey]e dyfeurog dis aronTHey, x) view 73 fharigay, an Sued 
T6 xz t0tat'y megTleiy, Cc, It's neceſſary that Laws be framed for _= 

that 
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that ſo they may live according to Laws : for if they ſhould live with- 
out theſe, they would in nothing differ from the ſavage beſtes. The 
cauſe a rs this ; becauſe no mans wngenie is ſo framed by nature, 
45 that he ſhould certainly know what conduceth to the commun utilitic 
of human life : or if he ſhould know what is beſt, yet he is not always 
able or willing to att the ſame, This grand reaſon of State indu- 
cing a necefiitie of Laws he explicates inthe parts thereof, (1) 
He faith it is very-difficult without Laws for any to underſtand 
what moſt conduceth to the public good , which 1s the meaſure 
and bond of Societies. SO pag. 875. mg@roy yanemiy ors monrrt- 
x5 44 aande! Tixry © 73 iftoy Ma T3 xeon dd ſeu wire, For firſt 
* is very difficult | without Laws] to kyow what that public, not pri- 
vate, interest is, which true politic Diſcipline 15 to provide for. Thence 
he addes : (2) Seuregzy 5 tay dex x) 73 yraral Tis GTt Tebra 57w 
Tipuxs, QC. Moreover, although peradventure ſome one may, by the aide 
of politic Science, abundantly underſtand theſe things, yet if it be ſo, 
that he hath gained an abſolute power, and is not hr to the check, 
of any other, he wil not be able throughout his life to perſevere in this 
reſolution of preferring the pnblic Intereſt as beft , and of poſtponing 
his private concernes after the public utilitie , but mortal nature al- 
ways impels him to his proper interest and private opportunitie ; which 
without al reaſon flies from grief and perſues pleaſure--- and thence 
wil fil the Citie with al manner of evil, Theſe are the principal rea- 
ſons which enforce the eſtabliſhment of Laws, namely mens ig- 
norance of what is beſt, and their ſtrong inclination to promove 
their private intereſt, more than the public good. Whence he 
concludes : ze! Taire einoſs Tis arfewnrouy gvon: Inmvls, Joig wolpy 
Yynleis, muygraCtir Swun]ls din, vouor 6 Ny av Neto of dggorray auTy, 
&c. Namely, if any mortal were indued with ſuch a nature, as could 
' underſtand the public good, and were, by a divine affiation, made apt 
ro undertake the ſame , ſuch an one would not need Laws or their 
Emyire, But ſuch a Divine nature, addes he, is no where to be 
found, and therefore there remains an abſolute neceſlitie of Laws, 
to inſtruct men in what is their dutie, to reſtrain them from the 
proſecution of their private intereſt and luſts, as alſo to conſtrain 
them to what is good. Laws have much more force-to compel 
men to their dutie, than the wiſeſt of men : For let men, though 
never ſo wiſe and juſt, oppoſe themſelves in the wiſeſt and moſt 
juſt manner to the irregularities of others, yet how inefficacious 


are their endeavors for reformation ! what TN 
they 
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they meet with from thoſe they endeavor to reforme ? Yet let 
the ſame perſons be inſtructed 1n their dutie by a Law, and they 
are with more facilitie convinced thereof and inclined thereto: 
and why ? becauſe they preſume the Law doth ſpeak withont 
prejudice, partialitie, and private interelt : therefore they look 
on it as the Oracle of God. | 

2. As for the Oripine of Laws, Plato aſſures us, That the beſt 
are ſuch as come from God. For he faith, S1n/ wh wndiva your 
Oerery pndRy, No mere mortal can make Laws to purpoſe. Wheieby 
he initructes us, that a Republic ought not to depend on mere 
Comments of men, but on {ome Divine Law, nams<ly the eternal 
Mind and Wil, which is the fource of al truce politic Laws, 
Whence alſo he ſaith : @s3y $3 mes 7 mhs wagws xalaorelu tr 
xaneus)s, &C. Let us therefore cal upon God fpr the right diſpoſition 
of the Citie, and that he favoring us may .be preſent , and grait our 
requeſts, and conſtitute our Laws and Citie., And touching the 
firit Inſtitution of Laws he faith expreſlely , Repub. 4. pag. 427. 
ire nulv @ vv * Tu piyJos *AThvave mo oy Athpots TaTE Wale y 
XdNugs 34 wg2TR 9 voutTyudTOY, It belongs mot truly to us: but 
to the Delphic Apollo the chiefeſt, beſt, and firſt Inſtuutes of Laws 
belong. (1) That by Apollo he ſymbolically indigitates the true 
God, though unknown, wil be evident to any that obſerves his 
Phraſeologie, Thus alſo © Zycargns (as Plutarch in his Life r&- 
© lates) being about to. frame his Laws, he conſulres firſt with the 
© Oracle of Apol's, to eſtabliſh good Laws in his Countrey--- And 
© Lycurgus took ſo great care to eſtabliſh wel his Laws, that he 
© brought an Oracle from Apolls's Temple for the chief of them, 
© which Oracle is to this day called Retra, z. e. the Statute-Oracle. 
Thus alſo Plato, in his fines, pag. 3 ig. treating of the Origine 
of Laws, brings in Homer commending os, for conſulting 7#- 
piter in order to the framing right Laws: aye yag + Mirg ovy* 

: ſk, Uvero Fre: my Art ov Abyorg, x, puTiy wadevOngouhuer ws vob 
Sane —_—— ooqucs Gy 1G 94 Aids, For he ſaith, that Minos converſed with Ju- 
- "8 wo Piter, aid uſed ſecret conference with him for nine years ſpace : and 

» Quos tan X . "BS. 
topereadmira- that he addreſſed himſelf to Jupiter, as ta a certain Sophiſt, that he 
ta omnis vetu- »2ht be inſtruttcd, i.e. how toframe Laws aright, (2:;) That Plato 
ftas eſt,fantio- ownes God as the ſupreme Legiſlator, from whom the beſt and 
055g firſt Laws came, is as evident , and that not only from his confeb 
ie. Cxmees, tion, but alſo by his practice, in making ſueh a carioſe inquilt- 
Je Repub. 7ud, £10N into the ſacred Moſaic Laws , and traducing _—_ = 

choſe 
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choiſeſt of his Laws, as we have more largely proved out of his 
own Workes, as alſo.out of Clemens Alexanadr. Euſebius and others, 
(ourt. Gent. B.3.C.g. Philo. Gen. P.1.1.3.c.3.ſect.6. $.6. 

3. Human Legiſlators ought to be men of Wiſdome, public Spirits, 
and virtuoſe. We find an excellent Character of an human Le- 
giſlator in Plato, Leg. g. pag. 858. where he puts this Queſtion : 
Whether ought we to conſult a Legiſlator , more than other Writers, 
ronching things honeſt, good, beautiful, juſk ? Which being granted, 
he aſſumes : 7 zs conſentaneous, that of al the Writings , which are 
uſed in Republics, thoſe that concerne Laws be mot accurately compo- 
ſed;, and that al the Writings of "other men be ſo far approved, as they 
arree to theſe Laws, and ſo far exploded as they are diſſentaneous. 
Whence he concludes , pag. 859. #ra Sreveduila oft roar Sv 
2107s Ayve% 7 wiatny, ov Teleys T5 3, willgs Yiuan PrAsrTov TE 1 
viv #xovJov paired, Te wgtuue * 7 x3! TUparvey x4 Sranbmlu, Tatav]e 
y dT#aiozy]e, 274 avre iy Toyo dryer Let us therefore take 
thu courſe in framing Laws for Cities, that the Legiſlator entirely clothe 
himſelf with the perſon of a Father and Mother : that. ſo thoſe written 
Laws may dons the image of men indued with-a certain ſollicitous 
affettion, whereby they takg care of thofe for wkom they diftate Laws , 
as alſo with a ſagacious prudence , whereby they know how to conſult 
things good and commodons for them : But they muſt not put on the perſon 
of a Tyrant, and ſome impotent domineering Lord, who with an infinite 
or abſolute kind of Empire commands what he liſts, and adding menaces, 
wils that his pleaſure ſtand for reaſon aud Law ; whereby he begets 
ony hatred and envie. Wherein we find many great Characters 
of a good Legiſlator. He faith (1) He muſt have a ſagacions 
prudence, or prudent ſagacitie , to find out what Laws are bell and 
moſt commodous. (2) He mnFt put on the perſoz of a Father and 
Mather, z.e. al manner of tender affections, ſuch as are ſollicitous 
for the good of thoſe for whom the Laws are made. (3) He 
muſt avoid al ſhadow of Tyrannie and abſolute Dominion of ſuch 
as make their Wil their Law, without Reaſon. (4.) He muſt 
make ſuch Laws, as may beget, in thoſe for whom they are made, 
a good opinion of and love to them, not hatred. Hence, 

4. eAl politic Laws ought to procede originally from the Multitade 
or from their Repreſentatives. Thus Plato, in his Gorgias, pap. 488. 
vXSy of woot F bydg necirlus Go? x71! eumy 5 or ) x, 76s vous Tidsy]at 
& Ty it, Doth not the Law of Nature conſtitute, that MANT | or 
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namely for the commun good. Whence he concludes : z« Wt 
ToXAay deg Veuiun , 76 5% xgeiTloyay is}, Therefore the Laws of the 
71 ANY, or Multitude are the Laws of the moſt excellent. Whence 
he farther argues, That the Laws of the Multitude are of the bes : 
Sx3y Ta. off BtaTioyar * of yag ngeiTles, BraTirs morn, Are they not 
alſo the Laws of the beſt ? For they that are more excellent are better, 
Thence he addes another Argument : #x9 7a 747ar riuu, xÞt: 
puoiy Kaad, xgeurlorwy ye tray; Are not their [the many] Laws 
according to nature beautiful and honeſt ; becauſe they are moſt excel. 
lent * Whence he concludes : *Ag' Ty &y of woanet. vouiterry dh- 
xauoy ayar, 72. Igoy Tyey * 3 diguoy 7) ddixeiy % adinnit; Do nt 
therefore the M ANT | or multitude] judge, that it is juſt to live 
according to ſome equal Right, {or Law of Equitie] and more baſe to 
do injuſtice, than to ſuffer it ? By al which he demonſtrates, that 
the moſt equal Laws are ſuch as procede from the MANY or 
Multitide, Thus Plato, in. his 34inos, ſhews, That it is both uſeful 
and neceſſary, that Laws be framed by the free ſuffrage. of the people. 
And his reaſon 1s invincible, namely, becauſe al Laws ought to re- 
gard the public Utilitie, and therefore ought to be confirmed by 
public conſent : For that which concernes al muſt be approved by al, 
And herein Plato is followed by his Diſciple Ariftotle , who Polit. 
L. 3. c.6. demonſtrates, That the Legiſlative power belongs to the 
peop'e, and untver fitie of Citizens,or to their Repreſentatives. congregated 
3n ſome general Aſſemblie, This politic Hypotheſis 1s ſtrenuouſly 
defended by that great Chriſtian Politician, Ar ſilins Patavinus, 
in his Defenſor Paczs, cap. 12. pag. 36. where he proves it by theſe 
Arguments. (1) The Univerſitie of Citizens, or Communitie 
do.more perfectly underſtand and affet the public Good, which 
is the principal end and meaſure of al Politic. (2) Laws. fra- 
med by the whole multitude or their Repreſentatives are better 
obſerved, than ſuch as are impoſed on them againſt their cons 
ſent. For a Citie being a Communitie of Free-men, as Ariſtot. 
Pol. 3.4. al Laws are moſt confirmed by their conſent. Again 
he proves that the coactive power is-in the multitude or their 
more prevalent part, and therefore thoſe Laws are beſt obſerved, 
which are made by their conſent. (3) The Communitie or Uni- 
verſitie of the multitude do beſt underſtand what is molt conm- 
modous or incommodous for the preſervation and promotion of 
TcIr Socictie : now al Laws are for the preſervation and promo- 
tian of the Sccietie : thercfore they ought to be approved by - 
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according to that commun Maxime : That which toucheth the com- 
mw 000d of al must be approved by al, Thence he procedes p. 42, 
to ſolve a commun objection againſt the peoples conſent 1n Le- 
gilation, namely , That the multitude are ignorant , depraved, per- 
verſe, &. To which he reſpondes: (1) That the whole multi- 
tude hath a better judgement and affection, than any ſingle part ; 
becauſe the wiſdome of. ſingle perſons is included in the whole, 
(2) That the firſt invention and examen of Laws may be com- 
mitted to prudent men ; and yet the approbation and confirma- 
tion of them appertain to the univerlitie or commun multitule. 
(3) The multitude may commit the whole of Legiſlation to cer- 
tain Repreſentatives elected by them. Thus Hooker Eccleſsaſt.Po- 
btie, paz. 28, 29. © By the Law of Nature , whereunto God hath 
*made al ſubject, the lawful power of making Laws, to command 
*wlole politic Socicties of men, belongeth ſo properly unto. the 
*ſame entire Societies, that for any Prince or Potentate of what 
*kind ſoever upon earth to exerciſe the ſame of himſelf, and not 
*either by expreſſe commiſſion immediately and perſonally re- 
*ceived from God, or elſe by Autoritie derived at firſt from 
*their conſent, upon whoſe perſons they impoſe Laws, it is no 
*better than mere Tyrannie. But approbation not only they 
*give, who perſonally declare their aflent by voice, ſigne, or att ; 
*butalſo when others do it in their names, by rigit originally at 
*leaſt derived from them. As in Parliaments and like Ailem- 
*blies. The like Campanella, Polit. cap. 4. * As Virtue is the pri- 
"Yate Law of an individual perſon, ſo. the Law is a public Virtue 
*of the Communitie : therefore none may make a Law but. the 
*Republic, in whom the commun reaſon and conſent is; or the 
*moſt wiſe men, to whom this commun reaſon is committed by 
*tne Communitie, as Solo, and Lycurgus, and Numa; or God, 
*who takes care of al, and is the ſupreme Reaſon. Hence, ' 

5. Al politic Faws muſt tend to, and be. meaſuxed by the public 41 7.vws for. 
Good, For that which has. its origine from public conſent and public Goods 
dependence thereon , mult tend to. the public Good : Al Laws 
being but an effect of the public Wil, ought to end in the public 
Good : whence it is a Maxime inthe Civil Law, Public Right re- Publicum jus | 
gards the public Utilitie, Thus Plato, Minos, paz. 317. from the pg 
origination of yzuG- (which is generally derived from yiuey to Tull, Inflitate.. 
&ftribute ) [tiles a Legiflator ayalss routvs 4 good Diſiributor, one © 


that diſtributes to every one what is proper. to him. Thus youGr 
| a Law, 
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a Law, is that which yiues, diſtributes to al their due , meaſuring al 
by the commun good. Whence he addes: Ai Tire dex Sunya 
a} of yojuer BhaTiror' of ors aftt Towra voundrelG, x, vous der, 


Therefore the diſtributions hereof and Laws are beſt : and he that oh. 


ſerves in theſe things the moſt accurate reaſon of Laws , 1 moſt hilful 
in Law, and the beſt Diſtributor. His mind is, that he that frames 
Laws, and diſtributes to every one according to what is due to 
him and the public Good , tis the belt Legiſlator and Diſtributor 
of Juſtice. Thus, pag. 320. diſcourſing of 4nos's Legiſlation, 
he ſaith, #9sy Nj 5 765 vous Tyres Wnxe Tels aus woniTes, I} ugh- 


Ts KeiTn F wdvTe Kkggvoy cuSarnporn, x; Aartdaiuar, dp s netaTo TVTHS' 


XIV, &78 Doirs' for, Therefore he framed ſuch Laws for his Citizem, 
by the Benefice whereof both Crete enjoyeth a perpetual felicitie , and 
Lacedemon, from the time that ſhe began to uſe theſe Divine Lays, 
So greatly were Minos's Laws calculated for the public Good. But 
this Plato more fully determines, Leg. 4. pag. 715. twiras nt 
E443 nuvi £7 HY) monTelas, UT opldg viuuuss Govt wi Eupmaous © wining 
Eysxa F x0Ivs iTifnony * of N Evexce Twvay, canwlta; a & THAITIY 
TeTs5 gels * o, Te Terwy dVucue, & Qacy 5), warlu vign%, T1 ruly me 
denie thoſe to be Republics 5, neither do we account thoſe to be right 


Laws, which are not referred to the commun Utilitie of the (itie. Bit 


thoſe, who ſo indulge their luſts, as that they make Laws in favor if 
Jome Parties, we aſfirme thoſe to be not Citizens , but ſeditioſe perſon; 
and al thoſe Titles of Right and Laws, which they, by their Comments, 
pretend, to be void. So ſevere is Plat@ in this point, as that te 
judgeth al Laws made in favor of ſome one Partie , and not for 
the commun Good , to be pſo fatto ſeditioſe and void. And he 
gives the reaſon, Leg. g. pag. 875. 73 wp yag xody Fund, 01 
io Sraard ves mhaees, For the public Reaſon and Good doth firmly 
connett and keep together Republics , but oblique regard to private It 
tereſt doth ſubvert and overthrow them. 

6. The principal public Good, 'unto which al Laws ought to tends 
univerſal Fuſtice and Virtue. For as Virtue is a private Law, {0 
Law is the public Virtue, or that whereby the Virtue of the whole 
Communitie is meaſured and promoted. Thus Plato, Leg. 1. 
Sets ivila wayla ay TH voumue Tien mih, Al Laws are to be conſt 
tuted for the beſt end, namely for Virtue. So he explicates him 
ſelf, pag. 630. where he faith, That a Legiſlator ſent by Goa i 
eſt abliſh utile and commodo:'s Laws , #% ano # nes F weiclu dpnls 
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haveregard to no other than the chiefeſt Virtue. Yea he addes : That 
he who wil conſtitute a Divine Republic, vx, as mejs «geTis T1 wolewey, x, 
raira 73 gaunoTelev, irife Baniray, Md Tg awaczy ages, x, nar 
Ay Lites aur 785 vous: mut, as Legiſlator, have rejpelt, not only 
to one particle of Virtue, and that the leaſt, but to untverſal Virtue, and 
pins to the formes or kinds of Virtue find out Laws, proportiona- 
ble thereto. The like he lays down, Repub. 4. pag. 444. Ag iy un 
y 78 Z xane GiaThSivua]e tis dgerhs xlhnov gign, Td d\ algeg., big te- 
ways Do not thertfore the preclare and ulluſtrious Inſtitutes , or Laws 
of living makg way to Virtue, but baſe Laws precipitate men into vice ? 
Whereby he inſtructes us, that Laws, if good, have an efficacious 
force for the promoting Virtue ; but if bad, of Vice: Hence, 


7. Al politic Laws muſt be natural, voluntary , facile, expedite, Laws muſt be 


proper, and univerſal, otherwiſe they cannot reach that univerſal 
Virtue and public Good they tend unto. (1) Al Laws ought to 


be Natural. So Plato, Leg. 3. pag. 690. faith, That Laws ought Natural. 


to be conſtituted, s mug. pvory, dAA4 x7! puory, againſt nature, but 
ecording to nature, i.e. the natural condition and exigence of the 


Communitie, (2) Laws mult be Foluntary, of ſuch as the Com- Yoluntary.. 


munitie may chearfully aſſent and conſent to. Thus Plato, Leg.4.. 

pag. 684. &) wlw 9476 y8 of morn megolarleot Tois rouolirms, Imus 

Tuerss Fours Tos yours &5 Exbvleg of Sper 1) 7T& maIn Sitorrar, 

&c, But now many preſcribe that to Legiſlators, that they frame ſuch 

Laws, as the people and Communitie may freely receive; as if an 

ſhould command Phyſicians, that they heal with a kind of- pogne and 
jucunditie to ſuch as they heal. Hence, (3_) Laws mull be facile and Faciles. 
expedite , otherwiſe how can the Communitie conſent thereto, or | 
chearfully obſerve the ſame ? Thus Plato, Leg. 3. paz. 684. in 

wiat follows on the former : x 76s ys Fre Tors 7678 Vangyer 5 
Cuikgyy cis pas avi Tis Hharws  rowor, That alſo had great farce 

at that time, that Laws were more eaſily conſtituted. Campanella, 

Pal. cap. 4. tels us, © That thoſe Laws are beſt, which are curt, 

© facile, few.in number, accommodated to the manners of the pec= 

*ple and public Good. Whereas tyrannic Laws are numerous,. 

* obſcure, difficile, as many ſnares, utile only to one or few, nei- 

*ther accommodated to public manners and utilitie. (4) Laws 

ought to be proper and agreable to the Communitie, their ſtate and proper. 
condition, Hence that commun Aphoriſme among Politicians, 

That Laws are to be fitted to times and perſons as the ſhooe to the foot, 


In matters of Goyernement men mult do what they can, not what 
they 
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they would. Hence, (5) Laws muſt be 4n:verſally extenſive un- 


toal caſes. So Plato, Leg. 1. pag. 630. faith, Laws ought to reach 
Tagay ageTluw, univerſal Virtue. Thus Ariſtotle, Pol.3. where he gives 
us this ditterence between the-particular judgement of a Judge, 
and Laws: A Judgement 15 a particular Law , but a Law an un- 
verſal Fudgement : 1. e. {uch as mull reach al caſes; though indeed 
al human Laws are greatly defective in this particular, as it wil 
appear by what immediately follows. Hence, 

8. Seing human Legiſlators cannot by their Laws reach al partics. 
lar caſes , therefore al politic Laws need 6teixera,, the Law of Equitic 
to corrett their defetts , as alſo Conſervators to keep them from degene- 
rating. (T1) That al human politic Laws are greatly defeCtive as 
to their comprehenſion of particular caſes is moit evident from 
their Generabitze, Thus much Plato acknowlegeth, Leg. 4. p:718, 
where he ſaith, That altbings cannot be opportunely reduced to one 
certain formule of Law ; therefore a Legiſlator ought to lay down ſome 
gexeral indication, before he procede to a ſingular conſtitution of Lays: 
t51 3 $1 76 TuociTe © Tivi penire oinels xiphua 5 wdyu fad 
#13 aftunaforre cinty are, ofoy Tie TUme, Moreover theſe things art 
ſuch, as that they cannot be comprehended and defined by one certain 
formule, Wherein he inſtructeth us., that ſeing Laws-cannot be 
preſcribed to al things ſingular , therefore a Legillator.ought to 
draw up ſome general Inſtitutes, &c. This imperfeQion of Laws 
was taken notice of by So/oz and others, who have compared Lans 
to Spiders webs, which enſnare and entangle the leſſer flies , but 
let the greater break thorough. Hence, (2) al human Laws 
need &Hreixee, 4 Law of Equitie for the correction of their defeCts. 


Thus Plaro, Ainos, pag. 317. wniy x, & Tois ovyſecgupact Tois " 


A Sinaloy x, eHixuy, x; Jaws afet minges Praxoouhora; T6, x, dai 
&s vel minuy Srooiv, T0 ws hy , viuO ti Baornuinds , In thi 


things therefore that concerne maters juſt and injuſt, and univerſal) 


ſuch as regard the commodous diſpoſition and ordering of the Citie, thit 
whichis RIGHT is the royal Law. [1] That by 73 igOty, tht 
which # right he underſtands the Law of Nature and Equitie 1s 
moſt evident, in that he ſtiles it the Royal Law. [27] He faith, 
that by this Law of Reftitude or Equitie al other Laws and politic 


Inſtitutes are to be regulated and corrected. [3] This Equitic 


of Nature he makes to be the fundament of al good Laws, in 4 
much as it is one #niforme, ſempiterne and incommutable Rule of ]t 
. » . » 8 7 
Mice in al Times and Nations: whereas al particular Laws of N 
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tions are various and mutable, according to the various conditi- 
y* ons and mutatzons of Times and Nations. 'This Law of Equitie 
b he deſcribes alſo, 14imos, pag. 314. 6 vbuOr iy, 317 iriv dEed- 
- e016, Law therefore i5 the invention of him, that truly IS. Serramu 
G by 9% 3y7@, that which is, underſtands the eternal Law of Nature, 
; which is the ſource of al private Laws; which is a truth : But 
d conſidering Plato's Phraſeologie, I ſhould r underſtand a r- 
j 7@, of God, from whom the Law of Equi and al other Laws 

have their emanation. *Emmrxea, Equitic, Definit. Plat. is deſcri- 


bed, Stxalor x} ovuptecrIey Fngfloor* walebrhys ts GupBoxaios * n- 
, "Y PR » \ » % . . . 

ratia "Luyis Acyisitns es Th KANG x, aiges, The imminution and 

correftion of things juſt and utile : moderation in commerces : 4 good 


, compoſition of the rational Soul as to things honeFt and baſe. That al 
politic Laws need a Law of Equitie to correct them, was ancient- 
ly obſerved by Amnarecles, (cited by Ariſtotle, Rhet. lib. 2. cap. 25.) 
, who faid, That al Laws need a Law to corre} them, as fiſhes 'need 
s ſalt to preſerve them. Touching this &r&{xea, Law of Equitte, its 


Neceſſitie, Uſe, and N ature ſee Idea Theolog. lib. 1, cap. 8. ſets. 2. 
(3) Politic human Laws need not only a Law of Equitie to cor- 
rect them , but alſo Conſervators to keep them from degenerating. conſeruaturs of 
Whence i£uoie, Autoritie, Definit. Platon. pag. 415. Is defined 84- Laws. 
lexnd rbus, the Tuition of the Law. Thence Plato, Leg.12: pag.g951. 
inſtitutes a College for the inſpeCtion and conſervation of Laws. 
His words are : 6is + oUancyer ira * 1 oft viurs imonievirrer, CC. 
Let him have recourſe to their College, which is conſtituted for the in- 
ſpebtion of Laws. Let this (ollege conſiſte of Funiors and Seniors ; and 
daily at the break_of day, before the Sun riſing, let them convene. Firſt 
let there be of the Prieſts ſuch as excel in the offices of Virtue : then 
youoguadxay of the Conſervators of the Laws ten of thoſe that excel in 
age and virtue, &c. The ſum of al is this: In as much as Laws, 
without diligent conſervation, are apt to degenerate, and fal un- 
(cr depravation, from the unbridled luſts of men, therefore there 
is need of certain youupuadray, Conſervators of Laws to keep their 
Autoritie inviolable : on which account Plaro conſtituted this his 
ſacred College. 

9. From what has been laid down of Laws in the general, we ,,, 1. 
may with facilitie forme a particular Idca of a Law, which, Defi- 
| nit, Platon. is thus deſcribed : Niu@-, Sypa mandes montlixdy 3s 
| fs Tiya Yeavev apwerouior, A Law is a politic Decree of the Com- 
| munitie conſtituted not for a certain time only. This alt clauſe is 
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added to diſcriminate a Law from a Syffrage or Vote, which is 

there thus defined : 4ig1oue, Siype rorilixdy, &; TIE yerer agar 

etopyay, A Vote or Suffrage is a politic Decree conſtituted only for 

a certain time, To ſpeak more diſtinCtly of a Law, it includes two 
I. 1ts Equitit. formal eſſential parts, Equitze, and politic Conſtitution. (1) Equitie 
is as the Sal of the Law, that which gives vital ſpirits and life to 

it; and is one and the ſame immutable Reaſon , which ought 

to diffuſe it ſelf throughout al Laws. Whence a Law is defined 

by Pet. a Santto Joſeph , The Ordination of Reaſon , promulgated by 

him that hath the care of the Communitie , for the commun Good. 

Whence he proves, © That al Laws , ſo far as they participate of 

© right reaſon, are derived from the eternal Law, as alſo from na- 

© tural Precepts. By the Eternal Law they underſtand the Divine 

Decree or ſoverain pleaſure of God , whence the Reaſon and 

Equitie of al Laws both natural and politic receives its deriva- 

tion, Of this Equitie we have ſufficiently diſcourſed in what im- 

2. Its Conftit#- mediately precedes. (2) Politic Conftitition is that which draws 
FLORe down general equitie, and applies it to this or that politic Socie- 
tie, according to the various exigences, circumſtances, and rea- 

ſons of State, which are peculiar to that Socictie or Republic for 

which the Laws are made. [17] This politic Conſtittion 1s that 

which gives formal reaſon to politic Laws, and renders them ob- 

ligatorie to the Socictie, for which they are made. Thence, De- 

finit. Plat. pag. 415. Nouebirus, a Legiſlator is defined, wah; v6- 

way xal' is Si moarTwerx, a Framer of Laws, according to whichwe 

ought to live in Republics. [2] This politic Conſtitution is the mea- 

ſure of al Controverſies, Determinations,. and Civil Fuſtice in any po- 

litig Bodie, Whence, Definit. Platon. pag. 4.13. NouGr, a Law is 

defined, e4ugiofiryors aft 9% diner, Þ uh, a Diſceptation whether 

e2ings be done juſtly, or not. And *Evyouia, the Bonitie of Laws Is 

defined, reabagyia riyar arsdaay, the obedience of right Laws, [3] 

This. politic Conſtitution 1s that which gives Order to al Politic. 

Thence , Definit. Platon. pag. 413. Te&1s, Order, is defined, igya- 

Glas iuorirhs ff mes dana wdrlay lov, a ſimilitude of Office ard 

Action of al thoſe things that are compared among themſelves : or more. 

briefly, evupslela. xoryorias, a Synimetrie Or proportion of. Societie : 14. 

when al that appertein to ſuch a Societie conſent to walke and 

live together by ſome commun Law. That politic Conſtitution 

or Law gives Beartie, Perfettion and Order to al politic Bodies, We. 

ac allured by Plato, in his Gorgias, pag. 503, 504. where he _ 


186 Its Equitie, Conflitution. Book, | - 
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that althings both zatural and artificial receive their perfettion 
from Order : TdF4u; aeg x, xiopes TYLER nia, yeusd dy Gn, d7a- 
ties 5, woxOnes, Therefore an houſe having acquired order and orna- 
ment, wil be good and commodous, Whence he concludes, That as 
health is the virtue and order of the bodie natural; {0 viguiv T6 8, 
wpOr, Legal and Law is the Order of the Soul, as alſo of Bodies po- 
litic. Politic Law and Orger are intimely conjoined both as to 
Name and Thing. As for Names, whence had 7d&1s, Order its ori- 
gination but” from N=, dath, ( or as we may pronounce it, rat ) 
Law, Order ? Hence ſprang drlo, with its Derivates, ra&is, &C. 
And as 7&5 ſignifies Law as wel as Order; ſo yiu@r, (from yiueey 
to diftribute orderly) Order as wel as Law, Neither do Law and 
Order agree 1n the reciprocation of Names only, but alſo in their 
Natures, Hence Plato oft uſeth them promiſcuouſly one tor the 
other , and joins them together as exegetic each of other. So 
heg.7. paz. 780. may tyag 5,71 my dy Tdtsus x} vous perhyoy U 
mh yiynlas, mdyle dayale dmugydCerar* 5 drdxloy i 7H na- 
x6; Tayliyror Aves T4 morn od & TeSTay or dna ireep For 
whatever in a Republic is comprehended under a certain Order and 
Law, and bythe condutt thereof is governed, cannot but be confoined 
with the greateFF o0ods.: But on the contrary, either when there 1s no 
Order, or when things are ul conftitiited , there cannot but follow the 
greateſt perturbation : which pervertes that good Order and al that 
Utilitie that floweth thence, Wherein we have theſe obſervables. 
(1) Heuſeth Order and Law promiſcuouſly for one and the ſame 
thing. So Leg. 9g. pag. 875. aureeyy aigelior, THEY T6 x} 16puoy, SC. 
In the next place we ought to chooſe Order and Law, wh:ch propoſe 
what we are to conſider, and concernes the commun uſe of life. (2) He 
faith, that from this /egal Order and its conduct the bonitie and 
perfection of things politic ariſeth. (3) That from the defect 
and want of this legal Order al perturbation, confuſion, and evils 
ina politic Bodie do ariſe. More touching Order ſee $. 1. 
$. 6. Having explicated Legiſlation, which takes in the firſt part 7%! Oooatini 
ot Empire, we now paſſe on to the ſecond, namely Adminiſtration p19 T 
or 7uriſdition , which in Plato's Philoſophie paſſeth under the ;;,,. 
notion of egy), Regiment Or Governement, from YR arche 4 Prince, 
Principatie or Governement. Whence Lot is ttiled by the Rab- 
bines, IR 4 Prince of the Fudzes. So Rom. 8. 38. agyal is taken 
for Principaties. Definit. Platon. «gyh, Principatie is defined, &r- 
Marra 74 marlds, The care or charge of the whole : Which is a good 
Aa 2 Idea 


' Monarchie, 
Ariſtocratze,. 
Demagratite 


The Athenian 
Politze mixed 


we are herein fo confider may be reduced to theſe two commun. 
Heads.. (1) The ſeveral kinds of politic Juriſdiction or Admini- 


ſtration, with their preferences. (2) The Civil Magiſtrate, who. 


is the AdminifFrator of politic Juriſdiction. Firlt , as for the ſe. 
veral- kinds of politic Furifd:tion or Adminiſtration , they are redu- 
ced by Plato (as by others) to theſe three Heads, 1Monarchie, Ari- 
ſtocratie, and Democratic. Of thele he treats diltinCtly 1n his Po. 
liticus, pag. 291. Moyagyia 5f xoaTixor nuty dpyar bt it, Mo- 
narchie is one forme of politic Gubernations. Then he addes: 4 
woragyian * ad of dniyor Sunareian, And after Monarchie we may 


place the Governement of a few, 1. e. Ariſtocratie. Laſtly he addes:. 
Teiroy 3 onue monTeas iy, 1 7% miles deyh, Anporeglia Teroua: 


xandeioe, The third forme of Governement is it not that of the people, 
called Democratie ? Theſe three formes of Adminiſtration he dr 
{tinc&tly explicates, according to their legitime-conſtitutions, ex- 
cclſes, and comparations each with other. The excelle of 44a. 
rarchie he makes to be Tyrannie , when Princes governe without, 
or contrary to Law : and the exceſle of Ar:ftocratie he makes to 
be *Oaryaryie, Ohgarchic , when a few uſurpe the ſole Admini- 
{tration of politic Afﬀaires : the exceſle of Democratie 1s Anarchie 
or pop#lar confuſion, when there is no diſtinction .bcetween Govet- 
nors and Governed. As for the comparation of theſe. three 
Fo:mes among themſelves he affirmes, that Monarchie or the Ad- 


miniſtration of One is to be preferred , ſo far as it is moderated 


and bounded by good Laws, together with a good Moderator and 
Interpreter of thoſe Laws ; but on the contrary, if it degenerate 
into Tyrannie, it is then of al the worſt. His own words are: 
Morepxia Cuy fan UW Yegupearry kyabbols. xs yours Abyopdy & eigy Tas 
7a"; erou®- 5, x yanenh x; Baguldrn Ewnoriivar, IMonarchic bowid: 
ed by good Laws is of al best;, but if it be lawleſſe, it is of al the miſt 
difficult and intolerable. Thence Definit. Plat. pag. 4-15. 8aomnwy 4 
King is ſaid to be, *Agxov x7! ries, 4 Prince that governes accord: 
mg to Laws; whereby he 1s oppoſed to a Tyrant, who is faid to 
be o: e:that gov: rnes only according to his wil;, as hereafter, 

In Ar:Focratie there mult be one mee a5, chief among the S& 
nators, who ought to direct and order affaires : yea, in Demorrs 
tie there is ſomething of Ariſtocratie from the peoples conſent. 


of Arifiocratie Thence Plato, in his Menexenus, pag. 238. treating of the Athe- 
end Democratie. ian Republic, its original ſtate, as alſo that it then enjoyed, ke. 


ſaith, | 


mein "7 
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Monarchie, Ariflocratie, Democratic, ec.  BookI) | 4 
Idea of politic Juriſdiction and Adminiſtration. And that which: | 
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faith, Jt was an Ariſtocratie mixed with Demecratie. His words 
are theſe: » 9 auri} ToruTSHa x, ToTs lis % vuu Actsitegſias by y vus 
rs moron, x F an yevor 5 ntive ws TH 20G * xeAG 5 6 i 
arls, uorggliay, 6 5 do, o dv xaipy* ia 3 Th aanftig, wer" LdbErag 
mhifes dercoreglia* Baonvis jZ Þ» ai nuiy dgw* for 5 Torh @ o Nh 
My, Tore 5 aigs]eb, tſtegrts 5 © motos Tang T3 mANIO' 74; 5 de. 
x4 difon »; negr© Tols ani SEaov deignts 5) * th) £16 dd Wy0igh £75 T4- 
vig, &7' ey voor, waltipoy, dTEAIALTH As, £76 Tols evavliog TETIun]an 
garly by d\naus B9AE0 1 * ad 615 Gp 2, 6 Sag onpds © egallds I), nog 
1 x apye' aiTia 4 nuly © moatTLIY TWTHS, 1 JE Ins av8015) QC. For 
there was the ſame forme of Politie then as now, namely Ariſtocratie, 
under which now we live, and have kept the ſme for a long time, Some 
would cal it Democratie, others by another name. But to ſpeak truth 
its the Gubernation of the beſt men, with the peoples conjent. For 
we had in times pa$t Kings :. and theſe truly ſometimes came to the Go- 
vernement by enheritance, ſometimes by the ſujfrage of the people. But 
now, ſithat the power is in the people , they canmut the AdminsStration 
to ſome moFÞ excellent and virtuoſe perſons : neither is any laid aſide 
by reaſon of -infirmitie, or povertie, or low degree of parentage ;, neither, 

if the contrary conditions are found, is he therefore promoted, as in 

other Cities : but there is one Rule of determining al Offices , namely he 

that is judged the wiſe$t and beft man, he is called to public Aimini- 

ration and Office. And the cauſe of this Admuniftration-among us is 

our equalitie and paritie as to origine. Far other Cities being compoſed 
of perſons different and inequal, they have mequal and different formes. 
of Adminiſtration , namely Tyrannie aud. Oligarchie : alſo ſome are 
Slaves, others Lords : but we , being borne al of one Mother, judge it 
met equal , that ſome be Lords, and ſome Vaſſals : but that equa'itie 
of ſtock, hath made us to find aut this equalitie of Politie , that none 
precede the other, -but in the eſtime of Wiſdome and Virtue. Where- 
fore their parents and ours having been educate in al kind of libertie, 
many noble deeds for the commun utiliti? of Mankind have been per-. 
formed : hauing always judged it neceſſary for libertie, to fight againſt 

the Grecians for the G-ecians, and agains# the Barbarians for the Gre- 

cians, Thus P ato of the Athenian Politie, wherein he ſhews, 

that Democratie doth not require, that al Adminiſtrations be tranf-. 
atted by the people, but that the ſupreme Power be in the peo- 
ple, and that they by their free ſuffrage elect ſuch as they judge - 
to excel in Wiſdome and Virtue as Adminiſtrators, or Magt- 


Krates of public Afaires. .' This he exemplifies by the Athenian: | 
| Repub-. 


I90 


Monarchie mixed with Democratie, exc. Book1, 


Republic ; which was a Democratze, in which, 7d #and@ Tis ni ni 
azws bynegrhs, the ſupreme Power was in the Communitie, yet ſo ag th 
that tne Adminiſtration of that Power was by the peoples ſuffrage al 
committed to ſuch as they judged moſt eminent for Wiſdome ra 
and Virtue. ' So that this Politie was indeed, usr” wdheting hi in 
bes *Aexroreglia, an Ariſtocratie with the peoples conſent, 5... Mixed V 
with Democratie. | ti 


Monarchie mix- AS Plato here joins Democratic with Ariſtocratie , ſo in his cc 


ef with Demo- Leg. 3. pag. 693. he joins Monarchie and Democratie as the twg 


bY AFZts 


Mixed Polite: 
#15 wſes 


conſtitutive parts of a good Politie : #& aoaregy of wnTiges Wo th 
yes, 3& ay Ta} day mp rera abyur ty Tis ophas Air. x F  wgory. 
edjery poyagyiav aphdr, # NN ad Jvporegliar* 29 © @ 78 Theyony jul, 
Exeoy Eye , if 5 , Hud; af dau ogfey amecc on TETAY bio drams. 
- F01K1Aars. Fo), &y lyetrynaliov weTanaCoiy eputoly TiToAw , int tad- 
feeia 7 Trar x} pinie 7 proviieeus, KC. There are 4s it were two Me- 
thers of public Administrations or Polities, out of which he that ſhal 
ſay other formes of Gubernation reſulted, ſpeaks the truth : the one of 
theſe 1s called Monarchie , the other Democratie : the former u mi 
eminently in uſe among the Perſians, the later among us. And almift 
al other kinds of Polities are variouſly compoſed out of theſe. And it's 
neceſſary, that a Gitie, which would enjoy her libertie and amitie with 
prudence, participate of both of theſe : which indeed our commun ſpeech 
ſrenifies, when we ſay , that a Citie deſtitute of theſe cannot be rightly 
adminiſtrated and governed. In which he demonſtrates that Regal 
Monarchie contempered with popular Democratie is the moſt equal 
and beſt of Dominations, provided that it be wel confined and 
bounded by Laws: for ſuch a mixed Politie comes neareſt to pe 
terne Autoritie, which is moſt natural. 

By comparing theſe Philoſophemes of Plats it is evident, that, 
according to his mind, a mixed Politie or Gubernation of Monar- 
chie, br inthe and Democratie, if wel limited and bounded by 
Laws, is generally uſeful. Thus the Stoics alfo held, aoarrrias d- 
yeu delelw F winolo % Pnuoxeglias , PY Bactneiag, x werrorgalias, 
That the be$+ Politie or Regiment, 1s that which 1s mixed of Demacra- 
tie, the Regal Power, and Ariitocratie, as Laertius in Zeno, And 
the reaſons hereof are theſe : Monarchie has an unitive efficace, for 
the preventing Diviſion, Diſſolution, and Ruine ; which uſually 
ariſeth out of Factions; unto which Democratie and Ariſtocratie 
is obnoxious : Democratie hath a diffuſive facultie, as it takes 
the-concernes and intereſt of cach individual : aa 
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colefive virtue, as it gathers up.the intereſt of the whole Commu: 
nitie into-a ſyſteme of the wileſt and beſt Adminiſtrators. As al 
theſe three kinds of Polities have their virtues and efficaces, ſo 
alſo they bave their exceſſes: Monarchie with facilitie degene- 
rates into T yranme, Ariitocratie into Oligarchie , and Democratie 
into Anarchie , as Plato, Repub.8. pag. 563. hath wel obſerved. 
Whence for the preventing the exceſſe of each ſome great Poli- 
ticians, as alſo Theologues have judged a complexe or mixed 
conſtitution of al theſe to be the belt of Regiments. 


19k 


But to ſpeak. natively and. diſtinQtly, as theſe three kinds of Mederate Em- 
politie Adminiſtrations and Regiments may make an excellent ?'”* beft.. 


Compoſition ; ſo may they alſo do-wel diftintly and apart, if 
ſuited to the complexion, exigences, and condition of States, wel 
moderated by Laws, and committed to-prudent wel-qualified 
Adminiſtrators. No one of theſe Polities is in it ſelfunlawful, or 
unuſeful, but its exceſle : It is not Monarchie, but Tyrannie ; nor 
Ariſtocratie, but Oligarchie ; nor Democratie, but Anarchie that 
is 1njurioſe to Republics. Each. of theſe Empires, if wel modera- 
ted, and ſuited to the condition of the State may be very uſeful, 
as Plato wel determines. Thus: Leg. 3. pag. 690. x7 qvow 5 7 9% 
Vue indyToy deylwys dan & Bloor, mepurijey, That Empire 15 moſt na- 
tural, which 1s, not violent , and against the wil , but voluntary, as to: 
thoſe that obey. Then he tels us what this natural and votuntary 
Empire importes, namely, 4 certain bleſſed Empire approved by Di- 
vine Fudgement , whereby he that 1s elefted governes, Kc, Thence 
he goes on to demonſtrate, That an infinite power beunded by no 
limits is the peſte of al Empires : ag un dyvoncwles + HoloPov og9t- 
Tala Aigop]a, ws To Nutov F wayT)s wolanrus 6 mAtov 5 onmoray j T0. 
K bv AzuCaytly > Cyrrades, T3 N' nutov, whrewy Tore 73 wirewy Ty 
aubrey wakoy iy nou]0, dunrey By x#eo ©, Whether or no did not that 
happen , becauſe they were ignorant of that great Saying of Heltod,. 
That Half is oft better than the Whole? ſeing it is dangerous to 
vſurpe the WH O L E of Power ;, whereas to aſſume HA LF only is 
moderate :+ now that which is moderate is always to: be preferred before 
that which is immoderate, &c. Whereitt he ſhews (1) that the 
Half of Empire is better than: the Whole: or moderate limited- 
power, better than Immoderate and Abſolute. (2) He addes the 
reaſon, becauſe infinite, immoderate power brings ruine to Re- 
publics. -This he lays down in more naked term?s , pag. 693. 
ww Ig 73 Tecoy Enos os deg © If poynans dgyas 5d" as on 
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 Tyrannic Empire its origine, &c. - Bobk[, 1 ( 


 ix]us vouoJerby © Hevonfivras 7 Too de, 371 Þ mon indlliggy 749) 


Ji v Tuggore, x; $0wTh giaku * oþ # vouoheru]a, ways Taira Enimals 
S$& youberay, Let us inquire what elſe ought- to be done : namely ſole 
and abſolute Empire ought not to be conſtituted : and the reaſon of this 
our ſ.n:iment is; becauſe a Citie ought to be free and friendly toit ſelf, 
and therefore a Legiſlator ought to aim at thu end, Whence he 
procedes to ſhew, that a mixed moderate Empire is beſt, becauſe 
moſt agreable to and preſervative of public Liberties and Repub- 
lic. So Leg.6. he faith, That an infinite abſolute Empire is perni. 
cioſe 5, but that 35 the beSt Idea worureias of Politie, which is a midile 
between Monarchic and Democratic Domination , Tis woragymnh; o 
Snwoxeglinis wmorTeas pweoeweon, Which 35 intermediate between Me. 


narchic and popular Politte. 


Whence Plato is very ſevere againſt tyrannic and al. immode. 
rate Empire. Thus in his Gorgias : Tvegyriy Aigu— GEdive by 1 


\ 


FoAn 0 ay Shy anTW F0IGy TiTo— X) @dyT«, mPegTlours x71 
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$bZar, I cal that Tyranme, when a Magiſtrate counts it lawful to & 
what he pleaſe in the Citie, &c. According to that French Maxime, 
The Fuſtice of a Prince confiſtes in his power. : 4.e. he may do what he 
can. Whence Plato addes, pag. 510. wxiv 8s Tveguvis Bay agyan 
£00 x, amud dQ, eirts TiTs ov Th wine wor! frarioy vin, goin 
od, Ts av auT2y © Tuvggyv ©, » TeTp 4} anvay|© 5% vs oh dv were ov 
1euTo gia@ yeritr > Where there 1s a Tyrant, ts he not a cruel and bar- 


 barous Lord? if there be any in the Citie much better , dath 
Tyrant fear him, and can never be cordially a friend to ſuch ? SORe - 


not the 


pub. 8. pag. 569. Taregaviay nies TUearvoy, x yanemby neg, 
GC. Thou ſayſt a Tyrant ts a Parricide, and a ſevere nouriſher of dl 
age, and that Tyranme brings the moſt cruel ſervitude. Yea Repub.g, 


he ſaith, That one who 1s really a Tyrant is really a Slave. 


Again: 


 dndicala 5 Tvezrr&- Bitoclu, A Tyrant leads the moſt miſerable 
life. And Repub. 8. pag. 564. he tels us, That the origine of Ty- 
rannie ts from the abuſe of Democratie : For % Tis axggrd'm1s nwls 
das, Purcla mhc'sn T6 x) dyeoldry , out of exceſſive hibertie ariſeth 
much and moſt cruel vaſſalage. Thence on the contrary, . Leg. 3. It 
ſhews, how the ewrorepie of Democratie ſprang out of the Tyrat- 
nie of Monarchs : for when the people could no longer bear the 
"Tyrannie of great Men , caſting off their yoke they vindicated 
their Liberties. Definit. Platon. pag. 415. Tvearr@, 4 Tyrant 18 
defined Jgyawp miazus x7! F $av7y Pidyorar, one that governes the Cite 


according io his own pleaſure. This ſelt-wil Gubernatio 


n. Plato 
greatly 
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Chg. h$.6. Tyrannic Empire its Origine, &vc. 


greatly inveighs againſt, Alcibiad, 1, pag. 134. *Q yag iEvoie wa 
5 moit'y 6 BenSTE, roy 3 wi Gcy Th ve elxis guppairers, iftury 3 5 
nies, KC. For he that has a power to do what he liſt, being deſtztute 


of prudence, can we expett that any thing elſe ſhould happen to him, 


whether he be a private perſon or Republic, than what happens to a ſich, 
man, who hath power to att what he liſt, but no mind to be heal:d, yea 
rageth impotently and tyrannically againſt him, who would reduce kim 

om his extravagances ? what can be expetted but that his bodie periſh; ? 
Whence he concludes , Pag. 135. us ta Tvegrida xe» @ Ges 
Audi, magg.ontvatect ure Saved, w7% 7H Whats, of whnnere when 
worbiy, &AA' dagsrlw, T berefore O moſt excellent Alcibiades, thou mayſt 
not make proviſion for Tyrannie , either over thy ſelf or the Gitie , if 
thou deſireſt they ſhould be happy , but for Virtue. Wherein note 
(1) That for any to governe themſelves or a Citie merely accord- 
ing to their own wil , without regard to any ſuperior Law, is Ty- 
rannie. A man may be a Tyrant over himſelf by letting the 
reines looſe to unbridled paſſions , as wel as over a Bodie politic. 
Yea politic Tyrannie ſeems to have its origine from ſe!f-Tyranme. 
(2) That as ſelf-Tyrannie makes a man miſerable, ſo politic Ty- 
rannie a State, Sereca, In his Inſtructions to his Pupil Nero, (who 
aſter proved a Tyrant) has excellent Philoſophemes touching the 
evils of Tyrannie : © To be able to hurt, faith he, is the molt pe- 
(ſtiferous power, or rather impotence : Regal crudelitie doth 1n- 
(creaſe the number of Enemies, by taking them away. Thy 
(Grandfather pardoned thoſe whom he conquered : for had he 
© not pardoned them , whom ſhould he have had to reigne over ? 
{The power of Tyrants is execrable, but ſhort : A Tyrant diſters 
*from a King in deeds, though not in name : He erres, who 
©thinkes a King to be ſafe there, where nothing is ſafe from the 
{King : the ſecuritie of a Prince is maintained by-the mutual ſe- 


- *curitie of his Subjects : The love of the Citizens is the inexpug- 


©nable Fortreſſe of the King. Al crudelitie is from infirmitie : 
* neither can that power ſtand long which is upheld by the evils 
*and ſufferings of many : It's neceſſary that he feareth many, 
*whom many fear. 1t's more dangerous to be feared, than to 
*be deſpiſed. It's Sacrilege to hurt the Countrey ; therefore 


*alfo to hurt a Citizen, who is part thereof. Some have obſer- 


ved, that the reaſon why Nature hath not given a ſting to the 
King of the Bees,is to teach Princes,that nothing becomes Princes 
kſk than Tyrannie ; alſo that their only defenſe ſhould be in the 

B b ſtrength 
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ſtrength of their Subjects. - The origine of Tyrannie we find in 
the deſcription of Nimrod, Gen. 10. g. AS Nimrod mighty in hunting 
before Fehwvah. Note here (1) that this was a commun Proverbe 
among the Patriarchs, whereby they deſcribed a Tyrant: (2) He 


is ſaid to be mighty zn hunting : 4. e. perſecution, oppreſſion, and - 


Tyrannie over men, as Fer. 16. 16. So the Jeruſalemy Paraphraſe 
expounds it. (3) Before the Lord, 4. e. op:nly , daringly , in the 
very fight of God. Hence, Mede, Diatr. 3. pag. 539. ON 2 Pe, 
2. 1. ſaith, that old Babyloz was the Foundreiſe of tyrannic Do- 
mination, as alſo-of Idolatrie : and he makes their Tyrannie the 
effect of their Idolatrie ; becauſe God uſually puniſheth 1dolatrie 
with Tyrannie and Vaſlalage. This is molt true of New Baby.on or 
the Roman Church, which brought in Tyrannie into the Chriſtian 
World together with Idolatrie. And is not this a juſt recompence 
and retaliation for God to leave men under the iron yoke of Anti 
chriitian Tyrannie, when they eleCtively and voluntarily embrace 
Anticiriſtian Idolatrie ? O! how proportionable is the plaguedt 
Antichriſtian Tyrannie tothe ſi of Antichriſtian Idolatric ? 

$. 7. Having examined the nature of politic Adminiſtration 
and Juriſdiction in regard of its various formes and modes, we 


now paſle on to its Admmſtrators, their Aptitude, Facultie, Aut 


ritie, and Office. The Adminiſtrators of politic Juriſdiction « 
Empire are uſually comprehended under that general notion of 
Gwuil Magiſtrates. We ſhal not here conſider a-Civil Magiltrat 
as confined to this or that forme of Juriſdiction, - but more gene 
rally under ſuch Ideas and Notions as may agree to every forme 
of Juriſdiction. Now in a Civil Magiſtrate, under this genera 
Idea, we are to conſider, (1) His End :-(2) His Aptitude and 
Qualification : (3,) His politic Facultie, Commiſſion, and ec Autoriti: 
(4) The Exercice and Executioz of his Offce., Of theſe brieflyil 
their order, Ro 

1. As for the End of Civil Magiſtrates, Platonic, as wel as 
cred Philoſophie informes us, that the proxime immediate end 
for which they were inſtituted is the public or commun Good of tit 
whole Communitie. This. is the great end of al politic Bodies 
whether Cities or Republics, as we have before proved, $. 3. al 
therefore of al Civil Magiſtrates. Thus Plato, Repub. 3. pag. 413 
diſcourſing of the Office of Megiſtrates he faith : monrkor fin! 
«7 Ti none Poxaos Biarioey eiven, We muſt chiefly endeavor that thy 


Coicerve Wat they |udze wil moſt CoGMce to the gon:mun Good, Thend 
Polts- 
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In Po'iticns, pag. 274. he faith, A King and Cruil Magiſtrate is a Pa- 

1g flor of men, and in this regard a God to mortal man, 1.e. as Gods 

de Vicegerent for the good of men, as hereafter. Hence Petrus 4 

te Santto Joſeph and others make this difference between a King and 

nd - a Tyrant, That a King has his eye on the good of his Subjetts , but a 

le Tyrant on his own private Good and Intereſt, but of this ſufficicnt- 

he ly in what precedes, $. 3. | 
, 2. That which next follows is the Aptitude and Qua fication of 2 The Qualif- 
Jo- a Civil Magiſtrate, Plato gives us many illuſtrious Characters of ook <0” 
he a Civil Magiſtrate. (1) He makes Prudence and Wiſdome an 7}. (dom? Ee 
rle eſſential conſtitutive Qualitie or Requiſite of a good Magiltrate. tural. 

Of Thus Alcibiad. moines wuror of] puwyicor wegoelnernmt, piyicns peg 

Jan wmogws peThyev, 1t 15 convement that he who manageth the greateſt 

ce afaires, ſhould participate of the greateſt wiſdome. There is a two- 

ith fold wiſdome required to the conſtitution of a wel qualified Ma- 

at giſtrate. [1] He muſt be inveſted with a ratural Sagacitie and 


edl Dexteritie of judging Perſons and Things. Thus Plaro, Repub. 2. 
paz. 376. compares the Szgacitie of a Magiſtrate to that of a Dog, 


100 which can at the firſt glance diſcerne his friend from his enemie. 

We Thence Ariſtotle, Rhet. 1. 1. c. 16. pag. 76. compares a good Magi- 

We ſtrate to a Goldſmith : garzp dgyveryrouay 5 xeidlns Ray, mas Sra- 

« zelvy 7d xiAPnnor Sixauor, x; 73 aantlts, A Fudge muſt be like a 

1 df Goldſmith, that he may diſcriminate adulterine juſt from what 3s true. 

all This natural fagacitie Solomon was in an incomparable degree in- 

Nt dued with, as it appears by his ſentence given in the caſe of the ; 
rme two Harlots. [2] As he muſt haye natural ſagacitie, ſo alſo 2+ Acquires: 
ar & acquired Wiſdome and Prudence. Thus Plato, Gorg. pag. 489. Toa- 

and Mais deg ts ggovoy wueloy wi eporirioy xgeirlov 3H, x7! F anv Aogpy* 

tt: 1 72700 agy hy; Sf, 95 oN' agyt0% x) They Exeiy Þ dexovle To apyo” 

yi ay, Oft therefore one wiſe man is more excellent tha an infiute 


number of fools, as thou ſayeſt and it is moſt conſentaneous, that this 
a wiſe man obtain the Empire ; and that thoſe are ſubjett to him. By 
end | which he inſtrutes us, That wiſe men ought to rule, and fools obey. 
the Whence he addes, pag. 4-90. 9To tyag oipar iyw 73 Pinay diva qu- 
(les 04,7) BrrTia orTa x; Gegviuortegv X} Sexe x) maker Exery of gau- 
all rigor, For this 1 conceive to be juſt by wature, that the prudent 1s 


413.8 themore excellent, and that he ought to rule over the more vile. Where- 
m't inhelayes down two Maximes of State. (1) That the more pru- 
thr dent men are , the more excellent they are: (2, That the more ex- 


ence cellent men are, the more fit to rule. The reaſon of this Maxime 1s 
Bb 2 taken 
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taken from the foundation of al Empire, which ariſeth from that 
Sa$e9%1 Or ſupereminence of the Ruler above the Ruled. And becauſe 
prudence is principally acquired by multitude of years and expe. 
rience, therefore Plaro inititutes, that Magiſtrates be choſen ont 
of the more ancient Citizens. So Repub. 3. pag. 412. Ire TRio flu 
Tigus Tos agxovlas Soi divas, vealiges 5 ms dgyopllus , That the Se- 
nibrs ought to rule , and the juniors to be ruled, Thus among the 
Romans the Senators were elected out of the more ancient Citi- 
Zens, and the juniors employed in War. Which was but an Imi. 
ramen of the Judaic Politie, How much wiſdome is eſſential to 
a Civil Magiſtrate Plato oft inculcates. Thus Repub. 5. F oi ons 
Gop91 Pamnewowory  F miegy, © of Bacmners gixegophonce, Eithir 
let Philoſophcrs reigne tn the Cities, or let Kings philoſophiſe. His 
mind is, that Kings ought to have the wiſdome of Philoſophers 
joined to their Majeſtie , in order to their more happy Guberna- 
: tion. This Plutarch takes notice of as an excellent Character in 
Numa Pompilius : *Under Numa, faith he, there was conttant 
© peace without innovation or conſpiracie : which verified that of 
< Plato, that the only mean of true quiet and remedie from al 
evil, is when, from ſome divine Ordinance from above, there 
©meeteth in one perſon the right Majeſtie of a King, and the 
© mind of a wiſe Philoſopher, to make Virtue Governeſſe over 
©men. So Camparelia, in his Politics , Cap. 3. obſerves, *That 
© Wiſdome only rules wel and naturally ; not ſophiſtic, but philo 
©ſophic; not eremitic or monaſtic, but civil; not oppolite to 
© God, but ſuppoſite or ſubordinate. 

There is a threefold acquired Wiſdome or Prudence neceſſary 
x. Knowlege of tO the right qualification of a Civil Magiſtrate. [17 He ought 
baman Laws. torundeiſtand wel 7a mpare, the firſt Principes of Right and La. 
Thus 71ato, Rep. 6. Tum yiv Sino Ts 8, xune ayroiulue im mi 
ayalld ry, 8c, I conceive therefore, that he, who ignores or knw 
not the reaſons of juſt and honeſt, deſerves not the name of a Keeper 
Aeciſtrate. It is an Effate among Civilians, That &He!xea, 07 tht 
Law of Equitie lies in the boſome of the Magiſtrate, i.e, he ovgit 
to have clear notices not only of mmicipal Laws proper to Natt 
©1s, but alſo of the Law of Equitie, whereby he ought frequently 
to direct himſelf for the correcting the defects and exccſſes0f 
municipal Laws. Whence it is alſo an Aphoriſme in 7«finia!s 

Law, That ignorance excuſeth a man from public Office. 
2 Knowlege of [2] A Civil Magiſtrate mult have not only knowlege of _ 


xatles. 
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both natural and munzcipal , but alſo a particular comprehenſion 
of Fattes and Caſes that may occur. A Magiſtrates prudence con- 
ſiſtes not only in the knowlege of the Law, but alſo in the appl'. 
cation of it to maters of. Fact , and particular Caſes that may OC- 
cur. For there are no human general precepts ſo univerſal, but 
ſuch circumſtances may occur, as may cauſe much variation in 
mater of Juſtice. It's a good obſervation of the Philoſopher, 
That if nal inass tv # gejmors, prudence is about things ſingular, 
which are much varied by circumſtances of Time, Place, Perſons, 
&c. Therefore the prudence of Magiſtrates ought to inquire, 
not only what 1s lawful , but alſo what is expedient in this or 
that caſe. Much of politic prudence conſiſtes not ſo-much in 
underſtanding the Rule, as in applying it to the Caſe ruled. It's 
a good obſervation of Padre Paul, that great Venetian Politi- 
cian, © That it is proper tothe Prince alone to know what is expedient. 
«None knoweth how to governe a Territorie but the Prince 
© himſelf, who alone knoweth al the neceflities of it. I ſhal con- 
clude this Character touching the Wiſdome of a Magiſtrate, with 
what Plutarch in the Lite of Lycargus obſerves touching his Pru- 
dence: * Men, faith he, communly diſdain thoſe that are not 
cwiſe in commanding ; 1o that the faithful obedience of the Sub- 
&ects dependeth much on the ſufficient Command of the wiſe 
©Prince : for he that direCteth wel, muſt needs be wel obeyed. 
©For look as the art of a good Rider is to make his horſe gentle 
and ready at command ; even fo the chiefeſt point belonging 
<nntoa Prince is to teach his Subje&s to obey. Wherefore the 
©Lacedemonians procured , that not only other people did wil- 
© lingly obey them, but alſo deſired to be ruled by them. 


T7 


[3] A Civil Magiſtrate muit have alſo ſome knowlege of the 3- Knowlege of 
Divine Law. Thus Dext. 17. 18. Ard it ſhal be, when he ſits upon divine Laws. 
the Throne (3. e. as King] that be ſhal write for himſelf the copie of Put 17+ 18, 
this law in a book, out of that which ts before the Pricſts and Lowntes. TIO 
The original Book of the Law was kept in the Sanctuarie, as 
Dent. 31.26, and out of that was the Kings Copte to be written 
with his own hand, for his inſtcuction how to governe. Tinence 
it follows v. 19. Ard it ſhal be with him : 4. e. inal places whither 
he went, he was to carry this Copie of theLaw with him : and 
why ? that follows : *that he may learne ro fear Fehova his God, &C, 

The fear of Jehova includes not only interne Aﬀection and Re- 
verence , but alſo the externe Warſhip and Service of God, yea 
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al Religion. Thence follows another end v. 20. That his heart 
be not lift up above his brethren, &c. Becauſe the Dignitie of a 
King is ſo auguſt and great, titerefore he is to be much verſed in 
the Divine Law to .keep him humble , as David was, Pſal. 
131.1, 

2. Virtue. (2) Another eſſential Charafter or Qualitie 'of a Civil Magi | 
ſtrate is Firtxe, There is a twofold Virtue requitite to the right 
conſtitution of a Magiltrate ; the one natural, the other moral, 

awe. [1] A Magiſtrate ought to have a natural Virtue -which con- 
ſiſtes in an heroic Spirit and natural Grace as to his externe pre- 
ſence, whereby he ſweetly, and yet with Majeſtie draws his Sub- 
jects to-obey him. Thoſe whom divine Gubernation intends for 
Fmpire he oft indues with a. great and heroic natural Spirit, 
Thus Plutarch mentions of Lycurgus, in his Life, pag. 47. © As for 
* Lycurgus, the Spartans thought of him thus; that he was a man 
< borne to rule, tocommand , and to give order ; as having in 
© him a certain natural Grace, and power to draw men naturally 

| ©to obey him. But yet, [2] the main Virtue requiſite for the 
Moral. qualification of a Magiſtrate is moral. Thus Plato, Leg. 12. p.g66. 
Tois 5 quaetns welitum wry Ginlewnev, os av win Manovnot]o: 70 memy 

Virtus pracel- gjgy aaCiiy of tony af ©:9v, It ſhal not be permitted, that any taks 

vracipus canſe * him a pub-c Office, but be who with much labor and firme faith hath 

eſt regnandi ci- embraced a pious ſentiment of God. Again : wwpalioy whwras 71 

vilter. Wiclef, yes dveveloxer Jobs, We muSt endeavor, that the Cenſors of manners 
be divine men. Again : #12 $ I maylog Tis hires Favparis a 
gay aperly &14, Wherefore the Cenſors ought to be moſt ulluſtrious 
fer al manner of Virtue. Again he ſaith, $ undimels / youogy 
AdKoy aiget, + wii Seer, That none ought to be choſen a Keeper of 
the Laws, but he that is divine. SO Bacon, in the Life of Henry VII. 
pag. 26. faith, © That it is incongruous, that they ſhould give 
<Laws to others, who are themielves lawleſſe. Whence Plato, 
Repub. 3. pag. 4-16. faith, That a Magiſtrate ſhould have his gold 
not in his purſe, but «1 bis mind , Meaning Virtue, as in what im- 
mediately follows. 

3. Public fhiri= (3) Plato requires of a Civil Magiſtrate, that he be of a pub- 

ted and againſt lic Spirit, not avaricious or confined to his private intereſt, Thus 

feljſeeking. Plato, Mins , pag. 321, Ter deg Tf marudy gage: voulira 1 

Yer, voudig Ts x, Tottdvis evIpoy* warip x, "Owne©- Von, noruide rear 

ED # a2a92y cegInyv, Thoſe therefore of the Ancients were the be#t 

Legiſlators, and Paſtors of the people : as Homer cals a good Impe- 

rator 
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rator the Paſtor of the people. Now a Paſtor, ſpecially of men, im- 
plies a public Spirit, free from ſelf-intereit. Thence he addes, 
Repub. 1. pag. 34-7. dis Teva Toivuy *Ts yenueruy Tyexe ihinuory 
apyey 0r-ayaJor, &74 Tiphg-- & ydg ein eraAoTInOr, Therefore good 
men affect Empire not for lucre's jake , nor yet for honor---- for they 
are not amb:tioſe. Again: £76 x1rSudn, wins avSecy ayabay 6 vor 
Jo, uae XnTCV dv iD) T2 i) age, wantg vw 79 agxev * X; fvlable 
dy 1Tagayts weviet Gr 6 Ty Gre danfivs dexoy , s mhgurs 73 ab TY 
Coupiger 0honfitg, dvd 70 To agxoulp, For if the Citie conſiſted of 


good men, the ( itizens world ſtrive to avoid the office of a Magiſtrate, 


4 now they contend for it. Thence it is apparent, that a genuize 
Magiſtrate is jo ſpirited, as not to feck his own private intereſt , but 
the public good of thoſe ſubjett to him. 
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This Theme Plato more fully proſecutes , Repub. 3. pag. 416. 4 Magiftrates 


where he ſhews, That Azviſtrates ought ſo far only to be furn 
with Richeſſes and other neceſſaries, whte T3 quaaraes ws des ava 
Toy 0B 785, LAKE iv T6 pi Erdgy at-T35 RAASS FoAlTa; KC. 45 that 
they may not ceaſe to approve themſelves the beſt Conſervators : 1. e. 
leſt being made drunken with too much proſperitic , they waxe- inſolent. 
and worſe, to the public detriment of the Citizens. Conſider therefore 
whether it be not better , that they be ſo furniſhed with neceſſaries, as 
to life and habitation , that they poſſeſſe nothing as proper , but what 
uroent neceſſitie requires. Moreover, that they have neither houſe 10x 
Buterie, but what is open for al. But as to their proviſion and Diet, 
that they have ſo orecat plenty, as temperate Soldiers need : and that 
they receive ſuch a ſalarie for the diſcharge of their Office from the 
Cuzens, as that they may neither want, nor have what is ſuperfiions. 
But this muſt be iuculcated on their ſpirits, ygusloy 55 dgyveror 574 
Ieloy mgzg, Otay icy. Ty buy) tyuot, &) 5dby megodiorlar 74 ay- 
lwndes, that they ever have gold and ſilper , and that truely atvine 
and auguſt, in their Soul, ſo that they need not mens gold and ſilver. 


(4) For the acquirement of theſe Qualifications Plato requires yg. Magiftrates « 


iſhed Dzet and Ri 
chiſſes. 


that Civil Magiſtrates have the beſt Inſ#:t:4i0n and Education. Thus Education and 
Repub. 2. pag. 376. treating copioſely of the Inſtitution of a Ma- E#7mm- 


eiltrate, he diſtributes the Diſcipline, in which he ought to be 
inſtituted, into yupracimlw £ weombs, Gymnaſtic and Afyfic : by 
Gymnaſtic Diſcipline he underitands. ſuch Virtues as appertaif to 
an A#ive life, namely Temperance, Fortitude, Fuſtice, Kc. by Mulic 
Diſcipline he means ſuch Virtues as concerne Pictie and Religion, 


which is the 2£/ic of the Soul and Republics. So again 1n _ 
| Repub. 
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©nalifications of Magiſtrates in Scriptare,@c. Book 1, 
Repub. 3. pag. 395. he ſhews , how a Magiſtrate ought to be in- 
ſtituted and initructed even from his infance in the be## Principes 
and Exemples. And he gives the reaſon of it : 571 a won, 
iay CK viey moppe Iiarenicourty, cis thn Ts x, quioiy xabicarlor, Be 
cauſe wmitations wbibed from the childhood, and of long continuance are 
converted into Manners and Nature : According to that commun 
Effate , Cſtome #s a ſecond Nature. Neither ought a Magiſtrate 
to have good Education only, but alſo general Approbation, 
So Repub. 3. pag. 413.  * dei by T6 meurt x, veerioxos x) on dydegs 
ot Pacaritopior, x, anfiexlor cubaiyorla, xateca]ier dgyorta vhs mains 


x) pvnaxa, And be that hath been tried thoroughout the degrees of al 


ages, namely of Childhood, Yonth, and virile Age, and on that examen 
has approved himſelf innocent and ſpotleſſe, let him be conſtituted Prince 
and Conſervator of the Citie. 

Theſe Qualifications of a politic Magiſtrate are more lively and 
perfe&aly laid down in ſacred Philoſophie. Thus Ferhro, as inſpi- 
red by God , to Moſes, Exod. 18. 21. And thou, provide out of al 
the people, men of abilitie, fearins God, men of truth , hating avarice. 
(1) 2M WNMR, men of Abilitie. Or of Power, Force, Virtue, Att 
vVitie © 4. e. virtuoſe, active, and able men, in bodie and mind, as 
Gen. 4.7. 6. LXX. able or potent men. The Hebrews deſcribe them 
thus : © der of Abilitie are ſuch as are potent in the Command- 


'< ments, and exactly look unto themſelves , and ſubjugate their 


< paſſions, ſo that there remains nothing diſhoneſt or reprocheful 
<;nthem, nor evil name. And generally Able mer are ſuch as 
* have a potent or couragious heart, to deliver the oppreſſed out 
© of the oppreſſors hand, as Moſes, Exod. 2. 17. Maimonides, M 
Sanhedr. cap. 2. ſeft.7. (2) TAR WIN, men of Truth: 4.0. jult 
men. So LXX. alſo Zech. 7. g. ſo Maimonides, in Sanhed. cap. 2. 
feft. 7. * Menof Truth are ſuch as follow after juſtice for it ſell, 
* who do love the truth, &c. (3) Fearing God, 5. e. religioſe. (4) 
Hating Avarice, Deut. 16. 19. To theſe four Qualities here ex- 
preſſed three more are added, Det. 1. 13. (5) Wiſe men, (6) and 
UnderStanding, (7) and Known, . e. approved. Under whichſe- 
ven proprieties the Hebrews include al other good Qualities, as 
Maimonides Sanhedr. cap. 2. ſet. 7. Hence, 

3. From the Aptitude and Qualification of a Magiſtrate we pal 
on to his Facultie, Commiſſion, and Aztoritie , which is the ſecond 
eſſential part. For Civilians make two eſſential conſtitutive parts 
of any politic Adminiſtrator : (1) His Aprizz7e, which - _ 

already 
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already diſpatcht, (2) his Facultie or Commiſſion ; whence his Au- 
foritie doth procede : of which we are now to diſcourſe. (1) As 
for the Origmal Facultie , Commiſſion and Autoritie of al Magi- 
ſtrates, Plato aſſures us, that it comes from God the ſupreme Re- 
Qor of the Univerſe. So Leg. 4. pag. 713. yivdokay 5 Keyr® dex 
»s d0ganeie quors beuie ixavi, T4 avledriva Srombgn wToregrED 
adyle, wi) 5, vBerds 74 x, ad ixias perro, Cc. When Saturne | 7, e. 
God? underſtood no human nature was atl: to governe human affaires, 
but if it ſhould governe al according to its wil, the World would be fil- 
led with ai contume!te and injuſtzce , he conFtituted as Governors over 
human Societies not men , but Demons of a more divine and excellent 
nature. The great difficultie here wil be, to {ind out who thoſe 
Demons were , which God conſtituted as the firſt Magiſtrates. I 
conceive by theſe Platonic Demons we are to underſtand [17 the 
Patriarchs and the great Hero's, who were the firſt Magiſtrates, 
whereof Plato had many notices. [2] But yet theſe Demons for- 
mally include the Souls of -great men deified, which the wiſer Phi. 
loſophers conſtituted as Mediators between the ſupreme God and 
men, as alſo Adminiſtrators of human affaires, in imitation of the 
Judaic Meſlias, (whereof they had many tmperfect fragments and 
Traditions) as we have at large proved, Phzloſ. Ger. P. 1.1. 3. c. 4. 
ſet. 4., as allo, Court Gent. P.z. B.2.C.2. $.2. 4.3. 

And herein Plato imitates Moſes, who makes the Faculrie, (om- 


I. Divine. 


miſſion, and Conſtitution of Magiſtrates to be from God. So Num. Num, 27. 16, 
27.16. Let Fehovah the God of the Spirits of al fleſh. He termes 17. 


Fehovah the God of the Spirits of al fleſh, not only as Creator of 
mens Souls, but alſo as he gives them ſpiritual Gifts, of Wiſdome, 
Knowlege, Governement, &C. So Spirit is uſed, 1 Cor. 14..12.God firſt 
qualifies men with an Aptitude or Gifts ; and thence follows the 
Conſtitution or Ordination :' Set a mar over the Congregation.Set Or 
Viſt,1, e. provide or conſtitute for —= or Overſeer : who there- 
fore is called v. 17. a Paſtor or Sheepherd. So among the Grecians, 
Homer, Plato, and others, a Magiſtrate is ſtiled the Paſtor of the 
people, Whence it follows, v. 17. which may go out before them, &C. 
By this Hebraic Idiome of going out and coming in, and that which 
follows, leading out and bringing in, is noted the Adminiſtration of 


the Civil Magiſtrate, as Det. 31.2. alluding to the office of a - 


Sheepherd, who in theſe times and countries went out from and 
came into the Fold before his ſheep: whence the ſame phraſe is 


applied by our Lord to himſelf as Paſtor of Souls, Foh. 10. 4, 9. 
Cc Thus 
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Magiſtrates Conſervators of the Law, Book1, 
Thus God is faid ro chooſe David hu ſervant, Pſal. 78, 70. Whence 


Magittrates are ſaid to be, P/al. 82, 6. Gods, and the children of the 
Bets High : +. e. conſtituted and appointed to their Office by God, 


(n) 


 Bfa, 22. 2001 , Thence alſo God faith Eſa. 22, 20. I wil cel my ſervant Eliakim : 


2.20 os 


22. F141» 


3- Magiitrates 
Conſervators of 
3hs LAWs - 


7, e. he ſhal not intrude into his place, but be called by God, So 
much the very name Z23'p%R ElLakin importes, namely one raiſed 
1p or ſetled by Gad, as Fehojakim. Thence he addes v. 21. And I 
wil clothe him with thy robe, and ſtrengthen him with thy girdle : i.e, 
I wil give him thy power and authoritie, and confirme him in thy 
place. The Kobe and Girdle were Emblemes of Power and Office. 
Thence it follows : and 7 wil commit thy governement into his hand, 
&c. So v.22. The key of the houſe of David wil 1 lay upon hu 
ſhoulder, Sc. The Key was alſo an Embleme of Power and Au- 
toritie, As for the ſeat of the divine Facwultie , ( ommiſſion , and 
Anrtoritie, from which al Civil Magiſtrates derive their Autoritie 
originally, it is loged in the Law of Nature , particularly in that 
moral Precept , Honor thy fathcr, &c. which gives divine conlti- 
tution to the power of the Civil Magiſtrate. This we have more 
fully laid down in the N. T. The powers that be are ordained by God, 
O17 Satay avbicnner, 1.0. are ordained by the conſtitution and 
commiſſion of God. 

(2) As for the human Facultie, Commiſſion, and Autoritie of the 
Magiſtrate, Plato derives it from the peoples Eleftion and (onfert. 
So Repub. lib. 2. npireegy I Ypyor Wabkacg Tirss 76 x more quons 
EirTndcias vis abazus gvaaxlu, Thus Leg. 6. treating of the Ele- 
Ction of Magiſtrates, he ſaith, Such ſhould be choſen as are moit 
eminent for prudence and probitie, and be$t qualified for the Offices 
they are eletted unto ; as alſo wil attend the ſame with fidelitie and 
induſtry. The termes uſed to expreſle this Eleftion and (reation 
by, arc *Argeorg, wepfont, avrlimesbort, Sraxaegloyia, Eſueiors, Inner 
ors, Smet ts. : 

(3) Touching the Autoritie of Civil Magiſtrates P/ato makes 
it-to. be not Abſolute, but Subordimate to the Law : For his great 
Character of a Magiſtrate 1s, that he be gvaaZ x; STaC@- a vius, 
a Conſervator and Miniſter of the Law. He layeth down this for 
a fundamental Principe, That a Magiſtrate may. not do what ht 
liſt, but what he ought. Thus Alcibiad. 1. pag. 134. where Socra- 
tes inſtruftes young Alcibiades in this manner : uu Ze ifxolay ol 
af" aryl mugaorxtuarioy car) moiriv b,mt dy Play, 58 Th min 
4s Sixauovrlw x eupgaiylm, Therefore remember , that Power 
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and Empire 15 not to be acquired, that thou mayeſt rule over thy ſelf 
or the Citie as thou liſt, but according to juſtice and wiſdome. Thence 
in his Polzticia, pag, 276, he diltributes civil Governement into, Tv- 
exrrixlu 6 fxsotoy , Tyrannic and Voluntary. Tyrannic Governe- 
ment he makes to be wwleut , when Subjects are forced againit 
Law; but voluntary, when men are governed by their own Laws : 
and this kind of Adminiſtration he faith becomes moFt , SyTws Ivle 
bacinia x, morrTinay, one that is truely a King and Civil Magiſtrate.S0 
pag.305. he makes a Civil Magiltrate to be y4uwy guanre, the ( 0- 
ſervator or Keeper of Laws. Hence he cites a great Saying of 
Pindar : TlirSagO- niy{ 5 vip@ 6 warluy acne, Sar T4 x, 6+ 
dardroy, Pindar ſaith, the Law u King over al, both mortals and im- 
morta's, Whence that Latin Effate, Lex eſ# Rex, The Law ts 
King. The ſubordination of the Civil Magiſtrate to Law, Plats 
more fully expreſleth, Leg. 4. pag. 715. 735 #' dgyorlas avyoutbrees 
yun Cangeras Tolg yours daton, XC. I have ſtiled Magiſtrates Mi- 
niſters of the Law not from an affettation of novitie; but becauſe 1 
am perſuaded , that the ſafety of a Republic conſiſtes herein ; but the 
peſte and ruine in the contrary. And he ſubjoins the reaſon of this 
his perſuaſion : & y wk yag ar agybulO 5 x; arve@r vou@r, pfo- 
av ofa Ty TawTy Erolulnu fony* WH 5 av SraniThs iN daexovluvy ot 5 
agyovles Siacr T4 vour, aw]neiav, x Tdyl" Jox O07 morumy Ehouy djadd 
ytyrouPa xaboga, For I behold ruine prepared for and preſent to that 
(itie, in which Laws are not ſuperior to the Magiftrates , but Magr- 
ſtrates to the Laws : but, on the contrary, ſafetie to that Citie, where 
the Law rules over Magiſtrates, and Magiſtrates are Servants of the 
Law, 4. e. they ſubjeth themſelves to the Law and obey the ſame. For 
I apprehend al manner of good things, which God uſually confers on Ci- 
ties, to attend this Citie. So proſperous is the condition of that 
Citie, wherein the Magiſtrates Adminiſtration and Juriſdiction 1s 
bounded and circumſcribed by , as alſo ſubordinate to the Law, 
which 1s, to ſpeak in Pindars phraſe, the King both of 7fantrates 
and People, Whence, Leg. 6. pag. 761. Sixacluy 5 vj dgyorla, a 
rwTeufuyey Siva Sixatay x, agycrr $f, malw 73 THQG- cnlidivroy, 
ojoy Barinioy, But let no Fudge or Maziſtrate be exerted and free 
from rendring accounts, but let him render the account of his deſcharge 
of his Office to the Citizens : only thoſe excey.ed , unto whom the las? 
Appeal is made, according to the exemple of ins Regal porger, Whence 
pag. 767. he addes: oa 5 off Inpocioy iſcanpdror dyaſicoy mpor 
Top wy Ty miles rad idopa Th teigeus. of yee ad inner, mer 
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The Magisitates 


The Magiſtrates Exercice of his Office, &#c. Book 1; 


' Tis Gow, oneTay Tis F mony adty *  yarmas av W Jiny gigny 6 


porest HYVouluer Tf TarsTOY Jakeioray* dn dex lw Te £1) yet + moat 
Tus uns oy Teasurlu tis. 3 dipuoy Smed)hulun © F 5 Bacuyoy oy F way 
cous dgy,oals Tels, But in public crimes it's in the fir place neceſſa 
ry, that the affaire be brought to. the communitie or multitude : for 
when the Citie is affected with an mjurie, it belongs to alto take cogni 
Lance thereof : therefore the people-may: juStly take it il , if the copni- 
zance of ſuch affaires ſhould be weeſted from them. Therefore the 
beginning and end of this controverſie ought to be brought to the peo- 
ple, but the examen and dijudication to the three chief Magiſtrates. 
Thence Definit. Platon. pag. 415. iEeoiny Antoritie is defined-, the 
T uition of the Law. 

4. Next to the Facultie and Autoritie of the Civil Magiſtrate 


 Erercice of his-We are to conſider him in the attual AdminiFtration or Exercice of 


Office. 


his Office, which ought to be performed with the greateſt exaCti- 
tude and fidelitie. It's a good obſervation of Ariforle, Rhet, 1.2, 
C. 19. mod bupareriges 79 dEiwpe 1d udledtuory, Dignitie makes great 
men more conſpicuous and illuſtrious : wherefore ſuch att with greater mo- 
deration and exattitude. WhenCce alſo that great Aphoriſme of Pjt- 
zachus, mentioned by Laertinus : agyd dr$eg Sane, Magiſtratic or 
Governement diſcovers what the man 15.. If there Þ2 an irregular prin- 
Cipe or paſſion in a Magiltrate,it uſually appears in the exercice of 
his Office. Therefore Plato, Leg. 12. requires, That a Magiftrate 
be moSt eminent for al manner of Virtues,as before. Now the main Vir- 
tues which ought to appear moſt 1l[uſtrioufly in a Magiſtrates exer- 
cice of his Office, are ſuch as theſe, Fuſtice,Temperance, Moderation 
as to paſſions, Clemence, Self-demal, Courage , Induſtrie and Fidelitie, 
of which we find many and great Philoſophemes in Plats, 

(1) The Magiltrates Adminiſtration of his Office muſt be with 


7» 7uAfice and 7uitice, without Briberie, Partialitie, and al Reſpett of perſons. Hence 


rate 


againft Bribe- Plato, Leg. 12. requires, Srxaclu uf curvrar Sixatery uianorla, That 


a Fudge be ſworne before he come to judze. And that he may paſſe 
a righteous.Sentence, he alſo ordaines, Demodocus, pag. 383. pn 
Fixlw Dindoys mary epgoly wider dxioys > Neither: judae any cauſe 
before thou haſt heard both parties. And againſt Briberie he tpeakes 
exprellely, Leg. 12. Sogoy yous yeh Sraxoreiv, That a Magiſtrate 
exght to adminiſter Fuſtice without Gifts, Yea the 12 Tables de- 
termine, That a Frdge convitted of Briberie ſhalt be puniſht with 
acath. Briderie in Courts of Judicature is like judicial Aſtrologie, 
Waich, as Tacitzs obſerves ,. is always forbidden, and yet —_ 

tained. 


ap =» 
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Ch. 5.4.8. Temperance. 
rained, But ſacred Philoſophie doth ſtrictly oblige Magiltrates 
to the exercice of Juſtice, and againſt al Briberie, in their Admi- 


niſtrations. So Pſal. 82. 1. God ſtandeth in the congregation of the Plal, 82, 1, 2. 


mighty. AY ſtandeth, i. e. as Preſident and ſupreme Judge, teaching 
others how they are to judge, and puniſhing them 11 peccant. So 
it follows : he judgeth among the Gods : 5.e, rewarding thole that 
are faithful , but puniſhing the unfaithful and unjuit. Thence 
v. 2, How lons wil ye judge unjuftly and accept the perſons of the 
wicked ? Selah. _ As f he had'faid : Dare ye be ſo unjult and par- 
tial, when as God ſits Preſident in the midſt of you ?----- 13D) 
RUN DW MT and accept the face or perſon of the wicked, as Lev, 
19. 15. Ezra renders 1t : lift up the faces of the wicked : 4. e. by 
your favour exhilarate and make glad the wicked. -Thencee#he 
procedes v. 3, 4. to exhort the Judges to the execution of juſtice. 
And v. 5. he ſhews the ruines that follow on unjuſt Adminiſtra- v. 5s. 
tions: They kzow not. 1 R7. This notes their ignorance cf 
Right or Law. MNezther wil they underand --- I R7)- this 
notes their oſcitance and negligence in examining Cauſes, and 
maters of Fact. They-walke i darkeneſſe, 971 naIbNaA. This 
ſome underſtand of being blinded by private Aﬀections, and 
Bribes, ſo that they cannot ſee what 1s juſt and equal ; according, 
to-Exod. 23. 8: And thou ſhalt take no gift, for the gift blindeth toe 
wiſe, and perverteth the words of the ju5F. Now by reaſon of theſe 
things, he ſaith, A! the foundations of the earth [4,e. the Judaic 
State] are out of courſe. Which ſhews , that 1njultice deltroyes 
the very foundations. of a*Nation. Thus Fob 15. 34. And. fire 
ſhal sonſume the tabernacles of Briherie. How much Juſtice is ne- 
cellary to preſerve States, and commanded by Gog, appears, 


Deut. 16. 18. And they ſhal judze the people w.th judzement of ju- Deut, 16, 18, 


ice : 1.e, with an equalitie towards al parties and in al maters. So 


v.20, Fuſtice juſtice ſhalt thou follow : i.e. al manner of juſtice, v. 20. 


noth'ng but juſtice, exaZly, diligently, continually. 


(2) The Office of a Magiſtrate muſt be adminiltred with T em- Temperances. 


perance, Thus Plato, Repub. 3. pag. 403. We have ſaid, that the- 
Keepers [ of the Laws, or Magiltrates] be commanded, that they al. 
rozether abhor Drunkenneſſe : for it is lawful for any man to be druzke, 
rather than for a Keeper. And he gives this reaſon of it : Tsaotop 
Pap Toy Tt pvaara praaxOr Sag, For it 15 ridiculons, that 4a Keeper 
ſhould want a Keeper. Meaning that a. Drunkard wants a Keep. r 


aimſelf, and therefore is not fit to be the Keeper of others. Thus 
| Solomons. 


706 Hoderation, Clemence, Fidelitie, &vc. Book [. 


Prov. 31-4. Solomons Mother , Prov. 31.4, It is not for Kings to drinke wing, 
Hebr. :t is ot convenient for Kings to drinke wine : 4. e. a large quan- 
titie of it : which the Grecians terme $1yom67us, 4 drinker of wine, 
Or 07 given to wine. Whence Plato addes , pag. 4.04. That the 
aict of the Magiftrate ought to be amy, ſimple, not woxunolunG, with 
: varietie of dainties, which ts mo$t deftruttive to ſamtie. 
-3- Moderation. (3) Magiltrates muſt adminiſter their Office with moderation 
as to paſſions, and freedome from diſcords. Thus Plato , Repub. 2, 
P48. 378. & ye Sf nuiy TH; wianovias Þ min quadtery, digiroy youl 
Ceiv 73 paSiag anaixes emexbarsty, Magistrates of the Gitie ought tobe 
poſſeſſed with this ſentrment,that it ts the baſeFt thing for them to contend 
by mutual diſcords. How much irregular paſſions are unbecoming 
a Civil Magiſtrate is wel expreſſed by Ari#otle, Ret. lib, 1. cap.1, 
art. 4. 4 tyag Sf 4 Sixacly Sragpigey, is ogylw wegdryorlas, þ obi- 
yov, i} ZAgoy * Gptoroy tte Nay & The, © wEAna Yon havore, cfro To 
gas 5eeBafby, Tt 15 not lawful to pervert a Fudge , by provoking him to 
anger, or to envie, or to compaſſion : for this is al one as if one about 
to uſe arule ſhould pervert the ſame. 
oh» Clemenct. (4.) Cemencealſo ought to be illuſtrious in magiſtratic Admint- 
ſtrations. Thence Plato, Politicus, pag. 274. Baoinia x, ToMlinly 


woiuhue Ths Tore avlganirgs ayiang Eno ufp, x, Tora, Ody avri Inn. 


We ſaid, that a King and Civil MagiStrate is a Paſtor of Making, 
and in this regard a God for mortal man, Wherein he makes a 
Magiſtrate to be Gods Vicegerent, and a Paſtor of mankind, which 
denotes his clemence. Thence that of Seneca to Nero : © Thecle 
©mence of a Magiſtrate workes a ſhame of {in in the Subjects: 
© that is the greateſt puniſhment, which comes from the mildeſt 


< Magiſtrate, &c. 
' "Se Fidelitie, (5) Magiſtrates ought to exercice their Office with Self-dental, 
Oe Diligence, Courage, and Fidelitie. Thus Plato, Repub. 2. pag. 374 


Ex quo ſe Cx- *#3v 3ow wintgov 73 7% qundtoy Teopy, TersT goms T6 7H anur TA" 
far orbi terra- 5s av &n, 5 ad Thxvns Ts 1 Gnjaentiy minions Sebulueys By how much 
_ rum dedicavit the greater the Office of Magiſtrates is, doth it not require by ſo much 
fib1 erſpuit. Si ,1,, Freater vacation, and thence the grea ad dilivence ? HOW 
"Pg £ 4 greateſt art and duligenc 
much ſloth and negligence is unworthy of a Civil Magiſtrate we 
are aſſured by Homer, Iliad. 2. 
"Ov yeh mavruxuor Foley Berngbegr avdes, 
©Q Adoir 6HlerTggparar x) Tha jwiunas. 
It becomes not a Magiſtrate to ſleep ſweetly the whole night ;, to whom 
the people and ſo great Cares are committed, Again , Plato, Leo 
requirth 


- 
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requires , that a Judge be indued not oniy with judgement and 
rudence for the underitanding of maters,but alſo with fidelitie in 
and for the determination of them. ; 

6. 8, Having explicated the eſſential Conſtitution and Admi- 14, 925 of po- 
nitration of Politie , we now procede to the Ur-litze thereof; as litie both good 
alſo to what is Conſervative and DeFtruitive thereto. As for the 4nd bad. 
Utilitie of a good Polite we have it wel laid down by Plato, in his 
Menexenus, pag. 2 38. woATHZ » Tegpn evleorar 31 xahd @Þ eyes 
lor © 1 5 ivaylia xearay. df uy ir xaay worrrHy Efatnour of Ted ty 
iu}, &18ytdior SAGoan, ) lw J1 1grdine djafoi x; of vun Hmy, av vids 
Tvſxdreav GuTts of TvTWdTHRITES, Politie is the Nurſe of men; good 
truely of good men, but bad of bad men, And we are now to explicate, 
that our Anceſtors were educated in an excellent forme of Politre : by 
the benefit whereof, both thoſe that now live have become good , as allo 
they which made a good end of their days. He being abont to de- 

{cribe the Politie of the Athenian Republic begins with a Preface, 
touching the efficacious influence of good Politie, to make men 
good; as alſo of bad, to render men bad. 

Touching thoſe things that are Preſervative or DeFruftive of things defivy- 
politic Bodies Plato has given us many Philoſophemes. As for &#ive to Repub- 
the Preſervatives of a politic Bodie, they are ſufficiently evident * 
in what precedes touching politic Conſtitution and Adminiitra- 
tion; and they wil farther appear by ſhewing what things are 
deſtructive thereto. 1. As Religion is the main Foundation and x; Atheiſme, 
Pillar of politic Socictiez ſo Atheiſme and carnal Politie , in ſun- and carnal Po=+ - 
king Religion to private intereſt, is that which brings ruine to #9%- 
the fame. What influence Atheiſme has on the ruine of Repub. 
lics Plato frequently inculcates, particularly in his Leg. bb. 10. 
and elſewhere, as hereafter, when we come to diſcourſe profeſſed- 
ly of Atheiſme, B. 2. C. 1, S. 2, As more open Atheiſine, ſo carnal * 

Po'itie in proſtituting and ſubjecting Religion to private intereſt, 
either of State or ſingle perſons, is a great canſe of ruine unto 
States. This was that which brought ruine to the ten Tribes ; 
who after their revolt from Rehoboam and Fudah, being afraid, 
leſt that, if the people ſhould go up to worſhip God at Feruſelem, . 
they would again be thereby induced to returne to their old Alle- 
geance, they, upon corrupt reaſons of State , erected Calves at 
Danand Bethel; hoping thereby to keep the people m obedience 
to Feroboam, who had uſurped the Governement. Now this their 
Politic conttivement in making Religion ta ſubſerve their State- 
intereſk, . 
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Idleneſſe. 


3+ Profperitie 
and Povertiee 


Luxurie and Tdleneſſe, &c. Book 1. 


intereſt, whereby they hoped to'preſerve theit uſurped Politie, 
proved indeed the main cauſe of their deſtruction. * So ſotiſa is 
the folie of thoſe, who endeavor, by ſubjeCting Religion to State- 
intereſt, to ſecure themſelves : which is indeed the moſt compen- 
dioſe way to State-ruine. ; 

2. Another great cauſe of Ruine to politic Bodies is-Luxuric, 
Senjualitie and Idleneſſe. Plato aſſures us, That Polities are como. 
fed *n i lev 3 & 7 nideow, of dy ware prootrla TIME igrans- 
onlay, o. t of the manners of Republics, which, whatever way they mcline, 


draw on other things with them: i. e. if a Republic be given to- 
ſloth and ſenſnalitie it is near ruine. Thus Repub. g. pag. 564. he 


ſaith, That idleneſſe and prodigalitie are the peſte of Republics : and 
where theſe two 1] humors are found, they infeſte a Bodie politic, «joy m- 
& owpa griyue 7s 2; youll, 4s choler and phlegme the natural bodie, 
Thence Ariſtotle, 10 his Politics ſaith, That Husbandmen and Sheep. 
herds make the beſt Citizens , i741 monrTeverleu x7! voges * Tyuor yas 
teyalouluor Cyr * & Sravlar 5 goadCay, becauſe ſuch converſe accord- 
ing to Laws; for they get their lwehhood by working , netther can they 
be-idle. Whereas other Vocations are more obnoxious to idleneſle 
and Iuxurie. 

3. Ao exceſſe of Proſperitie or Povertie greatly promoves the 
ruine of Republics. Proſperitie haſtens the ruine of Republics; as 
it oft cauſeth Luxurie , Inſolence, and Diviſions : Povertie , as it 
produceth 7njuſtice and 1dleneſſe. How much exceſſe of proſperi- 
tie promoveth the ruine of a Republic Plato, Repub. g. pag. 564.1lu- 
ſtrates, by the Republic of the Bees , which, when it abounds with much 
honey, the Drones come and devour al : Tlaiote $3 ela, vi ruiru 
xandrlar, xupiiver BeTamn, Rich men therefore , according to my opi- 


r0n , are deſervedly ſtiled the Herbe of Drones, which they devour. - 


Thence Plato, Repub. 4.. pag. 421. faith, That there are two things 
that corrupt and debauch Citizens, and ſo bring ruine to Repubhcs, 
namely ax37@- x, wwia, Richeſſe and Pentrie. And he gives the 
reaſon.of both. Richeſſe makes men idle and fattioſe : An Arts 
ficer, ſaith he, when he grows rich, caſts off his Trade. Again , po- 
wertie hinders men from worke, in that it deprives them of neceſſarits, 
Whence he concludes, That Magiſtrates ought to take diligent heed, 
that a Citie be not brought to ruine, by the exceſſe of theſe two, Richeſſe 
and Povertie : whereof the former breeds Tgvgls Te x, agyiar 1; 1w- 
T&&oudy, Luxarie, Sloth, and Innovation + and the later, aysnevleeiar 


X) naxotgyiar, res TH rewrbeucud, Sordidnefſe, evil Prattice, as alſo 


deſires 
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Ch.5. $.8. | Diviſions, Injuſtice. 
deſires of innovation. Again, Repub. 8. pag. 552. he faith, Exceſſ 


of richeſſe or 5 x Wy threaten ruine , becauſe the former makes men 
Drones ;, and the later makes men Thieves, ſacrilegious, and addifted 


- 


to evil prattices. | 
4. Animoſities , Faltions , and Diviſions are a principal cauſe of 
State-rutnue. It's a Maxime of Politicians, concordant with Plato's 


- Politics , That the principal cauſes of ruine to politic Bodies ts from 


themſelves, as in Bodies natural : And what more potent principe 
of ſelf-d:ſſolution 1s there than Diviſion ? Sacred Philoſophie teach- 
eth us, That a kingdome divided cannot ſtand, as Mat. 12. 25. for 
indeed m—_ in althings naturally draws on aiſſolution. Plato, 
Repub. 4. aiſures us, That Unitie 1s the befF bond of any Societie, 
whereas diviſions cauſe diſſolution. Thence Repb. 5. pag. 464. 
he requires in his Republic, That there be a Communitie as wel of 
Goods as Aﬀettions, ilev $1 Sadgye Tirus dracidgors ever, whence 
truely it comes to paſſe, that men are free from al contentions and di. 
VIN1ONS. 

A The laſt cauſe we ſhal mention of State-ruine is Injuſtice. 
Thus Plato, Repub. 4.. pag. 444. makes Injuſtice to be xaxias', the 
vitioſitie, x v6oov, and the diſeaſe of perſons and Republics. This is 
wel ſet forth by Augnſtin , de Civit. I. 4.. c. 4. * Without Jultice 
© what are Kingdomes but great places of Robberie ? And what 
fare places of Robberie but little Kingdomes ? For indeed the 
{Pirate taken by Alexander , being asked by the King , What he 
© meant thus to infeſte the Sea, anſwered elegantly and truely, And 
© what meaneſt thou thus to infeſte the whole World ? But becauſe 1 
©play the Pirate in 4 little Ship, therefore I paſſe for a Robber : where- 
as thou doing the ſame with a great Navie, paſſeſt for an Emperor. 
_ more of politic Juſtice and lnjuſtice , in what precedes, $. 7. 

ATP. 4. | 


De REFOR- 
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4» Divi [08S 


Mat. 12, 26. 


go InjuStice. 
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Metaphyſic or prime Philoſophie in general. Book H, 


REFORMED PHILOSOPHIE. 


BOOK IL 


Of Metaphy ſic or Prime Philoſophie : wherein Pla- 
to's Metapbyſic Philoſophemes are metho- 
©  diſed and improved. 


CHAP. IL 
Of- Metaphyſic or Prime Philoſophie in general. 


A general Idea of Metaphyſic or Prime Philoſophie : Its generic n- 
tion, Sapience : Its Objett things moFt excellent, &c. Its difference 
from T heologie, as a natural Sapience : Its formal Att, Contemplation, 


| Efore we enter on the bodie of Metapiyſic or Prims 
Philoſophie it wil be neceſlary that we give ſome ge- 
neral Notion thereof, thereby to diſabuſe the minds 


. of men, who have been ſo long impoſed on by falſe Ideas, colle(- 


ed out of Ariſtotle's ſuppoſed Metaphyſics. For ſince Ariſtotle's 
Metaphyſics poſſeſſed the Scholes, al men. have endeavored to cot 
forme their metaphyſic Philoſophemes to them , as the original 


Exemplar, on a ſuppoſition that they were a part of Ariſtotle's 


genuine Workes, But I conceive it no difficult thing to demot- 
itrate, what ſome Learned men have undertaken , that thoſe 
Metaphyſics, which paſſe under Ariſtotle's name, are ſpurious, and 
not to be reckoned among his genuine Workes. For who cal 
imagine, that ſuch a learned and accurate man as Ariſtotle was, 
ſnould be guilty of ſo great an abſurditie, as to ſtuffe up a great 
part of his Metaphyſics,with the tex Predicaments,and other Logic 
Notions, which he had ſo protixely handled in his Organ of Lo 
gic? May wenot take it for granted, that nothing __ be- 

| | Ongs- 


Ch.1. h.I- Metaphyſic Sapience. 


longs to Metaphyſics, but what is ſupernatural, as the name im- 
portes ? Yea doth not the ſynonymous title, that Ariſtotle is ſaid 
togive this Science , cut off above the moitie of his Metaphyſics ? 
For Stobeus tels us, That it was Ariſtotles manner to cal Metaphyſic, 
Theologie. And this indeed he learned from his Maſter Plato, who 
ſeems to attribute unto Metaphyſic one and the ſame Idea with 
natural Theologie ; the object whereof is God and things ſuper- 
natural,ſo far as they may be contemplated by natural light.Hence 
we may define ſet aphyſic, or Prime Philoſophic, according to Plato's 
mind, A natural Sapience or Theologie, for the contemplation of things 
ſupernatural and divine. 


2IIT. 


As for the generic Idea or Notion of Metaphyſic the Platoniſts 24+apbyſic $4 
eneral terme 1S oogle, Sapience ; which is deduced from NDY So- pience. 


phe , a Speculator or (ontemplatoy ; becauſe the ancient wiſe men 
were Contemplators, ſpecially of things divine. Indeed Cicero, 
Tuſc. 4. cals al Philoſophie, the ſiudze of Saptence : but the Grecian 
Philoſophers, Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtotle ſeem to confine Sapi- 
ence to Metaphyſic: wherefore they define it, the knowlege of 
things moF excellent and divine, ſpecially the firſt Being and Caule 
of althings. Whence they make the Obje#t of this Sapience to 
be in the general (1) Te Tqudrd]a x} wturla, things moFt excellent 
and eximious, as the firſt Being and Cauſe : (2) 7a yavpass, things 
wonderful : 4.e. ſuch oriental Traditions as Thales, Pythagoras, and 
Plato brought from the Barbarics, namely the Hebrews, &c; tou- 
ching the firſt Origine of Things , the Wonders of Providence, 
the Worſhip of God, and Myſteries of Religion : which Ariſto- 
tle eſtimed Zygnre , things inutile ; becauſe beyond the ſphere of 
his confined corrupt Reaſon. Whence he ſtiles thoſe firſt Philo- 
ſophers, who traded in ſuch oriental Traditions graouwu8ss Lovers 
of Fables or Traditions : Forgfaith he, a Fable is compoſed of things 
wonderful. (3) Ta yaane, things moſt difficult to be kyown, name- 
ly Immaterials. ' (4) Ta 96s , things divize, It was a general 
Principe among the Ancients, 4 copie 6H51pn oF Seiwy, Sapicnce 15 
a Science of things divine. Hence they made Sapience to be the 
ſame with Theologie. (5) Td bla; Þy, that which eſſentially is; 
alſo 73 des By, that which always exiſtes ; again, 7d awrody, Being it 
ſelf;, and laſtly 73 3y, Being ſimply, or the fir/# Being, namely God. 
For Plato generally by 73 3», Ens or Being , underſtandes the firſt 
independent Being, God, in compariſon of whom althings elſe are 
ſaid not to be, Or to be mere nothings , as hereafter cap. 3. F. 1. 

Dd 2 Thence 
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Exod. 3. 14+ 


Metaphyſic 4 
natural Sajit- 
once. 


Metaphyſic a natural $apience. Book II. 


Thence Plato makes Sapience to be 14 5y1@- ron, the kyowlege of 
Being, i.e. God. Whence alſo among the Egyprians, in the Tem- 
ple dedicated to Minerva, the Goddeſle of Wildome, there was 
this Inſcription : 7 am that which was, which is, which ſhal be. Which 
is conteined in the Moſaic deſcription of God, Exod. 3. 14. and 
denotes thus much, that God, who is the firſt , yea only indepen- 
dent eſſential Being, 1s the prime Cauſe and ſupreme Object of al 
Sapience, of which hereafter more fully. As tor the proper at, 
properties and effects of Sapience in the general , we have fully 
handled them, in Philoſ. Gen. P. 2. 1.2. c. 4. | 

$. 2. We define Metaphylic a natural Sapience , whereby it is 
diſtinguiſhed from ſupernatural divine Theologie. It's true, Plato 
ſeems to make al Sapience divine and ſupernatural. Thus .in his 
Epi;:0. paz. 989. he maxes al true knowlege of God to be from 
God. So Repub. 6. pag. 483. he proves, © That the mind of man 
needs divine illumination for the underſtanding things divine, 
©as much as the eye needs the light of the Sun to ſee things viſi- 
©ble. Hence alſo Plorinus, Er.5. 1.8. c.5. pag. 546. makes God 
to be the eſſential Saprence, from whom al the rayes of created Sa- 
picnce ſtream, as beams from the Sun. But in as much as theſe 
Gentile Philoſophers came altogether ſhort of al ſupernatural 
knowlege of God, which ſince the Fal of man is by God appro- 
priated to the ſecond Covenant, it neceſſarily follows , that it we 
wil make Metaphyſic a Science diſtinct from ſupernatrral Chri- 
ſian Theologte, it can be no other than a natural Sapience of ob- 
jects ſupernatural : ſuch as the wifer of the Philoſophers , Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, and Plato attained unto, partly by the advantage 
they had from oriental Traditions, and partly from the working, 
of their own inquiſitive minds thereon. So that by Metaphyſic 
here we underſtand only that zatural Sapience , which Plato and 
other Philoſophers gained by their own inquiſitive thoughts, 
dwelling on oriental Traditions, and may be further improved by 
natural contemplation on objects ſupernatural. For we ſee by 


daily experience what great contemplations of God and things: 


divine the natural mind of man may arrive unto , by means of 
{npernatural Revelations, and the workings of his own thoughts 
thereon, together with ſome more commun illuminations of the 
Spirit; without any ſupernatural divine knowlege. We find 
this fully exemplified in multitudes of Platonic myſtic Divines, 
who have given us many raiſed ſublime ſpiritual notions of gs” 
0 


Ch.1.5.3. The proper a& of metaphyſic Contemplation. 21F 


of the higheſt Myſteries in Theologie, without any ſupernatural 
knowlege or ſenſe thereof. The ſame may be ſaid of many Schole- 
men, their contemplations of God and things divine. Again we 
cal Metaphyſic a natura! Sapience, as it has for its fundament or 
proper ground rational Arguments, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
jupernatural Theologie , which has for its proper ground and 
foundation divine Teitimonie and Autoritie. In Mc=taphyſic, as 
itis a part of Philoſophie, Reaſon is the higheſt Autoritie ; but 
in Theologie the Autoritie of God is the higheſt Reaſon. Yet 
itas much as Metaphyſic ought to be ſubordinate to Theologie, 
wealſo may , yea ought ſometimes to explicate and demonſtrate 
ſreral parts thereof by divine Teſtimonies. For as Metaphyſic 
at firſt borrowed its object from Theologie, fo ſome of its beſt 
Arguments, Demonſtrations and Explications are to be fetcht 
thence. 

F. 3. The proper AZ of Mztaphyſic is Contemplation - whereby ,,,,,,,,.-, f 
tis diſtinguiſhed from moral Pruzence, which chiefly regards Act:i- wraphyge Con- 
02, Thence in the Platonic Deiinitions, Saprexce is defined 8r5iiun templations- 
Yeagnlixh, 4 contemplative Science, Not that Socrates or Plato ex- 
cluded Action from Sapience and Metaphyſic , or Contemplation 
from moral Prudence and Ethics : for no active Science can be 
wel managed without contemplation , neither is any contempla- 
tive Science right , if it end not in Action. So that contempla- 
tive and ative Sciences, according to Socrates and Plato,are not to. 
be oppoſed, but compoſed, and made ſubordinate each to other ; at 
leaſt the former to the later : Contemplation ought to aſlilt Acti- 
011n Morals; and Action ought to crown Contemplation in Me-- 
taphyſics. When therefore we make Contemplation the proper 
Act of Metaphylic,in diſtin&tion from Action,which is the proper 
elfect of moral Prudence, it muſt be underſtood, not in Ariſtotle's. 
ſenſe, who makes contemplative or ſpeculative , and active or 
practic Sciences: oppoſite ſpecies, and fo. inconſiſtent each with 
ther ; but in Plato's, who, Repxb. 2. diſtributes Diſciplines into» 
poly x uurasixlw , 11/ic or Contemplative , and Gymnaſtic Or 
Aftive : the former he makes to reſpect things divine, and the 
ater things human. Whence the obje&t of Metaphyſic being 
things divine, its proper ACt muſt neceſſarily be (ontemplation : 
For the higheſt and moſt noble act of the Soul about things ſu- 
pernatural and divine is contemplation 5 whence al Aﬀections: 


and Attions proportionable thereto follow in their courſe, _ 
tne- 


214 ' Contemplation of God the moſt excellent. Book II, 


the formal Beatitude of the rational Soul is generally placed in 
viſion or contemplation as the principal part thereof. 
Contemplation This Contemplation, wherein the Platoniſts place the formal 
of God the mot Aft of Sapience or Metaphylic, is wel deſcribed by Alcinox, in 
comm his Sylteme of Platonic Philoſophie : #5 4 $40ela. wigyun 5 v8 
10211 G- 7a voyla, Contemplation 15 4 vigor ou5 operation of the Intellett 
underſtanding things intellioible. The proper object of this Con- 
templation they make to be Truth, ſpecially the fir Truth, 
whereby the life of the Underſtanding is nouriſhed and main- 
tained. Thence Plato, Repub. 6. pag. 485. tels us, That nothing 
% more akin to Wiſdome or Metaphyſic than Truth, And in his T- 
m44us, pag. go. he makes Contemplation of Truth, principally divine, 
to be the proper motion of the Soul. And more expreſlely, Repub. 5. 
pag. 475. he faith , Thoſe only are true Philoſophers , who are much 
converſant es Td aylag 3y, in the contemplation of that which eſſential 
zs, namely God : allo, 7h; annteias pracbeduoras , ſuch as are mo 
greedy to contemplate the firſt Truth, So, in his Phedrus, pag. 247, 
he alfures us, That the contemplation of God with a pure mind, fur- 
m(ſheth us with al other convenient cogitations : for the Soul conten- 
n plating that which truelyis , and acquieſcing tm this contemplation , t 
thereby nouriſhed and recreated with the higheſt pleaſures : and then 
having acquired the genuine Sapience or Science of that which eſſen- 
tially 1, and immutably ſuch , being as it were feſted with theſe deli- 
ces, it again enters into the interior parts of Heaven and returnes 
home. Wherein he gives us a lively deſcription of thoſe ſatisfa- 
Ctorie pleaſures and delights, which attend the contemplation of 
God. Thus in the Scholes they uſually determine, That 4 cor- 
remplative life 1s more excellent than an attive : and they ground 
their determination on the preference that our Lord gives to 
Luke 10. 42. Marie, Luke 10. 4.2. And their reaſons are ſuch as theſe: becauſe 
a contemplative life is, (1) more tranquille and ſerene: (2) 
more deſirable for it ſelf: (3) more permanent and laſting: (4) 
more ſelf-ſufficient and fatisfaCtorie : (5) more delicious and 
ſweet : (6) more agreable to mans more noble part , the Soul: 
(7) more divine and- beatific. Which being underſtood of the 
contemplation of God, holds moſt true, provided that this col- 
templation be rightly qualified, namely that it be real, pare, ſpire 
tral, lively, diſtintt, firme, ſolid, affeftive, effettive and influential 01 
the divine life. 
; CHAP. 
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CHA P. II. 
Of Atheiſme, and the Exiſtence of a Deitie. 


The Origine of Atheiſme, (1) from Polytheiſme, (2) from vain Phi- 
loſophie and carnal Politie, (3) fromthe carnal Mind , Pride, <.. 


Three ſorts of Atheiſme : praltic Atheiſme wort, The peftiferous 
Influences and puniſhment of Atheiſme. The Exiſtence of the Deitie 
demonſtrated from, (1) Univerſal. Conſent. (2) A fir#t Cauſe : 
againſt the Eternitie of Mater, &c. (3) A firſk Mover. (4) 
The Order of the Univerſe. (5,) The innate Idea of a Deitie in 
the Soul. (6) Prattic Arguments from [_1]. (onfeience, [2] 
Religion. [3] The politic World. [4] The. Atheiſts ennite 
againit a Deittie, 


$. ms given ſome ſummary general Idea of Metaphyſic, Tt there is « 
we now deſcend to. its principal Object, namely God 69% 


who may be conſidered either in regaxd of his Being , or Opera- 
tions. As for the Being of God, the firſt thing to be undertaken, 
is the demonſtration, that there is a God. Plato abounds with ma- 
ny pregnant and cogent Arguments to demonſtrate the Exiſtence 
of God, againſt the Atheiſts of his Age. We ſhal reduce tne 
whole to the foilowing particulars. 


Ch.2. 4.1. That there is a God. The Origine of Atheiſme. 


265 


Firſt, Plato explicates the original roots of Atheiſme ,. which th; 0+;g5n: of 
began.to ſpring up in his days , with its prodigioſe nature , and Atheiſme.. 


peſtiferous. maligne. influences. 1. He expounds to us ſome of 
the principal roots of Atheiſme. Thus, de Legeb. 12. pag. 967. 


X \ 2 
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97 © Torn; avaſuaius dxxas Thxvaus, dirs yiyuer;, xnabeweartm 
las os ofiv Ts yiyriphud ave ſues Te ymwal', dAN & Srayolars Buri- 
oz; ay alay mer TRAvar, There are ſome who thircke, that they who 
are much converſant in the ſtudies of theſe Arts and Sciences, name: 

Aſtronomie, an other cognate neceſſary Diſciplines, become Atheiſts , 
from an apprehenſion, that things are made and governed by the neceſſi- 
ties of certain natural Cauſes, and not by the force and providence of 
the divine Wil, In which Platonic Philoſopheme tliere are theſe 
Propoſitions worthy of our contemplation. (1) That there was 
an opinion abroad, that the Mathematics and other Sciences made man 


Atheiſts, (2) That Philoſophie abuſed made men. Atheiſts, by reſo. 


Atheiſme R 
1. ſom Poly- 
theiſmes 


2. From vain 


\ 11.  Atheifme from Polytheifme, ec. Book1T, 


ving al the Produtts, Events, and Phenomena of the natural and poly 
tic World into natural Cauſes, not the druine Wil and Providence. (2) 
That theſe Atheiſtic w 4 10 and perſuaſions ſprang not really from 
Philoſophie, but the abuje thereof. Theſe Platonic notions we ſhal 
endeavor more fully to explicate in the following Propoſitions, 

' I, Atheiſme vas not the firſt-borne of corrupt Nature, but was uſhe- 
red irto the World by Pulytherſme, its clder Brother , and nurſed up by 
vain Phnloſophie and carnal Policie. So long as the Deitie maintain- 
ed an awe and reverence towards it ſelf in the conſciences of men, 


. by a ſenſe of itsprodigioſe operations in creating and governing 


the World, Atheiſme found no place in Nature. We hear little 
of it til the beginning of the Roman Monarchie : at which time 
God withdrew the ſenſible experiments and prodigioſe effefts of 
his Omnipotence , which had ſo long preſerved the old World 
from Atheiſme : But beginning now to governe the World more 
by wiſdome, without thoſe miraculoſe operations before vouch: 
fafed to the infant-world, the effetts of his power were not ſo ſet- 
ſible : whence the brutiſh ſenſual World began to cal in queſtion 
the very exiſtence and proyidence of God, and that from the ma- 
ny ridiculous Deities which were idoliſed by men. For Poly- 
theiſme gave a great advance to Atheiſme : To multiple theDi- 
vinitie is to deſtroy it : he that has power to believe many Gods, 
is very capable of falling into Atheiſme, to believe there is no 
God. The corrupt mind of man obſerving bright impreſſes and 
characters of the Deitie in the workes of his hands, began very 
early to worſhip the Creature inſtead of the Creator, Rom. 1. 19-- 
23. Hence ſprang up firſt Zabaiſme or planetary Deities, and 
then Zelleniſme or Polytheiſme,a maltiplicitie of al manner of Gods; 
which laid a foundation for Atheiſme : For he that is inclined 
to believe a pluralitie of Gods , may eaſily be induced to believe 


there is no God. So intimate is the cognation and connexion . 


between Polytheiſme and Atheiſme : As the Atherſ# believes there 
is no God, ſo the Polytheit , or ſuperſtitioſe perſon wiſhes there 
were none : for al ſuperſtition has a legal fear wrapped up in its 
bowels, which ſtrikes at the very Being of the Deitie. But albeit 
Polytheiſme opened the dore to Atheiſme, yet it was hatcht, nur- 
ſed up and maintained by vain Philoſophie and carnal Policie, 
as we have at large proved, Court Gent. P.3. B.2.C.1.$.4. 

2. Phi/oſophie abuſed makes men AtbeiSts, by reſolving al the The 


Phitoſophie and nomena of TW atiwe, and States into natural Canſes, excluſively as to the 


garnal Policits 


Drome 


Ch:2.4.1. From vain Philoſophie and carnal Policie. 


Divine Wil and Providence. This lies evident in Plato's Philoſo- 
pheme before cited. Who makes mention (1) of eAFronomie, 
and other parts of Mathematics, as influential on Atheiſme. For 
the Pagan Aſtronomers then, as many judicial Aſtrologers now, 
held, that there was a natural ſubordination of al inferior Cauſes 
and Effects to-the Stars: whence they reduced al natural effects, 
yeamany politic, to abſtract formes and figures: to ſome inſen- 
fible Influences or fatal Neceſlitie. Again , Mathematicians in- 
uring themſelves. to ocular ſenſible Demonſtrations, expect the 
fame in divine maters: a bare Teſtimonie , though never fo di- 
vine, ſignifies little or nothing with them : whence they disbelieve 
every divine Myſterie , which fals not under certain rational De- 


monſtration. Witneſle the great Leviathan of our Age and Na- - 


tion, (for ſo he is pleaſed to title his Book) who has not been aſha-' 
med to make public profeſſion of his Atheiſme , and disbelief of 
althings, which admit not of ſenſible Demonſtration. (2) Phy- 
fiologie or natural Philoſophie , as alſo Medicine has had no ſmal 1n- 
fluence on Atheiſme in that ſome of the principal Maſters in 
theſe Sciences have endeavored to reduce al natural products and 
effe&s, either to the accidental Concurſe of Atomes ;z or to ſome 
hidden virtues and ſpirits in Nature; or to the various modifica- 
tions of mater z or to ſome mundane Spirit , excluſive as to the 
firſt Cauſe and divine Providence. Thus we find the firſt appearance 
of Atheiſme to be among thoſe philoſophic Wits of -Grece, Demo- 
critus, Epicurus, &C. who did al ways poſſible trie if they could 
falve the Phenomena of Nature without a Deitie. (3) Eriftic 
Logic has had too great influence on Atheiſme , as Plato, Repub. 7. 
paz. 539. ſeems to intimate, telling us, That young men, by frequent 
DialeS&ic litizations and contradiftions each of other , at las come to 
divbelieve every thing. For Scepticiſme naturally tends to Athe- 
iſme: he that diſputes every thing , at length comes to believe 
nothing, even in things divine. (4) But yec the principal Parent 
and Nurſe of Atheiſme has been in al Ages carnal Policie. The 
chief lineaments of Atheiſins were formed at Rome, when 1t be- 
came the Seat of State-policie. For the ſecular Politician aſcribes 
al the revolutions of States and human Afﬀaires to ſome politic 
contrivement or defect therein. And what makes the preſent 
Conclave at Rome and al their adherents ſo much to abound with 
Atheiſne, but the great contidence they have in taeir carnal po- 
licie? Neither hath this politic Atheiſme infeted Rome only, _ 
E e allo 
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alſo diffuſed it ſelf throughout the European World. Hence Ma 
chiavel, that great ſecular Politician of Florence , layeth Atheiſme 
at the foundation of his carnal policie. And it is to be feared 
there are too many ſuch politic Atheiſts amonglt us : ſome are ſo 
bold and daring, as that they are not aſhamed openly to profeſſe 
it : others, by their doutful Scepticiſme give cauſe of ſuſpicion, 1 
wiſh we had not too ſtrong motives to force ſuch a belief, that a 
great part of thoſe who profeſſe themſelves Chriſtians, had they 
but the advantages of intereſt and ſuch like ſelfiſh motives, could 
with as much facilitie turne Atheiſts. It is natural to carnal rea- 
fon and policie to ſtep up into the Throne of God , and take the 
Sceptre of his Providence out of his hand, as we find it excmplified 
Dan. 4. 3% In Nebuchadnezar, Dan. 4. 30. Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built ? 4, e. by my wiſdome and power, &c. 
3. From the car- 3. Atheiſme ſprings not from true Philoſophie , but from the abuſe 
wal Mina,Pride, thereof by the carnal mind of man. This Plato has wel obſerved, in 
- tag the place fore-cited, de Leg. lib. 12. pag. 967. where he ſhews that | 
«dis, Atheiſts, who oppoſed the exiſtence and providence of God, 
as allo overthrew the main fundaments of Religion, were but 5ge- 
avobopus, /ophiftic, ſpurious Philoſophers, Hence that grand Effate of 
Sr. Francs Bacon, That alittle Philoſephie makes a man an Atheiſt, 
but a great deal cures him of Atheiſme. And indeed, to ſpeak the 
truth, it is not Philoſophie ſimply in it ſelf, but the infidelitie, car- 
nal reaſon, and ſpiritual pride of mans heart that makes men 
Plal. 10.4. Atheiſts. This weare aſſured of by ſacred Philoſophic ; as P/al. 
10-4. The wicked through the pride of his countenance. The Partl- 
cle 2 through is cauſal, denoting the proper interne impulſive cauſe 
of the wicked's Atheiſine. The countenance here is brought in, 
not as the formal ſubject or proper ſeat, but as the Index of his 
pride : that wherein it doth chiefly diſcover it ſelf; though the 
proper ſubject of it be the heart. Thence the Thargum thus para- 
phraſeth 1t : AM TMAJ2 through the pride of his ſpirit. * Thencelt 
follows : wil not ſeck, after God. This notes his practic Atheiſme, 
founded in ſpeculative, Whence it follows: al his thoughts are, 
that there is no God, YIWRAID ſignifies miſchievous thoughts , politic 
deſroning imaginations. The wicked, through the pride of his heart, 
is tul of politic Atheiſtic imaginations that there is no God. Thus | 
Pal. 14-1» ſal. 14. 1. The fool hath ſaid in his heart there 15. no God. The 
fool here is not ſuch an one as wants reaſon, but he that abuſeth 


it unto praCtic Atheiſme. This I am bold to aſſert, that the ge- 
guine 
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Ch.2. $-1- Three ſorts of Atheiſime. 


nuine and proper cauſe of that overſpreading Atheiſme , which 
covers the face of this politic World , is the carnal Reaſon, Inf 


 delitie, and ſpiritual Pride of mens hearts , not any defect of evi- 


dence in the objects of our Faith. This is very clear ; becauſe 
the moſt of your moderne Atheiſts are as credulous in their way, 
as any other of the ſimpleſt of men : Why elſe do they ſo greedily 
aſſent unto any infirme Hypotheſis of thoſe they admire, upon as 
ſleight and trivious reaſons as may be imagined ? Certainly , this 
ſo great credulitie in things natural or politic, is a ſufficient de- 
monſtration, that it is not ſo much the want of evidence in maters 
of Faith, that makes men Atheiſts, as the pride and.folie of their 
carnal reaſons, which they idoliſe. It is a thing moſt prodigioſe, 
that thoſe who abound with ſuch ſoft facile credulous humors and 
inclinations , to believe, yea idoliſe falſe Deities created by their 
own luſts, ſhould have their minds prepoſleſt with an incredulitie 
{ obſtinate and unpenetrable by al the impreſſions of the true 
Deitie. 
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2, Plato gives us an account not only of the origine of Athe- iveeſorts of 4- 
iſme, but alſo of its kinds. Thus, de Leg. bb. 10. pag. 888. with thei/me. 


mild and foft words he endeavors to convince the proud Atheiſts 
of his Age, under the Symbol of a young man, in theſe words : 


*9 nai, iO &, &c. My Son, thou art yet young : neither do I dont, 


but that progreſſe of time wil make thee change thy opinion. Expett 
therefore, I beſeech thee, that now thou give thy judgement of the higheſt 
points. wihryicov 3, © rub wy yy ov, 7d, os T3; Ynds ode; Sra- 
raltyra, Cyy xaAcs # wi, But that which thou now judgefF a mater 
of no moment, 1s indeed a point of the highe$t conſequence, namely, that 
any one, thinking rightly of God , lives wel or il, But fir$* touching 
this mater, I wil ſignifie to thee one great thing, leFF I ſhould ſeens to 
thee a lyer in this mater, and it is this : 4 ov wivO- #8 of o0d pizee 
Tear x, wparoy TwTlu Sitay afes Onay Toles * yiyrerleu 5 ae 
Theixs Þ ihddTles TouThu F yoooy Exovies, Not thou alone , nor thy 
friends have been the fir#& who have entertained this [ Atheiftic] ſents- 


ment of God : but from al memorie there have been more or fewer 


who have labored under this diſeaſe. And I wi' til thre what has hap- * 


pened to them : $ undive ainels nafirle & vic Ter F Nita afes 
Olay ws 3H #107, aTtnioat Te3s Views pivorla oy TTY Th Jia- 
rehoes, 1amely no one of them, who from therr youth entert ainea this 
opinion that God 15 not, hath perſevered therein even to old age. We 
ind a great inſtance hereof in Bron, (mentioned by Laertizs in his 

Ee'2 Life) 
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, Three ſorts of Athei ſme. Book IT, 


Eife) © who in his health ſaid : The Gods were nothing : but being 
< worne out by a long diſcaſe, and fearing death, he acknowleged 
© their exiſtence, &c. Plato addes: As for the two other opinions 
about God, namely (1) that there s a God , but yet he doth wit re- 
gard human affaires ; Or (2) if he doth regard them, yet that he is 
eaſily reconciled by the prayers and: ſacrifices of men , there have been 
ſome, though not many, who have been infeited with theſe blaſphemous 
ſentiments of the Deitic. Plato here, as before in the beginning of 
this Dialogue, pag. 885. mentions three ſorts of Atheiſts, which 
in his days diffuſed their venimous blaſphemies againſt the Deitie, 
(1) Such as denied the Exiſtence of God. (2) Such as held there 
was a God , but yet denied his Providence and Governement of 
human affaires. (3) Such as held Gods providence and obſcr- 
vation of mens good and evil acts, but yet withal denicd the F#- 
Fice of God m puniſhing ſin, affirming that God was eaſily recon- 
ciled by Prayers and Sacrifices. Now Plato ſets himſelf to refute 
each of theſe, of which hereafter. The laſt of theſe three kinds 
takes 1n practic Atheiſme , which is indeed of al the moſt peſtt- 
ferous and diffuſive. For when men believe there is. a God, and 


* that the World 1s governed by him, yet, then to thinke that he. 


wil be pacified by their hypacritic and imperfect prayers-and ſer- 
vices, 1s, 1h Plato's eſtime, an high piece of Blaſphemie and pre 
Ctic Atheiſme : and therefore he ſpends much foice of Argument 
to prove, That the righteous God cannot be pacified by the ſervices 
of the wicked. Of which we ſhal diſcourſe more fully, in the Ju- 
ſtice of God. Plato, Repub. 10. pag. 886. tels us, That thoſe who 
truely believe the Exiſtence of God , wil nat indulge themſelves in ſin, 
Whencethe Stoics, following Socrates, held, 4 gaJFaey absev, That 
every wicked man was an Atheiſt. For they held there were two 
forts of AtheMts, (1) Such as were contrary to God. (2) Such 
as-deſpiſed God , by diſobeying his Laws, &c. And it was a great 
Saying of Picus, Earle of Mirandula, That there was but one thing 
in the World worſe than a ſpeculative Atheiſt, and that was a prattic 
Atheiſt. The roots of practic Atheiſme lie low , as an :n{'nſdle 


* Spring and Principle, which moves and workes al, and yet is not 


diſcerned. Some of the greateſt Profeſſors of a Deitie , may be 
the greateſt praCtic Atheiſts. 

3. In what follows Plato manifeſts a warme 7ele and paſſion 
againſt theſe Atheiſts and their Atheiſtic infuſions , as the peſte of 
Famulics, Republics, yea af human Nature. Thus Leg. 10. p.890- 

having 
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Ch.2. 4.1. The monſtroſe nature of Athei ſme, Ec. - 324 


having mentioned the opinion of ſoine Atheiſts, affirming, That The moniiroſe 

the aſſertion of a Deitie was not from Nature , but the politic conſtity. 14ture andpeſti= 

tion of Stateſmen, to keep men in awe, he replies: What a mon$troſe ar aerr wing, 

thing, O my Hoſte, doest thou relate? & Gan nuflu drbydaay vio 2: 

Hnueoia miaeoi.Te x, ibors Ginorg; and how great 2 peſte, which in- 

vades the minds of young men, to. the ruine and ſubverſion of Repub- 

lics and private Families? Whereby he demonltates , that this 

prodigioſe peſte of. Atheiſme tends to' the ſubverſion of States; 

Familics, Perſons, yea human Nature. And we have a good ob- 

ſervation to this purpoſe in Camparella, Polit. cap. 8. * When Sets 

of Philoſophers, or others] ſhal turne to Atheiſme, the top of 

<divine wrath, and ruines ot people are near : for when th y are 

come to denie the Providence of God , or the Immortalitice of 

(the Saul, things neceſſarily ſuffer a mutation or reformation : be- 

{cauſe the bridle 1s taken oft from mens conſciences, and they 

*Alfo are deſtroyed by impious Princes, Yea, formal Atheiſme 

s:repugnant to-human Nature, not only morally, but phyſic. ly, as 

hereafter. O! whata ſervile baſe thing is Atheiſme 2 How doth- 

itbow down- the Soul to the baſeſt of conditions! Doth it not: 

expoſe a man to a miſerable venture of al future mileries, but: 

ſtrip him naked of al hopes of future happineſle ? Is not every 

Atheiſt divided againſt himſelf? Do not thoſe remains of light 

in Conſcience, and thoſe ſecret fears of a D-itie war againſt his- 

corrupt atheiſtic Ratiocinations.? Have not his irregular paſſions- 

fal libertie to captivate him- and tyranniſe over him without- 

cieck? Yea, doth.he not bid farwel to his belt being, is firſt: 

cauſe and laſt. end ? Would it not be thought unnatural for the 42 

Plant to bid adicu unto its Mother-carth , waich bred and nurſed 

it up ? or ſhould the: branch renounce and bid defiance to its 

root, would not al condemne it- of unnatural madneſſe and ingra- 

titude ? Did the Earth ever diſclaim its dependence on the Sun. 

for warme influences, light, and heat? Was the ſtreamever ſor 

fooliih, as to bid farwel to its Fountain? And yet is not this the 

caſe of every Atheiſt ? Doth he not diſclaim [his original Foun- 

tain, Root, Sun, Parent and firſt Cauſe ? Alas! how much doth 

he depoſe and forfeit his Reaſon, yea human Nature ! What are 

al his atheiſtic Reaſonments but aſſaults againſt himſelf; endea- 

vors-to baniſh himſelf from himſelf? O ! what venimous poiſon 

doth Atheiſme drop on human Nature ! It doth indeed commir 

arape on humanitie, and plunder it of its native glorie, Rm 
Ignitic 
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The punzſhment 
of Atherſmee 


The puniſhment of Atheiſme. Book Il, 
dignitie and perfection : it doth unhinge and ſeparate man from 
his moſt laudable, noble, and beſt ſelf : it makes him a flave and 
vaſlal to Mater and Motion : it robs not only his Creator of the 
woi kes of his hands, but himſelf of human felicitie and tranquil- 
litie: yea, it placeth man many degrees below the Brute animal, 
which enjoys ſome happineſle in this preſent ſtate ; whereas the 
Atheiſt can enjoy neither preſent contentment , nor yet hopes 
of future bliſſe. So repugnant is Atheiſme to human Nature. 

4.. Thence Plato procedes, Leg. 10. pag. 890. to ſhew what 
ſhould be the puniſhment of ſuch Atheiſts. He faith : 1: belongs 
to the Magiſtrate to endeavor their convittion by reaſon ; and if they 
obstinately perſevere, to puniſh them : 4 wg $&y TWraym, * Ns Te 
TM yHs #) Seopeis, + 3, arias, dnAvs 5 meviats KoAdGenX 2} (u* 
yas, ſome by death, others by ſtripes, others by bonds, others by mfam, 
others by bamiſhment, others by miſerable povertie. And in the con- 
cluſion of this Diſcourſe, pag. 907. he ſums up al thus : We affirme 
therefore that thoſe three things that were propoſed by us , namely, that 
there is a Ged : and that he takes care of althings : and that he is n«t 
mnclined by mens ſervices beyond what is juſt and equal, have been abun- 
dantly demonſtrated, And then he addes: 4 ulw &gnlal 14 mis 
EpoPejToe;r, Si qinoyenian ff xator arfguroy, SCC. But for the con- 
rentions of wicked Atheiſtic men, we have diſcourſed more vehementh 
and warmely of this mater. Namtly for this reaſon, O Clinias, me 
have uſed greater vehemence , leſt peradventure theſe profligate Athe- 
z5ts, ſhould, by their diſpntations, conceit themſelves to have the better 
of us, and thence to att althings according to the diftates of their luſts, 
and belch forth their wg atheiſtic opinions of God. Whert- 


| fore to ſilence the madneſſe of thoſe Atheiſts, we have uſed the greater 


vehemence. And after al he eſtabliſheth this Law , That if ary 


. Jpeak, or att any thing atheiſtically and impiouſly again#t God, he be 


puniſhed by the Magiſtrate. If Plato were fo zeloſe and warme 
againſt the Pagan ſemi-Atheiſts of his Age, what vehemence and 
zele would he expreſſe againſt the bold daring Atheiſts of this 


Age? O! what an ignoble, baſe, degenerate, uncomfortable 


thing 1s Atheiſme ? how repugnant both morally and phyſically is 
it to human Nature? Ovght not the Atheiſt ſooner to dout of his 
own being than God's? For if he be, God who made him, muſt 
needs be. Thence Padre Parl, that great Venetian Politician, 
compoſed a Treatiſe, That Atheiſme is repugnant to humen Natint, 
ana not to be found therein : but that they who ackyowlege not the 

; trite 
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Ch.2.4.2. Oniverſal conſent for the Exiſtence of God. 

true Deitie, mn5t neceſſarily feigne to themſelves ſome falſe ones, as it 
is mentioned in his Life, paz. 71. In ſum, Atheiſme is a propo- 
ſition ſo diſnatural, monitroſe, and difficult to be eſtabliſat in the 
mind of man, that notwithſtanding the inſolence, vanitie , and 


pride of Atheiſts, who endeavor by violence to raſe out al notices 


of a Deitie in their Conſcience, yet ſti] they give us ſome eviden- 
ces of their fears that there is a Deitie , by lifting up their eyes 
and hands towards Heaven, or ſuch like Izdicia in ſudden and 
great calamities. 

$. 2. Plato's zeloſe Philoſophemes againſt Atheiſme having 
been diſcuſſed, we deſcend to his Demonſtration of the Exiſtence 
verſal conſent of al Times and N ations, Thus , Leg. 10. pas. 887. 
wa &7 meiloulwer Tois pulors, us tn viov waiduy fri oy ydnati mpt- 
odor, SK. But now gwving credit to thoſe Traditions, which together 
with their milke they ſucked in , and which they heard from their Mo- 
thers and Nurſes ; who made it their bufineſſe , to implant theſe ſenti- 
ments 07 their minds, &&c, Wherein he ſhews, how thoſe that denie 
the Exiſtence of God contradift the univerſally received Tradi- 
tion, which they ſacked in with their mothers milke, and that 
which is indeed engraven on their very Beings, as hereafter. 
Yea, he makes this Hypotheſis, That there is a God, to be airow- 
roy, 4 ſelf-evidencing firſt Principe, which needs no argument for 
the confirmation thereof ; becauſe Nature it felf inſ{trucftes us 
therein, it being that which the moſt profligate men cannot raſe 
out of their Souls. Thence Damaſcene, Orthod. Fid. l.1. c.3. faith, 
That it never camt into Controverſie among the mo5t of Grecians, that 
there was a God, And he gives this reaſon for it : 5.4151 53 &+ 
ya O8dy quanos nuls ryxarboraglas, The knowleze or notion of Gods 
Exiſtence is naturally inſite and ingenite to us, Or engraven on our 
Natures, We may draw forth the force of this Platonic Argu- 
ment, in Plato's own dialect thus : Have not al mankind in al 


times and places given their aſſent and conſent to the exiſtence of 


aDeitie ? Doth not al the Polytheiſme of the Pagan World give 
evident teſtimonie for the. exiſtence of a Deitie ? What made 
the Egyptians, Grecians and Romans ſo fond of their baſe multt- 
plied D&ities, but a notion engraven on their Beings , fomented 
by univerſal Tradition , that there was ſome ſupreme Being they 


owed Hommage unto? It's true, their Hommage and Worſhip. 


was miſplaced as to its proper object , but doth not the act ſuſh- 
cicntly 
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I. Univerſal 
conſent for the 


of God. Firſt, That there is a God, he demonſtrates from the uni- > 5a vl 


224 From the ſubordination of Cauſes to a firſi Cauſe.Book II, 


2, From the 


ciently argue, that they owned a Deitie, albeit not the true God? 


 Hath not the-whole World ſubſcribed to tie notion of a Deitie? | 


Was tiere cver any Nation ſo barbarons, as not to pay Hommage 
to {cme ſupreme Being ? Can we give inſtance of any part of the 
habitable World, where profeſſed Atheiſme gained place or ha- 
bitation ? Has there not been an univerſal Tradition among the 
more intelligent of men, that God made the World and governes 
the ſame? Yea doth not this notion of a Deitie run, not only 
trough al Times, Ages, and Nations; but even through the 
Principes of human Nature ; yea in the venes and bloud of men? 
Wel then might Plato ſay, That men ſucked it in with their mothers 
milk! Somuci for inartificial Argument. 

2. Plato demonſtrates the Exiſtence of a Dcitie rationally, 


 ſuoordination of from the Subordination of ſecond canſes and effects to a firit Cauſe, 


Cauſes to 4 
firft Cauſe. 


Thus in his Timeus, pag. 28. may 5 ay 79 yiyrowor va" ainis mr 
yds if avaryuns yiyuar wayll yay dfiyalor yoo airis Wore ger, 
Whatever us produced, it is neceſfſ..ry that it be produced by ſome ( auſe: 
for it cannot be, that any thing ſhould be produced or made without a. 
Cauſe, Then in what follows + proves the World was made: 
yiyorer © belles yay amles 7hitt, x; ofa Iyxur, The World was mate, 
becauſe it ts ſeen and touched , and has a bodie : Bit it 1s clear that 
ſuch things are produced, &c. Whence he concludes, that God was 
the Parent . and -firſt Cauſe of the Univerſe. P/aro bottomes his 


demonſtration on theſe two Hypotheſes, (1) That the World was 


made. (2) That it was made by ſome precedent Cauſe. (1) That 
the World was made and ior eternal , was an Hypotheſis generally 
maintained by al the Philoſophers hefore Arifo'l:; who aſſerted, 
That the firſt Mater was eternal : and that on a miſtaken Principe, 
That nothing could be produced out of nothing. But Plato ſtrongly 
proves the World could not be eternal; becauſe it is ſenſible and 
corporeous : and therefore the effe&t of ſome precedent Cafe. 
And his argument may, in his own interrogatorie mode, be thus 
improved : If the World be eternal, muſt it not alſo be immuta- 
bleand invariable ? Can there be any generation and corruption 
in that which is «ternal ? For where there are generations and 
corruptions, there muſt be cauſes and effects, which implie prio- 
ritie and poſlterioritie : for the cauſe naturally precedes the effect: 
but can there be any prioritie and poſterioritie in what is eternal? 
If the World was from al eternitie, muſt not the things that are 
gencrated and corrupted eternally have been , and — 

ave 
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Ch.2. 4.2. The World made by ſome prime Cauſe. 


have been? Muſt not the preſent way of Generation and Cor- 
ruption correſpond with the World's Eternitie ? Doth not our 
reaſon, yea commun ſenſe aſſure us, that the Worlds preſent courſe 
of generation and corruption, is inconſiſtent with its Eternitie ? 
Is it not moſt abſurd and irrational to conceive, that one man 
ſhould beget another ſucceſſively from al Eternitie ? Doth not 


the very conception of ſucceſſion in Eternitie implie a flat con- 


tradiction ? Moreover doth not generation and corruption ſup- 
poſe an inequal ſucceſſion of aſcent and deſcent ? and is not this 
incompatible with an eternal Being ? Again, if there were an in- 
finite fucceſſion of generations and corruptions , how is it poſſible 
there ſhould be any effect or iſſue ? for can there be an end, where 
there is no beginning ? Againſt the Eternitie of the World , ſee 
more largely Derodone , L' Atheiſme convaincu, pag. 5. Where he 


proves from al the principal parts of the World, the Sun, Moon, 


&c. that it could not be eternal : and thence makes good his Hy- 
potheſis, that it was created by God. See alſo Sr. Charles Wolſe- 
ley's Unreaſonableneſſe of Atheiſme , Edit. 3. pag. 4.7--- 64., & 177. 


(2,) Plato's next Hypotheſis to prove God to be the firſt Cauſe, The world made 


225- 


is, That the World was made by ſome precedent Cauſe. For, ſaith 9 ſome prime 


he, whatever ts produced, is prodnced by ſome Cauſe, We ſee no- 
thing but what 1s produced by ſomewhat elſe; and therefore 
mult rationally conclude, there muſt be ſome firſt Producer. Our 
reaſon compels us to look out for ſome firſt Cauſe, that gave be- 
ing to althings we ſee. Doth a man beget a man ? and was not 
this man begotten by ſome other man , and ſo upward, til we 
come to ſome firſt man ? And how came that firſt man to be pro- 
duced but by ſome firſt Cauſe ? In al ſubordinate Efficients, is not 
the firſt the cauſe of the middle, and the middle, whether many 
or one, the cauſe of the laſt ? If then there be not a firſt, can 
there be a middle and laſt ? So that may not men as wel denie al 
Effects, yea themſelves to begas denie a firſt Cauſe to be ? Surely 
it God had not a Being , nothing elſe could be: in things ſubor- 
dinate one to the other, take away the firſt you take away al the 
reſt. Therefore it mult neceſſarily be, that the World was made by 


| Jome precedent firſt Cauſe. This HyPotheſis Plato layes down againit 


the Antitheſis of Lexcippus and Democritus , which Epicurus after- 
ward eſpouſed, namely , That there was an infinite vacuitie or emt 
ſpace, in which were innumerous Atomes, or corpureons Particles, of al 
formes and ſhapes , which by their weight were in continual agitation or 
F motion ; 


Caujes 
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The World made by ſome prime Canſe. Book IL. 
motion z by the various caſual occurſions of which, this whole Univerſe 
and a; the parts thereof were framed into that order and forme they 
now are in. Againit this Antitheſis Plaro ſeems to have framed 
his Hypotheſis, laid down in his Times, pag. 28. where he aſſerts, 
That the Univerſe received its origine, ul xar' wriyeley, (as It is in 
the Autographe) nor. from any caſua; occurſion of Atomes, dan un 
Snuwgyions aiias. but from 4 prudent potent firſt Ca:ſe, who fra- 
med this Univerie according to the moſt accurate Excmplar of 
his own divine Ideas. $0 1n his Soph:/ta, pag. 265. he faith : a- 
tural things were produced, not Sm TivO- aitiag odropdrys, avev Fra- 
yolas putons from a caſal carſe without ntlligence ;, but that the 
were yerrnpale Snuegy3rl@r, fruits or workgs of God the ſupreme Opr- 
ficer of althings. We may forme his Argument, according to his 
own dialectic mode, thus: Is it poſſible that this beautiful wel- 
ordered Univerſe ſhould emerge out of a caſual concurſe ol A- 
tomes in the infinite Vacuitie ? What! were theſe co:porecus 
Particles eternally there ; or only introduced in time ? If cter- 
nally, then 1s not neceſſary that they be invariable and immuta- 
ble ? for doth not al variation and alteration belong to time the 
meaſure thereof ? Can any thing that is in a ſtriCt ſenſe eternal 
varie? are not eternal and variable termes contradiCtorie, as 
before? Or wil they ſay, that theſe Atomes were introduced or 
produced in this vacuous ſpace in time ? muſt they not then have 
tome cauſe of their produftion ? And wil it not hence follow, 
that there 1s a firſt Cauſe or Deitie, as anon? Again, what @ 
world of abſurdities, yea contradictions is this Epicurean Hypo- 
theſfs clogged: with ? Is it poſlible to imagine that ſuch minute 
corporeous Particles ſhould, in this imaginarie vacuitie, be inveſt- 
cd with an eternal grayitie, whereby an eternal caſual motion is 
cauſed here and there, without any tendence to a Centre ? Can 
it alſo be imagined, that theſe poor Corpuſcules ſhould continue 
in perpetual motion, til by chance tfiey hit one againſt the other, 
and ſo were eonglomerated into this order we find them in the 
Univerſe ? Is it not a fond fick-brain conceit, that phlegmatic dul 
mater, and ſtupid motion ſhould by chance produce ſuch an har- 
monious Univerſe ? Alas ! what a ſyſteme of contradictions 
_ follow hereon ? See Sr. Charles Wolſeley againſt Atheiſime, 
pag. 87. 

Bvt to deſcend to the affirmative of Plato's Hypotheſis, That 
the World was made by ſome precedent firſt (auſe. This he _ it- 
culcates 
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culcates 1n his Theetctmns : Saoanniicy e373 why nal wird walls 6&- 
pau, We muZt takg it for granted. that nothing can make it ſelf. 
Whence it is neceſlary, that at laſt we come to ſome firſt Cauſe. 

1) That in the ſubordination of Caulſcs there cannot be a pro- 
oreſſe into infinite , we are told by Ariſtetle, ( or who ever were 
the Compoſer of that Book) Metaph. 1. 1. c, 2. and the reaſon is 
moſt evident z becauſe what is infinite is incomprehenſible , and 
impertranſible ;, as alſo adverſe to al o:der : for in infinites there 
1s no firſt or laſt, Again, if in the ſubordination of Cauſes there 
ſhould be an infinite Series, then it would follow hence, - that 
there never was any Cauſe which was not ſubſequent to infinite 
Cauſes precedent : whence alſo it would foilow, that there were 
infinite Cauſes before any Cauſe, (2) That nothing ever did or 
can make it ſelf is moſt evident from multitudes of contradicti- 
- ons that follow this Hypotheſis : for then a thing ſhould be faid 
to act phyſically before it had a being: to be ſuperior and infe- 
rior, dependent and independent, to exiſt 'and not to exiſt in the 
fame inſtant and in one and the ſame reſpet. (3) That this 


Univerſe was made by ſome Cauſe precedent to it ſelf is evident; - 


becauſe it hath a poſlibilitie zo to be : whence it follows, that 
once it was not; \ for whatever has a poſſibi/itie 10t ro be, has a paſſive 
power at leaſt metaphylic , if not phyſic: and where any paſlive 
power is, there is ſomething of the original zothing, out of which 
althings were made, by him who is pure Act and perfect Being. 
Thus Damaſcene, Orthodox. Fide, I. 1. c.3. Tldvre Ta ira, 3 xliss 
dy, ff dulica * of wp iy xriSE , wdyras x; Teewle, CC. Al Beings 
ure either create; or-increate.: truely if create they are altogether mu- 
table : For it's neceſſary, that thoſe things which. began by mittation, 
ſhou!d be always obnoxious to mutation , either by being corruptible, or 
alterable, according to pleaſure. But if al Beings be imcreate , then 
are they al inimutable. Thence he addes: Who therefore wil not 
conclude, that al Beings ſenſible, yea that the very Angels may be ma- 
ny ways changed and altered? Whence he concludes : 2x];5&- iy 3 
Snurepyds wehvras, x aTgerles the, mare 3 Th dy do din i Ons ; 
Therefore, ſeing the Opificer of things 1s imcreate , he muſt be alſo al- 
torether immutable, And what can this be other than God ? (4) That 
God made althings , is ſtrongly demonſtrated by Aquinas , comra 
Geat.l, 2. c. 15. of which hereaftet. See alſo Mendoza Hurt ado, 


Phyſ. Difþ. 10. Seft. 1. EITP 
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3- The Exiftence 


The Exiſtence of God from a firft Motor... Book 13. 
$:3. Another Argument whereby Plato proves -the exiſtence 


of God from of a Deitie is taken from the dependence of al motions.on a prime 


_ fri Motor. 


Hotor , or firſt Mover. Thus Leg. 10. pag. 893. being, about to 
demonſtrate the exiſtence of a Deitie againſt the Atheilts of his 
Age, he makes this Preface : Ler us make this Preface to our Diſ- 
courſe :, ſithat it is our purpoſe to prove there is a God, we ought with 
greater ſtudie and diligence to cal upon him for his aide now , than at 
other times, Wherefore being as it were confirmed by theſe bonds, let 
us begin our Diſcourſe---- Therefore if any ſhal demand of me : deg 
ionxe pi aarle, xuyfirar 3 3S8y, whether or no therefore do althings 
ſtand ſtil, and 1s nothing moved? Or, on the contrary, are althings, 
or ſomethings moved, and doth nothing ſtand ſtil ? 7a wy niniral mes 
gioe, 7s. 3 Wien, I wil anſwer, that ſomethings are moved, and ſome- 


things ſtand ſti!, &c. In which diſcourſe , to prove bis Theſis 


touching the exiſtence of a Deitie, he layes down this Hypothe: - 


lis: That God was the mgwregyds the primary and principal Mover 
in N ature, (as the Soul in the bodice) who moves himſelf and althings 
that are, were, or ſhal be in the Umverſe, This'Hypotheſis he cals 
meiguala, and as it were the bonds of the whole diſputation. Thence 
he procedes , pag. 894. thus : Let there then be one motion , 1.6, 
Motor? which moves 1t ſelf , but cannot move other things ;, being all 
ways unifarme : another which always' moves both it ſelf and other 
things, by conjoining and disjomning , augmenting and diminiſhing , ge- 
nerating and corrupting, which motion 1s diſtintt from al the reſt. By 
the former motion he underſtands that of things natural; by the 
later that of the firf-oror,, who.moyes himfelf and althings 
elſe; which he thus explicates: Mveia ardyxy ms pdrar Sragigus 
P? erlw Sorapipl wire, Tas 5 Gnas wages, Votes, It 15 neceſſa- 
ry, that he, who can move both himſelf and other things, do infinitely 
excel , and that the other Xoters are much poſterror ard inferur 
thereto... Whereby he gives an infinite ens and p11oritie 
to the firi# Motor , or ver in compariſon of al other ſecond 
Movers.  : And then that there muſt be-one prime Motor he-de- 
mouſtrates in what follows thus: When one thing is moved-by. ant- 
ther, and that other by another . whom m: ſt we acknowlere to be the firſt 
Motor of al theſe ? Þ eunlu $1 me xiioes, GC. Him true'y that 


moves himſelf : for he cannot be changed by any before, ſeing there can 


be no mutation before him. Whenee he concludes : * aqylw 4s 
x1vioewy Taoay *, mgwrly, CC. Therefore we muft acknowlege , that 
the principe of al motions is be that moves himſelf , and is the mo#t an- 

cient 
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cient and excellent cauſe of al mutations. Wherein he demon- 


ſtrates (1) That there is one prime. Motor , which is not obno- 
xious tothe motion or mutation of any precedent Motor. (2) 
That this prime Motor 1s the principe and cauſe of al other mo- 
tions and mutations. Thus alſo in his Phedrus, pag. 245 pbyor 
Ni; 70 ard xaydy, 6c. Only therefore that which moves it ſelf, and 
is the cauſe of motion to other things, qyra mwyni x dgxh niviouss* 
61) 3 djenror. iZ agyxis -yag drdyun may 73 yiyrouior yiynar, 
wrlu 3 pid” i ids, This ts the fountain and principe of moving, 
but a principe has no origine : for from it althings ariſe ; but it from 
nothing elſe : neither indeed were it a principe, if -it- were produced by 
anything eſe. Whereby he proves, that God is the ER Motor 
and Principe of al motion, who moves althings, but is moved by 
nothing. This Demonſtration of Plato ſeems ſo ſtrong and bind.. 
ing, that Ariſtotle his Scholar was not only ſatisfied therein, but 


improved the ſame very much, Phyſicor. 8. where he thus argues: 
«Whatever is moved 1s moved by fome other : whence there is 


{ome firſt Mover , which is immobile; or there muſt be a pro- 
(oreſſe into infinite , from which nature abhors : now the firſt 
©mmobile Mover is ſimply the firſt cauſe of al motions ; as the 
(firſt Mover in every kind of inferior motions ,- is the cauſe of al 
© motions in that Kind. This Platonic and Ariſtotelic- D2zmon- 
ſtration may be thus drawen forth : Doth not al motion procede 
either from ſome prime Motor ,. or elſe from an innate and ſelf- 


originated principe of motion ? If from an innate ſelf originated ' 


principe of motion , then mult not ſuch a motion neceſſarily be 
eternal ? and if eternal, then can a. thing that ſo moves ever 
caſe tomove ? Can any thing move, that was not at firſt moved 
by. ſome prime Motor , or that doth not f2itely-and” erernally 
move it ſelf? Can we imagine any thing not to have @ beginning, 
but what is-infinite and .eternal ? And need we a detter argument 
to prove that al motion had a beginning, than this, that we feet 
hasan end? Do. not. the ſeveral periods, which al'motions as 
wel natural as artificial fal under, clearly evince , that: they are 
not ſelf-originated , but had ſome beginning and prime Motor ? 
This Demonſtration R. doſes Maimonides, in ſumma T almud. lib. de 
Jud. Leg.c. 1. thus expreſſeth : The Heavens a/ways maved - but 
cannot be moved without. a Motor : and the Motor is God' bleſſed 


without hand or bodie. This Argument -from a prime Motor+is. 


wel improved by Agquinas.contra Gent. 4.1. c,13. & 1.2. c.6. 
| $. 4. 
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The Exiſtence of God from the Order, ec. .Book1l. 
$. 4. Plato demonſtrates tne Exiſtence of a Deitie from the ad 


mirable Order, Harmonie, Beaut:e, and Perfettion of the Macrocoſme || 


or Univerſe. Thus, Leg. 12. pag. 966. 7d ati Þ poecn, os Vyy nd 
Fecs , dxgwy Ts % Tour annoy iyteglie ris i 73 mar Srartinoous- 


#8C-, The adnnrable order of th: Unrucrſe , namely the regwar my. 


rion of the Stars and ather cd:ſtial Bodies ordered by the Divine 
Mina, demonſirate a Deitie. For he that ſhal look, into theſe rhing; 
with- a diligent inquiſitive eye,vÞis $Tus ade difgdroy work wine 
xey, 70 ſuch one among mortals can be ſo far an Athiuſt, as not to achnay. 


lege the exiſtence of a Deitiec. SO pap. 967. Miryoyles ws vis dn 


Traxoroopuras wdy)' Gon xar* tegrir, affirming that the Divine Mind 
made and orderly diſpoſeth althiags. This Argument of Plato may, 
according to his own dialectic mode, be thus improved : ls there 
not an accurate innate order and rectitude in the World? Do 


not althings ſweetly conſpire and tend to one. commun end ? Lo! 


- what an exact ſubordination of things one to another, and to the 


whole is there? Can it be imagined, that the Sun, Moon, and 


Stars ſhould have ſuch regular motions, courſe, order, and influ 


ences, without ſome infinitcly wiſe DireQtor and Diſpoſer? |; 
it not a moſt abſurd conceit, that al the regular ſubordinations 
of natural Cauſes and EffeCts in their proper dependences and 
uſes: ſhoukl be produced by mere C/arce ? Is there not 'a'moſt 
beautiful concent and concatenation of al parts in the Univerſe? 
And whence comes it, but from infinite Wiſdome and Prot 
dence ? It's true, confuſion is a genuine product of Chance, tou 
the Atheiſts phraſe.; but is not al order the efte&t of 'Wiſdome 


and Art? Ina curioſe Machine or piece of Art doth'not the Ot | 


der, Beautie, and Harmonie of different parts ſpeak the skil oftit 
Artificer ? And can we ſuppoſe, that the infinite Order and Beat: 
tie which is in the Univerſe ſhould procede by Chance, and nt 
from an infinitely wiſe Agent ? Conſider the Sun, that Eye of the 
Univerſe; in its own glorioſe ſtructure , ſituation ; conjunttions, 
regular motions, efficacious influences , -and orderly diſpoſitiond 
ſeaſons, according to the indigence and neceſſities of this inferiot 
World, and can we ima3ine that al this ſhould be the reſult and 
product of Chance, and not of an infinitely wiſe divine Mind, a 
Pſal. 19.1, 2,3 ? Might we not alfo deſcend from thoſe celeſtial 


: Bodies, to the Regions of the Air and the Meteors loged therelh 


both ignite and aqueous, their admirable order , perte(tion ans 
influences? Likewiſe as to this inferior World , if we yy 
| t 
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the origine of Fountains, dive into the Ocean and obſerve its re- 
ou'ar Fluxes and Refluxes, &c. if we rake into the bowels of the 
Farth, and inquire into the origine of Stones both precioſe and 
commun, mineral Juices, and Metals: Laſtly, if we deſtil Plants, 
or anatomiſe Animals , what an incomparable Harmonie, Order 
and PerfeCtion {hal we find in each of theſe, both in reference each 
to other, and to the whole Univerſe ? This is wel done by Plato, 
in his T7m4us, par. 28, &&c, whence he concludes, That there muSt 
be an i:;fi:itely w ſe Mind, who frames al*theſe things into ſuch an ad- 
mrable order , agreable to hi; own eterna! Ideas. Thus allo Foar. 


Damaſcenm, Orth»dox. Fid. l. 1, c. 18, 3rr $ quon dbggl@& ov 5 ds, 


iralls F ngydavs yinela, tn The T% xbous gvsdotes, x xufigriozes 
nworopfy, But th.it God, who in by own nature 1s inviſible, us made 
wſivle by bis operations, we know. by the admirable conſtitution aid gu- 
bernation of the Univerſe. Wherein he demonſtrates the invi/able 
Eſence and Exiſtence of God from his vſeble operations and 
workes, as Rom. 1. 20. 

ſ. 5. Plato demonſtrates the Exiſtence of a Dcitie from the 
Mcrocoſme or Man, ſpecially hi Soul, and thoſe innate Ideas of a Dei- 
tie loged there, Thus Leg. 12. pag. 966. Do we not know that there 
are two things which make us believe that there 1s a God? one which 


2Z3T- 


S. Gods Exi- 
Rence from the 
connate Idea of 
God in the Soul+- 


we before mentioned, touching the Soul, as mgsoBuraliy Tv x, Seteralir. 


ti Tayrwr wy xhynors jusoty magghdbige, divacy folav imberaty, that 
it the mo ancient and divine of althings maae : 1 ſay, of thoſe 
things, whoſe motion admits generation, but ſo as that it hath obtained 


aeverl.ft11g eſſence for it ſelf. There are two parts in this Ar: - 


gument which demonſtrate the exiſtence of a Deitie. (13 The 
divine orinine and natare of the Soul. (2) Its Immortalitie, (1) 
khe divine origine and nature of the human Soul fully evinceth 
the exiſtence of God. Thus Plato, Leg. 10. paz. 899.' Let him, 
who formerly denied there was a God, prove that we ſpeak_not truth, 
m owing the Soul the firft place ; or let him believe us, and ſo for 
the future order his life , 885 ty%suor, that he donut not of a Deitie. 
But let us conſider whether to thoſe that thinks there us 10 God , we 
have not abundantly proved there is a God, Son his Phaao, p. 81. 
Doth not the mind thus affeted go, eis 7d 3uney e3TF-70 Foy, to the 


@vine Being whereunto it is like ? This Platomic Argument may be 


this improved : Is there not a connate ldea of a Deitie impreſ: 


kd and ſtamped on the very nature of the Soul? Doth not-its 


immaterial, ſpirital, impaſſible nature ſpeak its phyſic —" 
wit 
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with ſome ſupreme Spirit, that firſt conferred that ſpirital Being 
on it? Has not the Soul a phyſic Amplitude, yea infinite Caps. 


citie, albeit only remote and paſſive of contemplating ſome firſt 


Truth, and loving ſome chiefeſt good ? Has not the mind an 
univerſal empire and dominion over al objects, to compound 
things moſt oppoſite , and divide things molt intimately conjoin. 
ed; to deſcend from the higheſt cauſe to the loweſt effect , and 
then to aſcend from the loweſt effe&t to the higheſt cauſe? Hay 
not the Wil an infinite thirſt after good , yea is never ſatisfied 


without, the fruition of ſome ſupreme infinite good ? And donot IF 


theſe infinite capacities, albeit only natural, remote and paſſive, 
implie ſome infinite object adequate thereto ? Was there ever 
a facultie or power in Nature without an object ſuited thereto? 


Gicero tels us , de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. That Nature ber ſelf has m- 


preſſed a notion of a Deitie on the minds of al. As if he had faid, ac 
cording to Plato's mind, Has not God ſtamped an Idea of him. 
ſelf on human Nature? May we not as wel abandon our very 
Beings, our ſelves, as abandon the notices and charadters of a 


Deitie engraven on our Beings ? Doth not every human Soul 


carrie the ſignature and marque of his Creator impreſſed on it 
ſelf? Is there not an impreſle and Idea of a Deitie incorporated 
and contempered in the very complexion and conſtitution of the 
Soul? And albeit man by ſin runs away as a fugitive from his 
Lord and Maker, yet has he not ſecured his claim to man, by his 
margue and phyſic Idea ſtamped on the Soul of man ? The ldes 
and Characters of a Deitie are more clearly and lively ſtamped 
on the Souls of men, than upon any part of the ſenſible World, 
(2) As for the Immortalitie of the Soul, doth not this alſo in- 
plie an eternal object anſwerable thereto ? Thus Plato, in his Syn- 
poſeum, pag. 207. informes us , That man, who is mortal as to hi 
rerrene part, ſeekes to be immortal as to his more noble part. And t 
the Soul ſeekes to be immortal, muſt there not be an immortal, 
eternal, infinite good, in the fruition of which it ſeeks immortal 
Beatitude ? Of this ſee more fully , Philoſ. Ger. P. 1. bib. 3. 649.2. 
ſett. 10. $. 5. / | 
The Exiftence of $. 6. Plato has given us ſome prattic and moral Demonſlrat- 
God demonfira- ons .of a Deitie. As (1) ſome moral though imperfect notices 
ted by prattic of good and evil impreſſed on Conſcience, with affections of feat 
"cya ,. and ſhame on the commiſſion of ſin. Plate, in his Minor, p4g.317 


ſcience. makes mention of a y<uQG- Beoininds, 4 royal Law of Nature, oil 
| notices 


I 
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notices whereof remain on degenerate human Nature: Theſe 
notions the Stolcs terme, exivbiexs, Convex, Walopd]a, xerariug: 
the Ariſtotelians, &yolng xowas, x) dpeptrus , Commun and innate 0- 
tions, Among which they reckon up ſuch as theſe : That there is 
a God: that this God was the Maker, and is the Conſervator , and 


| Retr of the Univerſe : that he is infinitely wiſe, juſt, good, &'c. That 


he is to be worſhipped : that virtue is to be embraced, vice avoided,&C. 
Theſe commun notices they make to be connate and engraven 


onthe Soul. And indeed ſacred Philoſophie aſſures us, that there 
' areſuch commun notices of good and evil naturally engraven on 


mens conſciences, as Rom. 2. 14, 15. which yet are improved by 
the workes of Providence, as A. 14. 17. where rain and fruitful 
ſeaſons are ſaid to be Gods witnelle. Now al Notions of good and 
evil clearly demonſtrate the exiſtence of a Deitie : for the diſtin- 
(tion of good and evil, as to man, refers to ſome principe above 
him : were there no ſup:eme Rector and Judge to reward good 
and puniſh evil , the very notions of good and evil would vaniſh 
into ſmoke and vapor. What can be good, if there be not ſome 
Being originally and infinitely good , to which it refers, and by 
whole Law it is meaſured ? Can we imagine how the notions of 
00d and evil ſhould exiſt in mens minds, if there were not a ſu- 
preme Rector to give Laws for the meaſure thereof? If man had 
not ſome ſupreme Lord to give Laws to him , how could he be 
guilty of any moral tranſgreſſion ? Can he that is his own Law 
be guilty of an offence? Who can charge any man with doing 
il, unleſſe he break the Law of ſome Superior 2 What could be 
juſt or unjuſt, if there were not a ſupreme ReCtor tor meaſure and 
regulate the ſame ? And could there likewiſe be any puniſhments 
or rewards, if there were not an infinitely wiſe and righteous 
Judge to diſtribute the ſame? Again, we may with facilitie evince 
the exiſtence of a Deitie from the Accuſations, Tremblements, and 
Fears of a guilty Conſcience. The Atheiſt may diſpute againſt a 
Deitie, but doth he not ſometimes fear and tremble at a ſecret 
apprehenſion of that Deitie he diſputes againſt ? When the Ser- 
geants of Death come to arreſt him, what pannic fears, what con- 
wulfions are in his Conſcience? Doth he not quake and tremble 
before that Deitie he formerly derided ? Thus it was with B02 
the Philoſopher, who when he lay under the pangs and terrors of 
death acknowleged that Deitie he before diſclaimed. And would 
the Atheiſt be but, true to himſel?, and fo ingenuous as ta. lay 


G 8g Open. 
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From the ſenſe of Religion. Book Il, 


open his breaſt, would not his own tremblements and fears of 
Conſcience at times baffte his own infidelitie and disbelief ofa 
Deitie? Have not al Nations in al Ages more or leſle fallen down 
before the Notion of a Deitie ? O! what tings and remorſes have 
there been on the Conſciences even of thoſe who have been ex. 
emted from the puniſhment of human Laws ? Have not many Ty. 
rants trembled on the Throne, as Fel;x, when the condemned in- 
nocent rejoyced, as Paul ? Aske Tiberius and X ero, thoſe potent 
Emperors , what made them to tremble and fear ? Were theſe 
fears the product of falſe imagination, and not rather of a guilty 
Conſcience ? | 

(2) Another praCtic moral Demonſtration of a Deitie 1s taken 
from that ſenſe of Religion , which the moſt barbarous Nations 
have more or leſle been poſſefled with. Thus Plato, Leg. 10. 
pag. 887. It is net pſſible, but that they believe there is a God, whiles 
they ſee their parents with the greate$+ care ſacrifice for themſelves and 
their children; and addreſſe themſelves to God, with earneſt prayers in 
their behalf. Yea, he addes, That al mankind, both Greeks and Bar- 
barians, when they are preſſed with adverſitie, or enjoy proſperitie, fal 
down to the ground and adore ſome Deitie, x, «Sau waokian udiidiy- 
Twy @s 5h 603 Yoob, neither do they give the leaſt ſuſpicion, but that 
there is a God, We may draw forth Plato's mind thus: Was 
there ever any People or Nation fo barbarous, as not to fal down 


' before and worſhip ſome Deitie ? It's true we hear of ſome that 


live without human Laws, yea without clothes and other neceſſa- 
ries, to ſecure them from the injuries each of other, and of ſa 
ſons, &c. but did we ever hear of any that lived without ſome 
fupreme object of Devotion ? May you not aſſoon find a Nation 
without men, as without ſome Deitie ? Nay, are not ſome 1 
ſuperſtitioſe, as where-ever they ſee any created impreſle of a 
Deitie, to worſhip that as God ? Are not the Plants in the Gat- 
den, the Birds that flie, the Fiſhes in the Sea, the Brutes that ſerve 
men, worſhipped by ſome as Gods ? And leſt men ſhould after 
al miſle of the true God, have they not alſo framed an Altar to 
ſome unknown God , as A&#. 17. 23 ? Have not al men 1 
turally recourſe to ſome ſupreme Being in their extremities! 
When they find themſelves paſt their own protection , do they 
not caſt their eye upward to ſome omnipotent Being for relief! 
Wil the Atheiſt obje&, that al theſe religioſe Rites and Actions 


are but the politic contrivement of Politicians, to keep men 1! 
| awe 
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awe and under ſubjeCtion ? Plato, Leg. 10. pag. 889, &c. gives a 
ful anſwer to this Objection, aſſuring us, T hat it #5 9041 of al rea- 
ſon to imagine, that Religion and al ſenſe of a Deitie 1s the mere com- 
ment or figment of men, inſtituted as an Artifice, to keep men in their 
Ditie , by overawing them with the concert of ſome. ſupreme Power : 
than which there cannot be a more Capital crime , becauſe the notion 
of a Deitie 15 moſt natural. . 

(3) Hence we may deduce another moral Demonſtration of a 
Deitie from the politic World, and the neceſlitie it has of ſome 
ſupreme Rector to keep it in order. This Argument is wel ma- 
naged by Plato, Leg. 4.. pag. 713. The primigenious Truth teacheth 
u, that there 1s 10 ceſſation of evils in thoſe Cities, in which, ul @as 


and 715 gy Fourds, not God but ſome mere mortal preſides, &C. In 


which he makes Religion the foundation of a Republic, which 
ought in the firſt-place to be provided for : and he gives us this 
deſcription of Religion, That we believe there is a God, who # the 
Beginning, Middle, and End of althings and whoſe Providence runs 
thorough al parts of the Univerſe. Thus alſo, Leg. 10. pag. 800. 
he aſſures us, That to denie the exiſtence of a Deitie ts the ſubverſion 
of al politic Societies, as before, $. 1, The force of this Argument 
lies in this, That the Conſtitution of al Republics, Nations, and politic 
Societies 1s ſuch, that the notices of a ſupreme Rettor and Deuie are 
abſolutely neceſſarie for the preſervation of them, Is it poſſible, that 


. there ſhould be any politic civil Societie, unleſle there be ſome 


bond of Confederation and Conſociation ? And can there be any 
Confederation without ſome fidelitie and confidence each in 0- 
ther ? Who wil aſſociate with others , unleſſe they can confide 


_ inthem, at leaſt be ſecure, that they fhal not be ruined by them ? 


Who wil care to live and converſe with ſuch, as they look on as 
their enemies, and by whom they expect to be deſtroyed ? And 
what ground can there be of contidence and truſt in any, if the 
notions of a ſupreme Rector and Deitie be baniſht out of the 
world ? Who wil. make conſcience of keeping his word, or not 
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violating al bonds and obligations , if he be not overawed by a 


ſenſe of ſome ſupreme Rector that can puniſh and reward him ? 
Let us ſuppoſe a Citie or Republic of Atheiſts incorporated under 
ſome commun Laws, and conſider what confuſion, diſorders, and 
Inevitable ruine would follow on ſuch an Hypotheſis. Would 
there be any regard or conſcience made of words or actions ? 
Doth not. the Atheiſt , who denies any God above him, my 
Gg 2 oh 
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From the Atheiſts Cavils and Enmitie, Book Il, 


al conſcience within him ? And he that knows he makes conſei- 
ence of nothing, wil alſo believe, that al his Companions, who 
are acted by the ſame atheiltic principes , make no conſcience of 
ward or deed towards him : and then what diffidences, jealouſies, 
and treacheries neceſlarily follow hereon ? Surely nothing gives 


men greater confidence and ſecuritie from inhuman violences 


than a conſcience and ſenſe of ſome ſupreme Deitie , who is juſt 
to puniſh offenders. Would not every man without this be as a 
Leviathan, ready to devour his neighbor ? Wel indeed might that 
daring Atheift title his Book of Politics Leviathan , ſing every 
Atheiſt is or would be ſuch, if he follow his own principes ? Are 
not Diſſtmulation and Violence the two Cardinal Pillars of the 
Atheiſts Republic ? O ! what Schiſmes, Sed:tions, Tyranme, Anar- 
chie and unverſal Diſſo/ution mult inevitably attend a Republic of 
Atheiſts ? Who wil ever make conſcience or mind Fuſtice, Order 
or Subjeftion to men, who are not overawed with a ſenſe of a 
ſupreme Deitie ? When every mans Wil is his Law, who mil 
mind commun juſtice and equitie ? How can the Atheiſt give cor- 
dial ſubjection to any Superior, who owns no ſupreme Rector to 
puniſh, and reward him ? Thus we ſee miſerable confuſions and 
diſſolutions in States and Republics follow on the denying a Dei- 
tie and ſupreme Rector of the politic World. Doth not then 
the Atheiſt in denying the Being of a Deitie, deny the wel-being, 
yea ſubvert the very Being of the politic World , and al ciyil 
Societie ? 

(4) Laſtly, al the Atheiſts Caviis and Enmitie againſt a Deitie, 
do clearly evince the exiſtence thereof. Were there not indeed 
a God, the Atheiſt would not be ſo ſedulous, induſtrious, indefa. 
tigable, and implacable in his aſſaults and attemts againſt him, 
We have a good inſtance hereof given us by Drogeres the Cynic, 
cited by Laertizs in his Life, thus: Lyſia the Apothecarie asking 
Diogenes, Whether he believed there were any Gods ? Diogenes replied: 
Tas « vouile, ins xai os Yeols inbeir Varnapbdre ; How cant 
but believe it, when I conſider what 211 enemie thou art to the Gods? 
May we not make the ſame replie to the moſt ſubtile and proud 
Atheiſts? Can we imagine that Atheiſtic Spirits would ſpend 
their moſt fubtile Ratiocinations, the vigor of their Spirits and 
malice to ſubvert the belief of a Deitie, were there not indeed a 
God, whom they hate , and therefore would fain pul off his 
Throne ? If the exiſtence of a Deitie were a poor emty ſhadow, a 
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mere figment or nothing , would proud Atheiſts perſue it with 
ſuch violent paſſion and vehemence as they do? No; their en- 
mitie againſt a Deitie ſtrongly proves his Exiſtence. 
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of God, his Names, Nature, Attributes, Unitie, 
_ and Simplicitie. 


Gods Names. Td 3y Ens, Being : God only IS 32 a ſtret ſenſe. Vn 
Jehova explicated. N Jah. M\nR Etjeh. ARR Elohim. 98 
El. YT Shaddai. (yy Elion. rv'R82% Sabaoth. The Divine 
Eſſence and Attributes. Gods Unitie, and Simplicitie, 


(. 1, : fo E Exiſtence of a Deitie being demonſtrated, we now 64d /tiled 73 


procede to explicate , fo far as he has reveled himſelf, 3», Ens, or Be- 
Z1gs 


his Names, Nature, and Attributes, both according to Sacred and 
Exod, 3. 14> 


Platonic Philoſophie. As for the Names of God, Plato, in his Par- 

menides, pas. 14-2. tels us, that properly, 8" deg vyoud Ray as Ts, he 

has no name. This is wel expreſſed by Damaſcene, Orthodox.Fid. 

L 1, c. 15. T3 voy axaTdanrley By, mayTa; x, droyuper Tra. dyyo- 

brT45; by Þ Solan 07%, Ths voids 027% wh ulntioouls rome Pura: 

ling yay ff mexyudror is? Te avopale, Kc. The Deitie being in- 

comprehenſible, he thence ts altogether without Name. Therefore ſeing 

we zonore his Eſſence, we may not inquire after the Name of hs Eſſence. 

For names are manifeſtative of things. Yet, addes he , Albeit he be 

incomprehenſible and without Name, as the Author of althings , he aſs 

ſumes Names from althings , even from contraries, as from Light ana” 

Darkeneſſe , &c. Of theſe N ames ſome are negative, SnaGvra 78 

vatptoroy, ofor, avzorG, 2x0, arapy@, deal Er, ſranifying that 

Jupereſſential Being ; as ineſſential, without time, independent,unvifuble : 

Jome are affirmative , which relate to him as the cauſe of althings : 

emong which thoſe are moFt proper which are taken from the mo$t ex- 

cellent things, Whence cap. 12. he ſaith, That the be Name that 

can be given to God, is that Exod. 3. 14+ 6 @r,who zs, which denotes 

plenitude of eſſence, as in what follows, Thus Plato generally Non nomen 

ſtiles him 72 3», Exs, or Being : whence Ariſtotle alſo makes 72 $y = aa 

En, the object of his Metaphyſics: yet with this dilference ; os 
y j py þ. 7 men. Mints. 

Whereas Felix. 
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whereas Plato, by his 73 3y, underſtood God the firſt Being ; Ari- 
ſtotle by his 73 3x, meant an univerſal Ers, Bering, or rather no- 
tion abſtracted from al actual Beings really exiſtent. That Plato 
by his 73  y Ezs, or Being underſtood God, 1s evident to any that 
is acquainted with his Philoſophemes : whence he makes it to be 
the ſame with wrody, Being it ſelf, and oy)as By, that which really i : 
for, according to his Placits, conformable to ſacred Philoſophie, 
nothing 1n a itrict and proper ſenſe can be ſaid ro be but the fir 
eſſeatial Being : althings elſe , if compared with God the firlt Be- 
ing, are ſaid zor to be, Eſa. 40. 17. That 5 oy, who is, Exod. 3. 14. 
or 78 3y Ens 1s the molt principal, eſſential, and proper name of 
God, Damaſcene, Orthodex. Fid. I. 1. c. 12,, thus demonſtrates : 
Soxei iy xuewTeegy Wwayrwy of & O88 Avyouhey Groudtuy Eye, 
O*QN, xaos wirds yenpatiCoy md Mavges , Therefore the moit 
principal of al the Names given unto God ſeems to be thi: 6 ay, WHO 
1S, as he anſwered Moſes, Exod. 3.14. Who Is ſent me. And he 
ſubjoins the reaſon : Jaoy yag * dawn ovanaber ty 78 va, oi 
Ti Tay © Gains amtegy, x; dberroy, For comprehending al in himſeſf, 
he has Being it ſelf, as it were, an infinite boundleſſe Ocean, of which 
hereafter. Hence Damaſeene, c. 15. tels us, That the beft Names 
we can give God, are ſuch as are compoſed of Afirmatives and Nega- 
tives : AS, vacgeorC vole, ſupereſſential Eſſence, and the like, Thus 
Plato, 1N his Timaus, makes 73 3 de, that which always 1s, namely 
God, to be the only true and proper Being : whereas althings elle are 
in a continual fluxe ; and therefore cannot be ſaid, in a ſtrict ſenſe 
to be exiſtent. This 1s the reaſon why he appropriates the name 
Ts 3y Being, to God the firſt Being. And we have an illuſtrious 
Commentarie hereof given us by Plutarch, on theyname xi, Thos 
art, engraven on the dores of Apollo's Temple : who tels us, © That 
© he faw written there in golden Letters two compellations ; (1) 
©Tral, oxwley, Know thy ſelf , whereby the God Apollo ſaluted 
* thoſe that came to worſhip him : who reſaluted their God with 
* this Title of Honor , x}, Thou art. He tels you that many gave 
* their Comments on this Title ; but for his part, his ſenſe there- 


 ©of wasthis: That the name x ſignificd not either order, or nm- 


© ber, or any deficient part, as ſome conceited, dax' t5r airorents 8 
© ©47 Tegoaytgtuors x) Tearparnors, but is of it ſelf perfect compelia- 
©1102 of God : whereby thoſe that ſaluted him declared, That Be- 
* zag properly and ſiritt'y belongs only to him : nuiy tyag olas 5% &yat 
* TE 19 why, KC. for truely we are not participant of Eſſence ; po 

a 
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cal mortal nature , being on the confines , yea in the midſt of 
* corruption, 15 but a gdagua, Or emty ſhadow of Being, {carce appa- 
frent ; on which 1f you fix your thoughts, it wil ſoon flie front 
*you. For, as Heraclitus wel obſerved, No man ever enters a ſe- 
* cond time into the ſame river ; neither can any apprehend the ſame 
* frail efſence a ſecond time, in the ſame ſtate : becauſe the celeritie of 
* its mutation doth ſoon diſſipate it : Yea aſſoon as it exiltes 1t pe- 
Eriſheth : it recedes aſſoon as it accedes. Whence that which 
*1s made cannot properly be faid to be : 381 airs for, v8 Gy 
ay , nothing of nature 1s permanent , yea nothing ts : becauſe al 
© Creatures participate more of zothing than of ſomething. But 
*then of God he addes : *Aax' buy 5 ©ads, Oc. But God prop.rly 
*IS, and without regard to time, immobile Etermitie : 11 whica 

* there is nothing firſt or laſt: nothing paſt, ancient, or new ; but 

©it being one preſent 73 wa, NOW , it fils up al Duration: in 

* which regard, x w6yoy 81 73 dyTws By, 8 yeyorde, 5d" inbplpoy, ud? 

* ae: euicoy, 8f2 TanoauWey, that which 15 ſaid TO BE truly IS, 

"not future, not paſt, not bevinning, not ending, Thus God 1s with 
*the ſtudie of veneration to be Pluted: unleſſe thou hadſt rather 
freaſſume the ancient formule, xi *s8N, THOU ART ONE, 
*&, Wherein Plutarch gives us an incomparable explication 
of Plato's 73 3y, why this name mult be appropriated to God. 


But to run up this Platonic Name to its firſt origine , it is evi- T2 3y fom 
dent , that it was at firſt' derived from ſacred Philofophi2, and TT Jehoe 
the proper eſſential Name of God, V1? Fehovah.. For the de- F*% 


monſtration hereof we have both indabitable teſtimonies of the 
Learned, and alſo invincible reaſons from the thing or name 1t 
ſelf. © As for teſtimonies, Exſebius , prepar. Evang. bib. 11. cap. g. 
pag. 523. aſſures us, that this name 73 #y, as appropriated to 
God, was derived from Exod. 3. 14. by cue 6 ay. S0 Auzuſtin, 
Gv, Dei. 1. $. c. 11. Where Lud. Vives ſhews us the manner 
how, and reaſon why 5 &y, was changed by Plato into 7d Gy. The. 
like Steuch. Eugubinus , de peren. Philoſyph. I. 3. c. 7. of which be- 
fore in Pythagoras's Metaphyſics, P.2. B. 2. (8. $.4. But to 
come to the reaſons of the thing, the very name 56 ay, as the 
LXX, turne it, or 72 $y, as Plato, received its origination from 71m? 


ehovah, and is indeed of the ſame import. For we mult deduce . 


6y from the ancient Greek Verbe to, [ am - and this from "lo the 
name of Fo; or elſe immediately from "1«a@, which they de- 


tived from Fehovah : otherwiſe we may deduce #» and &y __ 
Y | 
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240 Jehovah the proper eſſential Name of God, ©c. Book II. 


1tho he is, which is a part of the name MV Fehovah , which 
coming from the root 747 he was, properly and primarily ſigni- 
fies nothing elſe, but HE THAT W AS, the ſame with Plato's 
73 3y, and the LXX. 6 ay, | | 

Febouah the But to explicate this more fully, we muſt know, that this Name 

proper eſſential pv Fehovah is the molt proper and eſſential name..of God, 

Name of God whereby his infinite Eſſence and PerfeCtions are moſt lively fer 
forth. The Hebrews ſtile this name Fehovah Z23Lyn 2, the 
#.4me of Subſtance, or Art RU, the name of Eſſence ; anſwera- 
bly whereto the Greeks ltile it, 2youa 7 o71Gr the name of eſſence ; 
becauſe it doth moſt properly deſcribe the Eſſence of God, who, 
Soy & Saury guvnMnebar Ty 74 cirar, ofey 71 mihey© wlas enugy 
xz «6er5oy, contains the whole of Being or Eſſence 1n himſelf, as an in- 
finite immenſe Ocean, That Jehovah is the proper name of God, - 
Critics prove (1) from + which being prefixed notes a- pro- 
per name, as in pM 1/aac, and apy" Faceb, with others, (2) 
In that it hath no Plural Number. (3) In that it's neyer put 
in ſtate of Regiment. (4) In that it's never found with 7 pre- 
fixed, (5) Nor yet with an affixed Pronoun in the end. That , 
TMVM Zehovah is a name molt proper to God, is evident from 

Exod. 15.3 Exod. 15. 3. Fehovah is his name. Thence the Hebrews termeit 
IM27 RU, the proper name - allo Whhan RU, the ſeparate 
name ; becauſe ſeparate from other names of God, which are at- 
tributed to the Creatures. They likewiſe terme it, 92 Sv 
PYNR YANR, the four-lettered N ame; becauſe it is compoſed of 
four Letters. Thence the Greek T&7&gyedwualey, and Pythage- 
ras'S TsTegxlus, of which before , Part 2. B. 2. C.8. $. 1. pag. 182. 
Again, they cal it R"I7R, which the Greeks interpret uynulownn, 

Plal, 30. 4 the name of Remembrance, an{werably to Pſal. 30. 4. Laſtly, they 
terme it X11 23IN RU, the glorioſe and terrible Name , from 
Dent. 28. 52. 

The Explication The force and efficace of this name V1) is wel expreſſed 


_ . by Fohn , Rev. 1.4. 6 av, 2} 6 iv, 46 bgxbp@&r, He that 11, 


"pgs that was ,, and that is to come, Or wil be. So v.8. & 11,17. & 
»I7. , F n 
K 16. 5. 16. 5. In which explication note, that 6 igy4,&v6+ is the ſame 


with 5 4$9%@>, which Beza placeth, Rev. 16.5. and that accor- 
ding to the [diome of the Hebrews, who expreſſe the word future, | 
| ſometimes by a word that ſignifies ro come. And Critics draw 
A al theſe three differences of time from 7171 Fehovah. For, fay 
| they, the letter » in the beginning denotes the future , be wil be - 
an 
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and 47 in the middle, being a Participle of the Preſent Tenſe, He 
is: and 3 inthe end with kametz under-written, what is paſt, He 
was : which is alſo denoted by the Radix 711 havah. This the 
Hebrew Doctors acknowlege : for R. Bechas, on Exod. pag. 65. 
faith, that theſe three times, paſt, preſent, and to come are comprehended 
in this proper name AWW. And they adde, That God reveled to 
Moſes, Exod, 3. 14, 15. thoſe two names 7Vmn and mnAR 1; becauſe gxod.3-14,15- 
out of them may be compoſed thoſe three, 3171 1 was, Wt T1 an, ; 
and VR 1 ſhal be. Hence we may conclude, that this name 
ann Fchova 18 molt ſacred, eſſential, and proper to God, and deſcri- 
ptive of (1) his Erermitze, in that it eminently comprehendeth al 
——_— ol _ as _ expounds it, Rev. 1. 4, 8. (2) His 
le independent Eſſence, as he 1s Being it ſelf, pure, abſolute, per- 
oy in and Act, void of al alles” a. comma y _ 
imperfection. He being indeed and properly & &y, x} awToay, 
Eſa. 44.6. (3) His Efficacitie and Cauſalitie in giving Being and Eſa. 44. 6. 
Exiſtence to al his Creatures. He being not only 8 @r, the firſt 
:ntgpendent Eſſence ;, but allo #1ay x, #owemends, He that gives Eſſence 
and Being to al his (reatures. (4) His Omnipotence and Veracitie, 
in giving being and effect to his promiſſes, and word. In which | 
regard God faith, Exod. 6. 3, that he was not known to Abra- Exod, 6. 3. 
ham, Iſaac, and Facob by the Name Jehovah , 4. e. becauſe he had ; 
not fulfilled and given effeCt to his promiſſe made to them , and 
thence not opened this name. From this name Jehovah, the 
Greeks framed "Tao, 'Iw, ay* and the Latins their Fovzs, &c. 
There are other Names given to God in ſacred Philoſophie, 
whereof we find ſome Imitamens in the Grecian Philoſophie. As 
{2) God is ſtiled MN? jah. This is alſo a proper Name of God, FI 
which ſome of the Hebrews make an abregement and part of the 
Name 711771) Fehova , as R. Moſes Maimonides, de Fundament. Legis, 
cap. 6, ſeit. 4. Hence the LXX. render it by Kve@, as they do 
IN: and ſoit ſignifies the eternal, independent Eſſence of God, 
who gives eſſence and exiſtence to al his Creatures, and Words, 
It is ſeldome uſed but in Songs and Pſalmes, as Exod. 15. 2. Pſal. 
68.5. and elſewhere. Whence the Hebr. 1 19927 Halelnjah, 
praiſe ye Fah, is kept by the Greek Rev, 19. 1, 3,4z6. Thus allo gey, 19, x,3, - 
inthe Pear, or Song ſung to Apollo, they began and ended it with z, 6. 
weed '13, Elclex Fe, which is anevident imitamen of Halelujah. 
From 3) jab alſo, which ſome Greeks pronounced *Iev, was deri- 
ved Tupiter , 3.e. Father Tab, Jon, Frans Diana: *R5ie,, from 
71 
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mM UR the þ nr of Fah, &c. (3) Another eſſential Name, where- 
by God deſcribes himſelf, is IR Ehjeh, I ſhal be, as Exod. 3. 12, 
14. which the Hebrews alſo reckon among the ten Names of 
God. (4, God is likewiſe fſtiled WR Eloah, and EII7N, Elo- 
him, 7, Elohe in the Plural Number , which ſome derive from 
the Arabic 37R to worſhip : others from the Hebr. 39K to ſwear : 
but the moſt probable. origination is that of Mdarcrs Marinus in 
Arca Noe, Abarbenel, and others ; who derive it from NE! 3 
being added, and fo it ſignifies moF## potent and ſoverain Lord, It 
{peakes Gods relation to, Dominion and ſoverain Authoritie over 
his Creatures; therefore Moſes, Ger. 1. 1. treating of Gods Crea- 
tion and Dominion cals him E398. Whence Abarbenel makes 
it to be attributed to God, as the omnipotent Effeftor and Preduftor 
of althings ; becauſe when God is brought in as Creator the Scri- 
pture tiles him by this Name, So N achmann makes DR to 
be q.2571 R El hem their ſtrength,meaning the Creatures ; becauſe 
he 1s NNN NI the force of forces, '5.e. the ſupreme Virtue and 
Efficace of al Creatures. The Hebrews generally make it to ſig- 
nifie properly a Fudge or Magiſtrate : Thence it is attributed to 
Civil Magiſtrates as Gods Vicegerents, Exod. 22.8.” From M178 
Eloah came ta@, as from DIR Elohim. *Exacy mentioned in 
the fragments of Sanchomiathon. (5) YRE!, another Name of 
God, is derived from 718 Fortitude, force, or from WR Fortitude, 
Virtue, Power, &c. So TR properly ſignifies the potent powerful 
God, who contains in himſelt the virtyes and efficaces of althings. 
Thence, ſaith Afoſes, Exod.15. 11. Who like thee, QYIRQ, among the 
potent, O Lord ? So David, Pſal. 8g. 6. Who among the ſons of WM 
Elim, of the mighty can be hkened unto thee, O Lord ? Whence Gol 
is ſtiled, Ger, 14. 20. (Wy IR the moſt high El, or mighty God: 
alſo-Eſa. g. 5. WJ R El Gibbor , the moit mighty God. Aquila 
renders 72, according to its origination, *Fyvgiy. Again, God is 
ſtiled, Dar. 11. 36. DR 928 E! Elm, the mo#t potent of al potents. 


From this name %RE!, the Syrians ſtiled their Saturme *Ha and 


Shaddat. 
Gen. 17. Is 


Adonate 


Gen. 15. 2. 


Baa, aS Damaſcirs, m Photius. Hence alfo Jai@- the Sun received 
its origination. (6) God is alſo called »1w Schaddas;. which is 
moſt oft joined with 9 El, as Gen. 17. 1. & 35,11; as elſe- 
where. Some deduce it from TY to deſtroy - others from. T/uf- 
ficient. q. © Schedaai, who is- ſufficient. (7) *YWR Adonai is ano- 
ther illuſtrious Name of God, which is firſt in Scripture given to 
him by, 4braham, Gen. 15. 2, AYW- 238, and: ſignifies Hy 

| Lora, 


— 
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Lord, from [IR Eder, a baſis; becauſe a Lord is the baſis or pillar 
of a familie : according to the..origination of Gece, 4 King, 
from Beors 5% ad, the baſis of the people : So that according to ts 
origination "JR igniftes my baſes, ſtayes, or pillars : and fitly ap- 
plied by Abraham to God, who, as a baſis or pillar, ſuſtained him 
in al his infirmities. Some thinke it implies a Myſterie of the 
whole Trinitie. It properly belongs to God as he is Lord of the 
Univerſe, a great houſe built and founded by him : thence among 
the Latins Dominus 4 Downs, From Axzonat came the Pagan 
God Adonis. (8) God is tiled alſo j1w2y Elon, the moſt high, Elion, 
which-1s an Adjective frequently added to ſome other name of 
God, as 19y OR E! Elion, Gen. I4. Ig, 23. El Elion the Genitor of Gen.14. 19,22, 
Heaven and Earth. Which in Sanchomiathor's fragments 1s thus 
expreſſed : 7s *Eajdv xeatwp@& wie. Which fully explicates 
the Hebrew 117 moſt high. (9g) The Hebrews reckon alſo RAY 
Sabaoth, Hoſtes among the Names of God : but, as it is wel obſer- zebaoth, 
ved by Buxtorf, this name put abſolutely is never attributed to 
God, but only as appendent to ſome other divine Name, 7111, or 
D178, or both conjuntt , and expreſſed in our Verſion the Lord 
of Hoſtes. (10) The Greeks cal God e@gs, which ſome derive 
from $«y to 717, as it denotes the ſwift motion of the Sun, which 
was the firit and principal God among the Grecians : and in this 
notion $4 may be derived from RN tha, to come. Others derive 
xd; from 96y, as it notes to diſpoſe and order the Univerſe, which is 
proper to God : Others derive @ads from S$$a2 fo ſee; becauſe 
God ſees a'things, Theſe three Originations I find together in 
Damaſcene, Orthodox. Fid.l. 1.c, 12. Laſtly, others deduce ads 
from 7 dat, zt ſufficeth;, and ſo it anſwers to 1W ſhaddas, the 
Name of God denoting his Alſ«fficzence. But here we are to take 
notice, that both Sacred and Ethnic Philoſophie aſcribe unto God 
various Names, not to make any ſchiſme or breach in his Unitte, 
but thereby to expreſſe his various Attributes, and: Operations, as 
in what follows of the Unitie of God F. 9. 

$. 2. The various Names of God lead us into the contempla- +5, n;,;z; E- 
tion of his Natare and Attributes whereby he bas reveled himſelf. fence and Atiri« 
"The Divine Eſſence, as in it ſelf, by reaſon of its abſolute Simpli- vuts. 
citie and Infinitude, can neither be defined by us , nor yet appre- 
hended under any one adequate conception or notion. Derodone 
would needs perſuade us, that God may be capable of a defini- 
tion, as he comprehends himſelf, &c. But how improper yea 

H h 2 abſurd 
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abſurd ſuch an Hypotheſis is, wil be evident, if we conſider, et- 
ther the nature of a Dzfinition, or of God. (1) The nature of a 
Definition evidently demonſtrates, that God is not capable there. 
of: Doth not the very notion of a Definition exclude the Deitie 
from its- confines? What is %g@- 4 Definition but the terme or 
limits of an Eſſence ? Do not al Definitions 3e@vor limit things? 
And may God, who hath no limits to his Eſſence, fal under the 
fimits of a Definition ? Whence procede al termes of Definition 
but from termes of Eſſence ? And can what is infinite be limi- 
ted ? Whence, (2) The Nature of God abſolves him from al 
laws or termes of Definition. As for Derodozes replie , That 
God may be ſaid to define himſelf, becauſe he perfeltly underſtands him- 


Self, it is very jejune, and unworthy of 1o learned a Philoſopher, 


For (1) God 1s the object of 'the Definition , and not the ſub. 
fect : al definitions are ſaid to be perfect or imperfect in regard 
of our minds the ſubjects thereof. (2) May we not as wel ſay, 
that God can limit and bound himſelf, as define himſelf? for 
every definition is 3g the terme or Boundary of the Eſſence. Would 
1t not be accounted next to blaſphemie, to ſay God can confine 


himſelf, or make himſelf fimzre ? and yet ſuch is the import of this. 


Hypotheſis maintained by Derodoxe. And as God cannot be de- 
fined, ſo neither be apprehended by one adequate notion : For 
how can a compound finite capacitie take in a {imple infinite ob- 
ject by one ſingle apprehenſion ? Hence it has pleaſed the divine 
Being to revele. his infinite .ſimple Eſſence under diverſe Names 
and Attributes, thereby to render his perfections more apprehen- 
{ible and intelligible by our finite and compound capacities. Theſe 
Attributes are identified both among themſelves, and with the 
divine Eſſence : neither are they many in God, but one molt fim- 
ple Eſſence. Yet, according to our manner of conſidering things, 
which is compound, we apprehend them as diverſe : For-we col- 
ceive God, x7! S1apopgy veins, © x7! owtory, according to diverſe 
conſiderations , not as if there were any real compoſition in God, as 
Athanaſius, Henee Plato compares God to a Grele : 5 ©4dg a6 
xuxnoutTed, God always atts as in a circle, Or makes a circle. . Which 
Symbol he had from the Fgyptians, who defined God, an intellig- 
ble Circle, whoſe Centre 1; every where and Circumference no. where. A 
Circle is-of al figures moſt ſimple , becauſe without angles ; and 
yet moſt capacious. and perfect : wherefore a lively fymbolic 


;mage of the divine Elſence and Perfections. God is the begit- 
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ning of althings as the centre , and the middle of althings as the 
Diameter, and the end of althings as the circumference. Thence 
Plate, Leg. 4. pag. 713. ſaith, God i, according to the old Trad: 
tion, the beginning, end, and middle of althings. Again, God gives 
being to althings as the Centre , governs althings as-the Diame- 
ter, conſerves althings as the Circumference. God as a Centre 
moves al and yet 1s immobile; as the Circumference compre- 
hendsal. The Centre, as it 1s one immobile point , indigitates 
and illuſtrates Gods Vntze, Simplicitie and Immutabilitie : The Cir- 
cumference, being without beginning and end, moſt capacious and 
perfect, points out Gods Eterntte , Infinitie, Immenſitic, and Perfe-. 
tion. As the divine Attributes are hvely diſplayed in the Word 
of God, ſo alſo in his Workes. The Omnipotence of God ſhone. 
forth with moſt irradiant beams in the Creation of the World, 
and its infant ſtate by many miraculoſe experiments of divine 
Providence : The Wiſdome of God has been ever moſt illuMious 
in the counterworking al the politic Contrivements and Un- 
dertakements of his Churches enemies : His commun Bountie, in 
the preſervation and ſupport of Mankind ſince the Fal : His ſu- 
ſtice, in puniſhing ſinners : and al Iis Attributes in the Redem- 
tion of ſinners. Such are the various Theatres on which Gods 
Attributes diſplay themſelves. : 

Firſt, God is an abſolute independent ſelf Being or Eſſence. This G4 an abſolute 
Hypotheſis Platonic as wel as ſacred Philoſophie maintains. Thus 72dependent EF- 
much al the fore-mentioned eſſential Names of Goo,nVm! Fet owah, fences 
M1 7ah, and 38 Ehjeb demonſtrate. So-likewiſe the deſcripti- 
on of God, Exod. 3.14. 6 &y , KC. whereto Plato's T3 By , and 
w7qy concord, as-it has been fully demonſtrated in what pre- 
cedes$. 1, Thus Damaſcenus, de Fide Orthodoxa , lib. 1. cap. 12. 
Aoxd7 oy xvewd TEE mayTOy 3) 6H ©17 AQpo wy oropdraor crrcu 6 an, 
&C..3 &r, WHO IS ſeems to be the moſt principal and proper of 
the divine Names : for it contains in it the whole of Eſſence, as it were 
an tefinite Ocean, Thus Author Lib, de Fundamentss , I. 2. c. 27. 
Therefore it is manifeſt , ſaith he , PT%\U "UPR IN RYDIN'ERL 
BU 7y, &c. That the name Ens cannot be properly attributed to any 
Being, but God.. For of other Beings it Cannot be ſaid, that they al- 
| Wayes are, but only whiles they exiſt , not before, or after. But the 
bleſſed God, becauſe he alwayes remains the ſame ſtate, therefore his 
Effence is truely Ens. The notion of ENS 1s properly aſcribed to him, whoſe 


Being depends not on any but himſelf. For m that his Being depends ” 
IS. 


Eſa. 40. 17. 


Exod. 3. 14» 
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bis own Eſſence, he 1s no way contingent---- No Creature can be ſai 
abſolutely to BE ; becauſe it depends on another : neither is Being du 
to it, but with relation to its Cauſe. The like Exlogus, in Thain: 
x) Od 7d ciyar dane Th ttt & Tis Vatexgyic TudPG, x) 6AM TH 
juty, KC. Eſſence it ſelf is one thing in the ſuperprincipal Trinttte , and 
anether thing in us: for there it is ſupereſſential , but here it is mt 
properly Ens. For how can that be properly Ens , which is produced 
out of Nothing, and of its own nature returnes to nothino ? Al Crea- 
tures have a tinCture of their primitive Nothing , yea more of 
Nothing than Something ;, and therefore deſerve not the name of 
Being if compared with God the firſt,abſolute, independent Being, 
as Eſa.40. 17, HenceGod is [tiled by Damaſcene, via vaygio@, 
ſupereſſential Eſſence. And the Egyptians generally, in imitation 
of the Moſaic Philoſophie, ſtiled God 43 3y, Exs. Thus Plutarch, 
in his 1s and Oſiris , informes us, © That at Sas, in E: ypr, there 
© wata Temple dedicated to Mrerva, whom they ſuppoſe to he 
©the ſame with 7{s, which had this Inſcription on it : *syd &w 
© way Td 2£yords, x Oy, 3} £oouWer" x + ipdy whmnov iftis ns 
© Ionlds enexdauiey, L AM AL THAT EXISTES, ANDIS 
*<AND SHAL BE: AND MY VEIL NO MORTAL YET 
<UNCOVERED. This Inſcription 1s but a Periphraſe of Exad, 
3.14. And by her Ye, with which ſhe was pictured , is meant 
the incomprehenſibilitie of the divine Eſſence , which no mortal 
yet unveiled, as hereafter. Yea, Ariſtotle, Metaph, 1. 1. acknow- 
legeth, that Melifſus thought, #y the one God, to be neceſſarily 7d iy, 
Beiag it ſelf. But ſacred Philoſophie gives us the moſt lively no- 
tices of the divine Eſſence. Thus Aoſes inquiring after Gods 
Name, he deſcribes himſelf thus: Exod. 3. 14. I am that I am: 
4. e. abſolute, neceſlarie, ſimple, independent Being, yea as it were 
al Being. $S0 Eſa. 44. 6. am the firit and the laſt, beſides me there 
is no God, Which ſtile Chriſt aſſumes, Rev. 1.8, I am @ and », 
:.e. I am the beginmng and the end, the firſt and the laſt, as v.11, 
The ſame c. 21.6. & 22. 13. which deſcriptions ef the divine 
Eſſence implie theſe particulars. (1) That God is the firſt Being, 


Thus Eſa. 44.48. 1 am he, I am the firſt, I alſo am the laſt, Thus 


alſo in Platonic Philoſophie God 1s ſtiled 73 my@rer 3y, the firit 
Being. Hence, (2) God is Ens dyalrioy , an independent Being. 
Thence Plato ſtiles him awredy, ſelf-Being : i.e. neither from any 
other, ncr of any other, nor by any other, nor for any other, That 
mult nceds exiſt of, and in and for, and from it {elf , w_ Ef 
ence 
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fence is the adequate reaſon and cauſe why it exiſtes. Eſnce 
and Exiſtence have one and the ſame formal Idea in God ; becauſe 
he exiſtes in and by his own Eſſence, It is not ſo in Creatures ; 
they cannot be ſaid to exiſt in and by the force of their own ef: 
ence, but by the force of their cauſes, ſpecially the firſt : whence 
it follows, that they are Beings not by eſſence, but by participa- 
tion and reception of eflence and exiſtence from the firſt Cauſe, 
Hence, (3) God is a Being abſolutely and ſimply neceſſary. For 
God exiſting in and by his own Eſſence, it is impoſſible tor him 
not to exiſt : his Eſſence is ſo infinitely. and abſolutely perfect, as 
that it includes exiſtence , yea an impoſlibilitie of not exiſting. 
Exiſtence agrees not eſſentially and neceſſarily to any Creature , but 
contingently : whatever Creature exiſtes, might not have exiſted, 
and may yet not exiſt, if it ſeems good to the firſt Being. But 
the firſt independent Being has Exiſtence abſolutely and ſimply 
neceſſary : he is ſo much in .4#, as Exs in its moſt univerſal no- 
tion is in power : his Eſſence being infinite, neceſſarily and emi- 
nently.eontains whatever is or may be of perfeCtion in al Being, 
either exiſtent or poſſible, Whatever is once eſſentially, ſimply 
and abſolutely ſuch, is always ſuch z yea neceſſarily ſuch : it a 
thing be once ſimply and abſolutely poſſible, it is always poſli- 
ble: and if it be once ſimply and abſolutely neceſſary , it is al- 
mays neceſſary ; becauſe what doth not once implie a contradi- 
Qion, never doth. We ſee. in the World ſome things are poſli- 
ble, and yet not actually exiſtent : now al things that are poſlible 
muſt be reduced to ſome firſt neceſſary Being, that gave them 
their poſſibilitie , and muſt give them their actual exiſtence, or 
they wil never attain to it. Hence it follows, that the Eſſence 
and Exiſtence of the firſt Being isfimply and abſolutely neceſlary. 
Whence (4) God is ina ſenſe 4! Being; b2cauſe he is the firſt 
independent ſelf-Being, ſimply and abſolutely neceſſary, contain- 
ing in himſelf al Being , and imparting to althings al poſlible 
eſſence and exiſtence. Al Beings by participation do. eſſentially 


ſpurious Dionyſus, according to the Pythagorean and Platonic 
mode, expreſſeth by Unitie: Moyas, Onitie, faith he, hath a! numbe? 
mit ſingularly and wnitely : ſo the divine Being, al Beings and Per- 


| 
' 
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feftions. The ſame he illuſtrates by the Centre of a Circle, in 
which al the lines unite and ſubſiſt. Indeed created Beings conſide- 


red in themſelves, without relation to the firſt Being, deſerve _ 
tne 


and neceſſarily depend on the firſt neceſſary ſelf Being. This the 4 
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the name of Eſfence , but Privation : for what are they, if ab. 
ſtrated from the firit neceſſary Being , but mere painted or ra. 
ther poſſible ſhadows of Being? Hence, (5 Nothing is wnive. 
cally commun to, or predicated of the firſt independent Being, and 
created dependent Beings. It's true we cal the Creature Es, az 
wel as God ; but it muſt be underſtood not «nivocally , but anal. 
oically ;, ſo as the notion Exs primarily, eminently, and moſt pro. 
perly belongs to the hrſt Being ;z and to the Creatures only anal 
gically, or as-ſome equivecally. So alſo Divines make mention of 
.communicable Attributes, commun to God and the Creatures: 
yet.ſo, as that they primarily belong to God , and to the Crea. 
tures only ſecundarily : albeit they are transferred from the Crea- 
tures to God, and ſo in their formal Idea are primarily attributed 
to the Creature. That nothing can predicate univocally of God 
and the Creature is moſt evident;; becauſe an effect that doth not 
receive-a nature like in kind to that of the efficient , cannot re. 
ceivea name, taken from that nature, according to an univocal 
denomination or predication : Now nothing made by God an 
arrive to the ſame kind of perfeftion with God ; and therefore 
nothing can be univocally affirmed of God and the Creature, And 
this ſeems to be the genuine reaſon why Plato appropriated the 
name 72 $y to God, (though Ariſtotle gives it to other things) be 
cauſe it originally, primarily,and moſt properly belongs to him, in 
compariſon of whom althings elſe are deſervedly ſaid ot to be,as 
in Job and Eſazas. (6) The divine Attributes are ſaid to be diſtin 
guiſhed from the Eſſence, as alſo among themſelves, not only r« 
tione ratiocinante, but alſo ratione ratiocinata , 1o as the fundament 
of the diſtinction be in God himſelf, as Ameſius. (7) Laſtly, 
find the divine Eſſence and Attributes wel deſcribed by Damaſcen, 
Orthodox. Fid. lib. 1, cap. 2. out of the primitive Greek Theologie 
thus : #71 wp iy isr Ons daragy @, areaurylCr , aldyibs 74 5, air 
HC, axlicO-, arptH ©, aranmdiu]0, anal; , aowlr Or, doudlT©, 


beg], avatis, avicihernl@ anweeudiyrOr, drardann]® , azafd;, d 


xauG-, mwavrwy x17 uaTAY Jurys, wiyT IV auCr, wirTHeaTUR, T1" 
TEFOT]us, SAvTWY @avonlig, SEunagis, nei: xj Hv&orouly, of ouoneyi 
Mw. wy G1 6s tr Ode, yu wie fon, &c, But that God is without 
cauſe, without end, ſempiterne and eternal, increate, immutable, inalte- 
rable, ſimple, incompoſite, incorporeous , inviſible, intangible, incircun- 
ſeripte, infinite, incomprehenſible, good, juſt, omnipotent, the Opificer of 
al Creatures, comprehexſive of althings , provident of althings, the ſ# 

preme 
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preme Soverain and Fudge, we both acknowlege and confeſſe. Alſo that 


God is one, namely in Unitte of Eſſence , which is known im three Per- 
ſons, Father, Son, and holy Spirit, &C. 


6. 3. The firſt Attribute that occurs for explication of the di- The Divine U- 
vine Being is Vnitie, whereof we find great and lively notices nt. 
both in ſacred and Platonic Philoſophie. Thus Afoſes, Dent. 6. 4. Deut. 6. 4+ 


Hear O Iſrael, the Lord our God is one Lord, Meſe: here firſt cals 
for their ſolemne attention, and then laies down his aſſertion tou- 
ching the Unitie of the divine Efſence ; which he ſeems to bot- 
tome on the very name mM ſubjoined as a part of the predicate, 
denoting , that he who is the firſt independent Eſſence and £ſen- 
tiator of althings can be but oe. Thus frequently in the N. T. 
Mar. 12. 32. Rom. 3.29, 30. 1Twm.2.5, &c. And we find much 
in Platonic Philoſophie of the ſame import, Thus Plato, in his 
Parmenides , (where he lays down his prime metaphyſic Philoſo- 
phemes) pag.. 14-2. #» & b5ey, &c. If there be One, cant poſſibly be, 
but that z: (hould partake of Eſſence ?- Where he ſeems to make 73 
3, and 72 #», Ens & wnum convertible, namely that Eps is one, 
and one Ems, So he concludes: 76,78 yag iv, 7d br dei Wo, x} 
o) 1 70 w», For ONE always embraceth ENS, and ENS 
ONE with mutual embraces. His plain naked mind is, that the 
firſt Being and One admit of reciprocation, z. e. God the firſt Be- 
ing is the prime Unitie. © A4rortle alſo and his ſetators make 
Ens and VUnum Convertible ; but ina far different manner from 
Plato, who underſtood both of God. Thus alſo Pythagoras held, 
*ylw wp dx4rrwuy pordPa, That Unitie is the firft principe of al- 
things. It's true Plaro, as others, makes mention of many Gods; 
yet he tels us, That it was from the Autoritie of their Anceſtors, and 
by reaſon of the ſeveritie of Laws, aveu Te Smdtzoy x eixbrey, 
without Demonſtration or Oriental Tradition-: yea he contelleth that 
mouleian, Polytheiſme was repugnant to right reaſon. And this he 
learned from his Maſter Socrates, who was ſo zeloſe and warme 
in this particular , that he was content to ſuffer a Pagan Martyr- 
dome for the ayouching the Unitie of God, againſt the Laws and 
Cuſtomes of the Athenians. Plutarch, on the Inſcription * 1, 

Thou art, engraven on the dores of the Delphic T.mple , aſſures 

us, that the ancient name given unto God was *©.1 *E N T HOU 

ART ONE. For there cannot bs many Gods but one: % aiveau SO 

7) 3. warey dy 73 $», One 0u7ht to be Being , as Being ove. For 

iT1ggTus, Vyverſitie or Alteritie is placed with the difference of Being : 

I 1 ut 


2FO 
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but One zs ſincere, and without mixture : for by the mixture of another 
with another a thing-is made compound aad impure. Wherein he ſtrong. 
ly proves, tiat God can be but one, becauſe a pure, neceſſary, ablo-. 
lute Being, or A&, without mixture and compoſition. Pltarch. 
alſo, inthe Life of Numa Pompilzns, allures us, © That ſome learned 
< Romans, and that not without cauſe, do attribute the order of 
« the beginning and end of mans life to one ſelf-God and Power 
© divine. So Laertizs, in the Life of Zens, informes us, That the 
Stoics held, ys iy ©4dy, that there was one God called by diverſe 
names, according to his Proprieties, or Attrib:tes and Operations. Thus 
Seneca : There are ſo many Names of God, as there are Offices. Hence 
they ſtiled their Fuptter, doegwa©r, Begrla®, wleu0-, vir, fi 
xeeni@-, woaiovs, mare, Kc not that they intended to aſſert 
many Deities z but one-and the ſame Deitie , with regard to his. 
various operations. $0 Ariſtotle, in his Book de Mundo, confel- 
ſeth, There was but one'God, called by diverſe names from his effetts, 
Thus alſo Auguſt, de Civit. 1.7, c. 11; © Al theſe names they im- 
< poſed on. the one God, by reaſon of his diverſe powers and cauſe 
<lities : not that-from the diverſitic of effefts they allerted diverſe 
© Gods. And that almoſtal the learned Philoſophers afferted one 
God is maintained by Suarez, Metaph. Diſp.30. ſect.10.: pag.g7. 
As.tor rational Arguments, the Unitie of God may be thus de- 
monftrated, -( 1, That there-is a God, who is a neceſſary inde 
pendent Being, has been already proved : hence it is evident, that 
he can.be but-one : For a Being abſolutely neceſſary, and from.it 
ſelf, has a neceſlitie of Being ſo far as it is fingular : therefore it. 
is not multiplicable or more than one. For if a ſingular 1s not 
multiplicable ; then whatever agrees to any thing as ſingular, 
admits not.of multiplicabilitie. That a'Being abſolutely necellary 
and independent has its neceſlitie of Being as ſingular is evident; 
becauſe fingularitie is eſſential and neceſſary to'a Being abfolute- 
ly neceſlary as ſuch:for a Being abſolutely neceſſary is ſuch ſo far as 
inat:andit isina& as ſingular : whence fingularitie intrinſecally 
and eſſentially belongs thereto, as Suarez, Metaph. D5ſþ.30. ſeft.10. 
Thus the Author of -the Book-de Fundament. 1. 2. c. 6. DAU), 
Kc. © Theres therefore-in the World a Being neceſſarily exiſting 
<of itſelf, which hath no-cauſe nor equal ; King it is the Cauſe 
<of althings; from-which -their:ſubſtance and exiſtence is , but 
©his exiſtence dependes.not:on any thing without himſetf, This 
©15:the bleſſed God; who.istherefore one; -becauſe an Enracoeſs 
rily 
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<rily exiſting. (2) Again, if there be two or more Gods; then 

they are al infinite, independent, and felf-Beings; or ſome prody- 

ced and finite : The firſt implies a contradiction; becauſe there 

cannot be many infinites : the later alſo; becauſe ſuch Beings 

ſhould be produced by real efficience and yet eternal; alſo eſſen- 

tially diverſe from: the firſt Being that produced them, and yet 

equal, becauſe God. (3) That which is moſt ſingularly perfect, 
felf-ſuffhicient and infinite can be but one. For if there were two 

things or more ſingularly perfect and infinite ; then they would 

differ really, or be the ſame. If the fame, then they are not two: 

if they really difter , then one has ſomewhat which the other has 

not: if ſo, then neither is moſt ſingularly perfect and infinite. 

For infinite comprehendes al perfection. Thus Damaſeene, Or- 

thodox. Fid. I. 1. c. 5. 7d voy Tiacnty it x) arenas, XC. The Di- 

vinitie 25 perfetb aud indeficient every way---- If then we aſſert many 

Gods, they muſt be different : but if there be a difference among them, 

where #5 their perfection ? For if one be different either in Bomtie, Wiſ- 

dome, Virtue, Cc. he ſo far comes ſhort of perfettion : See more of 

Gods Unitie, Aquinas contra Gent. l. 1. c. 42. 

$. 4. Next tothe Unitie of God follows his S:mplicitie , which 1s The Simplicitis 

molt abſolute , as both Sacred and Platonic Philoſophie teacheth. of God explicas 
Sacred Philoſophie expreſſeth the abſolute Simplicitie of God un- *:4- 

der the name MN Fehovah, as alſo by the Paraphraſe thereon, 

Exod. 3. 14. 1 amthat I am,1.e. a ſimple pure ACt ; a Being neceſ- g,,q,,. 14. 
farily exiſtent in AR, and therefore moſt ſimple, without the leaſt 

ſhadow of Power , either objelt;ve, Or receptive. SO Pſal. 102, 27. Pal, 102. 29. 
but thou art the ſame, i. e. a uniforme ſimple Being. Plato, in imi- 

tation of ſacred Philoſophie, expreſſeth the ſame by 73 3»y, the firſt, 

entire, perfett, uniforme, moFt ſimple Being, without the leaſt compo- 

ſition, Thence, in his Coxv. p. 211. he ſtiles God, 43 xaady eiarnec- 

ns } porondds , the ſincere and uniforme Beautie 5, becauſe without 

al mixture and compoſition : The Simplicitie of God is deſcribed 

by our Lord under the notion of a Spirit , Foh. 4. 24. God 4s 4 Spi- Joh, 4. 24. 
it, t.e, (1) As he isa pure AF, void of al paſſive power, either 

phyſic or met aphyſic. Althings are ſo far ſpirital, as they partake 
of At : and by how much the more ſpirital things are , by ſo 

much the more ſimple. Among the Elements, the Wind and Fire 

are moſt ſimple , becauſe moſt ſpirital ; Angels and human Souls 
are in an higher degree ſpirital and ſimple ; becauſe exemted 


from al Laws of phyſic Mater : yet they are in ſome reſpe& com- 
Ii 2 polite 
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poſite of Act and Power, Subſtance and Accidents ; becauſe they 
are under the laws of metaphyſic obeatential paſſive power, as Crea. 
tures. But God is ſo pure a Spirit and AF, as that al metaphyſic 
as wel as phy/ic power is denied of him. (2) God is faid to be a 
Sprrit, as molt vigorous and active. Our Lord aſſures us, that the 
Wiwd being of a ſpirital nature ,. Foh. 3. 8. bloweth whitherſoever it 
liſteth. Yet Angels and human Spirits are much more ative and 
potent : But God infinitely tranſcendes al other Spirits in point: 
of aCtivitie and effcacitie : which alſo ſpeakes the ſimplicitie of 
his Being. For by how much the more ſimple any thing is, by ſo 
much the more active and vigorous: Al mater is dul and phleg; 
matic. | 

Plato philoſophiſeth much of the $:»plicitie of God, So Re- 
pub. 2. pag. 380. he faith: God.doth not varie his forme or ſhape, 
but that he is, «nav Ts Eiver, x, navTuy iKise Th $auTy tdkas tba 


yery, 4 oF ſimple Being ;* and of atthings lea$t varies from his own 


Idea or Eſſence. So pag. 381. he faith : God remarmns always, aanas- 


&. T5 097% orgs, ſimply one, and in the ſame forme, Of which more in 
what follows, of Gods Immutabilitie. But he treats more fully of 
the Simplicitie of God in his Metaphylics, Parmernid. pag. 137. If 
one.[ 3. e. God? be any thing, it cannot truely be many, i. e. compound: 
and he gives this reaſon of his Hypotheſis : &7s ay uie@r any 
*7% Gnoy ard Ia tiyeu, Neither can there be any part thereof , nei- 
ther can it be a whole : for a part tu the part of a whole : and that 4 
who'e to which no part ts wantmg. Whence he concludes: v7 deg 
Roy Era, UTE pigy fifa, 6i fy Bom 76 ww, Wherefore neither wil it be 
a whole, neither wil it have parts, if one ſhal be oze, His meaning. 
is, that God, who is one ſimple Being, is neither whole, nor hes he 


parts, This Argument he more fully improves pas. 138. Simpli- 


cizze doth not adde any real entitic or mode to that which is there- 
by denominated ſimple ; but only a negation of compoſition: For 
ſimplicitie is the ſame with perfect and indiviſible Uaitie. This 
Simplicitie of God is moſt abſolute: For (1) he is not compoſed 
of Logic parts, as of Genus and Differentia:; becauſe there is no- 


thing before God ,” nor yet a Species contradiſtin& to him; (2) 


God is not compoſed of phyſic parts, either efſertial or integral; be- 
cauſe he is a Spirit. Thus Damaſcene, Orthodox. Fid. lib. 1. cap.14- 
00% Toi vuy of, Od cunaliurtegy Eenlai, ouubonnd; hr. MAvyule * 
tx4 $ Tive vinnoriger Sidroren, Cc. Whatever things are ſpoken of 
Gad corporally, are fpoken ſymbolically but they bave an higher "- 

or 
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for the Deitie 15 ſimple, and has no figure. (3) Neither is he com- 
poled of. metaphyſic parts, namely A# and Power ;, becauſe he is 
pure Ait, (4) He 1s not compoſed of Es and Eſſence ; or of Ef- 
ſence and Exiſtence, becauſe he is Being in the abſtract, Exed. 3. 
14. He ſo lives, as that he is life it ſelf, Fob. 5. 26. & 14. 6. (5) 
He is not compoſed of Subjett and Accident 5 becauſe whatever is 
in God is God. Moreover, God being the moſt perfect Being, 
he can neither admit nor need any accidental perfeftion. So. Da- 
maſcene, Orthod. Fid. l.1, c.18, In habits come and go;* but not in 
God :: for in him nothing comes or goes - ayaraelatQ- yig tt x, &- 
rnlG-, x © yeÞ ovubeBnrds 6 airy aiyey, for he uu inalterable 
and immutable ; neither 1: it lawful to aſcribe any accident unto him : 
for goodneſſe in God us coincident with his Eſſence, The ſame he addes: 
s yp8 Abyerv = O48 omg » bye j4h Culeroy Emap iro 22 &0 
vias x moiorTnl Or, T\ either may we ſay that there is a Qualitze 1 
Da that he "cnn + Effnce and Qualitie. (6) He is 
not compoſed of Attributes, becauſe they: are the ſame with his 
Eſſence. Thus Damaſcene, Orthodox. Fid. 1. 1. c. 13. having ſpo- 
ken of the divine Attributes and Relations, he addes: mwarre wi is 
Tetra wotyGs 677 wdous Ths FrornlO- Ynnnliovs of Tawrg;, x; dwmnas; 
y ausgas, x) nrauka; , Therefore al theſe mu5t be conſidered in the 
whole Deitie in commun, and as the ſame, and indiſtinitly, and unitely. 
(7) Neither is he compoſed of Decrees ; becauſe they differ not 
from his Nature. (8) He is-not compoſed of Efſence and Rel- 
ton , Or Nature and Perſonalitie , becaule the perſonal relations, 
albeit they admit ſome kind of diſtinction, yet they give no com- 
polition ; ſeing each Perſon- is the very divine Eſſence, though 
with ſome incomprehenſible modification; Thus Damaſcene, Or- 
thodox, Fid. I. 1. c. 15. # yay owferby iy h Yebrns , an o Te? 
Ti\Hots, By ThActor, diets, x; aowIsTor, For the Dettie 15 not 4 Con.- 
poſte but in three perfett, Perſons] one perfett, indivijible , and 
compoſite, [Eſſence.] So cap.8. God is both Father always exiſting, 
and inzenite :. God 18 alſo the Son, who always, eternally, onflexibly £m- 
pafſiuly is begotten of the Father : Go a'ſo is the holy Spirit, &Kc. The 
Eſſence and Perſonalitie are included in the Perſon of the Father, 


Son, and Spirit, in-a-way not of compoſition , but of ineffable 


conjunction and union. (9) Neither is the Deitie compoſed of 
Eſence al Operation. It's true, the operations of God, confide- 
red in their paſſive Attingence , and as they terminate on create 
eſets, are the ſame with or at leaſt only modally diſtinct fronr 


the. 
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the effe&;, and therefore really diſtin&t from God ; but if we con- 
ſider them in regard of their a&:ve Attingerce, as relating to God 
the-Principe, ſo they are the ſame with the Divine Wil and there. 
fore not really diſtin from the Divine Eſſence , as in what fol. 
lows, Chap. 7.'$. 3. Thus Damaſcene, Orthod. Fid. bb. 1. cap, 11, 
6 5 aandis a5y& Sidcorer, avaty 73 Ivy, oa) wity innlu Lym 
Wigynas, Kc. The true word teacheth, that God 14 ſimple, and hath + 
one ſimple operation. So Chap. 18. » va VYaaaurlis x Wigyue is 
E06, x) axAl, 2 aptghs, x; dyaboudus os Toig paterrois Torr Anopiin, 
2 Tois nact Te Ths oixrias Quosus ovoalina viuuos, won dT, &C, 
The divine effulgence and operation is one Eſſence , both ſimple, andim- 
partible, and boniforme in things partible variate | as to operation] 
and diſtributing whatever 1s conſtitutive of proper Nature, it remains 
ſimple + 4.e. albeit it acts variouſly , according to the indigence of 
its ſubject, yet it remains invariable and ſimple. Hence (10) 
we mult, with Plato, denie, that God, the moſt {imple Being, may 
be ſtiled a whole; becauſe he can in no regard be faid to haye 

arts. | 

The SIMplicatie s The abſolute Simplicitie of God may be demonſtrated {1) 
 - "qa From the Perteftion of God. Al parts as parts are finite, imcom- 
ain: plete and imperfett. Again, every whole is dependent both on ts 
cauſe and on the Parts whereof it is compoſed: but there is no- 

thing incomplete or dependent in God ; becauſe he is moſt per- 

fect. Moreover al parts are in order of nature before the whole, 

and therefore need ſome bond of union to knit them together; 

but God is evalr:@-, without al cauſe, prioritie, or poſterioritie. Laſl- 

ly, in every kind things are by ſo much the more noble and per- 

fect, by how much the more ſimple they are : wherefore God be- 

. 10g the moſt perfect Being muſt needs be moſt {imple. (2) From 

the Unitie of God, This Argument Plato uſeth , as before. So 

. Parmemad. pag. 144. We did not therefore ſpeak. truely even 20w, 

when we ſaid, ws &ss mMXica pigh 1 voice vevunuln om 58 yag me. 

9% #105 verkunlar, dx ion, ws Torxs, mi fvi. wTe yup 78 Oy 14 b1ds 
Smae/meles , irs 72 by 0% W7@ © dan” itroGgoy Soo Go78 an myy. 

wdyTe, that Eſſence, [z. e. God] was divided into many parts : for 

he cannot be divided into more than one : for unto him al (as it is moſt 

' Conſent aneous ) are equal. Neither is Being wanting to Unitic, neither 

. Ontie to Being [ 4. e, God? but theſe two are altogether eq AW here- 

1n he proves the Simplicitie of God from his Unitie : and it may be 

thus improved. Unitie is generally deſcribed negatively by _ 
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vifon 4n regard of it ſelf, and diviſion from other things. Now the 
divine Effence is moſt indiviſible as to it ſelf, but moſt divided 
and. diſtant from alrhings elſe : therefore It is moF# one + and if 
wit one , then alſo-molt ſimple. Thus Ar:ifot. Metaph. 1. 4. c.6. 
ws 5 01 o ronves dStaigsI © 1 yorurn 73 Th lu river, ©} wi Sralar 
yeeloas--> -tdnica TuFre, 21, GC. Thoſe things, whoſe eſſential notion 
15 1ndeviſe ent inſeparable, ſuch are mot one aud ſimple. And 1s not 


' the firſt Being ſuch? May we conceive the lealt divilibilitie in 


his Eſſence ? This Argument is wel urged by Simplicucs, in Epitt. 
ca. I. pag. 9. wia dyalirus monnas dyalirnlas, x pie anncrns, 
has i Vaty Taoas, mares frafas, x ula apy Tonnds dgyas. Tan 
my yg Riv y, x, apxh, x, dyaddy, x; Ouds, One Bonitie proauceth 
many Bonties , and one Simplicitie and Unitie, which excels al others, 
many Unities ; and one Principe many Principes : For One, Principe, 
Good, and God are the ſame. Where he proves the Simplicitie of 
God from his Unitie. Thus alfo the Author of the Book de Fun- 
damentis, 1.2, c. 10. ST Ou, &c. The name ON E. is truely 
ſaid of that, which is indiviſe in it ſelf and d:viſe as to althings elſe. 
And by how much the more proper it is to any thing to be diſtinguiſhed 
from other things, by ſo much the more it may be ſai4 to be one. Thence 
he concludes, That nothing in the world can be ſaid to be ſo one, as to be- 
truely diſts15t from althings elſe, but God, who ts therefore mo$t ſimple. 
So Damaſcene, Orthod. Fid. l, 1. c. 19. wanflunoulten wh UW Torgs preet- 
rols dpteloas, oj Ta pers Tos F 427% amhoTHle Tundyara, &) 63» 
-oroe, The Deitie [or Divine Unitie? 7s multiplied in things parti-- 
ble impartibly, drawing and converting things partible, to his own Sim- 
photic : 4, e, The Deitie , being 1n "© ſelf the moſt ſimple Unitie,. 
5 multiplied as to operations in althings according to their 1nd1- 
gence, yet without the leaſt multiplicitie-in 1t 'ſeIf;;.*but 1t con- 
vertes althings multiplied to its own ſimple Unitie. (3) From 
the nature of {ompoſition. What is Compoſition , but the union 
of things diſtin? And doth not imperteCtion always attend- di- 
ſtintion ? Take the molt ſabtile-and refined Compoſition, which 


they make to be of Es and Eſſence , or of Eſſence and Exiſtence, . 


and doth there not ſome imperfection attend the ſame ? Doth 
not al Compoſition import ſome-efficience , and thence depen- 


dence ? Can that which is compounded be eternal ?, Doth it. not 


implie a beginning, and that ſomething was before it? Is 1t' not 


a'flat contradiction to ſay , ſomething was compounded from. 


Eternitie ? Laſtly, where Compoſition is, there diviſion may bez 


and. 
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and ſo by conſequence diſſoluton, which to affirme of God is blaſ: 
phemous. This Argument is wel improved by Damaſcene, Or. 


:thodox. Fid.l. 1. c. 12. 73) Yeioy awAGv bot , xj courOerey © Th 5 
FoAnNaer x) Sragigay cvyreigfhuoy , ouvisrby Bay. 6i ©; T2 &xlicoy * 
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QC. The Deitic xs ſimple and incompoſite : but that which doth coaleſce 


out of many differences t5.compoſite. If therefore we (hal ſay , that n- 


create, independent, incorporeous, immortal, eternal, good, Creator, and 
the like, are ſubſtantial differences, and d'fferent ſubſtances m God, be- 
.3ng compoſed of ſo many things , he wil not be ſimple, but compoſe: 


. which truely to affirme is extreme impictie. It's meet therefore to con. 


ceive, that each of theſe, as aſfirmed of God, do ſignifie, not what he i 
#n Eſſence, but ether what be is not, or a certain egos, habitude whith 
be hath to thoſe things that are diſtinguiſht from hun, or that participat: 
nature and operation from him, Wherein he gives us the genuine 
reaſon, why the divine Eſſence, which is in it ſelf moſt ſimple, is 
exprelled under various Names, and Attributes ; namely thereby 
to remove al imperfection from him, or to illuſtrate ſome perke. 
Ction that is in him, by the habitude which he has to things made 
by him. (4) From Gods prime Cauſalitie and Efficience. That 
God is the-firſt Cauſe of althings is clearly evident from what has 
been before laid down of his Exiſtence. Hence it neceſſarily follows, 
that he is moſt ſimple : For whatever is compoſite, is ſuch by ſome 
preexiſtent cauſe, which framed its compoſition. This Argument 
is wel managed by Simplicius, in Epift. c.1. p.g. x) yag Od; wml 
Fearoy. x; Tedvloy aiTION * dveryxn 5 72 mearov.x amnicaloy diveu i717) 
ovrbeaty emorarey Tyoy x, wand, SeiTeegy Br v% nds, For God vithe 
first Being ard Cauſe of althings : But now what 1: fir$t, 1s neceſari) 
moZt ſimp'e. For whatever is compoſite, as it is compoſite and multiplth, 
it :s poſterior to one. (5 ) From Gods Aftualitie, That there is one 
pure Act, which is aftuated by nothing elſe, but aCtuates althings 
elſe , Is moſt evident to any, that dare not grant a progreſſe into 
infinitie, as to Afts. Now what partakes of pure Act, but the fir 
Being, who, was never in poſſibilitie to be, but always a pure ACt 
as to his Eſſence? God the firſt Being is actually and eternally 
whatever he may be; .neither .can he ever be what actually heis 
not. Every Creature had a poflibilitie not to be before it was; 
and It ſtil retains the ſame poſlibilitie : but God is {ach a Fr 
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Act, as that not the leaſt poſſibilirie, or potentialitie can be affirmed 
of him. He 1s ſuch a pure ſubfiſtent Act , as excludes al ſtate 
exiſting 1n power or potentialitie , either paſſive or objettive 
which ſpeakes the higheſt ſimplicitie. (6) From the Immutabil- 
tie of God, Whatever is compoſite is mutable : for where there 
is compoſition, there may be diviſion, which implies mutabilitie, 
But God is molt immutable, as we ſhal, in what immediately fol- 
lows, demonſtrate. This Argument is wel managed by Plaro, in 
his Phedo, pag. 78. wxty amy der x7! TwTE x) @cwuTH; Txy, TLITE 
pane cixds fiyat Ta atwlira* T4 5 dnner” Anas x) wndwols v3! 
TauTe, TOdTa 5 tixar Th EuileTa, Therefore it is mo$t agreable, that 
thoſe things which are always and equally the ſame, be incompoſite : but 
things that are otherwiſe , and not the ſame , that thoſe are compoſite. 
(7) From the J1nfinirze of God, Whatever is compound has 
parts: If God has parts, they mult be finite or infinite : finite 
they cannot be ; becauſe infinite cannot be compoſed of finites ; 
alſo, there is nothing in God, but what is God. Neither can God 
be compoſed of infinite parts ; becauſe there ſhould then be ſome- 
thing greater than infinite; for the whole is ever greater than 
ſome one part: alſo there would be many infinites, whichimplies 
a contradiction, | 


CHAP. IV. 


Of Gods Immutabilitie, Infinitude, Eternitie, Immenſi- 
tie, and Incomprehenlibilitie. 


Gods Immat abilitie in Nature , immanent Afs of Knowlege and Wil ; 
as alſo in his Word. Gods Infinitude asto Effence , and Perfettion. 
His Eternitie explicated and demenſtrated. Alſo his Immenſitie. 

| Gods Incomprehenſibilitie demonſtrated. How far we may appre- 
hend God : AgainSt poetic Figments of God , Curioſitie in our In- 
quiries after God, Notices of God natural and ſupernatural. 


257. 


y, 1 N Ext follows the Immutabilitie of God, which reſultes from The Immutabili= 
his Simplicitie, whereof we have great notices and de- tie of Gods 


monſtrations both in ſacred and Platonic Philoſophic. - As for 
lacred Philoſophemes, the ſtile God aſlumes Exod. 3. 14. I am, 
K k 


fully 


258; 
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fully explicates and demonſtrates his Immutabiltie. For this 
Phraſe denotes, that there is no paſlibilitie, dependence, ſucceſſ- 
on or variation in God. The ſame may be argued from the name 
Mn Fehovah, which 1ndigitates and points out to us the neceſſi. 


tie, ſimplicitie, ahd immutabilitie of the divine Eſſence. So Mal. 


3.6. For I amthe Lord, I change not. Which is explicated, Fam, 
1.17. With whom there is no variableneſſe or ſhadow of turne, Al 
thcſe notions are Aſtronomic : God is here compared to the 
Sun, as he is the Father of Lights ; yet ſo as that he infinitely out- 
ſhines and excels the Sun in regard of his immutable Nature and 
Eſſence. For the Sun, althougi it be not ſo variable as the-Moon, 
yet, as Plato 1n his Timeus wel obſerves, it has its ayganayes of 
meggheter, Paralaxes and Changes : it appears otherwiſe at riſing, 


otherwiſe at noon, otherwile at ſctting: but now the bleſſed 


God admits not any of theſe variations. Again, the Sun has its 
Tegwns Smoniaoue, tropic ſhadow, or ſhadow of turning : it has its 
annual Tropes, or Turnes and Viciſlitudes, which they cal the 
Solſtices ; whereby 1t is nearer to, or remoter from us : accord- 
ing to which Receſlts or Accelles it caſtes various ſhadows, and 
cauſeth varietie of ſeaſons, Summer,Winter,Spring, Autumne : ſuch 
is the Savoxiaouas Or tropic ſhadow of the Sum. But now the im- 


 mutable God admits no -ſuch tropic ſhadows or variations : he 


fals under no Eclipſe, defect or diminution of light, Indecd the 
Sun as to it ſelf is never eclipſed ; albeit it be ſometimes hid 
from our ſight , by the interpoſition of the Moon ; yet it then - 
ſhines with as intenſe light as ever, ſomewhere elſe. Yea, if we 
wil ſpeak properly, the Stars cannot be ſaid to riſe and ſet in re- 
gard of themſelyes, or the Heavens, but only as to us. So the 
bleſſed God may varie in his aſpects, regards, or providences as 
to us, yet in himſelf, yea in regard of his word he admits not 
the leaſt variation or ſhadow of turning. To expreſle the fame 
more familiarly : when we are in a Ship or Coach that moves, 
the carth and hils ſeem to us to move : namely, becauſe our vi- 
ſion or ſight is made by a Pyramid, the baſis of which is in the 
object ſeen, but the point thereof in our cye : Now our eye 
being ſwiftly moved by the rapid motion of the Coach or Ship, 
and the point of the Pyramid moved therewith, henee the ba- 
{is, and thence the object it ſelf ſeems to move : Juſt ſo it is as 
to our knowlege of God z our thoughts and conceptions of God 
being always in fluxe, ſucceſſion, and motion ; we fooliſhly con- 

cclit,. 
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ceit, that the immutable God moves and varies; whereas al 
the motion and variation is in us, not in him. 

The Immutabilitie of God is greatly explicated and demon- 
ſtrated by Plato, whoſe Philoſophemes on this Theme may be re- 
duced to the following particulars. 1, God is immutable in his 
Eſſence. Thus Plato, in his Phedo, pag. 78. wind 8 #9ie, That very 
Eſſence, which we defined always to exiſte, 72 Td iooy, aud T9 na- 
aly, uid 8xagov, © th 73 oy, pirols wereporlo x; lwriey Udiyela ; 
1 ae a8rÞs Bnacov , © tt porondl; by, awrd xal' wr acer; x71 
Twra ix4» ; iNwols ehapi sSeapas dnndiacy ehiuier hlhyolas ; 
namely that which is Equalitie it ſelf, Beautie it ſelf , Singularstie it 
ſelf, doth it admit any mutation ? Or truely can any of thoſe, name- 
ly that which is uniforme Being, which exiſtes of it ſelf, and is always 
the ſame , and never in any degree admits the leaſt alteration ? 


Whereby he ſtrongly proves, that God cannot fat under the leaſt 


' mutation ; becauſe he is an equal, uniforme, ſimple, ſelf-exiſtent Be- 


ing. This Argument he more fully proſccutes, Repub. 2. pag. 380. 
acx yonla + Oady Ter eiveu, x} ofor && dinfuniis Pa TAC RANTS Os 
annars ies >, Tork is andy yryviainer, x) dandTIorra T3 are &- 
IG cis monnts porpas, Tore SN gui; dmaraTaA, x) Taulvle oe aus 
TU 7a Doxeiv ; t amAty T6 cinca xj, wdvruy Shire Tiks favry idias 
%aiyer; Doeſt thou thinke, that God is a Prevartcator, and as it 
were one lying in wait , to appear under different ſhapes ? And ſome- 
times to be this, ſometimes that ; and ſo to change himſelf into diverſe 
formes ? or rather oughteſt not thou to judge, that he is most ſimple, 
and of althings leaſt departes from his own Idea ? Then he addes the 
reaſon, why it is impoſſible for God to be mutable or variable in 
his Eſſence : # «ydyxn, wie 71 $Eicailo Ths eine ding, 3 aur vg” 
favry wilicatr } ia dra; Is it not neceflary , if any thing depart 
from 1ts own Idea or forme , that it be changed by it ſelf or by. ſome 
other 7 (1) That Ged cannot be changed by any other he thus proves: 
nfs od wi GAAs Ta dere Lyorle , xr GANUIGTHL 78 X) MIVOT Gly 
Truely ſuch things as have the be#t conſtitution are not changed by any 
other. The ſame Principe he repetes, pag. 381. Ilay 1 7d xanas 
tor, 3 gon, 3 Thyry, þ app Tigas, iraxiclu werepialy va" Gans os 
Tiyias, &c. Whatever is wel conſtituted, either by Nature, or Art, 
er both ways, doth it admit the least change ? On this hand there can 
n0 mutation happen to God. Thence (2) he procedes to demon- 
ſtrate, that God cannot change himſelf : *AAN' deg airds aurdy purer 
Ede ay & GnAotol > A7Agy OTH &©T4y dAnugTat, But doth he change 
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and alter himſelf ? It is evident he doth , if be be in any fort altered, 
'Then he demonſtrates, that God cannot change himſelf: nirgys 


Ty 6H 73 hari T8 x, xdAACOV phTaPdrnu faurdy 3 6h Th Yer x, 16 
22-100 £2978, Whether doth be change himſecif for the better and mare 
excellent , or for what #5 worſe and baſer than bimſelf ? He replies: 
 Ardyrn 6H T3 yoo, 6m dnnoubrar. © yadg ms Wet ys Quoodp þ 
©«dy xdanus i} agerhs erm, It's neceſſary that he be changed for the 
worſe, if he be at al changed : For we may not ſay, that God wants pul. 
chritude or virtue in any degree. Then he addes : x, #ras Lyals, 
Sox? dy v5 Got, Exay duldy yelgw morey emuiy , Þ Ieay if avbeunus; 
Doeſt thou thinke there is any one either of the Gods or men , who wil 
of bis own accord make himſelf worſe in any manner ? Thence he 
concludes : *Atwalov dex x) ©19 iiaey avidy daxuty * dan! wes, 
ada x) duc oy os 79 Swally Ina avi wes an ant 
W Ty av poeps, It 1s therefore impoſſible, that God ſhould be willing 
ro change himſelf, but, as #t-1s mo$t conſentaneous, ſeing each of them 


z5 mot excellent and bet, that he remains one and the ſame ſimply. in. 


the ſame forme. In which excellent explication and demonlitra- 
tion of the Immutabilitie of God , we have theſe obſervables. 
(1) He makes mention of Gods in the.Plural Number, by reaſon 
of the ſeveritie of their Laws, and Cuſtomes, but intends thereby 
one only God, as before in the Unitie of God. (2) He: demon: 
ſtrates-this one God to be immutable ; becauſe he cannot be chan- 
ged either by any other or by himſelf. That he cannot be changed 
by any other he proves; becauſe al change is for the better : but 
God cannot be changed for the better ; - becauſe he is beſt. The 
ſame argument he uſeth to prove, that God cannot change him- 
felf. For ſuch a mutation would be either perfeftive or amiſſwve: 


God is not. capable of any perfedtive mutation ; becaule he is the ' 


beſt and moſt perfe<} Being : neither is it poſſible, that he ſhould 
affect any amiſſive mutation, becauſe none willingly change for the 
worſe.. Proclus addes, that God is dyanncialey invariable ;, becauſe 
al mutation.is a ſigne a<ercias of infirmitie , AS It IS uoies voto 
which is inconfiſtent with the omnipotent Eſſence. In ſum, this 
Immutabilitie of the Divine Eſſence is that Attribute , whereby 
God is ſaid to preferve his own Being;, without the leaſt power 
of not Being, , or converſion into any other Eſſence, or increment 
and decrement, or alteration and motion. 


God immutable 3. God is immutable in al his immanent Aits, and Decrees. There 
#n bis immanent is a twofold mutation , phyſic and moral :. phyſic: mutation 1s by 


ARS, 


Addition 
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Addition or Ablation and Subſiraftion of ſome real Entitie, Mo- 
ral mutation is either of Sc:exce and Kzowlege : as when a man 
judgeth that falſe, which he before thought to be 2rue : or elſe of 
Wiland Purpoſe ; when a man wils that , which before he nilled, 
&c. God 1s abſolutely immutable in al theſe reſpects : he is 
neither capable of phy/ic nor yet of moral. mutation, either as to 
Knowlege or WiL. For al mutation either of Knowlege or Wil 
implies inconſtance and imperfection, if not imprudence and in- 


fidelitie ; which are al inconſiſtent with the Divine Being. (1) x. Knowlege. 


God cannot be ſaid to change in regard of his Knowlege ;, becauſe his 
Knowlege is not diſtinct from. his Being: he knows himſelf and 


althings elſe in and by himſelf: he cannot. know any thing that 


he did not know before; neither can he know any thing other- 
wiſe than he did before. He knows things ſacceſſive without ſuc- 


ceſſion, by intuition : alſo things comp'exe by one ſimple intuitive 


att. His Knowlege is as. neceſſary and eternal as his Eſſence ; 
and therefore molt perfect and immutable, both exrenſevely and 
intenſruely. Objects known by God are variable, but his knowlege 
of them and of their variations invariable. Althings are the 
fame to Gods knowlege, as they are in their own Beings : things 
paſt, preſent, future are preſent to God in al their circumſtances 
and differences. If Gods Science ſhould be changed, it would be 
about things future, when they are preſent, and ſo paſſe into pre- 
terite or what is paſt :: but this cannot be , becauſe thoſe circum- 
ſtances of future, preſent, paſt are al determined by the Divine 
Wil, and ſo preſent to his Scrence of. Viſron. Moreover no objects - 
are the cauſe of the Divine Knowlege ;. but, on the contrary, the 
Divine Knowlege and Wil the cauſe of al objects, future, preſent, . 
and paſt. In ſum, God knows al particular objects and circum- 
ſtances intrinfecally in the glaſle of his own Eſſence ; and there- 
fore invariably and uniformely. Things both complexe and fim- 
ple may varie ; but God knows them al invariably, in the infi- 
nite claritie of his own Divine Eſſence and Ideas. Every thing 
future, if we compare it with the preſcience of God, It is neceſſa- 


ry, and neceſſarily known by him. This Immutabilitie of the 


Divine Knowlege Plato oft inculcates under his Divine Ideas, by 
means whereof. he makes God to: have the moſt accurate, abſolute, 


infinite, eternal, and immutable knowleoe of althings. So in his Ti- - 
mens, pas. 28. as in his Parmenides, pag. 134, &C. as before P. 2... 


(2) God: 


Z.3.C.g.85. 1.4. 4. and in what follows, Chap. 4. 
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2. Wil, (2) God us immutable in al the Atts and Decrees of his Wil, Fox 
theſe alſo have one and the ſame Idea with the Divine Eſſence. 

Again, if Gods Wil were mutable, his Knowlege mult alſo be 

ſo : for God cannot know things future, but by the determination 

of his own Wil, whence they receive their futurition. It's true, 

God wils al mutations of things, yet his Wil admits no muta- 

Deus non mu- tion. It's one thing to change a Wil, and another to wil a 
rat voluntatem, change : For God by the ſame immutable Wil decrees that in 
ſed yult mutz- ſych a period of time ſuch a thing ſhal be, and in another, the 
Cn IU*® contrary 3 without any beginning to wil what he willed not be- 
_ fore, or ceafing to wil what he before willed. God begins to 
wil or nil nothing : al his Wils and Nils are eternal. He hates 

nothing that he before loved, nor loves any thing that he before 

hated : neither doth his Wil admit any degrees of more or leſſe. 

No immanent Act or intrinſec denomination can happen de now 

unto God; albeit many, yea infinite externe relative denomina- 

tions may be attributed to him. Thus the externe relative de. 
nomination of Creator 1s given to God in time, not intrinſecally 

but extrinſecally : the change of Creation was not in God , but 

inthe Creature : the very act of Creation taken paſſively andex 

trinſecally is in the Creature, and not really diſtinguiſned from it: 

if we conſider it a&#zvely as in God, ſo it is the ſame with the Wil 

and Eſſence of God: in which regard God may be faid to be 

Creator from al Eternitie, as his Wil is the productive cauſe of 

althings. Thus al other externe relations and denominations 

attributed to God in time, as Lord, Father, &c., are not becauſe 

of any new thing in God, but in regard of ſomething new inthe 

Creature from God. There is no new Act in God which was 

not from eternitie, albeit the effects of thoſe Acts were not from 

eternitie, but in time. Al mutations are proper to Creatures 

only, becauſe Creatures: and the mutabilitie of the Creature can 

have no influence on the immutable God. Thus Damaſcene, Or- 

thodox. Fid. I. 1.c. 18. atgenloy &y maylenc; 7d 300y, of 7) avenue 

Toy * mayla yag Ty Fegyrw9cer=-- Terwersr, ihacey x7! + Itov of mp6 

mole xawgor, x) Timor, Therefore God is altogether immutable and itt 

al:erable : for he hath determined althings by his Preſcience, eve) 

thing according to its proper and convenient ſeaſon, and place. Where- 

in note, (1) That by Gods Preſcience, muſt be underſtcod the 

Divine Decree, whence his Preſcience refultes , and therefore oft 

put for it : (2) That by this Divine Preſcience and Decre al- 

things 
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althings though moſt mutable and variable , as to their proper 
times and places, are immutably determined. 

3. God isallo 57,9 in regard of his Word. God being Gods 1mutz. 
the firſt Intellect and Truth, he cannot but ſpeak truth : The Dt b-litiz in re- 
vine Veracitie 1s equally immutable in reſpect of future and paſt : 82/4 of bis 
God cannot but do what he hath ſaid he wil do; becauſe his Wil 7: 
is immutable. He 1s moſt ſimple and true both in his words and 
workes: as he cannot be deceived, ſo neither can he deceive. 

Thus Plato, Repub. 2. pag. 381. refels the falſe Ideas and Idols, 
which the Poets trame of the-GHids, as if they ſhould change them- 
ſelves into divers ſhapes : july 5 roiZor Poxtiy ogas malodants 
gaiyete, iferreravits x) youTetoyles, and by certain deluſions ſhould de- 
lude us, that they might ſeem various to us, Which he makes to be 
repugnant to the Nature of God, who is djerafayl@r, aremiac, 
1zAndia] Or, x avwudls, immutable, invariable, inalterable, and one 
that cannot lie becauſe he is Truth it ſelf. Whence he concludes, 
par. 382. xopudHF} aeg 5 O25 anhty x, anni; ty Ts Fpyp x)  Abye, 
&c. Wherefore God 15 ſimple and true, both in his workes and words : 
neither 5 he changed, neither deth he decerve others , either by phanta- 
ſic deluſions, or ſpeeches, or ſignes, or viſions, or dreams. Of which 
more fully in the Veracitie of God, Chap. 6.$.2, O ere we 

are to obviate an objection, which is made from what is mentio- 

ned in Scripture of Gods Repentance , Gen,676. 1 Sam. 15, 11. 

This manner of ſpeech is only after the manner of men, when 

they would have that undone which was formerly done: as to 
God it ſpeakes no alteration in him, but only in his Diſpenſations 

and Actions. According to proprietie of ſpeech God cannot be 

ſaid to repent, as Num. 23. 19. 

But to give a more ful D:zmonſtration of Gods Immutabilitie, The Mmnutabili-- 
wemay conſider the Divine Efſence and Attributes, which concur #2? of _ de-., 
alto make good this demonſtration. - (1) The Divine Eſſence and TOUT» 
its neceſſitze gives us an invict argument of Gods Immutabilitie. 

For that which has a neceſlitie of Being cannot acquire its Eſſence 
by any action or mutation : and if it depend not on any other | 
for its Being, it cannot loſe the ſame. Thus Plato, Phileb. 7d % 
ul #7 Huyroular x, Smanvulor 715 THETAs, The firft one neceſſary 
Being is not capable of generation and corruption, Thus Fambls- 
cus : God, faith he, neceſſarily 3s, not by an externe neceſſitie , bus 
interne and natural. Now whatever is neceſſarily ſuch, is immu- 


tably ſuch. This Argument is wel improved by the Author _ 
bs 
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de Fundamentis, I. 2, c. 5. 1? Q) nINUA GN, &c. Whatever is 
changed Is changed by ſome other : But that which neceſſarily exiſtes 
.of it ſelf hath not any cauſe by which it ſhou/d be changed : for the 
Same thing cannot be the changer and changed : for ſo it ſhould coy. 
ſiſte of two things, one that changeth, and another that 1s changed, A| 
change ariſeth either from ſome externe or interne cauſe : But 
God hath nothing without that can make any impreſſion on him; }Þ * 
neither is there any thing within him, that can give or receiveany 
impreſſion or change. There is no a&ive power, either without 
or within God, that.can make, nor any paſſive power within Ggd 
to receive any impreſſion or mutation. Thus Damaſcene, Orth- 
dox. Fid. I, 1. c.3. mgenls Toirwy Ga melas, x xlica, $C. Bring 
therefore create are altogether mutable : it's neceſſary therefore that 
the Opificer and Framer be increate---- and if increate then immutabl, 
Sol.2.C.3. adyyag xlicdy, x) Tgewlov pbyer 5 72 axlicor, agen, 
for every create Being is mutable : the increate only is immutabie, And 
he gives this reaſon of his Hypotheſis : way yag 73 agfdulworyy | 
Teaeulg x7! euory, for whatever hath beginning may naturally have a c 
end, (2) We may demonſtrate the Immutabilitie of God fron | £ 
his Szp *citie. For al mutation properly conſidered requires fonts 
Compoſition, becauſe there is required ſome commun ſubject re 
maining under both termes of the mutation. This Arguments I », 
wel managed by Plato, Repub. 2. pag. 381. It is impoſſible that Gu | 
ſhould be changed; becauſe he remains au anna & Ty evrs wiſh | « 
always the fame ſimply in his own forme. So Phedo, pag. 78. It 
proves, that God being words, a uniforme Being exiſting of hinle, 
and always the ſame, cannot admit the lea$t alteration , as before 7 
Thence, in bis Timers, he cals God, % 3y xala Tale, x} os ws hy 
Exov, one ſame Being always like himſelf. God being one ſimple» | _ 
ing, without Quantitie, Qualitie, or any Accident, having nothingil 
himſelf but what is himſelf, it-is impoſſible, that he ſhould admit Þ +5 
any alteration or mutation. Thus ſacred Philoſophie, P/al. 10% # 5 
26, 27. They, [the Heavens] ſhal periſh, but thou ſhalt endure 
thou ſhalt change them and they ſha! be changed. But thou art itt 
ſame and thine years ſhal have no end. Where he foundes al In 
bottomes the Immutabilitie of God on the Simplicitie and Ide 
tie of his Eſſence. (3) The Immutabilitie of God may be & 
monſtrated from his Immobilitie. Thus Plato in his Parmenids fo 
| pag. 138, Tr xiviulyoy Te 7 ehgpilo 3 axnocdtTo dv abTas W (over il th 
| Fes. Nat, *Antorsulvoy 5 T0 ty £0v7% &SwaTiy we by Urs ms #9) M fo 
6; 
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Ch.4. $-I. The Immutabilitie of God demonſtrated. 


og 167" dNviwov 1 nvBra, Becauſe if he , [the one God? ſhould 
be moved, he ſhould be either moved locally , or alterated: for there 
are only theſe motions. Very good. But now if this one God ſhould 
be altered, he ſhould not be one : therefore he cannet be moved accord. 
ing to alteration. Thence he procedes to prove , that he cannot be 
moved locally ,, becauſe he has no parts. Whence he conciudes, pag. 
139, x7! T&oxy deg Kirov T3 fy ekirylevs The one God therefore 1s, 
as to al kinds of motions, immobile. The force of this Argument lies 
thus : God being the prime Motor and Principe of al motion and 


mutation mult neceſſarily be immobile and immutable : For al - 


grant the firſt Motor to be immobile : and al motion and mutati- 
on to be founded in ſome immobile immutable Principe. Thence 
Ariſtotle held God to be exiyuley, the firft, immobile Being. So Phi- 
b Fudeus makes God to be, drgwaley xj dperdBantor, yemtor E7hee 
Tm) mug rar ePerds, the immobile immutable Being, who no way ſtandes 
in need of any other thing. Again, Plato argues , That whatever 1: 
altered or changed, cannot be primarily, ſimply, and abſolutely one , as 
God is. (4) We may demonſtrate the Immutabilitie of God 
from his pure Actualitie and Impaſſibilitie. The molt pure Af can- 
not be changed, becauſe paſſive power, either phyſic or metaphyſic 
and obediential, is the root of al mutabilitie and dependence. 
Thus Famblichus, a great Platoniſt : © God, faith he, hath nothing 
©1n himſelf paſſible : and this impaſſibilitie he hath not by ac- 
©quiſition, but by nature. An uniforme Eſſence, of it ſelf incor- 


*poreous and permanent admits not any paſſions or diviſions ei- 


©ther of alteration or mutation. Where there is perpetual order 
*there can be no paſſion. (5) The Immutabilitie of God may 
be evinced ſrom his Erernitie. Whatever is eternal muſt neceſ- 
farily be immutable ; becauſe without beginning and end. That 
which was before al time cannot be liable to any changes of time. 
Thus. Plato, in his Parmenides, pag. 14-1. and in his Phearms,p. 245. 
ſtrongly proves, That the fir# one Being can have neither beginning 
nor-end, and thence no alter ation or mutation, as hereafter in the Eter- 
nitie of God F. 3. (6) The Perfection of God demonſtrates his 
Immutabilitie. Thus Plato, Repub. 2. pag. 381. 5 Obs 7s x; Ta 9% 
O17 1dy]e Zea Yyq, oc. God, and thoſe things that belong to God 
are beſt, and moſt perfett 5, therefore he cannot admit any mutation : 
for what # beſt is never changed, The force of the Argument lies 
thus : God, by the neceſlitie of his Being, has a plenitude of E{- 
knce and Perfection, and therefore _ not of any augmenta- 
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tion or diminution : for what by neceſlitie of Nature has a ple 
nitude of Being and Perfection , that cannot extend it ſelf any 
further , but muſt be infinite : and what is infinite cannot be 
greater, or leſler ; neither can any thing be taken from or addeF 
to it. Hence, God being by a neceſlitie of Nature moſt perfect, 
cannot be more or leſle perfeCt : therefore he cannot fal under 
any mutation either perfc&ive or corruptive, auzmentative Or dimi- 
nuUtiVe, 

$. 2. Hence follows Gods Infinitude as to Eſſence and Perfeition. 
For a Being neceſſarily, ſimply, and immutably ſuch muſt of ne- 
ceſſitie be infinitely perfect. A Creature ſimply and abſolutely 
finite may be in ſome limited ſenſe ſaid to be infinite; as the Soul 
of man is in regard of its capacitie faid to be infinite ; becauſe 
capable of an inhanite abject ; but nothing is abſolutely, ſimply, 
and eſſentially infinite and perfect but God, Infinitie really ex- 
cludes al negation of Entitie from God, and alſo includes that 
God is in pure Act, whatever Ezs in its niolt extenſive univerfal 
latitude and notion doth include. For an infinite Eſſence neceſſe 
rily contains, either formally or eminently, whatever is or may be 
of perfection -in al Beings , either actually exiſtent or poſlible. 
But to treat more philoſophically and diſtin&tly of this Attribute,. 
we are to conſider , that zfizite is a negative notion , which it 
cludes a negation of al termes or bounds : now a thing may be 
ſaid to be terminated, bounded, or finite in regard (1) of its 
Eſſeace and Perfettion, (2) of its Duration, (3) of its Preſence, 
(4) of its Comprehenſibiiztie. In al theſe regards God is ſaid to- 
be infinite. He is infinite (1) in Effence, as moſt perfett and in- 
dependent : (2) 10 Duration, as eternal: (3) in Preſence, as ot 
mpreſent, Or immenſe : (4) as to our (omprehenſion, in being meow 
prehenſible. We ſhal here treat only of Gods Ifinitude as to Ef 
ſence and. Perfettion ;, and of the other, as diſtin Attributes re- 
ſulting from this Infinitude of Eſſence. 

_ Gods Infinitude as to; Eſſence and Perfection may be various 
ways explicated and demonſtrated. Thus Damaſcene, Orthodox. 
Fd, L, 2, c. 19. deſcribes God, 73 ax]icovs 73 dvapyor, 7d aldyary 
T3 duaey, 73 d3aJir— T3 dres favs 73 dralls, 73 anfuizgarion. 7) x00 
Toy, T3 a <Rubercovy T3 dauun]oy, 73 dbergor— 73 evirdvfs, 73 avrXcnr 
Tis x4 WrTxEuney, T3, navledupayuer, T0 dnttc9dbiyauer, The increate, W- 
dependent, immortal, infinite, eternal, immaterial, chiefe$. Good +- the 
wumnutable, impaſſible, incircumſeript, inutenſe, indefinible, invorporeomy 


$vifible— 


Ch.4. $.2. Gods Infinitude from his Independence. 


#nviſible---- without indigence, abſolute, moſt free, onmipotent, and in. 

itely potent. By each of theſe divine Attributes the Infinitude 
of the Divine Eſſence may be demonſtrated. As 1. By his Inde- 
pendexce. The Infinitude of the Divine Eſſence conſiſtes in a ne- 
gation of al limitation and termes, The termes that limit any 
Efſence are 1ts cauſes: therefore that which is dyairioy and drag- 
you without any cauſe , mait needs be without termes , and ſo:inh- 
nite. And is not the Divine Eſſence thus independent, without 
al cauſal termes and limitation? Muſt not God then be infinite 
in his Eſſence ? This Independence of the Divine Eſſence as to 
cauſes and cauſal limitation is wel expreſſed in ſacred Philoſo- 
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phie , by Gods being the firſt and the laſt : as Eſa. 41. 4. I the Lord, Efa. ar, 4o 


the firſt, and with the laſt, I amhe. So Chap.44.6. I am the firſt, 
and 1 am the laſt : and beſides me there i no God, Thus alſo Chap. ® 


48. 12. Tamhe: IT amthe firſt, I alſo am the laſt. God is ſaid to 


| bebe firſt, as having no cauſal principe Or efficient that might give 


limits-to his Eſſence : and zhe laſt, as having no final cauſe, or end, 
that might give mral limits or bounds to his Wil. This Infini- 
tude and Independence of the Divine Eſſence as the fir5# Cauſe and 


laſt End, is wel illuſtrated, Rev. 1. $, 11. & 21.6. & 22. 13. I am Rev. 1.8, 1x, 


the firſt cauſal Principe or Efficient, and laſt End or final Cauſe, 
that gives termes and limits to al created Eſſences; but receives 
limits and termes from none, and therefore is infinite in Eſſence 
and Perfeftion. Hence God is faid to be wiraulds, ſelf-Being , or 
Being of himſelf , not by any poſitive influxe; for that is impoſſi- 
ble, that any thing ſhould give Being to it ſelf : but negatively, by 
reaſon of his independence on any other Cauſe. For God as the 
firſt, has no Efficient, and as the 1aft, has no final Cauſe; thence 
by conſequence no cauſal termes or limitation. This Indepen- 
dence and Infinitude of God, as the firſt Efficient and laſt End is 
wel explicated and demonſtrated by Plato,in his Parmemaes,p. 137. 
vxiy 6 neo Ty q wie HD agy ld, £78 TradTlt, G72 who Ex wigh 
3 & dy awry T& Torabre vin, Therefore if he [the one God? hath 
#0 part, neither truely ſhal he have any beginning, or end, or middle ; 


for ſuch are the parts of a thing. Where he proves, that God has 


' no beginning nor end, [5. e. he is the firſt and the laſt} from his 


ſimplicitie, or not having parts. - And in what follows he gives'us 


the reaſon of his conſequence : & plw Teawli 8 5 agx?, Thess 
LES Exdy vy 


wrErwzT 


. #ande, the beginning and the end, the firſt and the laſt : 1.6. as @ is X21. 6. & 22, 
the firſt etter and @ the /zſ# of the Greek Alphabet; ſo God is 23: 
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ds Infinitude from his Unitie and Simplicitie. Book Il, 


trac, But the end and the principe is the terme of every thing : 1, e, 
every thing is terminated and bounded by ibs carſal Principe or 


Efficient, and laſt End : therefore, to ſpeak in the language of fa. 
cred Philoſophie, He who 1s the firſt and the laſt, without a firſt 
cauſal principe, or laſt end to terminate his-Eſſence, muſt needs be 
infinite. Thus Plato concludes , in what immediately follows: 
"Amtiggy hex 73 5v, i irs apy lw wire TradbrTlu fx4s The one God 
therefore 1s infinite, if he hath neither principe nor end. This Argy- 
ment, which agrees with that of ſacred Philoſophic , is moſt co- 

nt : for that which has no cauſal termes either of beginning or 
end, but is the firſt cauſal principe and laſt end of althwgs , muſk 
needs be infinite, 

2. The Infinitude of the Divine Efſence and Perfection pro- 
cedes from and may be demonftrated by Gods Vritie , Simplicttie, 
anl pure Aftualitie, Thus Plato, in his Philebus,, pag. 14.. 76,74 
ds 02d Bar oy dren; ty Th monnay ws & wirovs One (namely God] 
is as many and infinite : and many are as oneonly. Plato here deſcribes 
the firſt infinite Being , under the commun Pythagorean notion of: 
one and many : as being ore 1n regard of the ſimplicitie of his 
Eſſence, and yet mary, in regard of his infinite PerfeCtions and 


Ideas or Decrees. -SO pag. 16. T2 &y 5 woe x dimes ay OC, - 


That the one [| GodT is many axd infinite. The force of this Argu-, 
ment lies thus: God being one {imple pure Act., muſt needs be: 
infinite in Eſſence and Periection : for that which renders every 
Creature finite is its-eſ{ential conſtitution and compoſition of A# 
and paſſive Power, either phyſic or metaphyſic. It's true Angels: 
and human Souls have no phy/ic paſſive power, yet. they have meta-. 
phyſic and obediential, as made out of nothing , and ſo reducible. 


. thereto, if their Creator pleaſe. But now the firſt Being God, be- 


ing one ſimple pure Ac, without the leaſt ſhadow of paſſive pow- 


er, whereby al Creatures are terminated and bounded, it thence 


neceſlarily follows, thas he muſt be infinite in Eſſence and Perfe- 
tion. God actually and eternally is, whatſceyer he may be, and 


cannot hereafter be, that which now he is. not. Al Creatures are: 


fomewhat in-poſlibilitie, which they are not as yet in act :-whence 
they have an inclination to or at leaſt a paſſive power for ſome- 
thing: which they have not : which being attained unto makes: 
them more perfect. But now where there is one pure Act, at 
perfection is; becauſe there remains no paſſive power or capa- 
citie of receiving additional perfection, Every Act is by - 
much 
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Ch.4.h.2.Gods Infinitude from his tranſcendent Eſſence: 

much the more perfect, by how much the leſſe of paſlive power 
js mixed therewith : whence the one ſimple pure Act, which has 
nothing of paſſive power mixed therewith, muſt neceſlarily be 
without termes of Eſſence and Perfection, Again; every Eſſence 


is ſo far perfect, as it 1s-in ACt: thence the Divine Eſſence being. 


vargeZbyos y 11 a moſt tranſcendent ſingular and infinite degree 
actual, it muſt needs be infinitely perfe&t. Thus Aquinas, contra 
Gert. l. 1. c. 28. <Every thing is ſo far perfect, as it is-in Act; 
but imperfect as It 1s 1n- power, with privation of At. That 
therefore which is no way 1n power, but pure Act, mult needs- 
be moſt perfect : fuch is God. 


3. We may explicate and demonſtrate the Infinitude of Gods G1; rpnitude: 
Eſtence and Perfection by his Tranſcendence in Being. Thus Plato, from bis tran<- 
Repub. 6. pag. 50g. Bu eoias or1 GO 5% ayals, cnn! Ire imixeye This (dent Efences- 


wins wpsr bein x) Sunduer Satgtxori Or, The chiefeſt Good, [ God? is 
not Eſſence , but ſomething greater and more august , and infius:ely 
tranſcending both 'in aignitte and virtue the nature of althings created. 
Wherein he makes-God to-.be the-Caulſe of al Eſſences, yet: not 
properly Eſſence in that manner as the Creature is, but 8oia Vvaygt- 
o1G, cw7352, wTor, ſupereſſential Or tranſcendent Eſſence , ſelf- 
Eſſence, ſelf-Eternitie. This tranſcendent Eſſence and Perfection: 


of God is termed in facred Philofophie Magnitude: as Pſale 95.3: phat, gg. 2% 
|; a: 


For the Lord is a great God, and a great King above al Gods --1. e. 


_ . tranſcendent Being. This tranſcendent magnitude of the Divine 


Eſſence and Perfection mult be underſtood principally :ztenſ#veiy,.. 
as God contains in him eminently and tranſcendently al perfecti= 


ons. . Thus Pſal. 14.5: 3. Great is the Lord, and greatly to bepraiſed; Pal, 145;3% 


and of his magnitude there is no inveſtigation. Wn PR: 2. e. the mag- 
nitude of his Eſſence is an infinite Abyſſe or Ocean which no mor- 
tal finite capacitie can dive into.. So the LXX. #x Þ51 wipge, there” 
is 10 terme Or bound toit, This is wel expreſſed by Damaſeene, 
Orthod. Fid. I. 1. c. 19. ewTh vat viy u0a, xX; vaip Atyor, x ae: 


| Colw, 4 vat volay, It [the Deitie] being above Intelligence , and-. 


above Reaſon, and above Life, and above Eſſence, &. Whence the 


commun title.he gives God, according -to the Platonic mode, is - 


Sigtor&;; ſupereſſential, as before, Chap. 3. F. x. This infinite 
tranſcendent Magnitude of the Divine Eſſence is alſo wel expref- 
ied by Plato, Parmenid, pag. 137. where treating of the one God, 


without beginning and end, he faith : *Amagy* x are yield a- 


8 v78 tyag &v vepyſuar, 578 whit werkys,: It 15 anfuntte © m— 
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Gods Infinitude 
from the nature further explicated and demonſtrated from the formal .Idea'ob 


Gods Infinitude from the nature of Perfe&ion. Book), | © 
alſo without fighre : neither doth it partake of a round fignre, nor yet 
of a ſtraight : 3. e, God being infinite in Eſſence is not limited by q 
termes of magnitude or figure. This Argument from the Tranſcen., # F 


$22 Suarez. Me- dence of the Divine Eſſence may be thus improved : That which al 
-taphyſ. Diſpur. is tranſcendently Exs or Beg , 1s ſuch per efſentiam , eſſentially: call 


thence it cannot be limited. That which has Being only by par- ” 
ticipation from-a ſuperior Cauſe, may be limited either by the ples } © 


 ſureof the ſuperior Cauſe, that gives it ſo much perfection, and oe 


no more ;z or elſe from the capacitie of the Recipient , whichis - 
capable of receiving ſo much perfe&tion, and no more. Butnow |} | 
the Divine Eſſence , being tranſcendently and eſlentially ſuch, : | 
without participation, cannot be limited either way; but is-in- ? 
veſted with an infinitude of eſſence and perfeftion altogether in- « 
diviſible ; not preciſe and limited to one kind of perfection, asit q 
is with the Creature, but containing, ina moſt eminent tranſcen- Io 
dent manner, whatever is of perfection in the Creature, Whence | i 
it is that the divine Infinitude and Perfection admit a reciproca- {| 


tion : For Being ſubſiſting of it ſelf contains in it the whole per- P 
feCtion of eſſence : and the perfections of althings belong to the 
perfection of eſſence : wherefore God being a pure Aft, andÞe- 
ing ſubſiſting of himſelf, nothing of perfection can be wanting : 
to him. Hence God the firſt neceſſary, tranſcendent Being car- | 
not be defined or limited to any certain degree of perfection, but | 
mult be infinite, as is wel demonſtrated by Suarez, Metaph. Dif. 
29. Sect. 3 Thus alſo the Stoics held, + @s3y, 4 & Tis andow 
Solas woily* os SN) apgbaglts ht x ayonl@ , Snurgy)s &y Ths din* 
X00 pungeuwss That God is inveſted with al Eſſence : who alſo ts incor- 
te 19" and ingenerable, being the ſupreme Opificer and Creator uf the 
whole ſtrutture of the Univerſe, as Laertius, in Zeno, The ſum of 
al is this : God being dvrowy, x) Vavgio: Or, ſelf-Being, and tranſcer 
dent ſupereſſential Eſſence , he muſt needs be univerſally and emi- 
nently al-Reing, and ſo infinite in eſſence and perfection, of which 
more fully in the following Argument. WO” 
4. The Infinitude of the Divine Eſſence and Perfection may be | 


Perfeftion, and its peculiar appropriation to God. Al perfection 
importes ſome kind of unverſitie : becauſe that is perfect, to 
which there is nothing wanting : whence the more any thing is 
contracted to ſome certain mode of perfection, the leſle p 

it 1s: and'the more the univerſtie of. perfection agrees to any: 


thing, 
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thing, the more iT parrcaxes of pcrfection, Now God having the 
whole of eſſence in inimſt, muſt neceſſarily have an univerſitie of 
rfection. God has al kinds, extents, and degrees of perfection 
in him either formaily or eminently : he hath nced of nothing be- 
cauſe infinitely pertect 1n his eſſence : there isnothing without or 
within him that may limit or bound his perfection. The moſt per- 
fect of Creatures' have much of imperfection in them; b<cauſe 
they are limited in their Beings : one excels in one perfection, ano-- 
ther in another : but none in al perfections : they areal nzgatively 
impertect, it not privatively. Again, the Creatures perfection. 
is for the moſt part accidental, and ſeparable ; as it appears in fal- 
ln Angels and men : But Gods perfection is eſſential , abſolute. 
and univerſal ; and therefore infinite. Thus in ſacred Philoſo-, 


phie, AZ. 17. 25, Neither is he worſhipped with mens hands , as A& 17; 256: 


though he needed any thing ; ſeing he groeth to althings life and breath- 


ad althings. Paul demonitrates, to the curiole Wits of Athens, 


that God is moſt perfect and wants nothing ; becauſe he gives al 


$ perfetion to the Creature : weggof5ufpis TiO has a peculiar fig- 


nificance which carries much empiale in it. Atopae-{1gnifies ſim- 
ply to want : WShouar to be totally indigent : but wegoShomas Pro- 
perly ſignifies, ts have ſomething ,. yet to want ſomething belonging to- 
its perfeftion, Such an indigence the bleſſed God fals not under : 
he needs nothing as an additament to his felicitie, having in him- 
If an univerſitie of perfection; and giving forth to al his Crea- 
tures according to theit indigence. Hence God is ſtiled by the 
Hebrews TU PR, E' ſhaddai, God Aſufficient, Gen. 17. 1. Thus- 
Plato, Repub. 2. pag. 381. & tydp ms US ye ono # ©8dy weda> 
aus it ape7is eva, For we ſhal not ſay, that God in. any degree wants 
ether puichritude, or virtue, Whence elſewhere he makes God to 
be evrdexns, ſe/f-ſufficient, and therefore mo#F perfect, Thus Ari- 
ftotle, Rhet. I. 1. c. 7. pag. 35. %; 7d iirloy megadeiulvor Farige i} 4+ 
Tiras 4 euTapxhctegy ye, And that which ts leſſe endugent of any other 
or other things, (is belt and moſt perfect? becauſe it 5s mot ſelf-ſuffi= 
cient, So in his Eth. 1. 1. c. 5. he faith, 7d Tiauoy duTagnss, x} pw- 
Mg udels, That which is perfett is ſelf-ſuſſicient and in nothing inds- 
gent : ſuch is the Divine Eſſence. Thence Plato, Repnb.6. pag.50g.. 
alfures us, That God, who is the Idea of al good, has apiyaroy Kdd- 
a&, an infinite an1 immenſe pulchrituae. 7 
But more fully to -explicate and demonſtrate the finite Perfe- 


Tien of God. it is apparent by what 'has been laid. down out of 
16 5 0PP , Platonic. 


Gods Infinitude from the Nature of. PerfeFion. Book Y, 
Platonic as wel as ſacred Philotophie, That 4 thing is ſaid to by 
perfett, when it wants nothing: wiuch may be undecſtood either 
privatively or negatively, That is privatively perfett, which wants | 
nothing due to 1ts integritie : that zegatively, which wants nothing 
of poſlible perfection. God is in both theſe regards perfe&t, and 
' therefore infinitely ſuch. (1) God wants not any perfection pri 
watively : For as he 1s God of himſelf; ſo of himſelf he has al 
perfection due to himſelf: The moſt ſimple independent Being 
cannot be deprived of any perfection due to him , as Suarez wel 
demonſtrates, Meraphyſ. Diſput. 30. Sef.1. pag. 42. (2) God is, 
zegatively perfett , as he wants no poſſible perfettion. Poſlible per. 
fection 1s either create Or zncreate. God, as the firſt Cauſe of al.+ 
'things, contains in him al create poſlible perfeCtion : and as the» 
firſt molt {imple infinite Being , al increate poſſible perfeCtion: 
For the firſt Being is ſuch by a neceſlitie of Being ; and therefore 
abſolutely and infinitely perfect ; «containing in himſelf either 
eminently or formally al created perfections. (1) God contains 
. in himſelf al created perfections eminently , as he has ſuch a per- 
fection in a ſuperior eminent degree , as virtually contains what- 
ever is In an inferior perfection, Whence al the perfections of 
Creatures, as they are eminently in-God, are nothing elſe but the 
creatrix Eſſence of God. The Divine creatrix Eſſence is ſaid to be 
eminently althings, as it can by its own eminent virtue and efficace 
-communicate thoſe perfections to althings. For the firſt ſu- 
preme Cauſe exiſtent of it ſelf, and independent contains alpoſ- 
{ible perfections ſimply and eminently in the forrale Unitie and 
infinite Abyſle of his own Eſſence. God dwelling in the Abyſe 
of his own Infinitude, which the Hebrews cal 1D JR, cannot but 
contain in himſelf al created perfections in a moſt eminent de- 
gree. (2) God contains formally in himſelf al perfections ſimply 
ſimple - 3. e. ſuch as in their formal reaſon involve .no imperfection, 
but pure perfection. It's true, no created perfection, according 
to that adequate reaſon which it hath in the Creature, is formally 
in God, but eminently only. For there is not in God any created 
goodneſlſe, &c. but he is ſaid formally to contain ſome of thok 
perfections which are in the Creature z becauſe according to them 
he has a formal convenience with the Creature, by means where- 
of the ſame perfection is, according to the ſame name and formal 
reaſon, attributed to God and the Creature , the infinite diſpro- 
portion which is between God and the Creature being preſerved, 
as 


i. i NE ad > toon as 
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he | as Suarez, Metaph, Diſp. 29. Sett. 3. pag. 39. Thus God giving 

op perfection to althings has ſimilitude and difſimilitude with al : 

ts | Similitude, in that whatever perfeCtion is in the Creature, is for- 

Fe mally or eminently in God : Diſſimilitude, in that al thoſe perfe- 

d ions , winch agree-to other things according to diverſe formes 

my or modes of participation, agree to God according to the infinite 

1 Un tie and Simplicitie of his Eſſence.  Albeit God be void of al 

g conpoſition , yet he-contains in himſelf al perfections ſcattered 

| up and down among the Creatures in the molt ſimple, united, and 

s, em nent degree. In fum : according to the mode of Elſlence 

- ſuch is the mode of perfection : for every thing has lefle or more 

* of perfeCtion, as it has more or leſle of eſſence : Therefore God, 

by who has al Eſſence, muſt neceſſarily have al perfection. 

5- The Infinitude of the Divine Efſence and PerfeCtion may be the infinite Bro 
R further explicated and demonſtrated by the finite Bonitie and 1#tie and Beattie 
. Beatitude of God. Sacred Philoſophie every where inſtructes us, Eads of Gons 

; That God is infinitely good and bleſſed in himſelf. So Plato, Repub. 6. 


pag. 50B. F ry ayals iSie, the Idea of al good, 1.e. ſuch a good 

as Contains al good in him : the good of every good. Whence 

J pag. 50g. as elſewhere, he {tiles God 7'ayaddy, the Good : accord- 
ing to that of ſacred Philoſophie, There 25 none good but God, Mat. waar, xg. 19. 
' 19. 17.4.e, there is no original Idea of good but God. Whence 
| Plato cals al created goods, not r'ayale, ſimply goods, but dyabe- 
JF, certain formes or kinds of goods, o far as they participate of 
the divine good ; Bur, faith he, the Idea of good gives eſſence to 
every thing, yet 1s in it ſelf ſupereſſential. Thus Damaſcene, a great 
Platoniſt, Orthodox. Fid. 1.2. c.2. "Emi iy 6 ayalds vg Vvategyalls 
ds 3% nexi on Ty £av7y FLueig, dAhg UT2eBoky dyalorul© whine 
yiviR Tive Te cvigytrn0uciuipe , x) wilitoyra Tis ary ayalirul@:, 
*” 93 wh brl Gr 63g 73 yer muygyet, x; Suuingye! Ta cvurarie, T here- 
fore becauſe God is good, yea tranſcendently good, not contented with 
the contemplation of himſelf, but frem the ſuperabundance of his good- 
neſſe it 7 py him, that ſomethings ſhould be made to which he might 
ds good, and which might participate of his goodneſſe : and ſo out of 
nothing he brought them unto Being, and framed althings, Whence 
we may conclude the infinite perfection of God. So Ariſtor. Eth. 
Ll.1,c.5. 7d f derey Thar T1, &c. That which 1s beſt, 1s moSF 
perfett ;, and that which is deſired for it ſelf, ſimply perfett : 3. e. - 
finitely perfect. Such a moſt perfect good is God, who is eflen- 
tially good, and therefore MK ” good. Hence alſo "_ 
mn ; C 
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Gods infinite Power and Eternitie, Book I; 


the s7finite Beatitude of God, which gives us further demonſtra. 
tion of his infinite Eſſence and Perfeftion. Thus in the Platonic 
Definitions God is defined Caov a04yalor aiTagri; mess eÞaquorias; 
an immortal lroing Being, ſelf ſufficient as to happineſſe. The proper 
200d- of every. intellectile Nature 1s Beatitude : Therefore God 
being the firlt /zrelligent , Beatitude mult neceſſarily be his moſt 
proper good. Now by how much the more noble and exccllnt 
any Beatitude is., by ſo much the more perfect is the ſubject to 
which it appertains. - This ſpeakes the infinite perfection of God, 
in that he 1s eſſential Bonitie and Beatitude. 

6. Gods infinite Power in the production of althings demon- 
ſtrates his Infinitude of Eſſence and Perfettion.The magnitude of any 
virtue or power is meaſured by the magnitude of its Action and 
Effect : An Action is by ſo much the more perfe&t, by how much 
the more efficace and force it has to produce its effect : and what 
actions ſo efficacious to produce their effects, as the Actions of 
Divine Omnipotence ? Every Agent 1s by ſo much the more effi- 
Cacious in acting, by how much the more remote the paſlive pow- 
er by it reduced into act is: now mere zothing, which is as the pal. 
ſive power in Creation, being, as to exiſtence , infinitely diltant 
from Act, therefore the power that brings it into act mult needs. 
be infinite. Are not ſomething and nothing termes, as to ext 


. Nence, infinitely diſtant ? Can then any but an infinite power 


reconcile them , 'or bring ſomething out of nothing ? And is it 
poſſible that an infinite power ſhould be in any but an infinite Be- 

ing ? Doth not the operation follow the eſſence ? is not every 

thing ſach in working as it. is in Being? May we not then hence 

conclude, that God, who is of infinite activitie as to working, 1s 

alſo infinite in his Efſence and Perfection ? Thence Plato makes 

God to be the znfinite Opeficer Or Creator, & Pexcueliors Abyus dre: 
$81@y, who by his efformative omuipotent words gave eſſence to althings, 

as herea'ſter, inthe Cauſalitie.of God. It is indeed altogether 

impoſlible , that a finite power ſhould create ſo many degrees of 
things, and that out of nothing. 

6. 3. From the Infinitude of Geds Efſence and Perfection re- 
ſultes his 1:finitude in Duration, or Eternitie. For as things are 1l 
Being, ſuch likewiſe are they in Duration : as a finite Being cal- 
not have an infinite Duration ; ſo neither can an infinite Being 
have a finite Duration. Hence the Eternitie of God neceſiarily 
tollows from the Infinitude of his Being, . The. Eternitie of on 

159: 


Ch.4. $43- Gods Eternitie. I7s 
is lively ſet forth in ſacred Philoſophie. So P:ſal. go. 2. Even from pal, go. 2 Ja 
everlaſting to everlaſting thou art God. Being to treat of the irajltie 7 
of human lite, he briefly toucheth on the Eternitie of God, that 

thereby it might appear , how frail mans life is. God is faid to 

be, from everlaſting to everlaſting , thereby to denote his abſolute 

Eternitie without beginning and end. The Souls of menand An- 

gels are to cverlaſiing , becauſe immortal : but they are not from 
everlaſting ;, and therefore not eternal; Every eternal is immor- 

tal., but every immortal 1s not eternal. Thence it follows : v. 3. 

Thou turneſt man to deſtruttion, and ſayeſt, Returne ye children of men. 

He alludes to that Ger. 3. 19. Thou art duſt , and to duſt thou ſhalt 

returne. Then the Pfalmilt addes, v. 4. For a thouſand years in thy 

ſrebt are but as yeſterday, when it 1s paſt; and as a watch in the 

meht. The Particle 15 tome interpret not as a rational conjuncti- 

on, but as an Adverbe of confirmation, Trzely : fo that the ſenſe 

is: Truely, O God, thou art immortal and eternal: fo that a 

thouſand years of human lite, being compared with thy Eternitie, 

are but as yeſterday, or as a watch of the night, which is very 

ſhort and ful of difficulties and miſeries. The Hebrews divided 

their nights into four watches, which denote brevitie and danger. 

So Pſzl. 5F. 19. Godis ſaid to be, he that abideth of old , Or #2 al Pal. 55. 79. 
eternitie. ADM abideth, or is-permanent. Which denotes Gods per- 

manent eſſence and exiſtence without al ſucceſſion, 41n Eternitie. 

Indeed Gods Eternitie is but as one permanent fixed 73 yw, or 

inſtant, without al ſucceſſion. I am not ignorant, that ſome lear- 

ned men endeayor to baffle this Hypotheſis, That Gods Eternitie is 

* one fixed inſtant , whoſe reaſons we ſhal examine more fully anon, 

when we come to treat of the Nature of Eternitie, 5. Prop. At pre- 

ſent we paſſe on to confirme it by Scripture. So P/al. 93. 2. Thy Pal. 93. 2 
Throne ts eſtabliſhed of old : thou art from everlaſting. Of old. Hebr, | 
TRD ante twnc, before then, i. e. betore any certain hinite time, ex- 

preſſed by that Particle rxzzc. The prefixe Q denoting time ſig- 

iifies before. - The ſenſe is, that Gods Throne was eltablithed from 

al Eternitie , before al moments of time. The hke Prov. 8. 22, Prov.8. 22,23, 
23. The Lord poſſeſſed me in the beginning of his way, before his workes 

of old. WA before al time. It's ſpoken by Chriſt as a declaration 

of his Eternitie with God the Father. So Eſa. 4.3. 13. Yea, ever Eſa 43 12. 
before the day was , I am he. Zn, before there was any day , | or 

time? 7 am he, z. e. Fehovah the eternal Being. The like A4-cah: Mic. 5. 2, 
$. 2. Whoſe goings forth have becn < yay of old, from everlaſting. It 

; | m 2 is 


& 
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is ſpoken of the eternal generation of the Son of God. From of 
eld. Hebr. ZIN1PÞA before eny principe or beginning. Thence it fol- 
lows : from everlaſiing. Hebr. 227. DW, before the days of time, 
not of Eternitie : for DMN. AY, days of Age, doth not properly 
ſignitie days of Eternitie, as our Margine renders it , but: time long 
before, as Micah-7.14., 20. Amos g. 11. Malach. 3.4. The Eter- 
nitie of God 1s wel deſcribed by Moſes, Dent. 33. 27. The God of 
Antiquitie : 1.e. the eternal God. So David, Pſal. 55. 20, God 
that ſitteth from. Antiquitie -- and Aſaph , Þſal. 74. 12. God i my 
King from Antiquitie : i,e. Eternitie. But the Eternitie of God 1s 
more expreſlely declared, Eſa. 57. 15. Who inhabiteth Eternitie, 
SO I Tem. T. 17, 

As for Plato's Philoſophemes touching, the Erernrie of God, 
they are indeed great and illuſtrious, yea very far conforme to ſa. 
cred Philoſophie. So in his Timars, pag. 37. Twre 5 mera ice 
Ree x) 76,7" 12, 6,7" fra, youre yeyorid © fn, gbeorle; rar 
Bro 6H Þ aitftov Taley, ix ogho;: Abyoule tyag $1 ws bs, ter 76 
x) F5au" Ty 5 73 tos pony, x7? 3 dAndi abyoy, Tegonte. 7d 5 bd, 
76,7 ira, after F os youre Wor Hioay meine MyeRX * xiyiions yay 
556y. 73 5 dc x7! Tera Vyoy alurhras, w76 mgeopurtegy , v75 1d 
Tecyr Tevine yiynax more, v8 yeyorivar val, ud" eigen)ts Touch 
GC. But al theſe are parts of time : but we truely do not rightly at- 
zribute to the eternal Eſſence thoſe diſtinftions of time , namely HE. 
W .4S, and HE SHAL BE. For we ſay: IT WAS, IT 
1S, and IT SHAL BE. But truely to that Eternmitie IT IS 
properly only agrees. 1T W AS, and IT SHAL BE belongsto: 
the articles of time, which 15 produced : for they. are motions, or ſu- 
ceſſions. But what is always and immutably the ſame, 15 not. more at- 
cient or younger , &c. Wherein we have theſe particulars very: 
obſervable. (1) That the diſtinCtions of time, Was, Is, and Shat 
Be, are proper only to things-ſenſible and created , which fal 
under the :iuration and ſucceſſion of Time. (2) That thence 
they cannot. properly be attributed to God, who is an Eternal 
Eſſence, without beginning or. ſucceſſion. (3) That HE. 1S 1s 
only properly afcribed to God, according to ſacred Philofophue, 
Exod. 3. 14. & &2,as Eſa. 4.3: 13. I amhe.. So the Inſcription ol 
the Delphic Temple, *81;, T HOU ART. Al which iltuſtra- 
tions. of Gods permanent Eternitie/ are included in the Name 
Zehovah, as before, Chap. 3. $- 1. Thus alſo the Eternitie of God 1s 


lively explicated. and illuſtrated by. Plato, in his Parmenides, p. "s 
Fj 
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oi $6; meoburtegy, © veorocor, F Þ airly trixlay Lye 7321 Sorei 
ml Juveldy Giver; But what ? doth the one God ſeem to have elder or 
wnger » or the ſame Age, that ſo he may be ? The ſame pag. 14. 
Therefore the one God 1s neither younger, nor elder, nor of the ſame 
gre , either in regard of himſelf or any other thing. *ay' Ty 898 % 
mo Tomga ney SuneurT dv ciycu T0 uy, & Totgroy ein, QC, There- 
fore the one God, if ſuch, can never be in time : For that which is in 
time, 134t no# neceſſarily elder than it ſelf ? And is not that which is 
elder, always elder in regard of ſome junior ? Therefore that which ;s 
always elder than it ſelf, muſt be always younger than it ſelf, which-is 
a contradiction, His deligne is to-prove , that God being always 
the ſame, is not ſenior or junior in regard of himſelf, or any 
thing elſe : for then he ſhould be always ſenior , and yet always 
junior in regard of himſelf, Which Argument is indeed demon- 
ſtrative and cogent,. Then he concludes: £7 deg v3 by undepi unde- 
os peTbye4 e318, u76 ors yeyortra tr” fyiyelo, v7 ls m078 £76 rus 
yiyorer, 476 tyiynela, ir” iy, ir Tacl]e Sonodles, irs yarnbicclas; 
ur ben, If therefore the one God.no way participate of time, truely he 
was not ever made, or hath been, neither u he now made , neither ſhal 
be ever be made, or be, He here proves the Eternitie of the one 
God from-his Independence, of which more hereafter. 
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But the more fully to:-demonſtrate and explicate the mind of rhe prernitie of 
Plato, and ſacred Philoſophie touching the Eternitie of God , we God demonſiras- 


ſhal endeavor, (2) to demonſtrate , that God is eternal; and + 


then, (2) to explicate what this Eternitie of God importes. 
Firſt that God is eternal may be various ways demonſtrated : As- 
(1) from the Infinitude of the Divine Eſſence. The mode of exi- 
ſtence always follows the mode of eſſence : becauſe exiſtence, ac-- 
cording to- the confeſſion of the Scholes, addes nothing to eſſence 
but A#ualitie; neither is it- indeed- really diſtin from eſſence :- 


Now duration is nothing elſe but continued exiftence : whence It” 


neceſſarily follows, that if Gods Eſſence be infinite, his Exiſtence 

and Duration-muſt be alſo infinite. The Divine Eſſence neceſla- 

ly exiſtes-of it ſelf, and therefore is always in a&#, never in power 
to be - whence it muſt neceſſarily be eternal. That which is ab- 
ſolutely infinite as to eſſence, can have no principe of its eſlence ;- 
and therefore it muſt be abſolutely eternal as to Duration. What 
$ infinite cannot give Being to it ſelf: for then it ſhould be be- 
fore and. after it ſelf; the cauſe and thing caufed ; indepen- 
Ent and dependent in one and the fame regard, Neither can 


what: 
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Book Il, 
what is infinite receive Being from another : for that other muſt 
be finite, or infinite : it cannot be finite ; becauſe it is impoſlible, 

that a finite Principe ſhould give an infinite Being : neither can 
that other be infinite ; becauſe this would lead us into the laby. 


rinth of a progreſle into infinite. Hence we may conclude with 
Flato, that GO 1s vale aid, an eternal Eſſence. (2) We may 


demonitiate the Eternitie of God from his Independence, Thus 


Plato, 1n Bis Parmenides, pag. 141. edapds cen 72 ty voias pariyn, 
&c. The one God doth not participate of Eſſence , 4.e. 1s not Ens by 
participation , as he explicates himlelf , therefore he is cternal, 
So IN his Fhadrus, pas. 245. agxn 5 & JouToy, GC. A Principe hat 
220 origine : for althings ariſe from a Principe , but the fir Princip 


ariſeth from nothing : wether were it a firs} Principe, if ut were origi. | 


ated by ſome other. And if it hath no beginning, at can have no end, 
The Argument lies thus : That which 1s independent as to any 
firlt Caule or Principe , muſt needs be abſolutely eternal : Now 
that God dependes not on any precedent Cauſe or Principe haz 
been ſufficiently demonſtrated in what precedes. (3) GodsEter- 
nitie may be demonſtrated from his Immobilitie and Immutabilitie, 
Thus Plate, Tim. pag. 37. What is always and immutably the ſam, 
z5 r70t elacr or younger, &c. as before, Whatever begins or C- 
ſeth to be muſt fal under motion and mutation : for what has 
beginning hath Being after not-being : and whatever has end 
hath not-being aſter Being; and this in a way of ſucceſſion and 
motion. But now the immutable God admits not ſuch a fic- 
ceſlion of Not-being and Being. We may not ſay , that ever he 
was not, or that ever he ſhal not be : he never began to be, nel- 
*ther thal he ever ceaſe to be ; bur is always the ſame immutable 
indiviſible Eſſence. Thus Plato, in his Philebus, pag. 15. ad wp 
iff yryrogfpor Ts x, Smavgloy Tis THIT&4, He d:termines, that 
the one God 4s not of thoſe things that have beginning and end. Ald 
he gives the reaſon of his Hypotheſis : namely becauſe it is, pie 
Exdony, Eoay dei Þ wnlh, of pre fouroty wire ons0 egy ego y0hple) 


Ines firm fi Babrile wit TaHTW, always one and the ſame immutable 


Beinr, which receives not generation nor deſtruftion', but is one Fit 
mitie and Covi ſtance : 4 e. The one God, having a Firmitude, Col- 
ſtance, and immutabjilitie of Being, cannot be obnoxious to the 
Laws of Mutation, G-ncration, or Corruption ;-but muſt be- eter 
nal, Thus 71ato, in his Temerns, par. 27, &e, Proves, 7d by «6; 
That the first Being, who is always the ſame, .can have neither bep 

: mnt 
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ning nor end, Thus Plutarch on '50ds Name *g 1 engraven on 
Hoollo's Temple : 7d # dyrus by bt od didtoy, x, dyjoratev, v, aq" 
fegloy ,, Therefore that which trucly is one and the ſai is eternal, 
without beginning or end, (4) Tie Eternitie of God may be de- 
monſtrated from his Perfect:ov. The moſt perfect Being can ne- 
yer begin to-be ; becaule tiat which gives Being is moce pert: Ct, 
than that which receives the Being conferred. Again, the moic 
perfect Being mult necellarily have the molt perfect mode of Du- 
ration, which is eternal. Laſtly, the molt perfect Being cannot 
depend on any other for any degree of perfection, and thereto: e 
it cannot begin to be. 

Having demonſtrated the Eternitic of God, we now procede to 
explicate the ſame, ſo far as ſacred Philolophie gives us light and 
endence: For indeed without divine*ligit it 1s impoſſible tor 
mortal man, who is confined by Time , to contemplate immo:tal 
Eternitite. Have not many great errors had their origine from 
proud mens confining the Eternitie of God to the Laws of Time ? 
This is incomparably wel expreſſed by great Bradwardine, de Cauſa 
De, 1.2. c. 52. © Theſe things, faith he, of Erernitie T have more 
<copioſely diſcuſſed ; becaule Lrepute it the moſt. diſficult thing 
{for temporal man, who is always accuſtomed to meaſure things 


by the differences and laws of fluent Time, to mount up, above. 


{the differences of Time, to the contemplation of Eternitic ; which 


*1swithout mutabilitie or ſucceſſion. And then he gives us an 


ingenuous confeſſion, that this was his great error , when young 


and infected with Pelagian infuſions: <I, faith he, when | was. 


*50ung and ignorant of the Scriptures., and the power of God, 
'teing blinded with this ignorance, or rather borne blind , and 
*decetved with a falſe imagination, I conceited , that the Divine: 
*Knowlege and Wil was changed and otherwiſe diſpoſed by the 
*yiciſſitudes of Times, as human Knowlege and Wil. As to 
*{uch as ſuperficially read the Scriptures it may ſeem , that God 


*is this or that way variouſly affected , as men are. And this 
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*1pnorance I judge to be the cauſe , why ſome others like to me, . 


(thinke that God is: otherwiſe and otherwiſe diſpoſed intrinſe- 
*rally, &c. Therefore to cure theſe ignorances and errors about 
Eternitie we may conſider the following Propolitions. 

I, Prop. Eternitie cannot be meaſure by any differences or Laws 
ef Time, This Propoſition is laid down in expreſſe termes by 
Plato, Tim, pag. 37, where he largely demonſtrates, That no dif- 

| | | ferences 


Efternitie not 40? 
be meaſured by 
Temes - 
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- time, or any difference thereof is evident ; becauſe Time andal 


% 
v 


© hended by Eternitie we {tal explicate in what follows, 4. Prop. 


Re eee eee Re SS — 


Tia aay@>, a certain mobile Image of immobile Eternitie ; -yet ſo « 
that none of its differences can properly be aſcribed thereto. $0 Par. 
wen, pag. 141, Td wy unSaph waders perixy ye, The one Gul 
z20 way participates of time, as before. SO Pho Fudens, de Munks: 
ty aiay 5 v76 magenuaviey wdey, E78 minke, dAAK poror voyrma, If 
Eternitie there is nothing past, nothing future, &c. Thus Damaſeen, 
Orthod. Fid. I. 2. c. 3. may md agtapoy x). 76x x7 giom* wht 
5 6 Osds dei av, peAnoy 5 3) Satg 73 di” bx Yao Xeroy you, nl, 
Va Xe you, 5 PI} Xeavay moinThs, Whatever hath begunmng may nd 
turally have an end : but God only is ever exiſtent, yea rather abi 


ever : for he is not under time, but above time. And whereas ity | 


laid, That the Eternitie of God is oft in Scripture deſcribed by dife. . 
rences of time, we anſwer , That theſe are but metaphoric mods ' 
of ſpeech, wherein the Spirit of God, condeſcending to our nt- 
row capacities, deſcribes the eternal infinite duration -of Gpd by 
the difterences of time, yet ſo, as that he expreſſely declares, that 
they do not-properly agree to God, but are only aſſumed as hm. 
bolic Images of Gods Eternitie, which is Plato's own phralt 
And Bradwardine, 1.2. c. 51. gives us the reaſon of this Tranlk 
Zion : © The cauſe of this Tranſumtion is, becauſe we have not 
© word which properly ſignifies the ſtable manſion of Eternitt: 
© wherefore we are forced to transfer, by way of .ſimilitude, ol 
© temporal words, according to.certain temporal differences, to 
<Fternitie, and Gods coeternal intrinſec Acts. That neither 
God, nor any intrinſec A of God can be properly meaſured by 


Eternitie not to be meaſured by Time. Book, | 
ferences of Time, either future or paſt can be attributed to Eternitis, 
as before. It's true, he tels us, That God made time eixiza tayyrly. 


_ 


its differences are a variable, mutable , and diviſible meaſure; 
but the Eternal God and al his immanent Acts invariable, itt 
anutable, and indivifible. In Eternitie there is no diviſibilitic; 
no majoritie, or minoritie ; no prioritie, or poſterioritie ; 00a 
ceſſion, receſſion, or ſucceſſion ; no ſucceſſive difference of time; 
but one indiviſible, ſimple, permanent inſtant. Thus Suarez, Mt 
eaph. Diſp. 50. Se&. 3. pag. 639. proves, © That what is eterii 
* cannot, as to its own nature, admit the differences of paſt a 
« future, albeit, by reaſon of our imperfettion, we ſo ſpeak oli 
_< ſametimes. How far time and its differences may be compre 


2. Prop © 


 Ch.4. 4.3. Eternitie without beginning or end, © 81 
2, Prop. Eternitie is an interminable Duration, without beginning Eternitie with. 
or end, In Eternitie and al eternal Acts neither firſt or. laſt can 9 beginning 
be properly aſſigned, This interminable duration of Eternitie is ” 


| as 

ar. lively alluſtrated in ſacred Philoſophie by al thoſe deſcriptions 
God of God, whici make him to be-the firſt and the laſt, as Fſz. 41 4. 
T8 | & 44-6. & 48. 12. Rev. 1,8, 11, He being the Fir# Being, and 
o/” ſo without beginning ; and the Za#, as having no end. Thus the: , 
ene, Stoics held, that @ds aplagros ir yy afjonr@>, God 5s incorruptible 
1 and ingenerable, i.e. without beginning and end , as Laertivs, in 
ny Zeno. (1) That the Eternitie of God is without Beginzing, is - 
n4- evident by many Philoſophemes of Plato. As Phadrus, Pate 245. : 
oe | - agyhn 5 eyjonroy, A firit Principe has no beginning , but it gives be- 
ts} ginning to althings. So iN his Parmenides, pag. 141.. he proves, 
fe That the one God had no beginning , &C. as before. Thus Thales, 
(es / in Laertius : mgtofuTeloy of GyrTay tn ©46s* dfſponroy tyag, God 55 
flo the moFF ancient of Beings ;, becauſe without beginning. (2) That 
by the Eternitie of God ſhal have no erd, Plato allertes in his Phedo, 
bat | P47. 106. 5 F$bys ©x0s (oluar) fpu 5 SwrezrHs, xj aird 73. Ths Cwng 
lt &SC-, x) G71 dns aldyd]ey hs mgg. mdyraoy Gy eporaynlen unde 
i, Tols Smnavcy, But God, ſaith Socrates, the very Idea or Eſſence of 
ſk life, (as I judge) and if any thing be immortal, it is evident to al, 
ta that he cannot ceaſe to be. He makes the Soul to be immortal 
i: alſo ; but the Immortalitie of God, who is the original Idea and 
our F © Eſſence of life, to be of a more tranſcendent Nature, Tus in 
to his Timexs , he diſtinguiſheth between the Eternitie or Immorta- 
he litie of Angels and the human Soul, which have no end ; and the 
by Eternitic of God, which is abſolute, without beginning and end: 
Fl The Eternitie of God he makes to be, xedras, -xal' wr), dueniron- 
e; Tos xal' Imagtiy x} attiar 73 6vas, primary, abſo.ute, and independent 
n- as to al cauſa.itie , and therefore not communicable to the Crea- 
6; ture : but the Eternitie that belongs to the Creature is, x7! ysro- * 
a yl 4% ya, according to a participation of Being , 4. e. dependent 
Ie; on the pleaſure of God avreby]@ as that of Angels and rhe hu- 
Ie man Soul, which ſhal have no end, albeit they had beginning. 
nal The beſt of Creatures have but an half-Eternitie : albeit they 
2nd have no end, yet they had a beginning : They may be to everlaſt- 
fi ing, but are not from everlaſting, as God 1s, Pſal. go. 2. Beſides, 
Me the Eternitie of Creatures is not intrinſecal from a neceſlitic of 


Being, but dependent on the pleaſure of God. 
N n 3 Prop. 
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3. Prop. Eternitie is a meaſure mos ſimple, uniforme , abſolutely 


= and We ;ndeviſibie, witho:t the leaFt compoſition or ſucceſſion. (1) When we 
arts. : 


cal Eternitie a Meaſure , it mult not be underſtood p_ , © 
ther as to God, or the Creature ; becauſe every mcaſure formal- 
ly conſidered ſpeakes relation to the thing meaſured : but if the 
Creature never had been, God had been eternal. Neither can a 
meaſure formally conſidered be applied to God ; becauſe a mea- 
ſure is ever diſtinguiſhed from the thing meaſured ; but Eternitie 
is not diſtinguiſhed from God. Therefore when we cal Eternitie 
a Meaſure, it muſt be underſtood metaphorically, and according to 
our manner of ſpeech. (2) We ſay Eternitie is a ſimple uniforme 
meaſure : 4. e. without al parts, dviſibilitie, or ſucceſſion, The An- 
titheſis to this Theſis is maintained by Yorſtius and the Socinians, 
contrary to the Dictates both of facred and Platonic Philoſophie. 
Thus Plato, Tim, paz. 37. alſures us, That the parts of time IT 
WAS, and IT IS agree not to Eternitie ; becauſe theſe implie mo- 
tion and ſucceſſion ; but Eternitie is always 1mmutably the ſame , as 
before. The like Ariſtotle, Metaph, 1. 11. c. 4. where al ſucceſſion. 
is denied of Eternitie. Succeflion 1s either privatzve or poſitive : 
Privative ſucceſſion is between Being and not-being ; as mutation, 
corruption, or annihilation attendes the eſſence of things, which 
al Creatures are liable unto. Poſitive ſucceſſion is when things re- 
main not in their Being, without ſome mutation. The Eternitie 
of God is in neither of theſe regards ſucceſſive : Heraclitus's: 
Philoſopheme, That althings are in fluxe or ſucceſſion, and nothing 
permanent, is true of althings but God, who by reaſon of his Eter- 
nitie admits not of the leaſt ſucceſſion. This is implied in his. 
Name 7 am, Exod. 3. 14. aſſumed by our Lord, Foh. 8. 58. Yor- 
ſtius makes the Eternitie of God no other than an everlaſting du- 
ration, conſiſting of temporal parts and ſucceſſion, as time. And 
the Socinians follow him herein. But this blaſphemous Antitheſis. 
is generally impugned by the Orthodoxe , and that with invind- 
ble Arguments. As, (1) Eternitie was before al Time, and there-- 
fore cannot be compoſed of parts of time. (2) If Eternitie were 
a diviſible ſucceſſive meaſure, then the parts of which it is colt- 
poſed are either finite or infinite : They cannot be finite ; be- 
cauſe no infinite can be compoſed of finite parts : They cannot 
be infinite; becauſe then every part is as great as the whole :. 
for things infinite admit no degrees. (3) Eternitie is the ſame 
with God himſelf, and therefore admits of no parts, compoſition,. 
or ſucceſlion, as hereafter, 5. Prop. 4. Prop. 
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4. Prop. Albeit Eternitie be in it ſelf a ſimple, and indiviſible Du- tow Eternitie 
ration, yet it may be ſaid to coexiſte unto and comprehend al parts of coexifies to the 
time and things. Eternitie in it ſelf has neither ſucceſſion nor ex. 0475 of Time. 
zenſion ; yet it hasa permanence, according to which it is ſaid 
to coexiſte to althings, that fal under daily ſucceſlion. In this re- 
gard Plato cals Time, an Image of Eternitie, as al its parts and ſuc- 
ceſlions are comprehended thereby. For our Divines acknow- 
lege , that Time is contained in the meaſure of Eternitie, as the 
permanent fixed 73 yw, Inſtant of Eternitie coexſiſtes to al the 
difterences of time, and althings fucceding in time , not as toge- 
ther, but ſucceſſively as they exiſte. ' Thus the whole of Eternitie 
coexiltes to this day, as alſo to the next day, &c. Yet we may 
not ſay that Eternitie doth attemper it ſelf to the nature of things 
temporal, whiles it comprehendes and meafures the fame: For 
by meaſuring and comprehending things temporal , we only 
mean , that Eternitie doth coexiſte to them ; whereby Eternitie 
is not more attempered to the nature of time, than time, by co- 
exiſting to Eternitie , is attempered to the nature of Eternitie. 
Eternitie may be ſaid to contain ſucceſſive quantitie or the parts 
of Time, in the ſame manner as the Immenſitie of God contains the 
permanent quantitie of things. Now it is wel known, that the 
Immenſitie of God is not otherwiſe faid to contain permanent 
quantitie or Bodies, but as 1t coexiſtes or may coexiſte unto , yea 
infinitely excede al bodies , although moſt ſpatioſe : ſo in like 
manner the Eternitie of God cannot otherwiſe be ſaid to contain 
the ſucceſſive quantitie or duration of things, than as it 1s coexi- 
ſtent to althings as they exiſte, and tranſcendes al their durations, 
Not only things temporarie in their viciſſitudes coexifte to God 
and his Eternitie ; but alſo God and his Eternitie coexiſtes to 
them : which denomination implies no. viciſlitude in God , or in 
his Eternitie ; but only a viciſſitude of the things temporary, and 
their gradual ſucceſſion. It's true, as we have before proved, the 
differences of time pa## and futnre are repugnant to Eternitie, as 
to al intrinſec denomination : for in Eternitie there is nothing 
paFt or future, firſt or laFt : yet theſe differences are not repug- 
nant to Fternitie in regard of extrinſec denomination. For 1n 
the coexiſtence of God with things fluent and ſucceſſive , there 
is prioritie and poſterioritie, not in God, but in the things tem- 
porary. . The coexiſtence of things with God is other and other, 
or ſucceſſive , according to the vicifſirude of the things 3 and -_ 
Nan 2 y 


_ — 


by conſequence the coexiſtence of God with the Creatures ad- 


as if there were any new exiſtence of God with the Creatures, but 
only by reaſon of the new exiltence of the Creatures with God. 

Heb. 13-8 Hence Chriſt, in regard of his Eternitie, is ſaid to be, Heb. 13.8. 
The ſame yeſterday, and to day and for ever : 1.e. in regard of ex- 
trinſec denomination. ,, as he coexiſtes in one and the ſame uni- 
forme indiviſible Eternitie with things and differences of time, 
of ſucceſſive and diviſible duration. Thus. the Eternitie of God 
is faid to comprehend and meaſure al differences and ſucceilions 
of times and things. 

Eternitie a fiz- &. Prop. The Eternitie of God conſidered in its genuine Idea, tt 

6d Infiants but one immutable, permanent, fixed Inſtant. This in ſacred Philo- 
ſophie the name F77'M?, Fehovah, and I am, Exod. 3. 14. fully in- 
dicate. Thus alſo atey, according to its origination ,, primarily 
denotes, being derived from es! oy, ever-being, or exiſting. Whence 
God, who is Eternitie, is ſtiled by Plato and his Sectators , as: 3», 
ever-being. So alfo the Poets {tile their fictitious Gods aily i6yles; 
ever-Beings, 1n imitation of ſacred Philoſophie, which {tiles God, 


permanent, eternal Being, or an ever-ſtanding Now : For I AM, 
or HE 1s, the ſacred Characters of God , primarily belong to 


only belongs to Eternitie : 1. e. Eternitie 1s only one permanent 73 
1a.0r Now. Thus Plotinus (a great Sectator of Plato) Ennead. 3. 


plates Eternitie, ifav Colw wilzoay ts md Td, des macyry 3d na 
Tyuom * dana” & vur wp The, abs S Erve9v, dan dape wiyra' x 8 
yn: lp Tr8eg, otic ' frees, dnaa TG: duds, contemplating life 
permanent in the ſame ſtate, having the whole a ways preſent : but not 
now this, and anon that, but al together : neither now ſome one pat, 
and afterward ſome other, but an inarvifible end. Wherein. he de- 


interminable ſtate or fixed inſtant, without ſucceſſion. Whence he 


paTory Tegioylay, oc. Where, as in a point, althings are together, without 


concludes 
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mits of ſome kind of ſucceſſion as to externe denomination ; not. . 


Fehovab, and 8 &y, Who Am, thereby denoting, that he is a fixed,. 


Eternitie. Nothing can be ſaid Ir /s in a ſtri&t ſenſe as having,, 
a; Td &yar, a ſtanding permanent Being , as Plotinus phraſeth it, 
but what is eternal. So Plato, Tiw. pag. 37. faith, 7d ter, It is, 


l. 7. num. 2. pag. 327. He that contemplates al theſe things contenx-- 


Clares, that the Eternitie of God is one and the fame indiviſible,. 
immediately ſubjoins: ofoy W onueiy ps adylor yrav , x v107% His 


falling under any fluxe, but remaining there in the ſame inſtant, 1. e. init 
ſelf, without permutation or ſucceſſion of paFt. and future; And then he 


Ch.4. $+3- Eternitie a fixed Iuſbant. 
concludes with this deſcription of Eternitie :-5 $»u#re bd, ure Tra: 
d'or uorov 74T0, $50; Tyov 73 divar, my wh werebdnrnuy ts 73 Toa, 
ul # ad eras Bantbreu ictv 6 eiay. tyivdlar Tolywn i ofex 70 By. @ md 
dra Lol bus mace, x) Then; dbidoal@- narrayn mire Mi 3 Carols 
ger, That therefore which netther was, nor ſhal be, but only IS, having 
a fixed permanent Being, becauſe it ts neither changed for the future; 
wither by what ts pa$t, that is Eternitie. It is therefore about Be- 
mgin it ſelf, a life together total and ful, and every where altogether 
mthout diſtance. This 1s the Etermitie we inquire about. In theſe 
Platonic Philoſophemes about Eternitie we find theſe obſervables; 
(1) That Eternitie has no differences of time or ſucceſſion of 
parts, either paſt or future. (2) That it is but one only fixed 
permanent /s or Inſtant, (3) That it is in it ſelf total and ful, 
without diſtance of parts. Whence Eternitze is defined by Boe- 
thins, an interminable poſſeſſion of life total, perfeit, and al at once, 
It is rotah not in regard of parts, but as it includes the moſt per- 
fect negation of ſucceſſion. It is al at once, as it is but one fix- 
ed inſtant. Thus «ſti» Martyr, in Paren, cals it, 73 va ator 
y ameigglov , The eternal and infinite Now , or Inſtant. But here 


we mult diſtinguiſh 73 yu, 47 [7{#ant, into that which is perma- T3 yug, Nung, 
nt or fixed, and that which is fuent : Eternitie is not a fluent aliud eſt fans, 
Iffant, ſuch as they make to be in time, but 7wnc or inſtans ſtans, Aliud eſt fuenss 


a tanding fixed permanent Inſtant ; or , as Plotinus ſtiles it, 73 
thu is;, 4 ſtanding Being, without paſt or future , poſſeſſing al- 
tings at once, totally and perfectly, without the leaſt viciſſitude. 
Thus Bradwardine, de Cauſa Dez, 1.2. c. 50. pag. 830. © Hence it 
tevidently follows , that there is but one and the ſame :mmurable. . 
'Inf.art thoroughout al Eternitie ; and: that the whole of Etern'-- 
(tieis not more or greater than its Inſtant; nor the Inſtant of 
'Eternitie more ſimple or leſſe than it ; but that Eternitie and its 
{Inſtant are really one and the fame. 

But here, before we procede farther, we cannot, without vio- 
lence offered to the Lawsof Philoſophic Diſquilition, let paſſe un- 
cxamined the aſſaults, which learned ore, in his Divine Dia- 
logues, Dial. 1. S. 15. pag. 58. makes againſt this commun notion 
ofEternitie, That it 5s a permanent Td yus Or Inſtant at once. This 
Idea. of Gods Eternitie he clogges with theſe Contradictions : 
(1) That althings ſhon/d have been really and eſſentially with God 
from al Eternitie at once, and yet be borne in. time and ſucceſſion, This 
Objection is., as I conceive, fully anſwered in what nn. 

4. Prop. 


£ 
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4. Prop. To. which we may adde, that althings were preſent 
with God even before their exiſtence, not in the Dominicans no- 
tion, by reaſon of any real preſentialitie or coexiſtence to Gods 
Eternitte ,, but only by their intentional coexiſtence in the Di. 
vine Decree, -as Twiſſe has wel demonſtrated againſt the Dominz 
cans, Scientie Med. lib. 2. pag. 377, 400. (2) Learned More addes; 
That eternal Duration ſhould be at once, is alſo to me utterly uncon- 
cervable, and that one permanent inſtant ſhould be commen[urate 
rather equa! to al ſucceſſions of Ages. To which we anſwer, [1 
as before, That Eternitie is not a fluent, ſucceſſive Inſtant, but 
mul $508, 4 ſtanding Inftant, [2] That it is not a temporary, finite 
create Inſtant , but an eternal, infinite and increate Inſtant , and 
therefore every way commenſurate to al the ſucceſlions of Ages, 
But (3) headdes: Beſides, if the Duration of God be al at once, 
ſth no Agent attes but within the compaſſe of its own Duration , God 
muSt both create and deſtroy the World at once. Whence it ſeem 
smpoſſible, that eternal Duration ſhould be indiſtant to it ſelf, or with- 
out continuation of Intervals. To which it's anſwered , ['1] That 
this conſequence ſeems very inconſequent, and unworthy of 
learned a man, becauſe not ad idem: for Gods Eternitie , which 
he makes to be a ſucceſſive Duration, is really the ſame with his 
Eſſence ; but his Creation and Deſtruction of the World, as Atts 
ad extra , and in regard of their paſsive attingence , coincident 
with the Creature, fal under ſucceſsive Duration, and ſo cannot 
be ſimultaneous , or at once. [27] His Concluſion , That Gods 
eternal Duration cannot be without continuation- of Intervals, ſeems 
to me of very dangerous conſequence, and that which both Plato 
and Plotinus, whom he values, abhor, to ſay no worſe. But [3] 
to conclude, I grant, that the notion 1n/tant, as applied to Gods 
Eternitie, is. but metaphoric , and rather negative than poſitive, 
to exclude al manner of fuccefsion, or duration by intervals from 
God, as before. Hence, 

6. Prop. Eternitie has one and the ſame Idea with the Divme 
Eſſence. Eternitie is nothing elſe but the increate Duration of 
God, or God himſelf. Whence the Platoniſts ſtile God Werws: 
voy , ſupereternal', and imixeiye 54 marfr , tranſcendent Etermitie. 


And Plato's mind herein is incomparably wel explicated by Pl- 


tinus , Ennead. 3. L. 7. num. 1. pag. 325. What therefore muSt we 
Cal Etermitie ? Þ your ewTlu wolaey, the very intelligible Divine E. 
Jence, For ſeing we conceive of Eternitie as moſt venerand, there i 

f nothing 


; 
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1 Ch.4. 5.3. Eternitze the ſame with the Divine Eſſence. 


nothing more venerani than the intelligible Divine Efſence. So pag. 
126, 8 yag ol. 5,78 xbouOr 5 youT%s, &,vs aioy, KC. Again the intelt- 
be World and Etermitie comprehend m themſehues the ſame things. By 


the rntelligible World he means, according to Plaro, the ideal World, 


;,e; God as decreeing althings. So mum. 6. Ti ay Þy gyro, xafd 4 
viouer mdyTR, + 287 Mywu corey x} atStoy dver; What therefore 
nincipally ſhal that be, by which we ſay the whole drvine World  eter- 
ml and everlaſting ? Where he makes Eternitie to be the firft Di- 
vine Eſſence, as 1t connotes an interminable ſtate of Identitte and 
Life. For to perſevere in an- Identitie of Eſſence, with an abſo- 


hte and intrinſec neceſſitie, is the moſt noble and perfect mode of 


Duration , which differs more than generically from al other 
modes of Duration , and therefore molt proper to God , whoſe 
Fternitie is a permanent increated Duration. Yorftius and his. 
F&tators make the Eternitie of God to be an Accident, and drwe- 
ſnl ſucceſſive Duration : but this Plotinus refutes, num. 3. pag. 327. 


1 i Koler 5 ouvpbrfnxivar vouierr tiTEY, Ghciyy TH QUTe, KAN O# CuEIy ys 


$.if Cucryns, x Gun Cxeiyy, CCC. Neither trucly may we imagine, that 
Eternitie happens to that Drvine Nature extrinſecally and as an Ac- 
cident, but that it is in it, and of it, and together with it. For i 5 
anſidered as intimately united to and eſſentially one with the Divine 


I Natyre, Wherein he clearly proves, that Eternitie 1s not an. 


Accident, but the ſame with the Divine Eſſence. Which argu-- 


1 ment may be thus improved. (1) If Eternitie in God be an 
Accident, either it is cauſed by God, or not : if it be cauſed, then: 
7 It has a beginning, and ſo not Eternitie. If it be an Accident 


(ot cauſed by God, then it was cauſed by it ſelf, or without cauſe:: 
which are both abſurd. (2) If the Eternitie of God be an Ac- 


; Cident, then finite or infinite : Tr cannot be a finite Accident ; be- 
/ caſea finite duration cannot be commenſurate. to an infinite Be-. 
| lng. It cannot be an infinite Accident, becauſe then there would 


t& ſomewhat infinite beſides God. (3) It is apparent, that Erer- 

litie cannot be an Accident , if we conſider the very nature of 
Duration, which is not really diſtinct from the ſubje&t whereunto 
t belongs. For what-is Dration, but the perſevering of a thing. 
Nits exiſtence ? And in like manner Eternitie is nothing elſe but 


he increate,, permanent , adequate eſſential duration of God ;; 


which eſſentially includes al perfection of Eſſence, and conſe- 
quently al interne Acts of God , either as to Knowlege or Wil. 
In ſum, Eternitie is.the perfect duration of the Eſſence , Perfe- 


Ction,- 
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-Gods Immenſitie 


and Omnipre- 
ſence what. 


x Kings 8. 27» 


Pal. 139. 7, 8, 
H, I's 


Jer. 23. 23324» 


Gods Immenſitie and Omnipreſence what. Book ll, 


Qion, and Operations of God, as Suarez has wel demonſtrated, 
Metaph. Diſp. 50. Seit. 3. pag.638, 639, 

6.4. Next to Gods Eternitie follows his Immenſitie , or Omnz 
preſence, which denotes his preſence in althings, and al ſpaces; 
whereof we have lively notices both in Sacred and Platonic Phi- 
loſophie. As tor ſacred Philoſophie it gives us great illuſtrations 
of Gods Immenſitie and Ommpreſence, Thus, 1 Kings 8. 27, Be. 
held the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain thee. So Pſal. 139.7, 
Where ſhal I go from thy Spirit, or whither ſhal T flee from thy preſence? 
v. 8. If I aſcend up into Heaven, thou art there : if I make my bed in , 
Hel , behold thou art there, AMR RU, thou art there, 4. e, by thy 
immenſe omnipreſent Eſſence. Thencehe.addcs+-v. g. If Itake 
the wings of the morning , and awel in the utmeſi parts of the Sea : 
v. 10. Even there ſhal thy hand lead me, and thy right hand hold me. 
This is coherent with what precedes, and the ſenſe of the wholeis 
this : If I ſhould endeavor to flie from thy preſence even unto 
the utmoſt part of the World , yet muſt not thy hand of Provi- 
dence conduct me thither ? and cannot then the ſame hand ap. 
prehend me there , and correct my fooliſh infidelitie for conceit- 
10g that I could hide my ſelf from thy preſence ? The like Jer, 
23. 23, 24. Aml1 a God at hand, ſaith the Lord, and not a God afar 
off ? Can aiy hide himſelf in ſecret places, that I ſhal not ſee him, ſaith 
the Lord? aol not fil Heaven and Earth? God is ſaid to fil Hca- 
ven and Earth, by reaſon of the Immenſitie of his Eſſence. - For 


God being infinite as to his Eſſence and Perfection, muſt neceſſs- . 


rily alſo be infinite as to his Preſence ; ſo that his Eſſence cannot 
be limited by any finite ſpace. Thus Damaſeene, Orthod. Fid.. 1, 
C. 17. dmeeiyeawlov wi ty wiver is? 73 Ociov, yagyor By x, arthir 
Tiley, x Terre fubyor, 5 winds wit xeTaxiea tux ouior, There 
fore the Deitie only 1s free from circumſcription , exiſtent without prin- 
cipe, without end, comprehending althings, and yet comprehended by 
nothing. In that he ſaith, The Deitte only i free from circumſers 
pti0n, he hath diſcovered a truth , which the Ariſtotelean Scholes 
are unacquainted with : for albeit Angels and the human Soul 


are not circumſcribed by corporeous place, yet they are by their | 


Ubi, or defimtive ſpace, as Damaſcene demonſtrates. Thencec.19, 
he faith : #7: 3 & 73 dis wdrroy Miixny duryds, $1 Tis 5 Wd 
Moreover it belongs to the Deitie to diffuſe u ſelf through althing 
mmpermixtly, but nothing through it. This degree of Infinitie they 


cal Immenſitie , which is properly eſtimed by the regard it lu ! 


not 


b 


x 
4 
4 


; 
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not only to finite ſpace, but to al imaginarie ſpace. So that by 
Gods Immenſitie we underſtand the intimate preſence of his in- 
finite, indiviſible Eſſence in al ſpace , both real and imaginarie, 
attual and poſſible. Not that Gods Immenſitie is the ſame with 
ſpace, as Derodone in his Phyſics , and others would fain perſuade 
us; who make Gods Immenſitie no other than an infinite ſpace : 
and thence they ſuppoſe althings to be in ſpace, as they are in 
Gods Immenlitie. But what dangerous conſequences attend this 
Hypotheſis may appear from this, That it ſuppoſeth either that 
Gods Immenſitie 1s only an Accident or Mode diſtin& from God ; 
or, which is worſe, that althings formally and eſſentially exiſte in 
God, as in their proper ſpace or place, and ſo are not really di- 
ſtint from God ; which 1s little ſhort of blaſphemie. Some di- 
ſtinguiſh between the Immenſitie of God , and his Divine Pre- 
ſence; making his Immenſitie to be an abſolute proprietie, but 
his Preſence relative, as it relates to the Creature, But I ſee no 
neceſſitie of reſtraining Gods Preſence to the relation he has to 
his Creatures ; ſeing it is as infinite as his Eſſence, and ſo has 
reſpzct not only to finite, but alſo to infinite imaginarie ſpace, 
whether actual or poſſible. Neither doth Gods infinite Preſence 
ſpeak any actual or real habitude to any thing without himſelf : 
therefore we may eſtime it as abſolute as his Immenſitie , and 
not to be diſtinghiſhed therefrom, It's true, God is ſaid in ſa- 
cred Philoſophie to have his Throne in Heaven, as alſo in his ( hur- 
ches ; but this muſt be underſtood only of his glorioſe manifeſtation 
of himſelf, and gratioſe operations. So Damaſcene, Orthod. Fid. 1. 1. 
c. 16. atyelar 5 x) os Toro ayar' x, atyelar TonG- Og, tr0a Txdfn- 
a@&_n ubgyea wa yirdlaw wirds wh tyag Sia ndvloy duryas Sth- 
38, 1X nant weredidugs: ths 57% Wigytids , KT! Þ fhdgs Gilnfert- 
Tile, %) Pexlizly Pruzpir, God is ſaid to be in a place, and a place 
1s ſaid to be of God, where his. operation is manifeſt. For he diffuſeth 
himſelf thorough althings purely and without the. leaſt commixtion with 
them, and makes althings to. participate of his operation, according to 
their indigence and receptive capacitte. Whence he addes : aiyslar 
Tuyegty ©87 74rO, 6 mhioy. peri ay Ths ragytias x; Tis ydall0- 
e374, &c. Therefore that ts ſaid to be the place of God, which mosSt 
participates of his operation and Grace, Wherefore Heaven is ſaid to 
be his Throne ;, becauſe in it the Angels do his wil -- And the Church 
is ſaid to be the place of God, becauſe it is his Temple, &C. 
Oo 


The 
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Gods 1m The Immentiitie and infinite Preſence of God may be explica- 
demonfirated ted and demonſtrated by the Iniinitude of the Divine Eſſence. 
8:4 explicatid. For that which is infinite in its Being , mult neceſſarily be infi- 

nite in its Preſence: al termes and bounds as to piace or ſpace 
ariſe from the termes of Eſſence : that therefore which bath no 
te ms of Eſſence, can have no termes of Preſence, but mult be im- 
menle. Thus Plato, Leg.10. pag. 899. having proved, that there ts 
one infinite Being, by whom althings are diſpoſed and governed, he con- 
cludes, ©cav var main marle, that althings were ful of God that im- 
meriſe Being. SO Diogenes the Cynic neld : Wyyle yedg ry ©18 mapn, 
For althings are ſul of God;, therefore men ſhould be reverent, 

2. The Immenſitie and infinite Preſence of God may be ex- 
| plicated and demonſtrated by his abſolute Smplicitie. Thus Plato, 
- in his Parmenaes, pag. 138. s 0) wNTE when do, WATE FFYT: TUYN&- 

| yes By & Toru tor aSwaruTecey fſyiyregal me" pins x7 pipn, pits 
GAov eſytyrouWor, Olr' dex mot idy x) iy Top yiynouioor, Xaeav GA- 
adTle tir Wu md aid aerp5ciphuey, v7 ano uer, But that which 
neuther hath any parts, neither is a whole, much leſſe can it be, that 
it ſhou'd be confined to any place or (pace, either in regard of parts or 
whole. Therefore it neither chanzeth its place by going tnto any place, 
or by remaining in the ſame place ; or by being carried thither, new 
ther by being altered, Wherein he proves, That the one God 1s 
immenſe and infinite in his Preſence , becauſe he is preſent in al 
P/aces and ſpaces, not by parts, or as an whole compound Being 
bur by his ſſmple indiviſible Eflence. So Damaſcere, 1. 1. de Fiat, . 
Cc. 16. 6 & &y Od; dvaO- ay x, aatifanG, w Tiny wn tory © uros 
30 £au7s 1672 6 , Th wy] wupov » &) Vote T6 TavTa ON , euTds 
Eun: xov Th Tarr, God therejore being immaterial and not circumſeri- 
bed, is not im a place; for he 1s place to himſelf , filling althings , and 
yet above al, and contairins al, Whence he concludes : i5iov 5, 
#71 73 EGoy autpis By, GAWv Mas nevlays by , x) s pied o wige 
owd)inas Mayday, &>\' Gaov iy man, x; nov ate Td may, We muſt 
krow- that the Deitie 5s indiviſible , the whole totally exiſting every 
where, and not part in part corporally diſtrafted , bit the whole in al, 
and the whote above al. Thence Chryſippns the Stoic ſaid, That the moſt 
- ſimple and pure Reino, © x mgoT0Yy + Ondy Atyunmy nexoentiver Ne 
w diets. 2 Net Tf Coaov dnar)ay, x, evTaAY, %; Nats Ths Ys uTisy 
which alſo they firſt cal God, doth diffuſe himſelf throughout al bodies 
r the Air, and al (iving Creatures, and al Plants, and throughout the 
Eeth it ſelf, God is eſſentially and indiviſibly in al Beings and 
| ſpace; 
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ſpace ; albeit al Beings are not in God as in their proper ſpace ; 
as Derodone and others too boldly aſſert : For if althings are in 
God , as 1n their proper ſpace, how can we poſlibly avoid that 
blaſphemous conſequence of the Familiſtes, who make althings 
but particles of God ? Is it poſſible that any thing is or can be in 
God, which 1s not God ? If Gods Immenſttie be the fame with 
his Eſſence, as undoutedly it is, wil it not neceſſarily follow, that 
althings , by exiſting in Gods Immenſitie , exiſte alſo in God? I 
greatly vaine Derogoze's acumen in many philoſophic Contempla- 
tions ; but yet I find dangerous conſequences attending ſome of 
his Philoſophemes bordering on Theologie ; and therefore can- 
not but conceive my ſelf under an eſſential obligation to premo- . 
niſh young Students thereof. 

3. The Immenſitie and infinite Preſence of God may be ex- 
plicated and demonſtrated by the infinite power, and operations of 
God both attual and poſſible. This Argument Plato much 1nſiſtes 
on, proving, that God is an univerfal Spirit, who diffuſeth him- 
ſelf throughout the whole Univerſe, conſerving, fomenting, ani- 
mating and actuating althings. So Leg. 10. pag. 895. *Agytw 
eg KiVioewy TAY wy meaThu Eyre £m Wor lw v, & Kivetuers Louy 
7 url Kuy3ony; phos dyaſialugs #) wecsCuTarlw x) tegiicluy T here- 
fore the principe of al motions, and the fir#t motion , which 1s in thoſe 
things that are permanent, and thoſe things that move , 2s, as we must 
neceſſarily confeſſe, he that moves himſelf, and therefere the moSt ancient 
and excellent. Whence pag. $96. he concludes: Juylw $4 Jor- 
xaoay x, Eyorn3oap Us amaot Tis mayTy nivepors, SCC. God is a Soul 
univerſally ruling and dwelling in althings that are moved. Thus 
Damaſcene , Orthod. Fid, |, 1. c. 17. having demonſtrated , that 
Angels are confined to ſome ſpace, he addes: wbys yag O87 ice 73 
TU\tys, x71! Tauldy ertgyeir, For it 15 proper ſolely to God, to be pre- 
ſent every where, according to the ſame operation. And he explicates 
the mode of this divine Ubiquitie thus : 73 5 Ido navlays oy, x 
\aty 73 nav, mnarleys XAT Tauldy Sregieus Wwagy® WIT x amy 
eyes, But God exiſting every where and above every thing, worke's 
differently every where and according to the ſame , by one ſimple ope- 
ration. To draw forth the force of: this Argument ; Gods infi- 
nite Preſence and Immenſitie in althings actual and poſſible may 
be demonſtrated, (1) From his infinite Power'in creating al- 
things, that are or may be. For God being able to create 100000 


Worlds, 100000 times greater than this World , his Preſence 
Oo 2 muſt 


Cl 
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muſt be infinite; becauſe God workes by the Preſence of his 
Deus immedia- Eſſence : neither can he worke where he 1s not preſent. God 
re agitimmedi- workes al immediately, not only by the Inmmearation of his Virtue, 
atione non {0- bt alſo by the Immediation of his Eſſence. Ariſtotle , Phyſ. lib. 7. 
= virturisfed 71s us, that the mover and moved mult be togcther : and 
uppotit, : ; . 2 wa 2 Pine 

look as a particular cauſe is preſent with its particular cſi, 
ſo the univerſal cauſe with his univerſal efftect. Now God, the 
univerſal Cauſe of althings, hath no other way of Preſence with 
al cftects, but by his *ſſence: Hence that of Damaſcene , Orthod, 
Fid. l. 1. c.18. wdvla dmiye O48, © Tomo, EAA. QUoa, Alth:nigs are 
aiſtant from God, not as to plate, but nature: i.e, God, WO 18 1N- 
finitely diltant from his Creature as to Nature, is yet ever pre- 
ſent with it in regard cf the Omnipreſence of his Eflence. (2) 
Gods infinite Preſence is manifeited in the Conſervation of al- 
things: as the creatrix Eſſence was immediately preſent in ma- 
king althings, ſo the conſervatrix Elſence 1s immediately preſent 
in the ſupporting althings. (3) Gods infinite Preſence may be 
demonſtrated from his immediate actuating al ſecond Cauſes, as 

Suarez, Metaph. Diſput. 30. Sect. 7, 
Gods TcOMpre= F. 5. The Infinitude of the Divine Eſſence, Duration, and Pre. 
henſcoilite. Fence being diſcuſſed, we now are to procede to God Infinitude as 
to our Comprehenſion, or his Incomprehenſibilitie , whereof we find 
bright notices both in Sacred and- Platonic Philoſophie. Thus 
Job 11. 7,8,9. Fob 11.7, 8, 9. Canſt thou by ſearching find out God ? Canſt thou 
find out the Almighty to perfeion ? This Rhetoric interrogation 
implies a vehement Logic negation. Thence it follows : 1r « 4s 
hizh as Heaven , what canſt thou do ? dzeper than Hel , what cauſt 
thou know ? The meaſure thereof ts longer than the Earth, and 
Plal. 145. 3» broader than the Sea. So Pſal. 145. 3. Great u the Lord and great- 
ly to be praiſed, and his greatneſſe is unſearchable. Where he makes 
Chmprehen- the infinite magnitude of Gods Eſſence the cauſe of his Incom- 
dere propris Prehenlibilitie. For to comprehend an object is to apprehend it 
eſt attingere according to every made and reaſon as it is intelligible , thereby 
rem ſecundum to define it, or give termes and bounds to it : For a definition 1s 
+ - 2g mo- hut the boundary of an Eſſence : he that perfectly comprehends 
um & omnem |, | : . Joe NT in his 
rationem qua 414 defines a thing gives limits and bounds to that thing in ni 
res eſt cogno- intellect. Now that which has no bounds or termes of Eſtence, 
ſcibilis, &c. 4- can have no borthds or termes as to our comprehenſion or dett 
QuInAas. nition: Hence properly and ſtrictly God cannot be faid poſi- 
tively to comprehend himſelf, though zecarzvely this Attribute 
may 
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may be given to him, as he knows himſelf perfeftly. Whence 
that Hypotheſis of Derodoze and ſome others, who aflert, That 
God may be defined by himſelf, 1s too preſurntuous and daring ; ſe- 
ing al definitions give termes and limuts to the effences of things : 
whence if God cannot be limited , he cannot be defined : for 
termes: of definition follow termes of eſſence. Much leſſe can 
God be defined by a created intelle&t unto which al definitions 
refer, as before, Chap. 3. $. 2. - Thence it is ſaid of God, 1 Tim. 
6. 16. That he dwels in the light , which uo man can approche unto. 
The Divine Eſſence, by reaſon of its Imm-nlitie and Infinitude, 
is infinitely elevated in Splendor and Glorie , beyoy(Rthe capaci- 
tie of our finite intellect, Thus Plato held ,_God to be feguror, 
euidnrey x} appnroy, 4 Celeſtial l:7ht ineffable ,&c, So in Ins Ti- 
mans, pag. 28 & ip uv worThu x, nalies/Tih4 74 maylds fugeiv 76 
tpyor, x} Evegvla, &s mdvlas adwialor Abyar, and truely it 35 very dif- 
ficult to find out that Parent of the Univerſe : and when he is found 
out, to. declare what he is unto al, is a thing impoſſible. So 10 his 
Parmenides, pag. 134. "Ayvorev deg nuiv Rr x, euinrd T3 nandy 3 Gt, 
x) 78 dyabiy* x, medyla « Si) ws ifias Tas roas araubdrouP, 
Therefore Beautze it ſelf and Bonitie it ſelf is unkyown as tous, and 
al theje things which we eſtime Ideas, And more fuily , pag. 142. 
he thus ſpeakes: 81" 3youtterm agg, 58 Abyilar, 8S8 Sotdleran, 
«08 yardortla, 58S v1. array any akSarslar, Wherefore h: [| God] 
rs neither named, nor declared, nor conceived, nor kyowen, neither per- 
ceived by any of thoſe things that are, Which indeed are lively 
illuſtrations of the Incomprehenſibilitie of God. And that Par- 
mendes himſelf, (whoſe name Plaro afixeth to this his metaphy- 
ſic Dialogue ) had the like notices of Gods Incompreheniibilitte, 
ſeems probable, by what Zaertzs relates of elifſus his Scholar, 
who faid , es ©4867 pi Sy Saopairs 9), * pil yag Ever vari nfs, 
That men ſhould not attemt' to deſcrine God , becauſe there 1s no 
comprehenſive knowlege of him. This 1s wel exprelt by Damaſzeze, 
de Fide, L. 1. c. 4. &meegy &y 78 Yioy, x, crardnunloy, x 1470 poor 
81173 aa4TEANTloy i meta, x; Exarannilid, The Drwvintie therefore is 
infinite and incomprehenſibie;, and this only of bim ts comprehenſible, 
that he is infinite and incomprehenſible. SO-again, c. 13. he faith, 
That Gad hath given us a participation of his Bonitie , by producing 
us out of nothing , and inveſting us with a facultie of knowlege , yet 
Garte & 7 volng anrs peridorty, £705 £d% F yvenus © emma; avry* dduyt- 
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us participant of his Eſſence, ſo netther has he given to us the knowlege 
of his Efſence. For it us impoſſible that Nature [iuman? ſhou.d per. 
fettly krow that Nature which is infinitely above at. Whence he 
conciudes: 73 vatgioiov mus yrobiodlar; How can that which is 


 ſupereſſential be kyowen ? The like ne audes, c. 17. God, faith he, 


comprehendes althings , but is comprehend:d by nothing : wivoy yep 
2 erardhunlev, x; averey, a tdwv3s uvworkouier, auwrd 5 wovoy Eauny 
Stagnlindy , for he ſo.ely is incomprehenſible and infinite , knowen by 
none ; but he ſolely is the Contemplator of himſelf. 

But the more diſtinCtly to explicate and demonſtrate the 1y- 
comprehenſibilitie of God, we muſt conſider, that a thing is then ſaid 
to be comprehended , when 1t is perfectly knowen fo far as it is 
coonoſcible or tatelligible. For comprehenſive knowlege is that 
whereby the whole of an object, ſo far as 1t is intelligible, is 


knowen either titvely or diſcurſrvely. This manner of ſpeech 


is taken from the dimenlion of bodies, which are ſaid to be com- 


prehended , when their whole quantitie and extenſion is ſo cor: 


tained in another, as.that nothing of their quantitie is beyond the 
comprehenſion of the continent. Hence Zero and the Stoics his 
{cCtators called firſt Principes xataniines, Comprehenſions;, becauſe 
they fully and perfeftly comprehend al concluſions. Now that God 
15, as to al finite capacitie, incomprehenſzble is evident, (1) from the 
nature of Comprehenſion, which denotes an adequate perfect pene- 
tration and definition of a thing, as to al its efſential Differences, 
Predicates, Proprietics and Parts : But now God having no Genus 
or eſſential Difference cannot be defined, neither can his Eſſence be 
penetrated by any finite capacitie. (2) From the infinite diſpro- 
portion between a finite capacitie and the infinite Eſſence of God, All 
object is comprehended when it is underſtood by the intellect fo 
far as it is intelligible : now God being infinitely intelligible, is 
alſo infinitely diſtant from , and ſo not to be comprehended by a 
finite intelle&t. God, as he is of infinite Eſſence, ſo alſo of infinite 
cognoſcibilitie and truth : whence he 1s not comprehenſible by 
any but himſelf. (3) From the comparation of things intelligible. 
The more abſtra&t things are from mater, and remote from ſenſe, 
the more difficult to be underſtood. Thence Ariftor. 4 taph. 2. 
faith, That our IntelleCt is diſpoſed, Fes Ta. Th Quge parepurale, to- 
wards firſt Beings moſt manifeſt by Nature, as Bats towards the light : 
s.e things by how much the more pure and ſpirital they are, by 
ſo much thc more difficult to be underſtood. Thus Bradwardine, 


lib. 
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kh. 1. cap. 1. pag. 27. © If there be ſomcthing difficult to be fully 
<nnderſtood , and ſomething more dithcult , and ſomething yet 
«more difficult, and fo forward ; muſt there not be ſomething 
moſt cifficult to be underitood , which is God ? For as in Mathe- 
6 matic Concluſions, ſo in the Creatures, the later is more difficult 
(than the precedent, but nothing molt difficult to be underſtood, 
but God : which his lImm.: nt'tic and Infinitic both extenſive and 
©;ntenſive clearly demonitrate. {4) From the Operations and Provi- 
dence of God. How little doth the molt ſagacious Pnloſopher under- 
ſtand, much lefie comprehend of the Work.s and Providence of 
God 2 How impoſſibie then is it for poor moita!s to comprehend 


ble are his judgements, and his wayes paſt finding out ! And if Gods 
workes, which are finite and ſo bear fome proportion to onr un- 
derſtanding, are ſo unſearchable, how unſearchable then is his E£ 
ſence? (5) From our ignorance and incomprehenſion of the leaſt 
things in Nature. Alas! how little do we know of the leaſt of 
Beings ? Is not our ignorance much more than onr knowlege in 
the commun products of Nature ? How little then mult we needs 
know of rhe God of Nature ? This Argument is incomparably wel 
improved: by Bradwardie , |. 1. c. 1. pag. 27. againſt the prond 
Philoſophers of his Age,preſuming they could by their reaſon give 
an exact model of the divine D-crees and Operations ; whom 
he thus ſeriouſly derides : © Prethee, O Philoſopher, tel me, what 
<doeſt thou fully know ? I fuppoſe thou darelt not ſay the leaft 
Creature. I know , thou doeſt not perfectly know the leaſt 
*Atome in the Sun, the leaft duſt of the Earth, nor the leaft drop 
*of water. For in every corpuſcule there are infinite fignres 11 
*near, ſuperficial, and corporal, &c. Thence he concludes thus : 
If therefore thou knowelt not the leaſt things, yea thon art 
(infinitely ignorant of more than thou knoweſt, how canſt*thon 
(fully know the greateſt Being ? Preſume not , but acknowlege 
*thy ſelf to be a man, and that thou art infinitely ignorant of 
©more of God than thou knowe!lt. So Aqumas, cortra Gent, lib.1, 
cap. 3. proves from our ignorance of things ſenlible , how igno- 
rant we are of the ſupreme Being. (6) From the m:itable varia- 
ble nature of human Knowlege. In thoſe things whereof we con- 
ceive we know moſt , how much are we contradicted by others, 
who are as confident of their Antitheſrs, as we are of our Hypothe- 


fis ? Yea, how oft do we contradict onr ſelves , and that inthofe 
very 
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very things, . wherein we thought our knowlege wel grounded? 
And if our comprehenſion in things natural be ſo ſuperficial, ya- 
riable, and contradictory, how muci more is it ſuch in the com- 
prehenſion of God? That God is incomprehenſible as to any 
created intellect, albeit ſupernaturally elevated , ſce Suarez, Me- 
taph. Diſput. 30. Seth, 12, pag. 118, 

Although man cannot attain to a comprehenſive Knowlege of the 
incomprehenſible God, yet an apprehenſive Knowlege he 1s capable 
of. For the Infinitude and Incompreheniibilitie of God hinders 


not, but that he may be apprehended by a finite underſtanding, , 


ſo far as he reveles himſelf in his word or workes. It's true , al 
knowlege implies ſome proportion between the object knowen 
and the apprehenſive facultie : and to ſpeak ſtrictly there is no 
proper proportion between an infinite object and a finite ſubject; 
yet ſuch 1s the condeſcendence of the infinite God, as that he has 
not left us without ſome means, both natural and ſupernatural, 
which have an {ative proportion to himſelf , whereby we are en- 
abled, as by ſo many gradations, to aſcend up to the knowlege of 
himſelf. And we find not only in ſacred Philoſophie, but alſo in 
Plato many good rules to conduct us in our inquiries after and 
contemplations of the incomprehenſible God. 

I. Plato ſeverely prohibits al his Seftators the entertaining any 
fabuloſe Poetic figments of God, whereby he is transformed into va- 
rious ſhapes and formes, according to the proud daring concelts 
of men. Thus Tlato, Repub. 2. pag. 377. condemnes Heſiod and 
Homer for thoſe Fables they coined touching the Gods : and then 
tels us what thoſe Fables were : Jray eix4Cy Tis xaxd; volas mi 
abyy att ©tay 76 x, ugway , ofev cio, KC. When any one doth in- 
portunely and wickedly forge and repreſent the nature of the Gods , and 
Heroes \ neither doth duely deſcribe them as they are : juSt as a Pa 
ter, who without the lea$t refſemblance paintes thoſe things which he m- 
tendes to imitate. Thence he procedes to aggravate the.crime of 
thoſe, who coin ſuch unworthy Fables of God: Ne@roy, 73 piyivor 5 
a A ueryifby LoIG 5 cimay. 8 x2a6; iitoals, Kc. Firſt truely, 
the greateſt lie 1s in the greateſt maters : whereof Heſiod #5 the Author, 
who feignes ſuch falſe ſtories of Heaven, &c. He makes Heſiod's 
Fables about the Gods to be of the blackeſt guilt ; becauſe in 
the greateſt maters. Thence he concludes, in the end of this b.2. 
pag. 383. thus: eAlbeit therefore we may commend many things of 
Homer, yet this we do not commend , that he feigned ſuch things of 

Jupiter-- 
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Jupiter---- When therefore ſuch things are ſpoken of the Gods, let us 
be filled with indignation, and baniſh the Poets : 598 Th; S1Snoxdacs 
doo Gs warbelg xont% 5 riuw, & winauo nulr of puanxes, F60- 
rifdig 76 x, Ie yiyuey, xalicor arleuny crvrficey oforre , Net 
ther let us permit the Profeſſors of Learning to make uſe of ſuch fabu- 
loſe Poets for the mſtrutting of Touth : If truely the Magittrates of 
the Citie be religioſe and dzvine, they wil, ſo far as men may, take care 
hereof for us. An excellent Law for the expelling al fabuloſs 
Poets. Thus 1n the 12 Tables it's reckoned as one of Rom:lus's 
Laws : That men believe not the Fables 7 the Gods, Laertins re- 
lates of Pythagoras, © That deſcending down to Hel, he ſaw He- 
© fod's Soul bound to a brazen Pillar making a lamentable noiſe ; 
*and Homer's Soul hanging on a Tree , with Serpents about it, 
© for thoſe things which they feigned of the Gods. And Zene- 
phanes Colephonius writ againſt Homer and Hefiod, deriding them for 
their Fables of the Gods. So much did the wiſer Heathens abo- 
minate thoſe fabuloſe narrations of God. It was a great Saying 
of Bias; mentioned by Laertins, afts @tay aye as digi , Speak, of 
God as he 15. 

2, Plato forbids al curioſitie in our inquiries about God, Tins Again Curie- 
Repub. 6. pag. 506. having undertaken to diſcourſe of God, un. ##e 7 our in- 
der the notion of the chiefe## Good, he gives a caution, that we be £7 _ 
not too curioſe in prying into the incomprehenſible things of God, * 

Doeſt thou, ſaith he, conceive it conſentaneous, that any diſcourſe of a 
thing whereof he us ignorant ? No ſurely, ſo far as he us ignorant. 
Doeſt thou not know , that opinions without ſcience are baſe ; of which 
opimions the beFt are truly blind ? Doeſt thou judge, that they who-opine, 
or meaſure things by their own opinions, without underſtanding, differ 
ay thing from thoſe who being blind yet conceit they go in a right path ? 
vo ſurely. Bins tyev aigea Fedor , TURARTE 3} GhOALA , $500 way” 
ZhNey axgey part 76 x) xa; Wilt thou therefore contemplate baſe, 
blind, and obiique opinions (of God) when thou mayſt hear clear and 
excellent diſcourſes from others ? An excellent rule for the confine- 
ment of .our notions and contemplations touching God to facred 
Revelations. - Then he addes in Socrates's name: But truely, as 
for me, I am no way fit for this ſo great an affair, [namely to dif 
courſe of the chiefeſt Good? and therefore left going beyond my ea- 
pacitie I ſhould come ſhort of what I aime: at , and make my ſelf '1- 
diculous, I again and again tremble at my take. But , bleſſed Sirs, 
what that chiefeſt Good 15, let us now let paſſe :. for the Majeſtic here- 
P P - 


of, 
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of, believe me, greatly trarſcendes the termes of our kyowlege + but let 
145 now conſider what are the effects of this chiefest Good , which have 
met ſimilitude to his nature. Whcrein Secr ates windes off his Audi 
tors from the curioſe prying. mto the Nature of God , and ex- 
hortes them rathes to contempiate God in his cffe&s, ſpecially: 
ſuch as partake moſt of the Divine Nature. Thence he addes: 
Berohulw av but 7s Swe eThy SmIGrar x, vans notion, AndT 
wiſh 1 were 6apable of unjulding, and you of receiving ſo: great a My- 
ſteric, that ye meoht percerve not only fone ff eb#s and 1fnes, but alſo the 
nature of the Parent : 4. e. God himſelf, What an excellent re- 
medie doth Plate here afford us againſt al preſumtuoſe and daring 
Magnitudinem 1nquifition into the Nature and Secrets of God ? Indeed he that 
De1 qui ſe pu- attemts to comprehend the Divine Eflence and its magnitnde, 
tar noſſe ml oth but diminiſh it, and confornd himſelf: no one conceives 
Were Aright of God, but-he that conceives him to be incomprehenſible. 
nonnovit. 24;- Plato gives us good advice, that the Nature and Secretsof God 
nit. Felix ovght tobe held in a Myſterie , farther than he reveles himſelf, 
How ſoon are volatile and curiofe Wits unhinged' by the wingy' 
Myſteries of the Divine Eſſence ? He that indulgeth his curioſitte 
herein, doth but thruſt himſelf into a Labyrinth, out of which he 
can never extricate himſelf. The Socratic modeſtte .is very be- | 
coming Chriſtians , not to.dive into the Myfteries of the Deitie, 
_ farther than he hath diſcovered himſelf in his workes or word. 
He that affectes to be a curiofe Scrutator of the Divine Majcftie 
ſhat ſoon be ſwallowed up by hisGlorie. . And how many have 
loſt their Religion and Devotion, 'by a. ſeeming relipgtoſe andde- 
vote: prying imto the Secrets of God ? It was opportunely fait 
of that ſerious Chriſtian, who , being by a curioſe. Wit in way of 
derifion, demanded, What God dzd before the World was made ? I& 
Phied, He made Heals for curroſe Wits, who buffe thonfelves abont ſuch 
wer queſtions. And indecd fact as now indalge their curroſie 
wn fuch frigid jejuneſpecnlations about God, fhaFone day, to thetf 
dreadful torment ,; feel and know how mach hetter it had been 
{br them, with @ learned pious ignorance , to paſſe by the incom- 
prehenſible Secrets:of God, than by a prond blaſphemous ignorant 
curiofitie to dive into them. Eaſthy, what profit is it to uſe: th 
riofe conjectures in thoſe things, which tranfcend al human cot 
jeures.* To conchude;. as for 'owr contemplations about the Df- 
vine Perfe&tions.of God, we have a pood caution given us by Ns 
SIE1X91, TS Imes; ll moxerge pier Be not cnriofely-inquifiteve —_ 
| the 
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the mode. To which we may adde that of Plato, v3 $ owpegrery fo: 


: prev, to be modeſtly and temperately wiſe, ws to be greatly wiſe. Which 
agrees with ſacred Philoſophie , Rom. 12. 3. gegen 6s 7) 00; Rom, 
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3. Plato in{truftes us, That the leaf} notices of God and his Di- The leaft notice 


vine Perfettrons ought to be of great moment and eftimt with ns. So 9 God of great 


in his EY 107. by an alluſion taken from Painters he il- 799% 


luſtrates this Hypotheſis thus : When Painters draw the Piltares of 
the Gods, &c. we thinke it ſufficient if they give us but any darke repre- 
ſentation of them, neither do we being un:kalful amimadvert with 4 cen- 
forions eye on their worke ;, but re## abundantly ſatufied im what repre- 
ſentation they give us. But when they come to draw our own pilture, 
or the pittnre of any that belong to us, we more ſeverely animadvert 
#nd cenſure them, if they erre in the leaSt point. The ſamets to be 
obſerved in the explication of theſe things, 371 Ta i tegvia x, Yea. 
Eyeray of, cungus tixira niybley Ta 3 IrnTe x) 7 anlgariINE &- 
rbas iferdCowp, &c, When we diſcourſe of things celeſtial and ds- 
vine, we thinks our ſelves abundantly ſatisfied, if there be the leaFF evs- 
dence brought for the explication- of their nature ;, but on the contrary 
in owr examens of things mortal and human, we are wont to uſe greater, 
diligence. Wherefore if thoſe things, which we are now about ta diſ- 
corrſe of, be not ſo exattly, as their dignitie requires, repreſented by us, 
you'l pardon us, An excellent preface to a diſcourſe' of things di- 
vin? touching God, which Plato is here entering on; Hence, 


4. Plato advifeth us not to expett or deſire farther diſcoveries of, Al wotices of 
God by Divine 


Rewve lati ON. _ 


fed than his own revelation and illumination fhal afford to us. So1n 
is Trmens, pag. 29. uiurnor as 6 nbyor, tus T6 01 xe]ai, guory 
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or wndty Er wes Cnreiy , It muSt be remembred both by me that 
ſpeak.,,and by you who are Fuages of my diſcourſes, that we have but 
hmmar NN ature, ard therefore if we can but attain unto ſome Orienta 

Tradition or probable relation of theſe things, [touching God, &c.] 
We may not inquire farther about them. That by his eixi7e wiley 
wemuſt nnderſtand ſome Oriental Judaic Tradition originally of 
divine revelation, I thinke, wil appear evident to any that. conlſl- 
ders the uſe of this phraſe in Plato. Indeed in our contemplati- 


ons and diſcourſes of God it is neither profitable nor ſafe to pro- - 


ecdefurther than divine Revelation and Illumination ſhal conduC@t, 
vs. Neither need we'be aſhamed to be ignorant of ſuch Secrets 
of God, the humble ignorance of which argues more ſolid _ 
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lege, than curioſe and vain ſpeculations thereof. Theſe are the 

bett bounds for our inquiries about God, not only to follow God 
learning, but alſo to leave off inquiring when and where God 

leaves off to teach : as we may not neglect what God has reveled 

of himſelf, ſo we may not fearch into what God has kept ſecret: 

for as the former argues too much ſloth and ingratitude, ſo the 

later too much pride and curiolitie. It was a great Saying of 

Auguſtin : We may ſafely follow Scripture, whigh as an indulgent mo. 

ther goes ſoftly, that ſle may not go beyond our infirmitie. A belie- 

ving ignorance in things not reveled about God is much better 

than a raſh ſcience. Al natural reaſon and inveſtigation about 

— God, ought to foilow not precede faith. Hence, 

The Gradatzon 5. Plato informes us, That our aſcent in the contemplation of God 
aſcent t9 rtt be by the ſame degrees, by which he deſcendes to us", either in his 
E workes or words, Thus Repub. 6: pag. 509, &c. heinformes us, 

© That it is above al human capacitie to comprehend the Majeſtie 

© of t1e chiefeſt Good, as it is in its inacceſſible ſplendor , yet we 

© may aſcend thereto by certain &:þ«Jso: Or inarafialus;, Gra ts 

© or degrees: which Grades of Aſcent mult be taken from Gods 

© Grades or degrees of Deſcent unto us ; that ſo we may, by a cer- 

© tain Analogie and ſimilitude, aſcend up to the knowlege of God, 

©ſo far as it is poſſible for man. Yet he gives us this needful 

caution, That we muZt ſpeake ſoberly of theſe ſo great Myſteries, and. 

take heed that we aſcribe not xiÞSnn@&- ToxOr 4 ſpurious birth to the, 

Parent of the Univerſe. The grades or degrees whereby God de- 

ſcendes to us, and we afcend to him are either natural or ſuper- 

Natural Grades: natural. 1.. The natural! Grades or Degrees, whereby God de- 
of knowins ſcendes down to us, and we aſcend up to him, are al the Efef:, 
6 Produits and Workes of God, with al their Virtues, Efficaces, Or- 
ders, Varieties, and al manner of Perfeftions. So Plato, Repub.6. 

treating largely of Gods Cauſalitie , he faith, 41 natural Cauſes 

and. Effeds are but Tgya, Snptrgyiuale, 41d Ixyever, Workss, Artif 

ces, and Children of God the great Parent of the Univerſe, whereby 

we may aſcend up to- the knowlege of God. This is. more na- 

Rom.1, x9,20, tively and clearly laid down in ſacred Philoſophie, as Rom. 1. 19, 
20. where he ſaith, the v»ſeble workss of God,. as fo many aſcents, 

lead vs. up-to the contemplation of the viſible perfetions.of 

God, ſpceially his eternal power and Godhead. That there is a na- 

tural knowlege of God gained by the Book of Nature is moſt 

evident, albeit the Socinians, to. ſerve their Hypotheſts, wy "rs 
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This natural knowlege of God is either ſite or acquiſite. So 
Dion Pruſeenſss ſaid, that our vavandiy, perſuaſion of God was ei- 
ther 5nzate, Or &2ix]uTor, acquiſite. OUr wſete and innate knowlege of 
Godconſfiſtes 1n thoſe commun notices of God, both ſpeculative 
and practic , which are impreſſed on the Conſcience. Our ac- 
quifite natural kyowlege of God is that which is. gained by actual 
comparation aud diſcourſe from the workes of Sod. This ac- 
quilite knowlege may, according to the diſtribution of that ſpu- 
rious Dionyſins, (who was indeed-a great Platoniſt ) cap..2. de 
Myſ?. Theolog. be acquired and promoved three ways :. by way. of 
Cauſalitie, by way of Enunence, by way of Negation. 


ZOT 


. {1.) By wayeof Casſalttie , when by the Effetts of God , which x. py way of 
are either little /mages, or at lealt Y*/#17ia, Footſteps of God , we Cauſalitie. 


mount up to the knowlege and contemplation of God, the ori- 
ginal Parent or firſt Cauſe of al. For indeed the effect carries 
with it the ſignature, imprelle, and reſſemblance of its Cauſe ; as 
you frequently ſee the Parents complexion or conditions in the 


Child. Thus Plato , Repub. 6. pag. 507. having. laid down this 


preface, that it was impoſſible to comprehend}, yea'to apprehend- 
any thing of the Divine Majeſtie in himſelf, he tels us, That he 
would inquire after him in his off-ſpring or effetts : and then he addes : 
webiids wid Tor winrn itandliou vues ater, xifinncy Smodihhs 
Abyor 9% Toxu, but take heed left I ſhould againi# my wil give you 4. 
ſpurious Idea of the Child of thi: great. Parent.. He ſpeakes in the 


language of Aratus, cited by Paul, Ad. 17, 28. we are al his off- a&; 19.28: 


ſoring ;, and applies this notionto al lower goods, which he makes. 
to. be the off ſpring or iſſue of the chiefeſt Good ; and therefore. 
by them we aſcend up to the contemplation of their Parent. So: 
Damaſeene, Orthod. Fid, l. 1. c. 15. 76 3 xeTagalixa; A&ybulua, ws: 
aris 3s adyTwey xamwyogaru' ws yag ar wiyray off Gvroy x: 
mdons Solas, x &v niyalas, x, Soie, But thoſe things that are ſpoken. 
of God? affirmatively, are predicated of him as the cauſe of althings.. 
And he addes : waaney 5 &  Tiyrwrigar x; mhuoiatorray wins: 
neorigns Iropadieelar* TiuOTEC; 5 Th advan, But be ſhal be more 
properly named from things more excellent and more akin to. himſelf : 
now thinos immaterial are-more excellent, Wherein he inſtructes us, 
(:) That our affirmative notices of God are chiefly drawen from 
his. effets. (2) That among his effeCts thoſe give us the moſt 
lively Ideas of God , which are moſt excellent and akin to him ; 
namely things immaterial, as the human Soul, &c. God ſo ma- 


nifeltes. 


JO "By way of Emmence.  BooklIL 
nifeſtes himſelf in the whole opifice of che Univerſe, that we can 
no ſooner open our eyes, but may behold the gioriole ldeas of his 
Divine Wiſdome , Power, and Goodneſle : which ever way we 
'turne our eye, there ſhines forth ſome ray of the Divinitie. What 
is the whole Univerſe, but a vitible Map or Picture of the inviſk 
ble Deitie ? Is not the Creators Name written in golden Chara- 
ers on every page of the Book of Nature ? It's true, ſome want 
eyes to-ſee and read their Creators Name 1n the Book of Nature, 
but it follows not hence, that- there is no natural knowlege of 
God, as the Socinians would needs perſuade us: For that a thing 
be called natural, it is not neceſſary, that it be actually in al men; 
but it ſuſficeth if it may be derived from a natural principe : be- 

. . cauſe ſome men are blind, we may not thence conclude, that ſight 
is not-natural to a man. | = 
2. By way of (2) Another natural grade or way of knowing God is by way 
Fminencts of Eminence, Theſe Notices of God by way of Eminence -are belt 
when compoſed both of Afﬀirmatives and Negatives, as alſo of 
termes molt ſimple. Thus Damaſcene, Orthodox. Fid. l. 1. c;15; 
eyauxuldry 5 xf 3E dupoty Gundpern* ofoy 1 Satgror© foln, y Vip 
$:@- 966715, 4 Scope @ deyh, x 74 Tuanre, The ſweeteſt notion 
Z God us that complexion of both | Affirmatives and Negatives] ar 
upereſſential Bfſence, ſuperdivine Diviitie, ſupercanſal Cauſe, and the 
hhe, When we ſee any perfection in the Creature, we attribute 
the fame to God in a more eminent degree and manner, And 
here we are toremember, that the more general notions of crea- 
ted perfections, albeit they are more imperfect as belonging to 
the Creature, yet they are more properly attributed to God, than 
more ſpecial notions; becauſe the former are more abſtract and 
ſimple, the later more concrete and compoſite : For by how much 
the higher we afcend to the generic notions of things, by ſo nick 
the more. ſimple our notions are. Hence it is, that Kmowlepe is 
more properly aſcribed to God, than Senſe or Reaſon ; becauſe it 
is more generic and ſimple : fo Life, than Yegetation ; Spirit, than 
Soul : hence alſo 93 3, Being, as Fehovah which denotes the ſame; . 
are the moſt proper Names we can give God; becauſe the moſt 
generic and ſimple notions. And the reaſon of the whole is this: 
Seing the Divine Eſſence is more aptly and familiarly expreſſed 
by Abnegation or Remotion, than by Affirmation, hence it follows, 
that by how much the more coficrete and ſpecial our notions are, 
by ſo much the leſle. they agree to God ; and on the contrary, 


by 
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Ch.4. $5. By way of Remotion, Oc. 6 
by how much the more ſimple and general they are, by fo mach; 


the more they agree to God; becauſe they are by ſo much the 
more remote from the imperfections of the Creature, as Twſſe, 


Scient, med. pag. 309. Hence, 


JOZ 


(3) Tie beſt natural way or degree of knowing God 1s by Ne- 3. By way of 
ation Or Remotion : for the Divine Eſſence , by reaſon of its Im- Kemotzon. X 


Cendele and Infinitude, exceding al the 1deas or notions our In- 
rellect can forme of it, cannot better be apprehended, than by 
removing al imperfections from it. So Aquinas, Sum. 1. Queſt, 
ro. Art, 1. © Fhings ſimple are beſt defined by Negation; not as 
*;f negation were eſſentiat to them , but becauſe onr Intellect, 
which firlt apprehendes things compoſite, cannot arrive to the 
*cognition of things {tmple , but by the remotion of at compoſi- 
«tion. The fame he more fully explicates, comtra Gent. I. 1. c. 14. 
«In the confideration of the Divine Efſence the way of Remotion 
*is chiefly to be uſed : for the Divine Eſſence, 'by->reafon of its 
©Immenſitie, excedes al forme that our Intellef can attain unto; 


*wherefore we cannot apprehend it, by knowing what it is ; but 


*we have ſome notices thereof, by knowing what it is not. For 
*we by fo much the more draw near to the knowlkege of God: , by 
*how much the more we can by our Intellef&t remove imperfe- 
«tions from God : for we by fo much the more perfeftly know 
*every thing, by how much the more fully we contemplate its 
«differences from other things: for every thing has in it felF its. 
tproper eſſence, whereby it 1s diſtinguiſhed from al other things, 
©But becauſe in the confideration of the Divine Eſſence we can- 
©not conceive what it is, or its Gerzs, nor its diftintion from 
© other things by affirmative differences, it ts therefore neceſſary, 
*that we conceive of it by [negative differences. Indeed the 
moſt ſimpte, fpirital, divine, and excellent things are beſt ſet forth 
by negatives. Hence God himfelf is beſt expreſſed and appre- 
hended by way of negation. We know rather what he is nor, 
than what he is. | 

2, The ſupernatural grades or degr 


ces whereby God defcendes 12 ſypmrnarural 


to us, and we aſcend to hint are either Gractoſe or Glorious; (1) Grades whereby 
The grades of Grace whereby we aſcend up to God are either ob- 7? aſcend. up to 


jeftive or ſubjeive. [[1] The ſnpernatural objeftive grades of God. 


Grace are either Tl or complexe. (1) The ſomple objettive grade , (;,;- 


of Grace, whereby we afcend up to God and the contemplation 


ef bim, is Chr:#, the Mediator, who is the efſentral Glafle, where- 
| in. 


2 Cor. 4- 4+ 


Col. I. 15+ 


Heb. I. 3+ 


2. The Scri- 
ature. 


x Cor. 13+ 12» 


Gr Acts 


<GloYtts 


304 The ſupernat.Grades whereby we aſcend up to God. Book II, 


in al the Glorie of the Deitie is moit 1<ſplendcut, as 2 Cur, 3.18, 
He 1s the mage of God, 2 Cor. 4. 4. cixay 477 1hage 16 an expreſſe 


; reſſemblance or imitamen of an exemplar , according to its forme or 


kind ; and ſo it differs from Yejizzeum, or a Footſtep , which gives 


* only ſome darke notices of a thing, by its cauſalitic. There are 


ſome veſtigia or footſteps of God impreſled on the ſenſible world; 
yea an accidental Image of God on tne renewed Soul ; but Chriſt 
1s al eſſential Image of God, in whom al the inviſibile perfeCions 
of God become viſible to an eye-of faith. Thence he is ſaid to 
be, Col. 1. 15. the mage of the inviſible God: 3. 6, God who is invi- 
ſible in himſelf becomes viſible in his Son. Whence alſo he is 
ſtiled, Heb. 1. 3. the effulgence of bis glorie, and charatter of his per- 
ſon. 'Aneiyacua, 1S wiyy wats, the ſplendor or effulgence of the Sun 
communicated in and by its rayes, ſpecially as they fal on a cloud, 
and ſo make aegiaiGOr, Parelins, or a reflexe image of the Sun, which 
ſeems to be another Sun : ſo Chriſt he is the Parelins or reflexe 
Image of God, who 1s in himſelf a Light inacceſſible and ful of Gl. 
xie, as 1 Tim.6. 16.. Thence it is added : andthe charatter of hi 
perſon : yaggxlily notes an Effigies or expreſſe figure engraven , Or 
preſſed : Al the Divine Attributes and Perfections of God are 
impreſſed or engraven on Chriſt's human Nature, in legible and 
golden CharaRters : whence he is ſtiled Emmanuel God with us, He 
1s indeed the golden Arke wherein the Delitie lies couched ; a vi- 
{ible Image of the inviſible Deitie : whoſe mediatorie Offices and 
Relations ſeem imperfectly expreſſed m Plato's Demons, of which 
before. (2) The complexe objettive grades of our aſcent np to 
God are al divine Words or Revelations, both preceptive and promiſe 
ſrve , whereby the Divine Nature and Wil is reveled to ns, as 
I Cor. 13. 12. For we now ſee thorough a glaſſe darke'y. We ſee the 
face of God in the glaſſe of divine Words and Ordinances, yet 
only enigmatically and obſcurely. And Plato makes mention of 9»G& 
aby@r, a Divine Word, whereby things divine are reveled to us: 


3. The light of which, if I miſtake him not, alludes to the ſacred Scriptures. [2] 


The ſubjeftive grades whereby we aſcend up to the knowlege of 
God are al Divine Nluminations, whereof we find great. notices 


- 4. The light of and Philoſophemes in Plato, as hereafter Chap. 10. $.1. (2) There 


are alſo Grades of Glorie, whereby glorified Spirits aſcend up to 
the bearrfic Yxſion of God, of which elſewhere. Theſe are the va- 
Tious deſcents of God to man , and the aſcents of man to. God, 
whereby his incomprehenſible Being is in ſome degrees apprehend- 
ed, though neyer comprehended by poor mortals. CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Gods Life, Knowlege, Wil, and Power. 


The Life of God in the Afualitie of his Eſſence * Gods Life moSt ſþ1- 
rituoſe, ſelf-meving, Life it ſelf, immortal , and the Cauſe of al Lyfe. 
Gods Science, its Perfettion, Objett both complexe and incomplexe 
particularly the human Soul : The Xode of Divine Science by the 
Divine Eſſence and Ideas : Gods Science mot ſimple, intuitive, ima 
mutable, certain, abſolute, eternal, and perfet. Simple Intelligence, 
and Science of Viſion : Middle Science what. The Wil of God, it's 
Objeft, Aftualitie; Independence, Immut abilitie, Abſoluteneſſe, Ante- 
cedence, Perfeition, Libertie, Efficace, Diſtinftions. Gods Power, 
and its Identitie with his Wil : Its ObjeGt things poſſible : Its In- 
finitude, | 


$. 1. Tltherto we have conſidered the £fence of God as exiſtent, Tht Life of Gods | 
we now procede to conſider it as attzoſe, which is uſually 

termed the Life of God , whereof we find great notices in Sacred 

and Platonic Philoſophie. In ſacred Philoſophie Life is aſcribed 

to God on various reaſons: (1) dyriderina; in quis toal falſe 

Gods, or 1dols; and ſo it denotes the Veritie and Truth of his Ef 

ſence and Exiſtence, as ar. 16. 16. 9 ©s8 54 Carr@, of the Ii- Mat. 16. 16, 

ving God, 4. e. of the true very God, in oppoſition to al falſe Gods. 

So Af. 14.15. I Tim. 4. 10. asin the O. T. Dent. 32:40. Pſal. 

84. 23. Fer. 5.2. (2) iterblog, by way of Emmence , to diſtin- 

guiſh his Azalitie and manner of aCting from that of the Crea- 

ture : for al life conſiſting in a ſpirituoſe alFuoſitie z, every thing is 

faid to live, fo far as it is avTexiynlor, a ſelf-moving Prencipe , as 

Plato phraſeth it : now God being the moſt pare A and Spirit, 

and the prime ww Toxiynloy, ſelf-moving Principe , which moves al- 

things, but is moved by-none, hence Life in the moſt eminent de- 

gree belongs to God, as Foh. 1. 4. and elſewhere. (3) egynle> 

x@;, effedtively, as he gives life to al, either natural, AF. 17. 28, 

Det. 30. 20. Or ſpiritual, Hop. 1. 10. 2 Cor. 4. 11. Epheſ. 4. 18. 

or glorioſe, Foh. 14.. 9. (4) votadas, eſſentially, as the Divine Eſ- 

lence is in and, of it ſelf afFuoſe. For the Lite of God is God _ 

himſelf: hence when he ſwears by his life , as Dent. 32, 40. he Deut- 32+ 40. 


Q q ſwears 
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Of Life in its generic notion. Book IL 
ſwears by himſelf. And ſo men, when they would ſwear by God, 


x-Satn: 14« 39, they ſwear by his life, Ruth 3.13. I Sam. 14. 39, And becauſe 


Dan. 4 34+ 


2:Tin. 6, 16, 


Bf Life #n its 
EenriG notions 


Gods Eſſence is ever ateſe, therefore he is ſaid to live for ever, 
Dan. 4.. 34. who liveth for ever. SO Rev. 4. g. | 

This Life of God eſſentially conſidered is wel deſcribed by Plare, 
in his Phedo, pag. 106. & $6 ys Onds (oluar) Fon o SwteaTHh, x wird 
73. Tits Colts id @, x) it dave alldrally i, muy. TayTOy dy bones 
eyn0ein pnShwols Smaavty, But that God, ſaith Socrates, who is (as I 
rake it ) the very ſpecies, forme, or idea of life, if any thing elſe be im= 
mortal, can never aje, is confest by al. In which deſcription of the 
Life of God we may conſider, (1) the mode of life he aſcribes 
to God, inthat charaCter, aur 73 Ths Cons 6 @>, the very ſpecies, 
forme or idea of life, whereby the Life of God is eſſentially diff- 
renced fromal other Lifes.. For no created life can be ſaid to be 
the forme or idea of life : The Angelic life is: of al created lifes. 
the moſt aftuoſe, ſpirituoſe, and noble ;, yet it cannot be ſaid to 
be the ſpecies or idea of life ; becauſe it contains not the whole of 
life : for the ſpecies and forme contains the whole eſſence. But 
now the Life of God is the ſpecies, forme, or idea of life, becauſe it 
contains in it ſelf eminently and eſſentially al life : whatever 
Spirituoſitie or Afusſitie there is in any created life, it is ina tran- 
ſcendent eminent degree comprehended in the eſſential Life of 
God. (2) Plato makes this Life of God to be abdvraloy, immor- 


| tal. So Ariſtotle, bib. 2. de Calo, cap. 3. @st wigyen, ddaracia ' fire 


3 5 Cay air, The Energie or Aftuoſitie of God is Immortalitie: 
and this is life eternal. This Immortalitie of the Divine Life is 
xT' quory, natural, abſolute and efſential, as 1 Tim, 6. 16. but the 
immortalitie of Creatures is only &zxlur@r, acquiſite, as Plato in 
his Timeus :- Er in the phraſe of ſacced Philoſophie , vac: & 75: 
Swerg, by from and free donation. Angels and human Spirits are 
immortal by divine donation, but they poſleſſe not Immortali- 
tie, as the Divine Life doth. | | 

But to explicate the Life of God more fully, according to the: 
Analogie it bears to the Animal and Rational Life, we muſt a lit- 
tle examine what Lyfe in its generic notion importes. And here 
indeed we can give only ſome poor conjectures; in as-much as- 
nothing js more difficult. to be underſtood than. Lyfe, albeit no- 
thing more commun... This-is one of-the Myſteries-of Nature ;- 
which not falling under the perception of ſenſe, farther than by 
its effects, we can-only giye {ome probable conjectures of ay 


SE 
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'Ch.5. $-1. © The Life of God moſi fpiritnoſe. 

thus much we find by the effefts to be included in the generic 
notion of Life: (1) a fpiritnoſe Principe, or Spiritnoſitie. So among 
Animals, by how much the more fpir:rzoſe they are, by ſo much 
the more perfect and noble their life is. The animal life is in- 
deed compoſed of viral and animal Spirits in agitation : Hence 
vigor, health, ſtrength, ſenſe, vegetation, and al the iſſues of life 
procede. And by how much the more potent and vigorous the 
Spirits are, by ſo much the more active and perfect is the life. So 
m the rational Life, the more ſpirituoſe the exercices of Reaſon, 
and Wil are, the more perfect the life is. (2) Life in its gene- 
ric notion importes alſo 4&oſitie. Life conſiſtes not in a mere 
{pirituoſe principe , but in the agitation of that principe. And 
the more actuoſe the ſpirituoſe principe is, the more perfect the 
life is. (3) But the main character that ſeems moſt eſſential to 
life in the general is auroxtmors, ſelf-motion. This Plato makes 
commun to al life, as wel create as increate : Brutes they have 
an animal ſelf-motion , men rational , Angels intelleile, but God 
abſolute, eſſential, and independent, Thus much being premilſled of 
Life in its generic notion, we now procede to explicate how far 


the Life of God participates hereof, 
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1, The Life of God carries in it the moſt perfect Spirituoſitie, The Lifz of 'Goll 
as he is the moſt ſimple pure Spirit , without the leaſt ſhadow of 997 Pirituoſes 


Mater either phyſic or meraphyſic. The leſſe any thing has of ma. 


ter, the more ſpirituoſe it 1s : _ and human Souls are called 
Spirits becauſe they are void of al phyſic mater : but yet they 
have metaphyſic mater, Or paſſive obedrential power, and therefore 
are not pure ſimple Spirits metaphyſically conſidered. Though 
I cannot without. inhuman violence to mine aſlent take in that 
notion of a Spirit given us by Learned More, in his Divine Dia- 
lozues, Dialog. 1. Seft. 24. pag. g94., 6K. where he *makes extenſion 
agreable to a Spirit, and 1ſo not proper and eſſential to Mater 
folely, according to the Carteſian and ancient Hypotheſis. For 
if a Spirit be capable of extenſion in a ſtrict and phyſic notion, 
which he ſeems to defend, I cannot imagine how it ſhould be ex- 
emt from phyſic mater, and al thoſe laws of phyſic corporeitie, 


diſſolution, and corruption which attend Mater: yet I can eaſily - 


perſuade my ſelf and grant that learned Author, that al Spirits 


. have, according to the degree of Spiritalitie , an Amplitude of 


Eſſence , which is not confined to the narrow ſpace of a Needies 
point, as the Scholes of old dreamed. As for create Spirits 


Qq2 both 


zoJ The Life of God moſt aiFuoſe. Book 1}, 
both Angels and human Souls we may juſtly allow them, without 
1njurie offered to their ſpiritalitie , metaphyſic accidental extenſion, 
according to the ſpace they occupie z as allo metaphyſic mater , ag 
compoſed of Act and paſſive obediential power, without the leaſt 
phyſic extenſion or mater. But now God being void , not only 
of phyſic, but alſo of metaphyſic Mater, or al paſſive Power whatſo- 
ever ; therefore he is ſaid to be a pure, ſwmple Spirit 1n the moſt 

Joh. 4- 24 eminent tranſcendent degree, as Foh. 4. 24. Gods a Spirit, 5.e, 
the moſt ſimple ſpirituoſe Being, and therefore the moſt /5ving 
Being, Hence Chriſt, in regard of his Deitze, 1s ſtiled a quicken. 
Joh. 6. 632 ng Spirit, or Spirit that gives life, Foh. 6. 63. 73 2r#ipd Rr 7) Cue 


motvy , It is the Spirit [4.e. the Deitie which they were ignorant 


of ] that quickeneth, or gives life. Althings give and have life ſo 

far as they are ſpirituoſe : Chriſt as God being the moſt pure 

Spirit., he muſt therefore neceſſarily be the moſt living and life- 

z-Cor. 15. 45. giving or quickening Spirit. So. 1 Cor; 15, 4.5. Chriſt as Media- 
tor is called ayetua Cuorouty, 4 quickening, Or life-grving Spirit , as 

he is the Fountain of a. ſpiritual life, and gives out al to his Mem- 

Heb. 9.14 bers. Again, Heb. g. 14. it's ſaid, that Chriſt Sra mTwiualG: is: 
vis, by the eternal Spirit, [4. e. by the infinite efficacitie of his Dei- 

tie] offered up. himſelf. So that the Life of God confiſtes much 

in his Sprritualitie, or Spirituoſitie. | 

2». The Life of 2. The Life of God carries in it the moſt pure and perfe& 
God moi atti-. Afuoſitie, This CharaCter of the Divine Life follows: on: and 
ate. flows. from. the former : for by how much the more ſivinu 
| things are, by ſo much the more atFweoſe they are; and by how 
much the more aCtuoſe they are, by ſo much the more living. 

Nothing can be ſaid to live farther than it is. actuoſe : when it 

ceaſeth to aCt, it ceaſeth to live. Life may be conſidered either 

in att primo, the 'fir$t aft, or in aftu ſecundeo, the ſecond att : the firſt 

Act of life confiltes in the ſpirituoſe Principe or Spirituoſtie of the 

Agent, before mentioned : the ſecond Aft of life conſiſtes in the 

Actuofitie or Operation ,. that flows from the firſt ACt or Principe. 

But in the Life of God, which is moſt perfect, rhe fir## and ſecond 

AX are one and the ſame ; becauſe he. isa pure Act, without the 

leaſt compoſition. of A and Power , or firi# and ſecond Aft. In 

al created life the Principe or firſt At-is diſtin&t from the Ope- 

ration or ſecond Aft; and both together make an accidental com- 

poſition of Caſe and Efe#&, or A and Power : but in the Life of 

God there is-an. Atration without any. true caufalitie or proper 

motion. 


<>) 
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motion. We muſt conceive therefore of. the Life of God as-ha- 
ving the moſt perfect Atuoſitie and Atuation, yet ſo as to ex- 
clude al real Cauſalitie , Compoſition , and Imperfettion , which at- 
tendes every create life , by reaſon. of the diſtinCtion between its 
firſt and ſecond Act , which God admits not ; becauſe he is pure 
AT without al Power, either eſſential or accidental, aftive or paſ. 
ſive : his Efſe and Agere are the ſame : his AF is his Eſſence : 
which can be faid of no create Being : but of God it muſt. be 
affirmed, becauſe he is the firſt, moſt pure, and perfect Act, with- 
out al power either obje&;ive or receptive. The pure Actualitie of 
God is demonſtrated by this, that pure 4# is more perfect, than 
AF and Power : but God is moſt perfect , therefore pure Act. 
Every power is indigent, needing an Act to actuate the ſame : 
whence it neceſſarily follows , that we muſt either admit a pro- 
ereſſe into infinite, or grant ſome firſt pure Act, which needs no 
other Act for its actuation, as Bradwardzne acutely demonſtrates, 
L 1. c.2, pag. 163, &c. Whence we conclude, that the Life of 
God is moſt actuoſe and perfect ; becauſe it is a pure Act, with- 
out al potentialitie. Hence, 

\ 3. Thelife of God is of al moſt w7oxirul&r, ſelf-moving. Plato 
aboundes much in this Character. of Life , which he makes to be 
moſt eſſential-thereto. So in his Phedrus, pag. 245. may yap odua 
$ dy Vader 73 x16%, devyor *. @ 5 WySobsy ard 3} aan, burluyos, 
Every bodze that is moved by an externe pulſe is inanimate : but that- 
which is moved by it ſelf from an interne Principe, is animate. Where- 
in he makes wwroxirnors » ſelf motion from an interne Principe the eſ- 
ſential character of lite. And by how much the more perfect 
this ſelf-motion is, .by ſo much the more perfect isthe life : Plants- 
are ſaid by ſome kind of Analogie to live, becauſe they have a ſha- 
dow of ſel/f-morio#t ,. which appears in their Vegetation ; yet they 
cannot be ſaid properly to /ive; becauſe they rejoice not in any 
truce avToxiynors, ſelf-motion, or [pontaneitze. Brutes-are ſaid pro- 
perly to live ; becauſe they have a true ſe/f-motron and pom, 
ariſing from the actuation: of their animal and vital ſpirits: yet 
their life is much ſhort of the rational life ; which conſiſtes in a 
rational auiToxirnors, ſelf-motion Or Y paar of moving towards 
the laſt end. And yet the Angelic 

in that the Angels have no dependence at al on phyſic mater. But 
the enToxivnos, ſelf-motion of the Life of God 1s of al moſt PET- 


tect, in that it is abſolutely independent. The moſt noble Crea- 
tures 


ife is higher than th rational, , 


; 509 


The Life of God 
ſelf-movings. 


'ZIO 


God Life it ſelf. © Book 1, 
tures have but imperfect ſelf-morion : Angels move themſelves, 
but not primarily, and independently as to God the prime Mo. 
tor : yeatheir being moved by God, the firſt Motor , is in order 
of nature before their own ſelf-motion : ſo that they are but, as 


man, moved ſelf-movers. But God being independent in his Be- 
ing, is alſo independent in his ſelf-motion : he moves himſelf and . 
althings elſe, bunt is moved by nothing. This is excellently illu. 


ſtrated by Plato, Leg. 10. pag. 894. where he proves, That God, 


who is the. prime Motor, moving himſelf and althings elſe, doth — 7 
excel, of which more largely befpre , Chap. 2. $. 3+ Thus alſo 4. : 
quinas , contra Gent.1, 1.c, g7. Life is in this reſpect attributed ' 


unto things, as they are ſaid to be moved by themſelves and not 
© by another : hence thoſe things which ſeem to move themſelves 
« are ſaid, by way of analogie, to live, as living Springs, and Quick, 


© flver. But properly thoſe things are ſaid ro move themſelves, . 
- © which are compoſite of mover and moved, as animates. But no- 


thing operates from it ſelf ſo much as God; becauſe he is the 
firſt Cauſe of althings, &c. Hence, 


& 


God Lifeitſuſs 4+ Gods Life it ſelf. For Gods Life being his Eſſence as attuſe 


and zndependent, he doth not only [we , but is Life in the abſtract. 
Whence Plato, Phedo, pag. 106. cals God, airs 73 Tis Long id&, 
the very ſpecies, forme, or idea of life , as before. Creatures live, 
but they are not fe ir ſelf ; becauſe they have their life by 
participation : and every Being by participation muſt he re- 
duced to ſomewhat that is ſuch of it ſelf: therefore the life of 
the Creature muſt be reduced to God , who is life it ſelf, Thus 
Aquinas , ſum. part. 1. Queſ, 18. Art. 3. © God being Eſſence it 
< ſelf -and Intelligence it ſelf, therefore life doth chiefly belong 
£ unto him. For the clearing whereof we are to conſider, that 
£ ſeing things are faid to live ſo far as they operate of themſelves, 
< and are not moved by others, therefore by how much the more 
© perfectly this mode of ſelf-operating doth belong to any thing, 
© by ſo much the more perfect its life is----- Hence thoſe things 
©that have underſtanding have the moſt perfect mode of living; 
© becauſe they have the moſt perfect mode of ſelf-moving : but 
*albeit our Intellect doth in ſomethings act it ſelf, yet in ſome- 
© things itgis acted by others----- Therefore that which in its own 
* nature is Intelligence it ſelf, and is not determined or moved by 
* any other, that obtains the higheſt degree of life, and is indeed 
« life it ſelf. Hence, | 
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[ Chg. d.Is Gods Life immortal, Ge. 


JI 


. God u eternal immortal life, Thus Plato, Phads; pag. IOG. Gods Life in- 


proves, that Gods life is abdral©r, immortal ;, becauſe he us t 
hfe. So in his Phedrus, pag. 24.5, T3 dexiriley, dOeralor* 72.8 2a. 
ao xirhy , 39 Vi” AAS Xiviuoy , maihas Eyop nuviieews , malay Loy 
Lats , That which 15 ever moved us immortal : bit that which moves 
another and 1s moved by another, becauſe it hath an end of its mation, 


it muit neceſſarily have an end of its life, His deſigne is to prove,. 


that the Soul being a ſelf-moving principe muſt neceſſarily be an 
ever-moving Ptincipe z and ſo immortal. And his Argument is 
this: 73 avToxiynloy, demiryloy , Whatever is moved by it ſelf, 1.e. 
rationally or 1ntelleCtually, that i ever moved, and therefore im- 
mortal. Thence he addes : alwdrs 5 repaouier 9% vo" fauvT7 xiyen 
his, Seing it 1s manifeit , that what moves it ſelf 1s immortal. So 
Johan. Grammaticus : Td ox Toxiynloy , demiynloy * quro 3. dfdyaler, 
That which 1s moved of it ſelf (4. e. intelleftually) #5 ever moved : and 


what ts ſo, i84mmortal, That Gods Life is immortal, is moſt evi- 


dent ; becauſe, (1) it has no beginning z therefore no end. 
(2) God being the prime Motor , muſt neeeſlarily be immobile, 
without ſucceſiion or mutation. (3) Al death importes difſolu: 
tion : and where there is diſſolution, there mult neceſlarily be 
compoſition and parts : But God is moſt ſimple. 


e Idea of mortal. . 


6. God is Life efe&vely, as he is the fir. cauſe of al life to his God the Cauſe of 


(reatures. ACt. 17. 28. In him we live and move and have our 
being : 5, e, we receive al life from him, becauſe we receive al 
motion from him : and we receive al:motion from him; becauſe 
we receive our being from him. So Damaſcene, Orthod. Fid. |. 1. 
C. I9. x wth Tois T&01 7% var xados Tyxy odor; wiredifon' 2B: 
e7h es ff GvTay 7d civen, x 5 Caray i Col, 4 TH: Moines bla 
&Aby@r, xj 7 vorgas Grroy th voners, 19 it, [the Deitie] gives 
zo althings Being as their Nature requires : and it us the Being of 
Beings, and the Life of things living , and the Reaſon of things ratia- 
nal, and the Intelligence of things intelleftile. Thus Plato, Phaar. 
pag. 24.5. Therefore that on!y that moves it ſelf , becauſe it ts never 
deſerted by it ſelf, can never ceaſe to be, SAXR x} Tos Racers Tom xay6is 
Tat, TITO any) x, next xtynionas, yea to al other things that are ma- 
ved this is the fountain and principe of motion. The firſt ſelt-mo- 
ving Principe or Cauſe cannot ceaſe to moye , becauſe it gives- 
motion to althings , but receives motion from nothing. It 1s 


the fountain of al motion, and therefore of al life. Of the Life. 
Suarez, 


of God ; thatit is intellectual, ſelf-ſufficient, molt bleſſed, &c. ſee 


Life, 
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'Gods Science or +$- 2. Having diſcourſed of rbe Life of God in the general, we: | 
pale on to explicate the modes and ways, in which this life isfaid 


' -Knowlegee 


Gods Intelleft 
und its Perfe- 
(7:01. 


"Mic. 6.9. 


Gods Science or Knowlege, ©. Book Il, | 


SHAYEL » Metaphyſ. Deſput.-30. Sett, 14. pag. 116. 


to be afuoſe. For as the Aftuoſitie of the Rational life is mani. 


Actuoſitie of the Divine Life is explicated by Acts of Divine In- 
telligence and Yolition. We ſhal begin with the divine Intellef, 
Intelligence, Science, and Saptence , which are one and the ſame in 


feſted by Acts of Iztelligence and Yolition , ſo proportionably the * 


God, and no way diſtinct from his Eſſence. For God being a 


pare Act, the Intelligent, Intelleft, intelligible Species , AB of Intelle: 
ion, and objeftive Idea, are but one in him. God is the prime 
Being , the prime Life, and the prime Self-mover ; and therefore 
the prime Intelligent. His Intelle&t is that whereby he underſtandeg 
himſelf, and althings without himſelf, which either are, or were, 
or ſhal be, or may be; together with the various Modes, Orders, 


.and Habitudes of althings; and al theſe, not by any abſtrat 


Ideas, Species, or Images taken from the externe objects; but in 


the glaſſe. of his own Eſſence ; not ſucceſſively and by diſcourk, - 


bat tuirively; not in time, but his own Eternitie. Al this wil 
be evident by what follows. 

Firſt, as for the Irelle of God and its infinite PerfeRion 
above al Human or Angelic /ztelle#, we find great notices there- 
of both in Sacred and Platonic Philoſophie. We find the yer- 


fection- of the Divine Intellect. lively deſcribed, Pſal. 139. 1--16, 


which we ſhal more fully explicate, when we.come to Gods know- 


| lege of the heart. So Aficah 6. g. The Lords voice crieth untothe 


citie : and the man of wiſdome ſhal ſee thy name, The laſt clauſe is 
rendred according to the Hebrew, by Tarnovixs and others, For 


thy name ſhal ſee that which 3s, 3.e. thy moſt ſacred Majeſtic andEC 


ſence ſees althings as they are. So 38% MWr\) may be rendred, 


Plate deſcribes the Perfection of the Divine Intelle#, in his Parme- 
rides, pag. 134. where he aſſures vs, that aws md ©47 e571 Riy 1 
dxaerdry Sandleia, x; ary i axefecdTn Gchun , SC. With God 


there 1s the higheſt and moFt exquiſite Domination, and the higheſt and 
'mo$t exquiſite Science © for otherwiſe he could not know human aff air. 


Then he concludes : Were it not an infolent and importune diſcourſe, 


8371s + Osdy Wmceghons 14 dere, if any one ſhould ſpoil God of hu 
knowlege ? The PerfeCtion of Gods Intelle, beyond al Human and 


Angelic Intellect, wil appear by a view of its nature, object, and 


mode of apprehending. The Intellect of God , as to its nature, 


has 


_ 


Ch.5. $.2. The Obje& of Gods Knowlege. 
has one and the ſame Idea with the Divine Eſſence ; neither is it 
inveſted with any abſtract Species , Formes or Ideas of things, ci- 


ther habitual or actual , diſtin from the Eſſence of God. It's - 


true, mans IntelleCt is not, as I conceive, diſtin from his human 
Soul ; yet it cannot underſtand any object but by ſpecies or ideas 
actual and habitual diſtinct from its Eſſence. Mans Intellect, as 
to the Act of Intellection, is paſſpve, receiving the intelligible ſpe- 
cies from its object : which imperfect mode of Intellection ap- 
pertains not to God, who ſees althings in the glaſſe of his own 
Eſſence, as anon. Gods infinite Science admits not any intelligi- 
ble ſpecies , whereby the object is united to the facultie in us : 
ſuch intelligible ſpecies belong only to Human and Angelic Intel- 
kcts, which receive impreſſion and caufalitie from their objects. 
But the Intellect of God receives no impreſſion or cauſalitie from 
its objects, 1t being the cauſe of althings. In human knowlege 
the thing underſtood is the meaſure of our underſtanding ; but 
the divine knowlege is the meaſure of althings known. Again, 
the Divine Intellect underſtandes things complexe incomplexe- 
ly ; but the human Intellect underſtandes things moſt ſimple and 
— complexely. But of theſe things more in what fol- 
ows. 


As for the object of the Divine Rnowlege, it is moſt univerſal, The 0bje8 
Tay vourdy, althings intelligible. But more particularly the object of Gods Knowlege, 


Divine Science 1s either primary, or ſecundary : The primary ob- 
ject of Divine Science is God h:mſelf, the Divine Eſſence, Perſons, 
and Relations, 1 Cor. 2, 11. That God is the prime Intelligible 
is evident, becauſe he is the prime immaterial Being. For al- 
things are ſo far intelligible, as they are immaterial : therefore 
God being the firſt immaterial and moſt ſimple Being, he muſt 
neceſſarily be the firſt Intelligible. And if God be the firſt Intel- 
ligible, then there muſt be an Intellect and $cience proportio- 
nate to him : which can be no other than himſelf; who 1s both 
Intelligible, Intelle(t, Intelleftion, and intelligible Species. Again, God 
being a pure Act, of ſupreme Immaterialitie , he cannot but un- 
derſtand himſelf by himſelf. For God having nothing of poten- 
tialitie, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that the 7zrel/e& and intelligible 
ſpecies be in him the ſame : whence he cannot but underitand 
himſelf by himſelf. For in Creatures the thing underſtood being 
brought into the Intellect by its intelligible ſpecies or idea, hence 
the perfection of Intellection dependes on theſe two particulars: 

Rr (1) That 


x. God himſelf. 
x Cor. 2.10. 
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2. God bnows 
_ althings. 


Job 42. 2+ 


Pal. 147. $+ 


Fer: 23 23-24 his | 


- 

The ObjeF# of Gods Knowlege.. Book I 
{1 That the intelligible Species or Idea be perfetly conforme 
to the thing underſtood. (2) That it be perfetly united to 
the Intellect : which is by ſo much the more perfeRtly accom- 
pliſht, by how much the more efficace the Intelle&t has in under- 
itanding. But now the Divine Eſſence being both 1zelle&# and 
intelligible Species, it cannot but underſtand it ſelf, and althingselfe 
in the molt perfect manner, Hence it is that God perfectly 
underſtandes himfelf, fo far as he is intelligible : he allo knows 
himſelf to be of infinite Power, to have a Wil ſoverain, omni- 
potent , and univerſally efficacious. Whence he knows althings 
elſe in himſelf, his infinite Eſſence and omnipotent Wil. 

The ſecundary Object of the Divine Science is althings eiſe beſides 
God : Althings poſlible and future , complexe and incomplexe z 
althings paſt and preſent ; univerfal and ſingular, neceſſary and 
contingent, good and evil : with al the Modes, Orders, gg or 
relations, which things have among themſelves. That Gods Sci- 
ence is really omnifcient, or univerſally, yea infinitely extenſive 
to al objects intelligible is poſitively affirmed both in Sacred and 
Platonic Philoſophie. As for facred Philoſophie we find therein 
mMuſtrious notices of Gods Omniſcience : as Pſal. 139. 1---16. Heb: 
4. t3, But to give a more particular demonitration of Gods. 
knowing althings, we may argue it, {1') from the infinite power 
of God thus : Gods knowlege is as extenſive as his power : but 
his power extendes to althings: therefore his knowlege. Thus 
Fob 42. 2. I know thou cant as every thing : and that no thought 
can be withhelden from thee. Or as ſome render the laſt clauſe, 
20 thought of thine can be hindred. Which-ever way we read the 
words, the ſenſe wil be: much the fame , namely that Gods Omnt- 
potence isthe ground and argument of his Omniſcience. He that 
cart doalthings, cannot but underſtand althings , that he can do. 
The ſame Argument is infiſted on, Pſal. 14.7. 5. Great i our Lord, 
and of great power : his underſtanding # infirite, The later is a 
eonfequent of the former : The Power of God being infinite, 
ttercfore his Underſtanding is infinite. Heb. \pRA 18 1N3NNÞ 
of his underſtanding there is no number, This may be underſtood 
both — and zntenſfively : his Underſtanding is molt per- 
fect in it felf, and moſt extenſive as to al objects. (2) The On- 
niſcience of Godt may be demonſtrated from his Immenſitie and 
_— : Gods Science muft neceſſarily extend fo far as 

-nce; becauſe his Knowlege is his Eſſence, Thus Fer. 23. 
23z 
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Ch.5. $.2. The Objel# of Gods Ommiſcience. 
23, 24. Am I 4 God at hand, ſaith the Lord, and not a God afar 


off ? Can any hide himſelf in ſecret places , that I ſhal not ſee him, 


faith the Lord ? Do not I not fil Heaven and Earth, ſaith the Lord ? 
Wherein God demonſtrates his Omniſcience from his Omnipre- 
ſence. So Heb. 4. 13. Neither there any creature that is not ma- 
nife#t in bu fight, becauſe he is preſent with al. Suppoſe there 
were a bodie, (as they fancied Argus ) ful of eyes, or al eye, would 
it not diſcerne althings round about it, without the leaf turne or 
mutation of its poſture ? So God being ful of eyes, or al eye, 
and preſent with al Beings, is it poſſible that any thing ſhould be 
hid from him ? Hence Plato held, wdyle ©48 wahgn, althings are 
ful of God, and therefore nothing could he hid from bim. (3) Gods 
Ommſcience may be argued from the Divine Ideas, or Decrees. Al- 
things were the object of Gods knowlege before they were in be- 
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Heb. 4. 13. 


ing, by reaſon of his Divine Ideas , which were the original Ex- 


emplar of althings. This Plato much inſiſtes on, both in his Tx 
mens and Parmenides, as hereafter, (4) Gods Omniſcience may 
be demonſtrated from his univerſal Caufalitie in giving Being 


unto althings. So AG. 15. 18, Known unto God are al hu workes A 1, 18, 


from the beginning of the world. (5) Gods Omniſcience may be 
argued from his preſervation of and providence over althings. 
Plato, Leg. 10. pag. go1, &C. proves, That Gods Proviaence extendes 
to the wileſt and leaFt of things , whereof he has an accurate knowlege, 
being 4rTexv@- Snprzgyds, the moFt wiſe Opificer and Framer of a!- 
things. For every intelligent Worke-man muſt have a ful know- 
lege of his own worke; in as much as the idea or knowlege of 
the Worke-man gives forme to the worke : whence God being 


the moſt intelligent Framer and Diſpoſer of althings , he cannot 


t have an accurate knowlege of al. 


by : 
But to deſcend to the particular objedts of Gods Science , we The 3 


may diſtribute althings intelligible into complexe , or incomplexe, Gods Omniſci- 


G_ Tntelligibles are propoſitions and diſcourſes : Incomplexe, 

rea 

complexe Intellivibles, or propoſitions and diſcourſes , 
p 5 prop hy 

human, mental, oral, and ſcriptural, Complexe Intelligibles are' 


either antecedent to the Wil of God, or Jojo (1) Complexe 
u 


Intelligibles antecedent tothe Wil of God, are ſuchas belong to the 
Divine Eſſence : as that there is a God: That God ts eternal, immu- 
table, &c. Theſe God knows by his Eſſence alone, and'not by his 


Wil, becauſe antecedent thereto. Complexe Intelligibles ſubſequent” 


Rr 2 to 


ences 


things. 1. The Divine Science has a ful — of al x, Complex It- 
th divine and telligibles. 


2. Intomplexe 
Int:lligibles. 


Prov. I 5. 3» 


The Obje& of Gods Omni ſcience. Book II. 


to the Divine WII, are al ſuch, whoſe truth is cauſed by, and ſo 
dependes on the Divine Wil. Theſe God knows not by his Ef- 
ſence ſimply conſidered, nor by the things themſelves concerning 
which they are affirmed or denied, but by his own Wil. For as 


Gods Wil gives Being to althings, ſo al propoſitions that belong. 


to them depend on, and are known by the ſame Divine W:/. In 


which regard that commun Saying , The Reaſons of good and evil. 
are eternal, if underſtood as antecedent to the Divine WII, it is + 


molt falſe. For there is no natural or moral Veritie belonging to 
any created object or terme , that can be ſaid to be antecedent to 
the Divine Wil. That al complexe Intelligibles or Propoſitions 
fubſequent to the Divine Wil are known thereby , ſee Bradwar- 
dine, de Cauſ. 1.1. c. 18. pag. 200, and Greg. Ariminenſis, Sent, l, 1, 
Diſt. 38. Queſt. 2. pag. 135. 

2. Create incomplexe Inteiligibles are either things poſſible , or fu 
ture. (1) Things merely poſſible to God are known in his Divine 
Eſſence. (2) Things future in his Wil, which gives futurition 
to althings. Things future as to us are diſtinguiſhed into neceſſary 
and contingent : but things contingent as to us, are neceſlary in 
regard of the Divine Wil; and therefore neceſſarily known by 
GoJ. That things moſt contingent are neceſſary in regard. of 
Gods Wil, and ſo certainly known by him , is moſt evident, be- 
cauſe they are al preſent to God. For what makes a thing con- 
tingent uncertain as to us, but becauſe it is future? When it is 
preſent, it is certainly known what it is : wherefore althings be- 
tng preſent to God by reaſon of his Divine Wil, which gives fu- 
turition to althings ; therefore they muſt be al, even things moſt 
contingent as to us, certainly known by him. Evenamong men, 
thoſe that underſtand the cauſes of things, and their certain cohe- 
rence with the effects, may have a certain knowlege of an effect 
long before it is in being: ſo an Aſtrologer foreſees an Eclipſe : 
and ſhal not the omnifcient God, who gives Being to al Caules, 
and actuates them in al their cauſalities and cauſal influxes, be al- 
lowed a perfe& knowlege of al effects ? Thus Homer, 11iad. a. % 
dy Td 7 ible, Td 7 iorighpe wes T bovla, Who knows things preſent, 
to comg, and paſt, There is nothing 1o vile, ſo inconfiderable, but 
it fals under the omniſcient eye of God, as Prov. 15. 3. The eyes 
of God are in every place beholding the evil and the good. God knows 
whatever is good by his Divine Wil, the productive Cauſe there- 


of, and whatever is evil, by its. oppoſite good , as alſo by the pol- 


tive 
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Ch.5. 4.2. Gods Ommiſcience as to the human Soul. 317 


tive Entitie or Act wherein the evil is ſeated , which alſo fals un- 

der the determination of the Divine Wil, ſo far as it is a real 

poſitive Being. For he that perfectly knows a thing, muſt needs 

know al the accidents , modes, and appendents thereof: now al 

Evil being but a privation of what is good, it cannot be hid from 

the divine Omniſcience : otherwiſe he ſhould not perfectly know 

the good whereof it is a privation. Again, Evil being but a pri- 

yation cannot exiſt but in ſome poſitive ſubject, neither can it be 

known but by the forme whereof it 1s a privation: which being 

known to God, thence the evil alſo muſt neceſſarily be known to 

him. \ F 

The principal object among incomplexe ſimple Intelligibles is Gods Omniſci- 

the heart of man : ifthis be known by God, then ſurely nothing #»c as to the 

can be hid. Now that the human Soul , and al its Principes, Ha- 9% Sou 

bits; Cogitations, Inclinations , Ends, Deſignes, and Acts are al 

known tc God, is evident both from. Sacred and Platonic Philoſo- 

phie. As for ſacred Philoſophie, it is in nothing more poſitive 

and expreſſe. To begin with that great ſeries of D:monltrati- 

ons, Pſal. 139. 1, &C. O Lord thou haFt ſearched me and known me. Plal. 139. B- 

nn, thou haſt ſearched me narrowly, ſifted me to the bran : thou 

ſoknowelt me, and al that 1s in m2, as he who-knoweth a thing 

exactly , after the moſt diligent and accurate inquiſition. $50 

much "on importes,, v. 2. Thou knoweſt my down-ſprting and UP- v. 2 

riſng, thou uderſtandeſt my thoughts afar off. The ſenſe is, there's 

no part of my life hid from thee : whether I ſit or riſe, thou 

knowelt it : al mine actions and enterpriſes are known by thee, as 

2 Kings 19. 27. al my thoughts are preſent to thee, long before 

they are exiſtent. Lyra interprets. afar of of Eternitie : my 

thoughts were in thy Eternitie apprehended by thee , before they 

were mine. Thence it follows, v. 3. Thou compaſſeſt my path , and v. 5- 

my lying down, and art acquainted with al my ways. © Thou compaſſeſt, 

MN, thou winnoweſt,. or hunteſt my paths. And art acquainted with 

al my ways. MNIIDN, thou haſt been accuſtomed, or, thou ſo knoweſt, 

| *arone who by long cuſtome and familiar acquaintance underſtandes a 

mater. In theſe two-verſes he enumerates al the poſtures of the 

] dodie, ſitting, riſing or ſtanding, going and lying, whereby, accord- 

' Ingtofacred Philoſophie, al human actions are expreſſed, as Dext. 

' 6.7. Then he addes, v. 4. For there ts not 4 word in my tongue, V- 4+- 

but lv, O Lord thou knoweſt it altogether. The ſenſe is, before my 

| Word is formed in my tongue, thou apprehendeſt it in my thought. 
U, Js 
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'v. 5. Thou ha#t beſet me behind and before « and laid thine had pou | 


me. NN, thou haſt beſteged me, Or taken holi of me with a ſtrong 
hand, fo that I can by no artifice flie thy preſence ; or, thou hat 
arreſted me, and ſeiſed on me as thy priſoner. v. 6. Such knowlege u too 
wonderful for me: it ts bigh I cannot attain unto it. TW1 VRP 


4JAD, thy krowlege i marvellous above me : 1.e, this thy knowlege is 


ſo admirable and fo far above my capacitie , as that 1 can by no 
means reach unto it -: albeit I know thou knoweſt althings, yet 


lam altogether ignorant of the mode how-thou knowelt althings, 


by one and the ſame ſimple intuitive aft, without diſcourſe or ſuc- 


_ ceſſion. Thence- v. 7, 8, 9, 10. he p:oves the Omniſcience of 


. II, I'2s 


God from his Omaipreſence. And v.11. addes: If I ſay ſurely the 


darkeneſſe ſhal cover me : even the night ſhal be light about me. v, 12, 


Yea the darkeneſſe hideth not from thee, but the nioht ſhineth as the day: 


the darkeneſſe and the night are both alike to thee + 5.e. the moſt ob 


ſecure things are as wel known to thee , as the moſt evident. 


F, I Ze 


Whence he addes, v. 13. For thou ba#t poſſeſſed my reines, 5. e. my 


molt ſecret thoughts and affeftions : thou baF# covered me in my 


Pal. 9. 9+ 


Plal.33. 13,15» 


God hnows al- 
things by his 
own Eſſence. 


mothers wambe : 1.e. thou gaveſt me being, and therefore canit 
not but fully underſtand every thought of my heart. How can 
it poſhbly be, but that thou ſhouldeſt underſtand me fully , ſing 


al that I have or am was from thee? So Pſal. 7. 9. For the righ- 
teous God trieth the hearts and reines : 1.e. the moſt abſtruſe and 


hidden thoughts, affections, inclinations, and movements of the 
heart. Thus Pſal. 33. 13. The Lord looketh from Heaven : he kyow- 
eth al the ſons of men. And he gives the reaſon of this divine Om- 
niſcience, v. 15. He faſhioneth their hearts alike : he conſidereth-l 
their workes. 81, who formeth, frameth. An excellent reaſon of 
Gods infinite knowlege and its extent to al the thoughts, inclina- 
tions, intentions, and affections of the Soul. As if he had faid: 
Hath not God framed the hearts of al men? Can any thing then 


in the hearts of men be hid from God, as Fſal. 34. 5? The He- 


brew hp which we render alke, properly ſignifies. here together, 
z,e. al of them univerſally, none excepred : neither is it to be re- 
ferred: to the Verbe frameth, but to Hearts ; and ſo denotes Gods 
exatt knowlege of al mens hearts , and that upon this account, 


becauſe he made them. So Pſal. 94. 11. and elſewhere. But ſo 


rouch for the Object of Gods Science. 
As for the Mode of Divine Science , both Sacred and Platonic 
Philoſophie informes us, that, God knows althings , not by ime 
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ges, or ſpecies received from externe objects, but in and by him- 
{{lf, the eſſential glaſſ of the divine Intelligence. It's true we 
poor mortals, who have only a compoſite ſucceſſive ktowlege of 
things, cannot apprehend any externe object , but by fome ab- 
ſtraCt idea or image conveighed in and by the ſenſes, and impreſ- 
ſd on the mind, as the ſtampe of the ſeal on the waxe : but tte 
Divine Eſfence being molt ſimple , without the leaſt ſhadow of 
pallive receptive power , is not capable of ſuch an imperfect ſuc- 
cffive mode of underſtanding things. God being a pure A& 
contemplates in his own eternal omnipotent Effence the Arche- 
type of althings poſlible , and in his own Wil, the efficient of al 
future evegements; If Gods eternal Knowlege ſhould ariſe from 
dfly 1ntelligible ſpecies or repreſeritation diftint from himfelf, 
thei there ruſt be ſomething eternal beſides God ; alfo paſſrve 
Power, and Acciderits;, which to aſlert 1s a dangerous error. One 
and the ſame Divine Eſſence is the niverſal Exemplar or Idea of 
althings. For look as in Nature the more noble and perfect Be- 
ings are the exemplars of the lefft noble and perfe& ;. ſo the Di- 
vine Efſence, being moſt perfect, containing in it, ina moſt emi. 
ncfit manner, the ſeminal Reaſons or Ideas of althings, it thence 
becotnies the moſt perfect exemplar and gtaſſe to the Divine Un- 
derſtanding, wherein it ſees althings. It's trne, al Tdeas of things 
iff us, who acquire our ſcience and knowlege by Aralyſes, are ta- 
ken from the objects underſtood, and thence imprefſed firſt on our 


knſes and phantaſie ; which isas a glaſſe to the human underſtand-. 


ing, according to which it formes al its intelligible ideas, formes, 
or notions of things : but it is not fo with the Divine Intellect ; 
which underſtarides althings by Gereſrs , without analyſing of 
things, and therefore has althings preexiſting in himſelf, before 
flicy exiſte in themſelves. In us the 7deate or thing underſtood 
is before the 7dea, and the original exemplar of al our knowlege ; 
but in God, his Idea is the original Exemplar , and the deate 
in the create but a Parelws and reflexe image of finulitude of 
the Divine Idea. Al perfectiotis in the Creature flowing from 


the efficacious Wil of God, muſt neceſſarily preexiſte in the Di- 


vine Wil and Eſſence , before they exiſte in themſelves: as the 
effect ever preexiſtes in its cauſe : hence the Divine Intellect 
comprehendes in the glaſſe of the Divine Eſſence al Creatures, 
and their. proper eſſences, petfections, diſtinctions, reſpects, and 
operations ; and' fhat in a way not of conipeſition, but perfect 

intut- 
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intuition, Theſe Ideas of althings'in the Divine Eu. conlide- 

red abſolutely are but oze; yet if we conſider them in the va- 

rious us and regards they have to the ſeveral Creatures, ſo 

we may look on them as many : for we may conceive the ldea of 

a man in the Divine Eſſence, as diltinct from the Idea of any other 

Creature, though in truth it be but the ſame eflence. Hence that 

famoſe Ertate among the Pythagoreans and Platoniſtes , mentio- 

ned by Plato in his Parmenides, That God is iy x, moan, one and 

many, 4. e. one, as to his moſt ſimple Eſſence, and yet many, as to the 

divine 1deas, conſidered in their relation to the particular Ideates 

they refer unto. Theſe divine Ideas, as they are the original Ex- 

emplar of althings made, and ſo the object of Gods Science, are 

Heb, 11. 3 Wel expreſſed, Heb. 11. 3. eis 73 uh % garrogitor ra bewhulue 
eytyorivar, So that we may determine, that thoſe things we ſee , were 

not made of things apparent : Or were made of thoſe things that ay- 

pear net - 4, e. al the vifible things of time were made according 

to the inviſible Ideas of Eternitie : there is nothing extant in this 

| inferior ſenſible world, but what had its Idea in the ſuperior in- 

telligible world of Divine ldeas. Thus Plato, in his Timaw, pag, 

28. treating of the Origine of the Univerſe, faith, Godn the fra 

ming thereof, weys-78 diÞ1oy Yeremey , had an eye on the eternal Ex- 

emplar, or Idea, which as a ſeal imprefſed its ſimilitude on al- 

things made. Whence that commun Saying among the Plato- 

Plato Tdeas vo- Diltes : This Univerſe ts but the imitamen of the Divine Mind, That 
cat, ex quibus by Plato's Ideas, we are to underſtand the divine Decrees as the 
-omnia quzcun- Exemplars of althings future, Robert Groſſeteſte, that great Impug- 
= oo nator of the Papal Tyrannie, in his acute Tractate de Lsbero Arbi- 
_ "ck ng trio, (which is to be found in MSS. in Excter College Librarie, 
tar. Groſſiteſts, O02.) proves out of _— ſuper Gen. © Auguſtin ſaith, Plato 
© cals Ideas thoſe by which althings we ſee are made, and accord- 

< ing to which althings are formed : theſe are immortal, immu- 

© table, invariable. Hear what an Idea is: (according to Plato) 

© An Idea is of thoſe things that are neceſſary : it is an eternal 

< Exemplar : ſuch infinite Exemplars the natures of things , of 

© Men, of Trees, of Fiſhes, &c. have , according to which what- 

* ever ought to be made is expreſſed. Theſe Exemplars of al- 

© things God hath in himſelf, and thereby contains in his mind 

_©the numbers and modes of althings that are to be made or done. 

*He is ful of theſe figures or formes , which Plato cals Ideas, i 

© mortal , invariable , infatigable. Theſe Ideas in the _—_ 

in 
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Mind Plato, in his Parmenides, pag. 134, &c. diſcourſeth more 
fully of, and the ſum of al his Philoſophemes about them is this, 
That theſe Ideas are mo$t ſimple, immaterial, eternal, infinite, and 
immutable, &c. as we have more fully explicated and demonſtra- 
ted, Court Gent, P. 2. c. g. $.4. & Philoſ. Gen. P. 1.1. 1. 6.2. ſett.F, 
$. 3. &l.z. c. 2. ſet. 1.J, 2. & c, 4. ſet. 1.5. 9. 


Thus we ſee how God contemplates and knows althings in the jw the divine 
glaſſe of his own Divine Eſſence and Ideas ; not as if the divine 2deas repreſent 
Ideas were to be conſidered as a formal concept , but only as ob- the Creatures. 


jeftiwve : whence they are properly ſtiled by Plato, mygSerypa, ar 
Exemplar, which alwayes importes an objelt:ve concept, according 
to which this or that is framed, Thus alſo Bradwardine, de Cauſ. 
Dez, 1. 1. c. 19. pag. 225. © Things underſtood by God move tie 
© Divine Intellect, not properly , but only metaphorically, Cor objc- 
© ;vely,] becauſe the Ideas and fimilitudes thereof are in God, 
©;.e. his Divine Eſſence, which moſt diſtin&tly repreſeates al In- 
( telligibles---- And becauſe God hath al theſe Ideas and fimili- 
tudes from himſelf only , and not from the things underſtood, 
© which are poſterior, he is not faid to be moved by them to un- 
© derſtand, but very metaphorically and leſſe properly. * Things 
«future are, according to their proper exiſtence preſent unto 
*God, yet not ſimply but in ſome reſpect only , namely in the 
{Divine Wil and Preſcience. So Aquinas aſſures us, That the 
Eſſence of God 4a; underſtood by God is the Idea of things, The Ef- 
ſence of God albeit it doth not formally contain things create, 
by a formal convenience and ſimilitude, yet it doth contain them 
according to their formal repreſentation. The very Eſlence of 
God is the objective Exemplar of underſtanding himſelf, as alſo 
of underſtanding the Creatures. The Divine Eſſence repreſentes 
althings according to their proper reaſons : which reaſons of 
things in God are the very creatrix Eſſence , which is the exem- 
plary repreſentation of al Eſſences ; as the ſufficicace of God is 
of al things poſſible, and the Wil of althings future. The divine 
Eſſence, which repreſentes althings z as an Exemplar direCtes the 
operation of God in producing the Exemplates or things formed 
according thereunto. For there is ſomething in God that corre- 
ſpondes to al the perfeCtions of Creatures : not as if there were 
a formal ſimilitude between the Idea and Ideate ; but there is 
ſomething formally exiſting in God that repreſentes al the per- 
&ctions of Creatures. Thus al the O—_— are 1n the om 
S in 
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Mind repreſentatively, albeit they are. not as to their own for. |] 
mal efſences really the ſame therewith. Some over and aboye 
this Repreſentation, make theſe divine Ideas to be alſo energetic 
and operative cauſes of things : but this muſt be underſtood (r) 
either. as they are conunct with the divine Wil, which is the 
prime Efficient of althings; or (2) not of a proper efficience ; 
but only exemplary. For an Idea in the mind of an Artificer, 
albeit it worke not as a proper efficient cauſe, yet it doth worke 
as an exemplary cauſe, which is reduced to the efficient. Thus 
the drvine Ideas may be ſaid to operate, as they are the grand 
megderype Exemplar , according to which the divine Wiſdome 
directes it ſelf in the production, conſervation, and diſpoſition of. 
althings. Theſe Ideas, as was hinted, are either of things merely 
poſſible, and 1ſ0- they are repreſented by the divine Sufficience or 
Eſſence nakedly conſidered, and belong to the ſimple Intelligence 
of God : or elle they are of things future; and ſo they are repre- 
fented by the divine Wil, which is the Efficient of althings future. 
For look as an Artificer has an Idea of his worke ; ſo God con-- 
templates in his own Wil the original Exemplar of althings fu- 
ture, as Plato, Times, pag. 28. One and the ſame knowlege of 
God receives diverſe denominations, according to the various 
ſtate of the things known : For if the things known be only poſli- 
ble, then God contemplates them in his divine Eſſence ; but if 
they-are future, preſent, or paſt, then he contemplates them 1n 
the determination and decree of his Wil. Hence God, by means 
of theſe his divine Ideas, the original, univerſal, and perfect Ex- 
emplars- of althings, has the moſt perfe&t comprehenſion of al- 
things, whether poſlible or future, paſt or preſent , complexe or 
fimple, neceſſary or contingent, abſolute or conditionate. 

The mode of Gods Science in the general being thus explica- 
ted , we hence may draw ſeveral particular eſſential and proper 
characters thereof, As 1. hence it follows, That the Divine Scj- 
ence 1; but one ſumple Af , without the leat ſhadow of compoſition or 
diviſion, Gods Science having one and the ſame Idea with his 
Eſſence, it thence neceſlarily follows, that in God the Intelleft, m- 
zelligible Species, Objett underſtood, and. AF of Intelletion be one and. 
the ſame. The divine Eſſence is a ſpiritual light, moſt intelligt- 
ble, and moſt intelligent of it ſelf and althings elſe, in the moſt 
fſimple:manner. Hence: Plato makes-his divine Ideas dyugtiules: 


mixed or pure Alt, without theleaſt mixture of. 4 ——_ 
us 
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Thus Damaſcene, Orthod. Fid. 1. 1. c. 19. Moreover, faith he, zt be- 
longs to the Deitie , Td amy tyroon yiraootey Th THITR, X) mavTE 
my Jeip, Tarremenling x, avay wh; Supal: dawac; xalogiy, Tere ne- 
core, Tere Tegehnulira, x) T6 pirncyre, wei Juicws wnfs , to 
know althings by a ſumple knowlege, and ſumply to contemplate althings 
by its drvine, omniſcient, and immaterial eye, both things preſent, paſt, 
and future , even before they are. Our intellection paſleth trom 
habit or power into att : but Gods intelle&tion admits not either 
habit or power, but is pure att. Where there is habitual know- 
lege, there is compoſition of 4 and Power ; but the divine Eſ- 
ſence and Intelle&tion being the ſame , there can be no ſuch com- 
poſition in either. This is wel expreſſed by Maxim Tyrins, that 
famoſe Platoniſt, Dſſerr. 1, where diſcourting, what Gods, accor- 


|... 4ng to Plato, he thus deſcribes him, pag. 10. 1t remains, that we 


place God, in the principal IntelleSt as in a ſupreme Tower. But here 
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I fee a double Intelle&t : 7; year 15, 0 hs vor TEQUrEr » x 14) yoay © 


3, x) Tipuxer. dan x) &7@- Yrw The, dy ph Terdf; win 7h x} 
109 act, x, mdyTa voriv, x, wh GAnoTE han, For one can underſtand, 
[. e. it has an habit or power of underſtanding] albeit ut doth not 
underſtand, i.e. actually : 7 but the other doth underſtand : [_5. e. 
always, actually : for ſo he explains himſelf in what follows] who 
is not yet perfett, unlefſe he underſtand always and althings, not -one-af- 
ter another, Wheremn he aſſertes, [17] that Gods IntelleCt is 
always in at, without habit or power. [2] That he under- 
ftandes althings. [37] That he underſtandes althings at once, 
not by ſucceſſion, and one thing after another. Hence, - 

2. Gods Science is not diſcurſive but intuitive. ' For it bein 
molt ſimple, and the ſame with the divine Eſſence, it cannot ad- 
mit of the leaſt ſucceſſion or diſcourſe. Our intellect takes things 
In, not at once or together, but one after the other by compolt- 
tion, diviſion, and ſucceſſion : as when we contemplate a man, 
we conſider, (1) his Animalitie, then (2) his Rationalitie , and 
(3) his R:/ib:litie. So in complexe notions, we, (1) make a Pro- 
poſition, (2) then a Syllogiſme, thence (3) aſeries or method 
of diſcourſes : And al this we do by compoſition and diviſion, 
paſſing from what is more known, to what is leſle known ; and ſo 
taking in one after another : .which argues much imperfection in 
vs. But now the divine Knowlege is free from al theſe imper- 
feCtions; it admits neither compoſition-nor diviſion , nor yet the 
leaſt ſucceſſion z but takes in or” "Ia by one {imple — 

wy 2 act. 


2. Gods Science. 
I. Intuitive not 
diſcurſive. 
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act. This is very wel illuſtrated by Maximus T yrins, Diſſert. t. 
pag. 10. thus: If it pleaſeth, we wil illuſtrate what we have ſpoken by 
4 ſimilitude : + ws Yelov viv, md oegv, KC. Compare the Divine" Tn- 
telleft to the ſight, but the buman to ſpeech or diſcourſe : for the caſt of 
the eye 15 of althings moFt ſwift : which preſently , even in the ſame 
moment, draws its objett to it : but the operation of diſcourſe is like unto 
a ſoft pace. Or, that we may uſe another compariſon : 6 ws yuG 
vIs, x7! Þ muygfonly oy nine mdyre ipogy + o@ Ty yi T6wor dbejas, 
Let us compare the Divine Intellett with the irradiation of the Sun, 
which views one whole Hemnſphere of the Earth at once : but the hu- 
wan Intelleft with the motion of the Sun , which viſits one place aſter 
another ſucceſſively and gradually. Two lively Metaphors to ex- 
preſle the perfection of the divine Intelleft beyond the human. 
For firſt, as the eye doth in a moment take in the moſt remote 
objects, ſo doth the divine Intelleft : whereas al diſcourſe, where- 
to. he compares the human.intelleCct , is. but ſucceſſive and flow. 
Again, as the Sun doth irradiate one whole Hemiſphere of the 
Earth in a moment, but is many hours in its moving through it; 
fo the divine Intelle&t doth in a moment of Eternitie compre- 
hend al objetts; but the human is very ſlow and ſucceſlive in its 
apprehenſion of things. To theſe Platonic illuſtrations we may 
adde that of Aquinas, P. 1. Queſt. 14. Art. 13. where he com- 
pares the Intuition of God to the viſion of ſuch as are on an. high 
Tower or Mountain; who in a moment view a. ſeries of objetts 


very remote : but the human ratiocmation to ſuch as walke in an 


high way, who ſee only things nigh and before them. It's true, 
the mind of Chriſtians hath ſome imperfect intuition of God 
here by faith, as Cor. 3. 18. but it's only reflexe and in a glaſſe: 
but God comprehendes althings by direct intuition , without the 


| leaſt reflexion. Again, Angels and glorified Souls have ſome 


kind of direct intuition of God, without thoſe imperfect glaſſes 
of inſtituted ordinances ; but yet their tuition is only appreben- 
fre, not comprehenſive and ſimultaneous as the divine Science. Laſt- 


| ly, Angelicand human intuition, if real, neceſſarily requires the 


actual exiſtence of the object ; but. Gods intuition requires only 
the intentional exiſtence- of the object in. the divine. Wil :. for 
things future are the object of Gods intuition , not as. actually 
exiſtent in-Eternitie, as the Dominicans aFouch, but only as in- 
tentionally exiſtent in-the divine Decree or Wit. Of which fee 
more fully Twiſſe Scientia Media, pag. 41--- 58. That Gods Sc 
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ence is not diſcurſive may be demonſtrated, (x) becauſe it is not 

ſucceſſive : there is not aaaors daae, as Max. Tyrius: Al diſcur- 

ſive ſcience or ratiocination procedes from Principes to Conclu- 
fions.; but God views althings in his own Eſſence, (2) Al dif 
curſive knowlege is compoſed of Act and Power : for the Con- 

cluſions are potentially in the Principes, and drawen into act by ra- 
tiocination : But Gods Science is pure Aft. (3) In our mode 

of knowing things , the more diſtinftly we can apprehend any 

thing by its own evidence and light, the more evident and per- 

fect is our knowlege as in our apprehenſion of firſt” Principes-: 

wherefore Gods mode of knowing things being moſt perfe&t, it 

muſt neceſſarily be without ratiocination.. (4) In al diſcourſe 

the aſſent is the effect canſed, and the Argument is the cauſe : 
but Gods Science is not cauſed. (5, In al diſcourſe there is pri- 

oritie and poſterioritie, compoſition and diviſion ;, which implies 

much impzrfeftion, and may not therefore be aſcribed to God. 

(6) In al diſcourſe there is much of ignorance mixed with our 

knowlege ;z becauſe it is a progreſſion from that which is more 

known to that which is leſſe known : But Gods Science hath no- 

thing of ignorance mixed with it, Hence, | 


3. Gods. Science is immutable and neceſſary. This follows on 3. Gods Science 
the former Characters : for in as much as the divine Science is :7mmutable and 
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not dependent on the objects known, but the ſame with his own 7012) 


Eſſence , hence it muſt be neceſſary and immutable. Al human 
knowlege , being cauſed by Ideas collected from- the objects, is: 
mutable and variable, as the.objects are z. at leaſt fo far as it re- 
gardes ſingular ſenſible objects : for if the object be contingent 
and mutable, the Science cannot be neceſſary and immutable : But 
now. the divine Science being no way dependent on the object; 
it is not obnoxious to thoſe laws of mutation and variation which 
the object neceſſarily fals under. The Truth of our Underſtand- 


ing is mutable , becauſe dependent on externe objects and Me- 


diums; but the Truth of the Divine Underſtanding immutable, 
and therefore the meaſure of al Truth, as _— wel notes. This 
is incomparably wel illuſtrated by Bradwardne, 1. 1. c.24. pag.244. 
God, faith he, by reaſon of his molt infinite claritie comprehendes 
althings, and al particles of time, as-they are moſt truely inhim- 
ſelf: for he needs not comparation or relation of things paſt or 
future to the preſent inſtant, according to the manner of our hu- 


man.infirmitie ; but he underſtandes althings together and _ 
CLEATr Y- 
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Clearly by his own Eſſence and Wil, which repreſentes althings 
uniformely and invariably. As if there ſhould be an immobile 
eye in the Centre of the Heavens, which ſhould ſee by extramiſ 
ſion and actively, as God ſeeth, it wonld then always ſee unj- 
formely without al mutation every part of the Heavens turning 
round ; and the ſame part now in the Eaſt, and anon in the South, 
and then inthe Welt : Thus God in like manner ſees al variable 
objects and parts of time, with their diſtinct vicifſitudes and ſuc- 
ceſlions, without the leaſt variation or ſucceſſion ; becauſe he ſees 
althings, not paſſively, by ſpecies and impreſſions received from 
the things themſelves, but 2f:vely in his own Eſſence and Wil, 
the active Principe of al. We poor mortals, by reaſon of our 
infirmitie, cannot diſtinctly apprehend al the particles of time, 
always fluent and ſucceding each other , and therefore we take 
the preſent inſtant, which of al time 1s moſt actual and beſt known 
tous, and make it the meaſure of paſt, preſent, and future time: 
whence our knowlege alſo is ſucceſliive and mutable; but God, 


who knows althings in his own Eternitie , 1s not liable to fuch 


ſucceſſion and mutation : his Science being a pure neceſſary Act, 
mult needs be immutable and invariable, albeit it terminates on 


. objects in themſelves moſt mutable and variable : the mutation 


of the object makes no mutation in the divine Science ; becauſe 
the mutable object is only the ſecundary object of Gods know- 
lege: the primary object is the divine Eſſence, which is immuta- 
ble; and therefore the divine Science ſuch alſo. Should Gods 
knowlege depend on the objects known, then it would be muta- 
ble as they are, but not otherwiſe. God neceſſarily knows every 
Entitie both actual and potential : wherefore (1) he can never 


know any thing that he 1s ever ignorant of. (2) He can never 


be ignorant of what he ever knows. (3, He cannot know more 


or fewer things than he knows. (4) He cannot begin to know 


what he before knew not, or not to know what before he knew, 
becauſe nothing begins to'be fatura. This immutghilgge of the 


dfvine Science, as to things future, ariſing from the determination 
.of his own ſfoverain Wl, and not from any thing in the object, 1s 


nervoſely demonſtrated by pious and learned Robert Groſſeteſte 
Biſhop of Lzcolne, in his elaborate MSS. De Libero Arbitrio, 
which lies buried in Exeter College Librarie, Oxoz. Wherein he 
-copioſely demonſtrates , That the (anſes, Orivines , and Reaſons of 
althings future, though inthemſelves never ſo inft able, are mo#t ſtable, 

:mmutable, 
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immutable , neceſſary ,- yea eternal in the drvine Decree and Wil; 
whence alſo the Drvme Science is mot certain, neceſſary, and immut a- 
ble, This he confirmes by Plato's Ideas, which are immutable 
and invariable exemplars of althings future, as before. That the 
Divine Science is :mmutable and neceſſary, ſo Greg. Arimineaſ. Sent. 


|. 1. Diſt. 39. pag. 130, 140. Hence, 
4. The Divine Science is molt certain and infallble, Thus 


4+ Divine Sci-- 


Plato , Repub. 2. pag. 382. ya 5 Mya, it Ti uxy oft Te Gy7% ence mot cer- 


lidS8Ial 74 x) filed, x} dpaly aye, CC. I judoe 110 mortal would tain, 


be really willing both to deceive, and be deceived, or to be ignorant of 
ſupremg Beings, much leſie God. The Science of God being ne- 
ceſary and immutable, it cannot but be moſt certain and infalli- 
ble. To know things certainly, is to know them in their cauſes : 
now Gods W1l being the Cauſe of althings, he thence knows 
them perfectly. Gods Science is as certain as the future events : 
for where there is a determinate effect, there muſt be a determi- 
nate cauſe : and where the cauſe is determinate, there the ſcience 
alſo may be determinate; The knowlege of things future in God 
isas Certain, as the knowlege of things preſent : for every fu- 

ture, compared to God the firſt Cauſe and his Science, is neceſfiry 
and neceſſarily fature z albeit as compared to the ſecond cauſes, 
ſome effefts may be contingent, or contingently future. The 

primary object of the divine Science” being infinitely perfect, 

namely the divine Eſſence, it cannot but be moſt certain and in- 


fallible : if there be any certaintie and infallibilitie in human-: 


Science, how much more in divine Science , which penetrates al 
Eſſences and Truths with the moft perfeCt light, and moſt ſimple 
intuition, contemplating every Being and Truth, as it is ia it ſelf, 
in the glaſſe of the divine Eſſence ? The divine Intellect ſees al- 
things as exiſtent in themſelves, by the infinite light of the divine 
Eſſence , and therefore moſt certainly and infallibly , as Eſa. 40. 


nate and M11 on: any create Objett, Thus Plato, in his Parme- 
mides, pag. 134, &c. makes his divine Tdeas to be eufouwordrur, 
felf-ſubſstent, and independent, as to al externe objefts and condi- 
tions : For otherwiſe, faith he, God ſhould not have a certain krow- 
lege of and ſoverain dominion over human affaires. It's impoſiible, 
that any effect ſhould be, or be nnderſtood as future in any caſe, 
but dependently on its efficient cauſe ::Now what is the firſt and 


univerſat.. 


abſolute and in - 
dependent. 


13, 14. "Hence, , | 
5+ " Science is abſolute and madependent ', not conditio- 5+ Gods Scienrs- 
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univerſal Efficient of al effects, but the Decree of the divine Wil, 


on which every effect dependes, more than on its proxime cauſe ? 


Therefore as nothing is antecedent to the divine Wil, ſo no Hy- 

potheſis or condition is cognoſcible or knowable antecedently 

thereto. Gods knowlege as it dependes not on the exiſtence of 

created objects, ſo neither on any Hypotheſes or conditions that 

are app<ndent unto ſuch objects, placed in ſuch circumſtances, 
\ 


For al futures, whether abſolute or conditionate, are known by 
God, not from the determination of ſecond cauſes , but from the 
ctermination of the divine Wil, which is the firſt Cauſe, For 


) wheneefprings the futurition of things ,. but from the determi- 
({_ nation of the divine Wil? And muſt not then the determination 
al thesivine Wil be precedent to the determination of the ſe- 
cond Cauſe? And if fo, may we not then hence conclude , that 
Gods Science ariſing from the determination of his own Wil de. 
pendes not on the exiſtence of, or any conditions that belong to 
future objects ? If the divine Eſſence be dyair:1@- and indepen- 
dent, muſt not the divine Science , which is identified therewith, 
be alſo erairi@& and independent ? Or if the divine Science ſhould 
depend on the mutable conditions of its object , can it be any 
other than conj:ctural ? Where any Science dependes on its ob- 
ject, it cannot be more certain than the object is : whatever con- 
tingence belongs to the objcct, wil alſo influence the Science and 
make it contingent : whence if the divine Science be certain, as 
without al diſpute it is, then it cannot depend on its mutable 
contingent object, but muſt be abſolute and independent. Is it 
leſſe than blaſphemie to conceive, that the infinite Science of God 
ſhould depend on any finite object, or finite mutable conditions 
appendent thereto ? Yea, is not ſuch a conditionate Science alto- 
gether impoſſible as to God ? For mult not the object as ſuch be 
before the act ? And may we ſuppoſe any created object or con- 
dition appertaining thereto in any regard to be before the divine 
Wil and Science ? Is not the futurition of althi both objefts 
and conditions, the effect of the divine Dicree, Flyer in 
order of Nature ſubſequent to the divine Wil? And TI fo, then 
are not al objects and the conditions app2ndent thereto foreſcen 
by God, in his divine Decrees, without the leaſt dependence on 
the things themſelves or their contingent conditions? Indeed a 
conditionate Science, to ſpeak properly, is that which as yet never 
exiſted, but wil follow on the poſition of the condition : —_— 
truely 


- 
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truely ſuch a Science cannot exiſte even in men, before the con- 
dition be performed.: and therefore where the condition is never 
performed, it can never exiſte, How impoſlible then is it, that 
ſuch a Science ſhould be found in God, who no way dependes'on 
externe- objects for his Science ? We mult therefore conclude, 
that God, in the abſolute and efficacious Decree of his own Wil, 
hath predetermined al futures both contingent, free, and neceſſa- 
ry in particular , and thence certainly and infallibly knows them 
to be tuture, both as to their ſubſtance and circumſtances. As 
for ſms future God certainly and infallibly knows them both as 
future and preſent , in the determination and permiſſion of his 
own Wil, whereby the create Wil is determined to the entitie of 
the ſinful aCt, as a real act, and permitted as to the moral pravitie 
of the aCt, as before, in the object of Divine Preſcience. Hence, 

6. The Divine Science us eternal, Thus Plato, both in his Ti- 6. Divine $3: 
meu and Parmenides , makes his Divine Ideas to be, difius *; der 9% fternab. 
Jurig, eternal and ſempiterne, And the reaſon is moſt evident ; 
becauſe the Divine Science is the ſame with the Divine Eſſence, 

If God ſhould begin to know any thing that he knew. not be- 
fore, his IntelleCtion ſhould depend on the object known , which 


1s impoſſible. Again, if God ſhould begin to kndw what he 


knew not before , then he ſhould be campoſite or compounded 
of Act and Power, and ſo not a pure Act: then alſo he ſhould 
not be moſt perfect, and moſt bleſſed : for every A# addes to 
the perfeftion of the habir or power, Al the ſucceſlions and viciſ. 
ſitudes of time or things in time are foreſeen by God in his Eter- 
nitie, by one ſimple intuitive AQt. Thus Maxim T yrins, Diſſer- 
tat. I, pag. 10. The Divine Intellef+ 1s not perfett , unleſſe it be ad- 
ded to it, Td x, veey &ws, always to underſtand, Thus alſo Aquinas, 
Part, 1, Queſt. 14. Art. 13. * God knows al contingents not only 
© as they are in their own cauſes, but as they are each of them 
* actually in themſelves. And albeit contingents are brought into 
*a& and exiſtence ſucceſſively, yet God doth not know them ſuc- 
* ceſlivelyas they are in their own Being, as we do, but al at once 
© becauſe his knowlege is meaſured by Eternitie, as alſo his Being : 
©but now Eternitie being exiſtent alat once, doth compaſle about 
©al time : whence althings that are in time are preſent to God 
© from al Eternitie , not only as the reaſons of. althings are pre- 
ſent with him ; but becaufe his intuition is from Eternitie caſt 


* on althings as they are in their preſentialitie. .This preſentia- 


p 54 litie 
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litie-muſt be limited to the Divine Wil, which gives futurition, 
to althings, and fo makes them prefent to the Divine Under. 


* ſtanding. Hence, 


7» Divine Sci- 


ence infmitely 
 boſedt, 


Pfal..147. $- 


7. The Divine Science Is s9f1:tely perfelt, Thus Plaro aſcribes 
to God, Parmentd. 1 34. axerbtodTy 6#5hun 5 the moſt exquiſite per- 
fett Science : otherwiſe he could not be Rector of the Univerſe, 
So Maximus Tyrius , Diſſert. 1. pag. 10. ass &n ay erreaicalG-, 3; 
yoay de x, TavTE x) nut That be be moſt perfect who underſtandes 
bath at ai times, and althings, and at once. God knows althiings, 
always, and at once ; therefore moſt perfeitly. Thus Pſz. 147.5, 
Great 15 our Lord and of great power : his underſtanding us infinite : 
or of his underſtanding there 1s no number : 4, e. his Underſtanding ig 
every way perfect : he knows althings, and that in the moſt per. 
fect manner. And it is obſervable, that the Pſalmiſt grounds the 
Infinitude of Gods knowlege on the Magnitude or Infinitude of 
his Eſſence and Power : whereby we are informed , that Gods 
knowlege dependes not on the objects known , -but ariſeth from 
bis own omnipotent. Wil and Eſſence. The perfection of the 
Divine Science may be conſidered eſſentially, intenſively, extenſively, 
(23) Eſſentially, as Gods knows himſelf perfectly, in himſelfand 


- by himſelf ;*and althings elſe in himſelf. God knows althings 


diſtinctly in the claritie of his own Eſſence : thoſe things that are 
diverſe and multiplied in the Creatures, are molt ſmmply and wnite- 
ty:in God : Man according to. the diverſitie of objects, has di- 
verſe notices or apprehenſions of things. As he underſtandes 
firſt principes,” ſo his knowlege is ſtiled Intelligence ; as Con- 


_ cluſions flowing from firſt Principes , ſo his knowlege is called 


Science ;, as the higheſt Cauſe , To Sapience;, as things practic and 
moral,fo Prudence : But al theſe God comprehendes by one ſimple 
Act of Intuition in his own Eſſence, (2) Gods knowlege is moſt 
perfect intenſevely. For every Intelligent is ſo far perfect as to 
degrees of knowlege, as he partakes of Immaterialitie, Brutes 
have ſome degree of apprehenſion, as they have ſpirituoſe Souls; 
but theſe their animal Spirits being but the purer parts df mater, 
therefore their apprehenſion is moſt imperfect, and not reckoned 
among the ſpecies of true knowlege. Mans apprehenſion depen- 
ding very far upon his ſenſes and material objects, it's therefore 
more imperfect than that of Angels: yea, the Angelic Intell 
gence being-made up of act and power, which is a kind of meta- 
phyſic mater , hence there is much of imperfection mixed _ 

with, . 
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with , if compared with Gods Intelligence ; which being pure 
_ Actand exemt from al mater, as wel meraphyſic as phyfic , hence it 
is moſt perfect »#tenſvely as to al degrees of knowlege. (3) Gods 
Science is molt perfect extenſwely ; not as to kinds or parts of 
Science, (for it is moſt indivilible and ſimple , without al exten- 
ſion of parts) but as to objects ; becauſe it extendeth unto al ob- 
jects. God, by reaſon of his moſt infinite claritie, comprehendes 
al particular things, with al the particles of time in and-by him- 


ſelf. God being in the higheſt degree immaterial, it neceſſarily - 


follows, that his Science 1s moſt ample and extenſiye as to its 
object : for every facultie is by ſo much the more extenſive ,: b 
how the more immaterial it is : hence the human Intell 

by its act of underſtanding is faid ro become althings : how much 
more true is this of the Divine Intellect, which is in the higheſt 
degree ſpiritual ? -The Divine Science albeit it be one moſt fimple 
Act in it ſelf, yet it is moſt univerſal and infinite as to its object. 


Thus Aquinas, contra Gent. 1,1. c. 78. proves that Gods knowlege 


extendes to an infinitie of things; becauſe God perfectly knows 
his own Virtue and Power , which is infinite, Again, by how 
much the more efficacious and clear any Intellect is in knowing, 
by ſo much the more able it is from one to gather many things : 
But 'now the Divine Intellect being infinitely efficacious, it muſt 
therefore neceſſarily extend to an infinitude of objects. So Brad- 
wardine, 1.1. c. 1. pag. 7. proves, © That the Sczentsvitie of God 
and his Intellect is never ſatisfied with any finite gpr infinite 
* number of exiſtent ſingulars, of any one ſpecies, or al; but in- 
* finitely excedes each of them, yea, a whole multitude of al, if 
*they could be congregated together. That the Scierlce of God 
is moſt perfect eſſentially, intenſively, and extenſively , ſee Suarez, 
 Metaph. Difp. 30. Seti. 15. pag. 121. | 
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Having largely diſcuſſed the eſſential Modes or Characters of Gods ſimple t4- 
the Divine Science , we now procede to its diſtinctions , with tell;gence. 


relation to its objects. For albeit the Divine Science be irit ſelf 
oneſimple Act, identified with the Divine Effence, yet this hin- 
ders not but that we may, by ſome inadequate conception of rea- 
ſon, diſtinguiſh this Science, by reaſon of its object, into different 
kinds, The commun diſtribution-of Gods Science is into ſimple 
Intelligence, and Science of Viſion. 1. Gods Science of ſimple Intel- 
ligence is of althings poſlible ; which he contemplates. in the Al- 


ſufficience'of his Eſſence, For'God being in the higheſt degree 
| TEA Jate!l1s 


33T God. knows things future by bis Wil. Book Il, 
Intelligent, he muſt neceſſarily underſtand althings that are intel. 


lgible : but now whatever may be, may alſo be known : where- 
ever there isa pollibilitie of exiſtence, there is ſome intelligibilz 
tie, Again, God perfectly knows. his own Eſſence and Power : 
therefore he perietly knows not only what is future , but alfo 
whatever is poſſible. Not that the exiſtence of things poſlible is 
known by God, but only their Eſſence, which he contemplates in 
his own Eſſence, Hence this Science of ſimple Intelligence is called 
by ſome Abſtrattive ; becauſe it abſtrattes from the actual exi- 
: ſtence of its object. 
| gags of 2, Gods Science of Viſion, is that whereby he knows things as 
things future. future, in and. upon. the Decree of his. Wil. Here we mult pre. 
ul mit, that when we fay , Gods Science of Viſion terminates on things 
as future, the conjunctive Particle As, muſt be taken. not formally, 
- as if it denoted any reaſon. of the Divine Cognition taken from 
the futurition of the thing, but only materially ; and fo it denotes 
only thus much, that Gods knows things future to be future, and 


that by the determination of his own Wil. Bradwardine, de Cauſ.. 


Dez, I. 1. c. 18. pag. 220, &c. largely demonſtrates. theſe Propoſi- 
tions. (1) That God doth not know things future merely by his Ef. 
ſence, without the determination of his Wil, becauſe nothing is in its 
own nature future,but by the Decree of the Divine Wil.. (2) That 
God doth not-hnow things future by the Divine Intellebh only-:. becauſe 
the Divine Intellect conſidered in it. ſelf is not practic, but only as 
' ſubſequeng to the Divine Wil. (3) That God doth not know things 
future by the Infinitie of the Divine Science : becauſe the Infinitie of 
the Divine Science being ſuppoſed, it-doth not thence neceſlarily- 


follow, that this or that thing be future. (4) That God doth not 


know. things future by the kyowlege of: their ſecond Cauſes : For ſuch 

a knowlege implies diſcourſe from the cauſe to the effect : again, 

ſuch a knowlege would be -contingent when the ſecond cauſes are 

ſuch. (5) That God dath net kyow things future by the. Infinitie or 

Immenſitie of his own Scibilitie or Scientivitie, (6) That God doth 

zot know things future by the ſole permiſſion of his own Wil : becauſe 

then Gods knowlege ſhould not be certain. Hence he poſitively 

God knows , concludes, (7,) That God knows things future by that which gives 
—_ MAT? *) them their ſuturition, namely by bis Divine Wil. For , as Ariſtotle 1. 
_—__ Poſt. 2. inſtructes.us., To. know a thing is to. know it by-its cauſe : 
and is not the Wil of God the firſt Cauſe that gives futurition to. 

althings ? Again ,. how. can God certainly know future contin 


gents,. 
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gents , ſuch as al human acts are , but in and by ſome neceſſary 
certain cauſe ? And what certain neceſſary cauſe can there be 6f 
future contingents but the Divine Wil-? We may not then ſearch 
for the cauſes of Divine Preſcience in things future , but in' tlie 
cauſe of their futurition , the determination of the Divine Wil. 
Not as if the decree or determination of the Divine Wil, where- 
by things become future , did in any moment of Nature precede 
the Divine Preſcience ; but in one and the ſame moment of Na- 
ture God decrees what ſhal be future, and foreſees it future. 
Thence he takes the reaſon of his knowing things future, not 
ſimply from his Eſſence, or ſufficience ; nor yet from their pre- 
ſentialitie to. God, as the Dominicans perſuade us, but from the 
determination.of his own Wil. Certainly Gods Wiljs moſt effi- 
cacious, omnipotent , immutable , and moſt known to-himſelf: 
and therefore it is neceſſary, that whatever he. wils ſhould be fu. 
ture, be ſo, and known to him-to-be ſo: for he wils not only the 
things themſelves:, but alſo al their modes and conditions of'con- 
tingence, neceſſitie, libertie, &c. Whatever gives any thing its 
futurition muſt neceſſarily alſo give it its cognoſctbilitie or intelli- 
gibilitie as future: wherefore the Divine Wil giving the former,” 
1t.caanot alſo but give the later. Damaſcene , Orthodox. Fid. 1. 1.. 
c. 12, tels-us, that @a35: God may be deduced from Sea2e._ to ſce* 
aaburO- ug Br, x) mdyTwy knowing, for nothing car be hid from God, 
yea he is the Inſpettor of althings. And then he gives us the mode 
how God comes to know althings : ibsdoalo tyag Te rdrre ey 
Jobozas aff dy fro Gwohons, x Ixaroy x7 F Veanrinlw ery &- 
Yegvoy Eyyoray., For he beholdeth althings before they are produced, 
eternally underſtanding —_—_——_— according to 'bis voluntary eternal 
Intelligence : 4. e: his eternal Intelligence grounded on his own Wil. 


Thus Bradwardine ,. de Canſ. Det, l. 1. c. 19. pag. 3226, ©But here 


©wemuſt know, that a thing as future in the Divine Wil and Pre- 
©deſtination cauſally, and not extrinſecally in its own proper na- 
©ture, is the cauſe [ or object] of the Divine Science or Preſcience : 
*For God no way needs extrinſec things as objects of his know- 
*kege; but he hath althings future with himſelf intrinſecally cog- 
@ moe, cauſative, intuitive, ſeu ſcientifice, copnitwvely; cauſatively, 17: 
© tuitively ,. or ſcientificly from himſelf only ; and ſo- he knows 


althings, &c. So alſo Cap. 18: pag. 223. © God, ſaith he, knows 
©things future, by that whereby they are fnture, namely by his. 


{Divine Wil. And he urgeth for. this that. Principe of 4+ 


* ſtotle,, 
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Scientia media. 


© fotle, 1.Poſt. 2. To know a thing certainly & to know it by its cauſe: 
© But now God knows al futures certainly, therefore by their moſt 


© true cauſe, even that which virtually contains al other cauſes 


< and cauſations; and this 1s no other than his own wil. That 
God knows althings futare in the determination of his own Wil 
was.the commun Hypothelis of the ancient Scholaſtic Theologyes, 


as of eAuguſtty betore them. So Robert Greſſeteſte in his M. SS, 


De Libero Arbitreo., 

Thus Scotws aſſures us, © That the Root of the Divine Science as 
© to future Contingents 1s the determination of the Divine Wil: 
* which determination 1s not only neceſſary to cooperate with the 
© free Creature, but alſoto determine the Wil of the Creature to 
© a(t freely. This Hypotheſis is alſo excellently well explicated 
and demonſtrated by Alvarez, de Auxi. Grat.l. 2. Diſp. 7. p. 166. 
« God, faith he, in the abſolute efficacious Decree of his own Wil, 
* predetermining in particular al future Contingents, as alſo free 
© acts, knows certainly and infallibly thoſe to be future, as to al 
© circumſtances, as wel as to their ſubſtance. Therefore from this 
© Decree there may be aſligned a ſufficient Reaſon of the certitude 


*< of Divine Science as toal futures, which are not morally evil. 


And he thus proves his Hypotheſis; * A determinate cauſe, which 
%is ſo eſhcacious as that it cannot be hindred by any other cauſe, 
< muſt needs infallibly produce its effect : but ſuch is the Divine 
* Decree. Ergo, Then p. 108. he explicates how God knows fin: 
<God certainly and infallibly knows al future ſins in that Decree, 


< whereby he decrees to predetermine the create Wil to the en- 


< titie of the act of fin, ſo far as the act is ens, and to permit the 
© moral evil of fin as fin, &c. as before. * 

3. The Jeſuites ſuperadde to the two former Sciences of ſimple 
Intelligence and-Viſton, Scientia Media, a middle Science, whereby 
God is ſuppoſed to foreſee ſuch or ſuch events to be future, on 


condition that ſuch: or ſuch cauſes be ſo or ſo conſtituted. This 


Middle Science (1.) ſuppoſeth that ſome events are certainly 
future independently as to the Wil of God; which is altogether 
impoſſible :. for a thing merely poſſible cannot paſs from its 
ſtate of poſlibilitie to a ſtate of Futurition , without ſome 
cauſe of that tranſmutation : now there can be no cauſe of fu- 
turition but the Divine Wil, as we ſhall prove kereafter. No- 
thing can be future either abſolutely or conditionately , but 
what the Divine Will has decreed ſhal be future : EY - 
obje 


= IVE 
£ 


' "God knows things futnre by bis W i Book | 


> v- he 2'v"; 8b 


kfis, ſuch is t 


Ch.5. $2» Scientia Media. © 


object of this Middle Science cannot be things future , but only 
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poſſible. Doth not this Middle Science, by feigning that future 


which is only poſſible, overthrow the very foundation of the Di- 


vine Science as to things future ? Is it not impoſlible , that the 


preſcience of a thing future ſhould precede the decree of its fu- 


turition ? SO A:varez, de Auxil. 1.2, cap. 7. Nothing can make a. 
thing cognoſcible as future, but what gives futurition thereto :- 


And what gives futurition to any thing, but the decree and de- 
termination of the Divine Wil? (2) It ſuppoſeth Gods Science 


to depend upon its object, which alſo is impoſlible ; becauſe then. 


it ſhould be variable and mutable as the object is. Yea, to ſpeak 
properly, the object of this 1Ldale Science is not, at al cognoſcible 
or kyxowable : For nothing is knowable farther than it is clothed 


with ſome degree of neceſſitie, at leaſt as to eſſence or exiſtence : 


what is not either neceſlarily exifteat or future, cannot be known: . 


now the object of this Middle Science is not either exiſtent or 
ſuture : therefore not cognoſcible. Again, God takes not the 
reaſon or idea of his cognition from the things themſelves 


or any Hypotheſes they fal under, which are al variable, but. 


from the invariable determination of his own Wil, as before. 
It's true, our [tuition and Cognition is formed by a paſſive rece- 
ption of ſpecies from its object z and therefore it is mutable'and 
variable , according to the vatiations of the object : but can we 
imagine, that this imperfeft mode may attend the Divine Intui- 
tidn and Cognition ? Should the principe and reaſon of the Divine 
Cognition procede from and depend on its finite obje&t, muſt 
not God alſo be finite, paſſive, and dependent ? Is not the Di- 


Noftra intuitio 
fit patiendo ab 
objeRis,non fic 
intuitio divina... 


vine Idea before its Ideate, yea eternal ? How ther: can it de- - 


pend thereon? (3) This Middle Science ſuppoſeth the Divine 
Science to be only conjetural and wncertain. For ſuch as the ob- 
# Science thereof : a contingent object cannot- 


give a neceſſary certain Science : al Logic ſcientific neceſlitie is- 


founded in phyſic neceſlitie : That which may otherwiſe be, can- 


not be neceſſarily known : as Gods knowlege would be falſe , if- 
he knew thoſe things to be future which ſhal never be ; ſo would- 
it be incertain, if the object be not certainly future : . if the object 
be certainly future, it muſh have a certain cauſe of its futurition,,. 


which can be no other than the Wil of God, But now, accord- 
ing to this hypothetic Middle Science, God cannot divine which 


way mans Free-wil wil incline it ſelf, before it hath inclined _ 
his- 
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this or. that objeft. And doth not this render the knowlege of. | 
God .only.conjeEtural , yea no knowlege at al? For how can a 
thing be certainly known to be future, without ſome cauſe deter. 
mining it to be ſuch ? That Gods knows althings future , though 
never ſo contingent in themſelves , molt certainly in the deter- 
mination of his own Wal, ſee Greg. Ariminenſ. Sent. 1. 1. Diſt. 38, 
Quaſt. 2. alſo Groſſeteſte, de Libero Arbitrio. Wherefore if God 
has a certain preſcience of future contingents , as without al per; 
adventure he has, we mult ſearch for the cauſes of this Divine 
Preſcience, not in the extrinſec objects , which can never give it, - 
but in God himſelf, and in the determination of his own Wil, in 
regard of which al future contingents ate neceſlary ; not abſo- 
utely, but hypothetically , on ſuppoſition of the ſaid determina- 
tion. (4) This Middle Science enervates .and deſtroyeth the 
Grace of God. [17]. It deſtroyes the Grace of Eleftion; in that 
it ſuppoſeth, that Perer could from his own free-wil , conſent to 
the Cal of God, provided he were put under ſuch crcumſtances, 
and inveſted with ſuch commun aides , even antecedently to his 
Election to Grace and Glorie ; which they make to follow the 
previſion of his Faith by this Middle Science. And thus the whole 
of Election dependes on the improvement of Free-wil, and the 
previſion thereof by this Middle Science. [27] It enervates-and 
Aiſpirits the whole of Chriſts Redemrion ;, in that it makes al the 
efficace of Chriſts Death dependent on the previſion of mans af- 
ſent and conſent to him as Lord. It ſuppoſeth that Chriſt died 

: for no man abſolutely , -but only on condition that men by their 
corrupt Wil embrace him. [37] It overthrows efficacious Grace 
in the yocation and converſion of ſinners; in that it reſolves 
al into a moral capacitie or power in corrupt Nature to convert 
it ſelf. [4] It ſubvertes the Covenant of Grace ; in reſolving the 
whole of it into a Covenant of Workes. ['5] It deſtroyes the 
Grace of Perſeverance.; in that it makes the perſeverance-of the 
Saints dependent on their -own mutable Free-wil. 

the 111 of God. $.3. As for the Wil of God, although it be not really diffe- |} 

rent from his Underſtanding and Eſſence, yet we*may, in regard 

of its effe&ts, conceive of it as in ſome manner diſtin. The * 

Wil of God is taken either properiy , for the Divine Yoltion , I 

tention, Or Decree, whereby althings receive their Futurition and 

Exiſtence ; or elſe improperly, for the legiſlative, declarative, ſumfr 

eative Wil of God ; which is the meaſure of our _ The | 
10rmer |} 


] 
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Ch.5-4.3- . The -ObjeG of the Divine Wl, 
former is that which we are firſt to diſcourſe of; whereof we find 


lively notices 1n Sacred Philoſophiez and ſomething alſo in Plare, 
Fhileb..p. 16. where being about to Philoſophiſe of the Divine. 


Wil, as the original Exemplar or Idea of althings future,he makes 
this Preface : advle yag ive hymns iba cy fuel] wowcle, fn 
meuTys partes yiyors, For althings'that ever were inveiited, being 
joined together by a certain affinitte and cognation with Art, by means 
hereof are declared.. His meaning ſeems to be this, that look as. 
althings made by Art have their Idea in the-mind'of the Artificer, 
according: to which they are framed-z fo althings of Nature 
have their.Idea in the Divine Mind and 'W1L, according to. which. 
they are accurately formed. iThence he aides : ' «And truly the 
Ancients, who were better than we, and lived nearer to God, delrver- 
ed to us this report or Tradition, as 4 nds wv x, mornin, arruy ol 


dei Ayophray Giver, That althings conſiſt of O N E and M ANT, which. 


are ſaid ever to be, (1). That by theſe Ancients, whence this Ori- 


'ental Tradition'came, we muſt underſtand primarily the Hebrews, 


has been ſufficiently demonſtrated, P. 2. B. 3.C. 2. andelſewhere. 
(2) That by this ancient tradition of One and Many, we mult un- 
derſtand the Divine Eſſence and Ideas or Decrees of the Divine 
Wil feems alſo manifeſt. Whence he ſubjoins; #7 iy nuts, 76- 
Toy {To Maxazeruntor, on pier iey rc: waylds ixdoere Dodber 
Unrviy. fughogy yg Lean, That we ought, things being thus conſti- 
tuted, alwaies to inquire after one Idea of every thing in particular, 
and accirately to obſerve the ſame, &C. — this ONE IDEA, 
which we are to inquire after, muſt neceſſarily be underſtood the 


Decree of the Divine Wil, I think wil be evident to any, that 


ſeriouſly conſiders Plato's Philofophemes of the Divine Ideas, de-: 
livered in his Timers, and Parmenides, of which before, :P. 2.B.3.. 
c. 9.4. 4. Arid indeed he ſeems poſitively to aſlert, Parmenid.' 
þ.134. That the Origine of theſe Ideas cannot be mm the objelt, but 

muſt be :in the Divine Eſſence and Wil. We ſhal reduce the whole. 
of 'our Philoſophemes about the Divine Wilto the following Pro-” 
politions. - .- [143 Sf '; 3613 27838 Is RG Rn 
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nation to-himſelf. (1.) That the Divine Efſence is the-primary opjett of Divine wil. 


the Divine Wil, is moſt evident; {;1.J becauſetthe principal thing - 
willed is to evety one the'cavſe of willing: if therefore God ſhould ; 
have any other principal objeC&t of his Wil beſides himſelf, ' ie 


ſhould have ſomething beſides himſelf as the cauſe of his willing ; 
| uU vu which 


338 The Divine il one pure AVG. Book 1, 
which is-impoſlible : for nothing can move the Divine Wit but 
his own Bonitie. [2]. The Divine Eſſence is moſt amuabile and 
appetible for it ſelf, therefore the primary object of the Divine 
Wil. £37] The primary object of the Wil ought to be equally 
proportionable thereto: for the virtue and efficace of a facultic 
1s meaſured by its commenſuration and Adequetion to its prima: 
ry obje& : and what is equally proportionable to the Divine Wil, 
but the Divine Eſſence? Hence, (2) God by willing himfelf, wits 
althings elſe in ſubordination to himſelf. For he that wils. an end, 
wils althings elſe in order thereto. God wails althings in order to. 
his own Bonitie : The Wil of God terminates on other things ſo. 
far as they relate tothe Divine Bonitie, and porn te thereof: 
God wils himfelf Neceſſarily, but althings elſe ſo far as they r& 
late to. himſelf, - Hence, (3) Ged wils al fingular Goods, fo far a 
they partake of goodueff. For God willing himfelk as his laſt end, 
wils althings fo far as they conduce to himſelf : but every thing 
ſo far as.it is. ggod participates of, and tends to the Divine good- 
neſs : therefore as ſuch it is willed by Gad. Hence, . 

The Divine wil - 2, Prop. The Wil of God canſidered in it: felf is but ane, fimple, in- 
one pure Af. diviſible, pure Aft, Thus Plato, Phileb. 16, faith, we ought abrays 
to inquire after, lay tNev, 016 idea of althings. Wheveby he notes, 

that the Divine WiLa3-the ocigine bf all thingg,. is. but.oPo. . The: 
multitude-of objetts witled is no:way repuguant- wth the Unitie 

and Simplicitie of the Divine Wil : for Gad by one fimple aft. 

wils himſelf and althings elſe. Althings are one in the Divine 

Wil and Bonitie; in as much asthe Divine Bonitie is the exem-. 

Plar of gl Bonitie; and the Divine Wil by one and the fame act: 

wils both the Divine Bonitie and al other Bonitie. It js qther-- 

* wiſe with the Humane Wil, which by one act wils the end, and 

by another, the means .conducing to the end : whence the willing 
the end is. the cauſe of willing the means : but in the Divine-W1 

there -is no ſuch cauſalitie of end and means to be faund ; inas- 

much. as by one and the ſame ſimple a&t it wils bath end and. 

means ; and al grant, that the ſame thing cannot be the cauſe . 

- of itſelf. Thenge A 30. $. 16. p, 127, Ge. 

proves, *Fhat Gods. Wil is not a real power, but the laſt pure. 

© Att : for there is no receptive power in God : althings that are. 

<in God are as actual as his efence, ane as pure fromallPoten-. 


3.: Prop. 
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3. Prop. The Divine Wil is moſt: So0train aid Independent. Thus the Divine wit 
the Platoniſtes generally aſſert, that the Divine Wil is graliriG, Independent. 
without cauſe, and Independent : aid Plato mak68 his Divine Ideas 
robe aiererdres, Sc {abſent and huependent; becauſe althings 


elſe depend of: rhent, but they on nothing elſe. This Indepen- 
dence and Self-ſubſiftente of the Divine Wit is ſet forth in Sacred 
Philoſophie ufider the notion of a Fomdation, 2 Tim. 2, 19.. The 
foundation of the Lord ftandeth fure, the Lord knoweth who are his. 
$ 5equds beuini©@- notes the firm purpoſe of the Divine Wil : As 
thote that build great Palaces lay a firm foundation, which de- 
pendes not onany part of the Sttticture, but the whole Structure 
dependes on it ; ſo God —— build a Celeſtial Houſe, layes the 
eternal purpoſe of his own Wil as a ſelf ſubſiſtent independent 
foundation, on which the whole dependes. This Soveraintie and 
Independence of the Divine Wil the Hebrews expreſſed by the 
name 1518 Advnar, which denotes Gods Soverain Dominion Over 
the Creature, from fx «pillar or baſis, on which: the whole Fa- 
bric dependes, butt dependes not on the Fabric : ſs althings de- 
pend on the Soverain Wil of God, but'it oh nothing. Thus P:aro, 
Epiſt. p. 312. os 7d» nayloy Searixia md17" BT, of ixdive frexe Td 
Tex} Sucre dT, TuyTay xexa, About the King of althings, althings 
are : and althings are for hss X.5 he is the cauſe of althings 
hantiful, Wherein-note, (1) tile ſtiles God wdyrley baoinin, 
The Sover aig King or Lord of af, 1. e. according to the originati- 
on of the word; &#org the baſis of al anſwerably to the" import of 
eAdomai, Lord. (2) — are for God, 1.e. to be diſ- 
poſed of according to His Soverain Wil and pleaſure, And'(3) he 
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2 Tim. 2. 19- 


addes\ the Reaſon, becauſe he :3- the a of althings. i. e. God, 


by virtue of his prime cauſalitie and efficience, has an univerſal 
Dominion over al things, to diſpoſe of them'as he pleaſeth for 
his Glorie, The light of Nature teacheth, that every one ought 
tobe the ſupreme moderatorof his own work : Hence what ever 


Godwils:isjaſt, becauſe he' wils it. This'Soveraintie and Inde- * 


pendence of the Divine Wil-is lively expreſſed, Pſal. 135, 5. For Plal. 135. 5,6 


I know that 'Fehova'ss Great, and that our Lord is ſuperior to al Gods, 


Fehovah, i. e. the firſt Supreme Being, who gives being. to al- 


things, but receives nothing from any Creature, 15 Great, i.e. 
lofinite-in being, and therefore moſt Soverain and Independent; 
in his Wil and Pleaſure. Whence it follows; . aiid ſuperior to al 
Gods: i. 6. infinitely above Angels and Men, though never ſo po- 
VE Uu_2 'tents 
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Jonah 1. 14+ 


God indepen- 
dent phyſically 
and morally. 


God independent phyſically and morally. Book'lk 


tent ; who al depend on his ſoverain independent Wil. Thence 
he addes, v. 6. Whatſoever the Lord pleaſed, that did be in Heavey 
and in Earth. YT WR 73, whatſoever the Lord willeth.:: which 
notes the Soveraintie , Independence , and Omnipotence. of ' his 
Wil. © So Fonah 1. 14. For thon O Lord ba#k done as it pleaſed thee, 
T\YEF3 WWD, according to thy ſoverain independent Wil. The great- 
eſt Notions or Attributes. that our ſhallow judgements can invent, 
are infinitely too ſhort ta expreſle the Soveraintie of. the Divine 


/ 11. | <> E69322 $ 
But the more fully to.exylicate and demonſtrate the Soverain. 
tie and Independence of the Divine Wil, we are to-conſider that 
as cauſes, ſo dependence on. thoſe cauſes is twofold ; phyſic, or me. 
ra': Phyſic Dependence: is that whereby an inferior dependes ona. 
ſuperior Cauſe for real efficience : Moral Dependence is that where: 
by an inferior dependes. on. its ſuperior for moral influenee. And 
there is this commun to both : as.in 2 atwrals inferior cquſes-de- 
pendent on ſuperiors in aCting, have no power to act contrary to 
the efficace of their ſuperiors ; ſo. in Morals, But now Gal is. 
neither phyſically nor morally dependent on any ſuperior cauſe. - 
(1) He has no phyſic, dependence en any, ſuperigr cauſe ; becauſe 
he is the firſt in the'6rder. of Me Guan: Again , he. is ſuperior 
ro al Gods, as Pſal. 135. 5. angytherefore cannot be influencedby 
any. So Plato, Repub. aſſur » T8836 v78 AXcpfaiyery, A764 Pidoany 
Suxarly, That an bypocrite us neither able to hide himſelf from God, 
zor yet to force him. The Divine Wil receives no real efficience 
or influence from the human W1l, but the human Wil is really 
influenced by the Divine WH : God wils not things, becauſe we 
wil them; but we wil things, becauſe God wils-them; (2) Nei- 
ther is God morally dependent @n any other, Moral dependence is 
founded in zatural : where there is. natural independence in an. . 
abſolute degree, there cannot be moral dependence in any degree: 
The rational Creature haying a. twofold relation to God , as a 
Creature, and as rational, hence he has a twofold dependence on 
God, one natural, the other moral ; but.God heing independent 
as to his Eſſence, muſt neceſſarily alſo..be. independent as to 
Aorals. Moral dependence is, either Legal, or Final : Legal dc- 
pendence is, when an inferior dependes on. the Laws, Remune- 
rations, or Diſtributions of any Superiar. Final Dependence iS, 
when an inferior dependes on ſome ſupreme laſt end. The Di- 
vine Wil is in neither regard dependent, [17 It. is > 
| .: | epen- 
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gependent ; becauſe not ſubje&-to the law of any. The Divine 
Wil gives Laws to al Creatures , but receives Laws from none : 
yea ," it hath no legal dependence on any meritorious adts of the 
Creature : God. witleth nothing without himſelf, becauſe ir is juſt; 
but it is therefore joſt; becauſe he wrls it : The reafons of good 
and evil extrinſec to the Divine Effence are al dependenton-the 
Divine WI1l either decernent or legiſlative; [2] The Divine Wil 
has no” final dependence on any ſuperior end; becauſe its own Bo- 
nitie 1s its 'only.end; The End is the Cauſe, Reafon, or Motive 
of willing althings that. conduce to the End */but 'now-nothing 
cart move the Wil of God , ' but his own -Bonitie; which indeed 
is the ſame with his Wil- and Eſſence : whierefore it: cannot 'be 
properly ſaid to be the cauſe of his Wil ; becauſe nothing is ſaid 
to be the! cauſe of it felf, When Theologues affirme , That God 
wils owe thimg for another, they mean not; -that the other” thing 
is thg cauſe or motive of the Divine Wil; 'but that God wils 
there ſhould/be a cauſal connexion between the things: willed: 
As God willed the Sun, Moon, and Stars ſhould be for the produ- 
ion of fruits, and theſe for the uſe of man, &c, Gods willing 
one thing for another notes a cauſal connexion between the things 
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willed , but no caufal influence on the Divine Wi: God wils thzs Deus vult hoc 
for that, yet for this he doth'not wil that: i.e; God wils effects and Propter hoe : 


cauſes; and that the. effects are for the caufes;; yet he doth not 


wil the effects for the cauſes, as if the cauſes were the motives of jc 


non autem pro= 


his Wit, Thus we muſt underſtand that Text, Eph. 1. 4. Accord- Epheſ, 1. 455+ 


Fo as he has choſen us in him before the foundation of the-world; that 
we ſhould be holy and without blame before him in*tove.” flow are 
the Eleft choſen in Chriſt ? (1) Negatively, they are not-choſen in 
Chriſt, as the meritorious Cauſe of. Election ; nor froma previ- 


fion of their Faith in Chriſt, as the motive of Divine Election, . 
are to the Pelagian Hypotheſis. © But (2). They are faid 


to be choſen in Chriſt, as their commun Head, that by Him they 


might be made neg? Creatures , *and ſo pattakers"both-of Grace : 


and Glorie. - Chriſk and Faith -have no cauſal irifluence-on the 
Divine Wil ; but the Divine Wil decrees , that Chriſt and Faith 
thould have a cauſal influence on Salvation: Thenee-it follows, 
v.5. Having predeſtinated us unto the Adoption of Children by Feſus 
Obriſt unto himſelf , according to the- good pleaſure of his Wil: "Here 
Chriſt is brought in as the meritorious, antecedent Cauſe of 'onr 


Adoption; but-as an effe&t and conſequent of -Eleftion: For - 
| | | muck: 


' God Independent Phyſically and Mordily. BookY, 


-- much the Farticle-#:a by denotes, namely that Chriſt as Mediator 


is theeffe& of Predeſtination'or Eleftion, but the cauſe of our 


Adoption. This is ſtrongly argued by Auguſtin in his Book, D 
| CAS aig ” And ſurel ir the Merits of Chriſt 


' have no caufal inflyence on the Wil of God , much leſſe can mans 


Faith or Merits inflyence the fame, :Thence he addes: accar 

to the good pleapure of his Wil : which argues the Independence 
his Wil. Thus we ſee how Gad wils Chriſt and Faith for the 
Salvation of the Ele&;and yet doth nat wil the Salvatian of the 
"Ele&t for Chriſt and Faith as the moving cauſes of his 
which is malt independent. So God wils. both the means ar 
the end; and the means for the end; yet he doth not for the 
end wil the means, as if the end did move him to wil the means, 


For in God the volition of one thing is not. the canſe of his wil. _ 


ling angther z, heeauſe there can no efficience of cauſe on effect, 
or dependence of effe&> on the cauſe be affirmed. of the Divine 
Wil, which is but one ſimple indiviſtble act both, as to end and 
-means; and therefore neither ane nor tCother can be ſaid to moye 
or influence the Divine Wil; albeit the ſame Divine Wil dath wil 
a cauſal connexion between, the things willed. : in, which regard 


-: Scholaſtic Theologues afligne reaſons of the Divine Wil, aftum- 


ing, That the. paſſive attingence of the Ditzine Wil in reſpef® of one 
. thing, is the cauſe of its paſſrve attingence in:regard of anather thing, 


_ albeit neither the. cauſe of the DivineW1: 4. e. to ſpeak nativelyand 
. properly ,, God wils that one thing ſhal depend on another, yet 


:Epheſ.1.9, 11. 


the Divige Wil neither dependes. on. Nor is. maved. by eithes 
Gads:fqyerain independent Wil, is ful of reafans;, as:to. the ad- 
Migahlgidependence of. the things willed, according ta their ſabor- 
dinatiops, yet there may-not be the leaſt reaſon. or ſhadow of. rea- 
ſon, aſligned: as the. cauſe, or motive of the Divine Wil. - Thus 
Epheſ« t, 11, gl Ana alt hings according, to.the, counſel of his Wil. 
x7P Atviee; There is the, higheſt counſel and, wiſdome 1n. the 
Divine; Wih and, yet-no.rcaſpn,or cauſe can aligned. of it. 30 
V. 9; Hig ywt! hr 45 us the nyſterie, of R814} , according to 
his goods pleaſure, winch he, hath: purpoſed in himſelf. . The Divine 
Wal is, here-faid;tp be; (1). fabof, myſterious; waſdome.,, wheredf 
no reaſon. can. be aligned without. it ſelf, Thence, .(2), it is.ſtt- 
ledigood\pleaſure, which denates.its.Soveraintic and Independence. 
Hente (3) it is ſaid ro-be 57, i5-Jelf.- 5, e, no, reaſon, or, cauſe:ex: 


wrinf6e to. it ſelf can, be aſligned;thereof::" though it be ful of, my: 


ſerious 


= «as «as @ 0 A 2. > <-> ro ky 4, Vc 
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ſterious wiſdome and-*fablime reaſons, yet they are al withitt-it - 
If. That there can no cauſe either phyſic Or moral, legal or final 
be aſſigned of the Divine Wil is evident ;- (1) becauſe the Di- 
vine Wil is one fimple, pure A& ; and therefore not capable of 
any Paſſion , —_— and Caſalsrio from any extrinſec object. 
(2) Becauſe althings elſe are the effects of the Divine Wil, and 
therefore cannot be the cauſe thereof: becauſe the ſame thing 
cannot be the cauſe of it felf, (3) Becauſe the Divine Wil is 
eternal z but althings elſe of finite duration: and is it poſlible, 
that what is temporal and fiaite ſhould influence what is eternal. 
and infinite? That there can. be no cauſe of the Divine Wil}, fee 


= Part. 1. Queſt. 1g, Art. 5. & contra Gent. lib. T. 6ap. $7. 
ce 


7 

4. Prop. The Divine Wil ic rmmnutable. This Tmmutabilitie of The Divine 1742 * 
the Divine Wil ariſeth from the Independence, Simplicitie , and able. 
Iamutabilitic of the Divine Eſſence, with which it has att eſerrsa 
connexion, yea. identitie. Plato diſcourſeth accurately of the 
Immutabilitie of the Divine Wit ,. both in his Philoſophemes of ' 
Divine Ideas, as alfo in his Phedo, pag. 78. where he proves, that 
the Divine Eſfence and Wil is worendi; 31 airs xaf” avrd womrus - 
xt 70v78 ba; GC..' one unifarme Being, which exiftes of it ſelf, andy 
alwayes the ſame, without the leaFt degree of mutation, &c, of which . 
more fully before, in Gods Immutabilitie , cap. 4. $. 5. But this 
bomutabilitie of the divine Wil is more clearly ifluſtratedand de- 
monſtrated. in facred Philoſophie. Thus Pfal. 33. 10. The Lord p.z3, 10,11. 
bringeth the counſel of the Heathen to nought. VER, he hath inftinged, 
diſſipated, made void; from NV to break, Thence it follows: He : 
meketh the devices of the m_ of none effett, N11; be hath broken: : 
from Rx to break, properly the. mind or purpoſe. The' divine 
Wil delights to break and daſh in pieces the ſtrongeſt reſolations 
and moſt fixed purpoſes of proud men. But then zche I01-- 
mutabilitie of the divine Wil, v. 11. The counſelthe Lord fhand- 
eh: for ever ; the thoughts of his heart 'to- al generations; AMEINSY; . 
the faced counſel,” Or. determinate purpoſe of  Fehovaly. Standethy for 
ever - 5, e. is inviolable and immntable. This verſe contains the 
Antitheſe: of the precedent ; whereby. David teacheth us, that. 
the divine. Wil makes void the proud: wil.of man, but no human - 
wil can fruſtrate or alter the divine Wil, as Fob- 12.13; 14; Thus - 
Plat. L1g. 8g... For ever O:Lord' thy word 3 fetled ir Heaven. 1%) Fab args 
8:fixed; eftabliſhed... R; Exe underitandes this of the decrees - 
purpoſes - 
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purpoſes of the Divine Wil, which are firme, ftabliſhed, and'im! 
mutable. So Malach. 3. 6.. I am the Lord, 1 change not ; therefore 
the Sons of Facob ave not conſumed. 4 change not : This regards the 
"Wil of. God, as wel as his eſſence; ſo much the ſubſequent infe- 
rence .importes.:-for the reaſon why the Sons of Faceb are not 
conſumed, muſtbe reſolved into the immutable Wil of God, ag 
the original cauſe. - It's true, the things willed by God are oft 
under mutations ; and God wils thoſe -mutations ;. but with an 
immutable wil : the mutation reacheth not the wil of God, but 
only the things willed by God; . who wils this thing ſhal be'now; 
and the contrary afterward, without:the leaft alteration in his 
wit. A wil isthenfaid-to be changed, when\any begins to wil 


that, which he before nilled; or to nil that, which he before wil: 
ed : which cannot be ſuppoſed to happen, but in.caſe, of ſome 


mutation in knowlege, or diſpoſition: but neither-of thefecan 
be affirmed of God. (1) God is infinitely wiſe, . and foreſees al 
contingences, circumſtances, and accidents that may happen and 
therefore cannot alter his thoughts or purpoſes for 'want'of wif: 
dome, as we poor mortals frequently do. (2) Gods diſpoſition 
towards al objects is ever the ſame. (3) The hunian wil is'0b- 


 nexiousto mutations, from impotence and want of power to at 


compliſh what we wil : but-the Divine Wil is omnipotent and'ir- 
reſiſtible, as.Eſa. 46. 10. (4) If the Divine Wil were mutable; 
God capld not have a ccrtain previſion of future contingentts: 
becauſe the certaintie of Gods previſion ſuppoſeth a-certaintie of- 


' Divine Ideas and Deerees in the will of God : for Gods Science q 


 Viſon or foreſight of things future ariſeth from. his Wil, which 


Gods Wil Abſo- 


£191ate. 


gives althings their-futurition, . But it is-objeCted from Scripture; 
That.\God is ſaid ſometimgs_ to repent : and al repentance #tnotes'a 
change of thewil. TheReſponſe1s facile : when Scripture aſcribes 
repentance to Gad it4s only-improperly.and inccondeſcendence to 
our fragile capa Thereby:to denote a-change, not in the Wil 
of God, but.in Ms diſpenſation. towards the Creature, upon'ſome 


change in the Creature :+ So upon the repentance of the Ninevites 
God repented, z..e. :changed his diſpenſation towards: them: 'O- 
therwiſe, when the Scripture.ſpeaks properly of Repentance, it 
faith. expreſſely, Thar-God,ts not as mari, that he ſhould repent, Num. 
23. F9.,1Sam..15.20.-. 7 2; - ; 50 £3815415 16 $169 V0 
5. Prop. Gods Wil :s Abſolute, n0t-carditionate. The Divine Wil 
receives, no conditions. from the-human Wil, but gives al _ 
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So Fam. 4. 15. For that ye ought to ſay, If the Lord wil, This was Jam, 4. t 5+ 
an ancient ſaying mentioned by Benſyra, Sent. Moral. Xi. Let man 
never ſay, he wil do any thing, before he hath prefaced this, If the 
Lord Wil, And we find ſomething anſwerable hereto, in Plato, 
Alcibiad, p. 135. where Socrates inſtruCts  Alcibiades, that he must 
ſay, he wil do ſo and ſo, av ©«ds i3iag. If God wil. So in his La- 
ches : dna wonow TawT®, x, it myg. 0s eletov, iay Ouds iny, But 
I will do this, and come to thee to morrow, if God will. By which it 
is evident both from Sacred and Platonic Philoſophie, that our 
Wil muſt expect and receive al conditions from the Divine Wil, 
but impoſe or aſcribe none to it. There are ſeveral Textes of 
Scripture which ſome urge to prove a conditionate Wil in God : ; 
as Pſal. 81. 13, 14. Exzech. 33.11. Mat. 23. 37. Foh. 3. 16.(1) As 
for the two firſt Textes, Pſal. 81. 13, 14. and Exzech. 33. 11. it Ezech. 33-13 
ſeems moſt probable, that they refer primarily to temporal deli- 
yverance and deſtruCtion, ſpecially that of Exzech. 33. 11. as it 
appears by v. 2, 3. (2) lf we underſtand theſe Scriptures as re- 
ferring to maters of Salvation, then they note only Gods Wil 
ivagecias of complacence, not his Wil tuSoxias of Beneplacite. S0 
yan. which Ezechzel uſeth, ſignifies not ſimply fo wil, but to ac- 
quieſce in a thing. And then the fenſe is, that Gods Zwages ia Or 
complacence 1s not in the Death of ſinners ſimply as ſuch, but in 
- this, that men turne from their ſins and live, But (3) our prin- - 
cipal reſponſe is this : God declares by theſe and ſuch like Scri- 
tures his gratioſe propenſions and inclinations towards penitent 
finners : [1] Hereby to demonſtrate that intime and indiſſolu- 
ble connexion, which he has, according to his Evangelic Confſti- 
tution , eſtabliſhed between ſincere Repentance anU Salvation. 
[2] That ſo theſe general Declarations and Invitations of Sin- 
ners to repent might prove an efficacious inſtrument of particular 
vocation and converſion to the Ele&t. For Gods Free Grace albe- 
it it be in it ſelf abſolute and particular; yet it is propoſed to ſin- 
ners in Indefinite and Univerſal Propoſitions, thereby the more 
efficaciouſly to allure and draw their hearts to the embracement 
thereof. [3] Hereby impenitent Sinners are left without al ex- 
cuſe; in as much as God has ſo freely and cordially offered Mer- 
cie to them, would they but embrace the ſame, Al this implies 
no proper conditionate Wil in God, but only ſome conditions in 
the externe propoſitions and offers of his Gracez which God con- 
fers on the Ele, There are _ Scriptures that ſpeak _— 
XxX 
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, Wil tobe Abſolute. So Row. 9. 11. That the oſe of God accord. 
an ing to Eleftion might ſtand , not of Workes, & W al $- Too. 
xl acyl notes Gods free abſolute purpoſe or Decree, no way de- 

pendent on any merits or conditions in the Creature : which Rom, 

11. 5. he termes, a«l &arylw xdel0r, according to the eleftion of 

Grace : 1, e..Gods free abſolute Wil. The like, 1 Theſ. 1. 4. and 


* W- 

That God wils.nothing conditionally is evident (1) from the 
impoſlibilitie of ſuch a Wil in God. For if God wils any thing 
conditionally, he wils that condition alſo, or not : if he doth not 
wil the condition, then it. is impoſlible that it ſhould be; and fo. 
God is {aid to wil things on impoſſible conditions; and then by 
conſequence to. wil things impoſlible z which is too great a re- 
proche to be caſt on the Deitie : If God wils the condition, then. 
he wils it either abſolutely or conditionally : ifabſolutely, then . 
his wilis abſolute : for to wil a thing conditionally, and yet to- 
wil the condition abſolutely, isto wil the thing it ſelf abſolutely. . 
If God wils the condition conditionally, then the condition of 
this later condition, conditionally : - which opens the dore for a 
progreſle into infinite. (2) If .Gods Wil ſhould be conditionate, . 
then.it would hang in ſuſpenſe, and depend on the humane wil; 
and fo it ſhould be ir: the power of the human wil to make void: 
and fruſtrate the Divine Wil : yea the Divine Wil ſhould bemore 
in the power of .mans wil, than the wil of the moſt miſerable 
ſlave is in the power of his Lords wil; . This-deſtroys the Sove-- 
raintie. and Independence of the Divine Wil. (3) To ſuppoſe 
the Divine Wil to be conditionate takes away the futurition of- 
that thing it wils-: for nothing can be future of it ſelf, without. 
ſome. cauſe of its futurition : and there can be no cauſe aſfigned 
why a thing ſhould paſſe from being only poſlible to future, but 
the Divine. Wil. (4) To ſuppoſe a conditionate wil in God de- 
ſtroys the certaintie of Divine preſcience : for if the condition 
hang inſuſpenſe, and be not willed by God, the thing willed can- 
not-be certainly known. (5) A conditionate wil aſcribes to God 
umperfection, in that it ſuppoſeth his wil to be incomplete, in- 
efficacious, paſlive,. dependent, mutable, &c. But yet take n0- 
tice, that albeit we exclude al conditions-from the Divine Wil,. 
yet we donot exclude them: from.the things willed : The things 
wilted may be conditionate, and yet.the Divine Wil abſolute. 

9) : 
6, Prop:* 
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6. Prop. Gods Wil is eAntecedent not {orſequent. The diſtin- Gods wil ante« 

Rion of Gods Wil into Artecedent and {onſequent, albeit it-were ©4ent, not con 

by ſome of the ancient Scholaſtic Theologues made uſe of as-to 1% 

the things willed, yet as it is now generally uſed by the Jefuites 

and their Sectators, and applied to the immanent wil of God, it 

is moſt injurious to him. That Gods Wil is ever Antccedent, is 

plainly evident from Sacred Philoſophie. So AR. 13.48. And as ARk. 13.48: 

many as were ordained to eternal life believed. Teray der ordained 

here cannot ſignifie diſpoſed or prepared, as the Remonltrants and 

their Setators would perſwade us : for rdaz2x differs much from 

Hrerid42, neither is 1t any where in Scripture or any Greek Au- 

thor, as | can learne, uſed to ſignifie an irerne Qua'itie or Diſpo- 

ſition , but it generally ſignifies ro Ordazn, primarily in military 

afaires; and thence in any other maters. So A. 22. 10. ar - 

raxlas. And that relay;dur cannot be here taken nominally, but 

muſt ſignifie Ordazned, is moſt evident from the ſenſe : For it's 

faid, they were ordained to eternal hfe, as the terme ; not unto 

faith only, as the means : wherefore if 76reyaee ſhould fignifie 

diſpoſed, the ſenſe mult be, they were diſpoſed to. eternal lite, as 

many as were diſpoſed : for what is faith but a diſpoſition to eter- 

nal life? It's moſt evident therefore, that rezay dee muſt ſignifie 

not omally, but partscpally ſuch as were ordained unto eternal 

life as the terme, and: unto faith as the means, by the abſolute 

and antecedent wil of God. That Gods Wil properly ſo termed 

isever Artecedent and never Conſequent may be demonſtrated, {1) 

From the Eternitie of Gods wil. According to Plato, the Idea or 

Decree of the Divine Wil is ever ai4:@ & doryarks, eternal and 

ſempiterne : Now if the wil of God and its Ideas be al eternal ; 

then not any one. of them can be conſequent to any act of the 

Creature, which; is in time. (2) From the Simplicitie, Tndepen- 

dence, and Immutahilitie of the Divine Wil. A-conſequent wi 

in God ſuppoſeth;his Divine Wl to hangin ſuſpenſe, and depen- 

dent on the mutable ambulatorie wil of man : andis-it poflible, 

that the prime cauſe ſhould depend on, or be inflnenced by the 

inferior ſecond cauſe? What? muſtthe Supreme Soverain Wil 

attend, yea ſubſerve the nods and becks of human created wil? 

The act of willing in God cannot depend on anyact of the crea- 

ture as ſomething conſequent thereto z becauſe then as off as the 

a(t of the creature is changed, the wil of God mult be changed. 


(3). From the perfe&#on of the Divine Wil, A conſequent wil.in 
& x 2 God, 
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God, as ſtated by the Jeſuites and their Followers, ſuppoſeth an 
Antecedent imperfeCt wil, conſiſting only in a natural Yelleitie or 
imperfect inclination, which-is unworthy of the moſt perfet wil. 
(4) From the Omnrpotence of God, If God wils a thing antece- 
dently to the aft of the creature, which ſhal never be, then the 
wil of God is not Omnipotent ;z. but in the power of the Crea- 
ture, either to fulfil or fruſtrate the ſame. And Oh! how in- 
congruous are ſuch Sentiments to the Divine Omnipotent Wil? 
If Gods Wil be in the power of the Creature and dependent 
thereon, then it may be wholly fruſtrated as toal its counſels and 
decrees touching the rational world. (5) This diſtinction of the 
Divine Wl into Antecedent and Conſequent is contumelious to 
the Beatitude of God. For every one is ſo far bleſſed, as he has 
his wil fulfilled : To have our wils croſſed or fruſtrated is ac- 
counted by al no {mal portion of miſerie : may we then imagine; 
that the Divine Wil properly ſo termed is ever fruſtrated? 
(6): This diſtinftion of Gods wil into antecedent and conſequent 
1s alſo injurious to his.Bountie and goodneſſe. . Sacred Philoſo- 
phie compareth God to a liberal Prince, who-deviſeth liberal 
E&..32.3, things, and thereby eſtabliſheth his Throne, Eſa. 32. 8. But the 
liberal deviſeth liberal things, and by liberal things he ſhal Stand, 
It's ſpoken of Chriſt as Mediator, 'or the great. King of Sir, 
as appears, verſ. 1. who deviſeth al manner of liberal things, 
and thereby ſtands, or # eſtabliſhed. on his. Throne, as the word 
denotes in the Hebrew: Did not Chriſt keep open: houſe and 
diſtribute al. his. gifts and good things liberally and freely, his 
Throne would not be eſtabliſhed ;. he wonld have no Subjects to- 
fil up his Kingdome. But now: the diſtinftion of the. Divine 
Wil into Antecedent and Conſequent cuts aſunder al the nerves 
and ligaments-of Chriſts: Liberalitie, in that it makes-him to 
have an imperfe&t Antecedent- wil towards al , but a (onfequent- 
Wil towards none, but thoſe who can by their good merits pur- 
Chaſe his favor. This .diſtin&tion of Gods Wil into Antecedent' 
and Conſequent-is excellently wel refuted by Gregor, Ariminenſis, 
Sent. 1, Diſtinit. 46, 47. where he concludes -thus :- © Al the 
*po0d things that we have are given us by God out of his Boun- 
©ticand Grace -: and this ſpeakes, that God wills them to us by 
* an Antecedent Wil ; becaufe no cauſe antecedes in us, but al our: 
_ FEM — flow from his Bonitie. . ee 
e Dune Wi . Prop. The Dune Wil is moſt perfett, This Adjunct of. the, 
moſt perfett... I IP f-perf Divine. 


Ch: 5: $. 3- The Divine Wil moſt perfe@. 

Divine Wil is but the reſult of the former, and that which makes 
way to what follows. The perfection of the Divine Wil may be 
conſidered ntenſively, extenſively , or effettively, (2) The perfe- 
ion of the Divine Wil confidered ztenſively conliltes in its not 
admitting any intenſion and remiſſion, or latitude of degrees; 
but being alwates intenſe in the higheſt degree. For the Di- 
vine WiT having one and the ſame Idea with the Divine Eſſence, 
it is one {imple pure Ac, without the leaſt gradual remiſſion, or 
intenſion. Hence it is ſtiled by Plato, reawlaia 5% dyals ia, the 
perfeit Idea of good, which admits no latitude of degrees, no vel- 
leitie or incomplete wil. That Gods-W1l 1s always perfe&t and 
complete, without the leaſt velleitte or conditionate volition may 
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I. Istenſcuslys . 


be demonſtrated, [17] from the Smplicitie and pure Aftualtie of 


God. For al compoſition and latitude of degrees is inconſiſtent 
with a pure Aft. [2] From the 1dentitie of the Divine Wil with 
the Divine Eſſence, which admits not the leaſt latitude of degrees. 
[3] From the Immutabiitie of the Divine Wil. For al Velkitie 
being but an imperfect wit denotes a progreſſion to'a more per- 
fe, and ſo mutation. [47] From: the Wiſdome of God. For al 
Velleitie implies ignorance : and ſuppoſeth that God underſtandes 


' not fully what the iſſues and events of the human wil may be. 


[5] From'the Omnipotence of God. Al Velleitie notes impo- 
tence to accompliſh: what we wil. We may not therefore ima- 
gine, that Gods Wil is capable of any Velleitte, or conditionate 
incomplete volition, either formally or eminently ; but that it 
is ever moſt perfect as to degrees ; becauſe it is the ſame with 


the Divine Eſſence. (2) The Divine Wil is. moſt perfeCt exter- 2. Exterſoorly..- 


ſrvely, as to Obje&#s', in that it extendes it ſelf toal objefts. So 


in ſacred Philoſophie , A. 17. 26. And hath determined the times Adts 17.26. 


before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation. It is ſaid, that 
God hath determined; 6elgas, 1. e. by his foverain, perfect Wil gi- 
vel termes, bounds, meaſures, and limits to althings : the Divine Wil 
is infinite and unlimited ; it receives limits and termes from no- 
thing, bat gives bounds and termes to althings. Hence God is 
faid by Plato always yeousleay, to play the Geometer, i. e. tO Mea- 


ſure out to althings their juſt eſſences,” virtues, perfections, and : 
limits : for Geometrie , according to its primary notation and 
uſe amoag the Egyptians, (from whom Plato borrowed the no: - 
tion) ſignifies ro meaſure the bounds and termes of land, And It is 
moſt appoſitely applied by Plato to. the divine Wil, as it gives 


meaſures. 
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| meaſures and termes to althings. (3) The divine Wil is moſt 

.3+ Efedtively, perfect effettsvely, as it is the efficacious Efficient of al effets, of 
which hereafter in the divine Caufalitie, where we hope fully tq 

demonſtrate , That the Devine Wil i the prime Efficient and effica- 

Lious Cauſe of al effetts, The perfection of the divine Wil may 

be demonſtrated either abſolutely or comparatively , as compared 

with the human wil. (1) If we conſider the divine Wil abſo- 

lutely, ſo its perfeftion may be demonſtrated, from its Simplici- 

.tie, pure Actualitie, Eternitie, Immutabilitie, Omnipotence, &c, 

as before. (2) If we conſider the divine Wil relatively, or com. 

paratively, as compared with a create human or Angelic wil, {6 

its perfection appears, (1) inthis, that the divine Wil gives al 

Bonitie and goodneſle to things ; whereas every create wil pre- 

ſuppoſeth goodneſle in things that it wils : every create wil de. 

-pendes on, becauſe it's moved by, the goodneſle of its obje&t; 

but every create good dependes on the goodnefle of the divine 

Wil. Hence there can be afſigned no cauſe of the divine Wil, 

but what is in it felf; whereas every create wil has a formal rea 

ſon, cauſe and motive without it ſelf, whereby it is moved and 

influenced. (2) In the human wil the volition of the end is the 

.cauſe of its willing the means : but in the divine Wil , both end 

.and means are willed by one ſimple indiviſible pure Act. (3) In 

mans wil , Volition and Nolition are diſtin Acts : not to wi in 

man implies a negation or ſuſpenſion of the wils act : but in God, 

by reaſon of the pure aCtualitie of his Nature , Nolition and Vo- 

lition are the ſame. We may not imagine, that the divine Wilts 

capable of any ſuſpenſion or negation of Aft ; but whatever he 
wils not that it- be, that he wils that it be not : alſo whatever he 

wils not that it be not, that he wils that it be. (4) Mans wilis 
circumſcribed and limited by juſtice : he may not wil but what is 

juſt; but Gods Wil is not circumſcribed by any Laws of Juſtice: 

he doth not wil things, becauſe juſt ; but they are therefore juſt, 

STEIN becauſe he wils them. (5) Mans wil is limited as to the ſphere 
_—_— ur 6. Of its Activitie : he wils what he doth, but he cannot do al that 
at, illud etiam he wils.: termes of eſſence ſuppoſe termes of power and activitie. 
-yult ut non fi- But God doth not only wil what he doth., but alſo do what he 
at : item quic- wig; his power is as extenſive as his wil: he can do what he 


_— __ wil : his Wi is omaipotent; becauſe the ſame with his Eſſence, 
-jpſum eriam #5 Pſal. 1 IF. 3. 

Ault ut fiat. | ; 
8, Prop, © 
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8. Prop. The divine Wil is mo free. Libertie being one of The Divine wit” 
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the ſupreme perfeCtions- that belong to an intelligent rational mo# fee-- 


- Creature, it may not be denied to-the divine Wil. Yea nothing 


elſe could. be free, if the divine Wil were not free ; becauſe this 
is the firſt Principe of al Libertie : as take away the firſt Cauſe, 
you alſo deſtroy al ſecond Cauſes ;. ſo take away libertie from the 


divine Wil, you take it away alſo from-al- create wils. Libertie 


in the divine Wil is abſolute, precedent, and regulant ; libertie 


in the human wil is conditionate, ſubſequent, and regulated. The 


firſt in every kind is the meaſure of al in that kind : now the di- 


vine Libertie is the firſt in-that kind, and therefore the grand- 


Exemplar of al create Libertie. The moſt perfe&t Cauſe muſt 
neceſſarily have the molt perfect mode of ating : but now God 
is the moſt perfect Cauſe : therefore he muſt have the-moſt per- 
fet mode of acting :. which is to act freely. Yea, the divine 
Wil is ſo infinitely free ,. as that it is moved by nothing. without 
it ſelf: it has not ſo much as an end extrinſec to its own Boni- 


tie, whereby it is moved : which kind of independent libertie no- 


create wil may challenge. For every create wil, as it has a firſt 
Cauſe, whereby it is moved phyſically ; foa laſt end, whereby it 
is moved morally : but the Libertie of the divine Wil is inde- 
pendent in both theſe regards; and therefore moſt ſupreme and 


perfect. The Libertie of the divine Wil may be conſidered as 


relating to the operations ad :tra, or to thoſe ad extra. (1) The 
Libertie of the divine Wil as relating to- the operations ad. intra 
is only concomitant; not antecedent : for al the operations of God 
ad intra, 1, e. ſuch as terminate on himſelf, namely loving himſelf, 


&c. they are al from a-neceſlitie of Nature , not from eleCtion 


and choice. God cannot but love himſelf : he neceſſarily ad- 
heres to his own Bonitie and enjoys himſelf, without the leaſt 


indifference either of Specification, or Exercice. And yet: even 


in theſe Aﬀts ad intra , which terminate on- the divine Eſſence, 


and are attended with a natural neceſlitie, the. divine Wil has a- 


concomitant Libertie or divine Spontaneitre 5 which is ſufficient to 


denominate thoſe Acts free. For as the human wil adheres: to- 


its laſt end by a kind of natural neceſlitie, which yet is attended. 
with a rational ſpontaneitie ; ſo-in like manner the divine Wil 


adheres-to and enjoys-it {elf by a natural necellitie, and yet with 


a-concomitant libertie or divine ſpontaneitie, This is-wel ex- 


preſſed by Famblichus, a-Sectator of Plato, de Myſter. Egypt. ©1t- 
ISg '> 
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What indiffe- 
rence may be a- 
ſcribed to the 
Wil of God. 


< is, ſaith he, neceſſary, that God be as he is, not by an extrinſec 


< violent neceſlitie , but by a natural and moſt voluntary ; ſeing 


© he never- would be other than he is. Here we ſee the highelt 


.neceſlitie confpirtng and according with the higheſt libertie. 


(2) If we conſider the Libertie of the Divine Wil as relating to 
its operations ad extra, ſuch as terminate on the Creature, fo it 
15 not only concomitant, but alſo antecedent : 5.e. the Divine Wil 
terminates on the Creature, not from any neceſlitie of Nature, 
but by eleftzon and choice. For al Creatures, as referred to the 
Divine Bonitie, are but means : wherefore the Divine Wil has 
an antecedent libertie either for the eleCting or refuling of them, 
This ſome cal Zibertie of Eleftion ; becanſe al election properly 
regards-theqmeans. Again, God in willing his own Bomtie ne. 
ceſſarily, wils althings fo far as they participate ef his own Boni- 
tie : Now the dryine Bonitie being infinite, there are infinite ways 
whereby the Creatures-are participable thereof; but al depen- 
dent on the eleCtion and determination of the Divine Wil. Laſt- 
ly, if the divine Wil ſhould terminate on the Creatures from a 
neceſlitie of Nature, and not from free eleCtion , there could no- 
thing be contingent, as Szarez and others. prove. 

But here occurs a knotty objection, which is thus urged : How 
can the Divine Decrees admit of an antecedent libertie of elettion, 
when as they are the ſame with the Divine Efſence , and ſo attended 
with the ſame natural neceſſitie ? This objeEtion has greatly per- 
plexed the acuteſt Wits among Scholaſtic Theolognes. Bradwar- 
dine , deCauf. Dei, 1.1. c. 14. pag. 212. anſwers thus : That be- 
tween the.ſtate of poſlibilitie and the futvrition of things in the 
divine Decree there is a preoritie of origination, not of time , but 
of nature. But more fully /b. 2, cap. 52. pag. 834. he explt 
cates, in what ſenſe it may be ſaid, that God could before nil , what 
he now wils : Tt is manifeſt, faith he, that God couid not, either 
© in regard of Time or Eternitie, before nil privatively or poſitive- 
©y what he now wils; but only by a prioritie of Nature or Cane, 
© namely by a prioritie of the volutive power in relation to its 
act. By the volutive power we muſt underſtand Gods Wil as 
the effetive Principe, not that it is really a power in God. So 
Gregor. Ariminenſis , Sent. 1.1. Diſt. 4.5. pag. 161, anſwers ſundry 


objections - relating to this Hypotheſis, and at laſt concludes, 


© That the Wil of God, as the firſt Cauſe of things, may be ſaid 


'©fo be both neceſlary and contingent : neceſſary , as the ſame 


< with 


| 
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«with the divine Eſſence ; and yet commngny as it might not 


© have willed the futurition and exiſtence of things. , Alvarez, de 
Auxil. 1. 2. Diſp.7. pag. 114. ſaith, < That we may conceive ſig- 
& num rations, a moment of reaſon before the Decree of the divine 
£Wil determing what ſhould be future, And Diſpat. 116. pag. 


' 913. he diſtinguiſheth indifference into privative and mevative: 


Negative Indifference he makes to be that , which in it ſelf is not 
more determined to this object than to that; or to a& than not 
to act : and in this regard, addes he, the divine Wil was, before 
it determined to create the world, zz that | ſigno rationis] moment 
of reaſon indifferent to create or not create the world, &c. which 
negative indifference importes no privation of perfection in God. 
Al theſe ſolutions are much of the ſame import, and may be re- 
ſolved into this: That the divine Decrees may be conſidered as 
they are in themſelves and with reſpect to the divine Eſſence ; 
and ſo they are neceſſary : or as they terminate on the Creatures, 


and are the cauſe both of their futurition and exiſtence, and ſo we - 


may aſcribe to them a moment of reaſon, nature, or cauſalitie , in 
which they might not have been. And this we ſtile Antecedentr 
Libertie, or Libertie of Eleftion, which importes no mutabilitie in 
the divine Wil, but only a prioritie of Carſalitie, which very wel 


accordes with the neceſlitie of the divine Wil. To conclude this 


Adjunct touching the Libertie of the divine Wil, Suarez, Meraph. 


Diſp. 30. S. 16. pag. 134. grantes, That 4 neceſſitie of Immutabilitie 


agrees to the Divine Wil, and no way prejudiceth the perfettion of its 
Libertie. 
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9. Prop, Gods Wil is molt efficacious and #rreſiftible, This Ad- Gods 94 irre- 
junct of the divine Wil is expreſlely laid down in ſacred Philoſo- #9. 
phie. So Eſa. 46. 10. My counſel ſhal ſtand, and I wil do al my Eſa. 46. 10s 


pleaſure, The like we find in Homer , Thad. a. --- Aids S ireaders 
buanh , The counſel of Jupiter was fulfilled. Thus alſo, Rom. g. 19. 
Who bath reſiſted bis Wil ? By which the Apoſtle excludes al man- 
ner of reſiſtence, not only aftual, but alſo poſſible. That the 
divine Wil is moſt efficacious and irreſiſtible may be demonſtra- 
ted (1) from Gods prime univerſal Cauſalitie : God, according to 
Plato, is &T1Iov airtwreley, the moFt ſoverain Cauſe ; and airroy wis 
riay, the Cauſe of al ſecond Cauſes ; which are but Ewalria z) Eungya, 
miniſterial inſtrumental Cauſes of God, Ta, oyTa 501ay, who grves eſſence 
to a'things, Now the firſt univerſal Cauſe of althings cannot be 


reſiſted by any ſecond particular cauſe, For herein hes the diffe- 
Yy : rence 


rence between the firſt univerſal cauſe and ſecond' cauſes : theſe 


Pal. 115. 3+ 
and 135 9, 6. 


may, fail of their effect by reaſon of ſome other cauſe impeding; 
but the firſt univerſal cauſe can never fail of his effe&t ; becauſe 
he contains under his Juriſdiftion and Soverain Power al other 
cauſes: he that gives Being and Power to althings can be reſiſted 
by nothing.” Now how is. God the firſt univerſal cauſe of al- 
things ? Is it not by his Divine Wil? - We may not conceive any 
other cauſal executive Power in God but his Divine Wil: heef: 
fectes and operates immediately by his wil, without any diſtin 
executive power, as we ſhal prove anon. (2) From the Omni- 
potence of the Divine wil. The Pſalmiſt informes us, Pſal. 1 15, 3, 
That Ged doth whatſcever he pleaſeth. So Pſal. 135. 5, 6. Gods So- 
verain wil backt with Omnipotence is invincible. The Pſalmiſt 
ſhews the tranſcendent univerſfalitie and efficace of the Divine 
wil above the human : men wil what they can do, but God can 
do what he wil; becauſe his wil is omnipotent. If Gods wil 


. were not Omnipotent, he could not do whatever is poſlible : for 


he workes althings by his wil : neither is he on any other account 
ſtiled in the Creed, Omnipetent or eAlmighty ;, but becauſe he can 
do what he wil. The Divine Omnipotent wil alwates obtainsits 
effect, becauſe its volition is its operation : its fiat, is its fattum 
efſe, its word, its deed. Thence that of Auguſtin : Gods wil # 
moſt certain, becauſe mo#t potent. Of which ſee more fully Arimi- 
nenſis, Sent. 1. Diſt, 46, 47. and Bradwardine, 1.2. c. 29. *Imil 


*-not, ſaith he, have him for my God, who is not Omnipotent in, 


© Afting; who has not a -moſt Omnipotent Dominion over my 
© infirme wil ; who cannot in the moſt Omnipotent manner make 
© me to-wiland do, what he wils ; who hath not a wil univerſally 
«© efficacious, infruſtrable, indefeCtible, and neceſlary in cauſing z 
© yea, whoſe wil is not to me neceſlitie. (3) From the Beatitude 
of God. Ariſtotle, as reaſon, aſſures ns, that al men do what they 
wil, if they can, becauſe herein their Beatitude ſeems to conſiſt, 


So Rbhet.1. 2. c.20.p.138. x & iÞtyalo x ibrarro, mhregys* warns 


yay iray Soyngier burndaot, negTlO inmedeor yeg why, GC. And 
zf be could, ana would, he hath alſo done it : for al, when they can 
aud wil, aft; for there is no impediment. Beatitude is the ſupreme 
end of al rational Appctition : therefore what men deſire, they do, if 
they can, as Ariſtotle fubneftes. Hence the Divine wil, if it could 


not do what it would, it ſhould not be bleſſed ; becauſe Beatitude 


is.the ultimate terme of al volition. So Bradwardine, |. A 
ca, 


& 
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Ch.5.$-3- GCods Wil 1. Decernent or Preceptive. 335 
© Yea, I conſtantly and freely avouch, I wil not have him for my 
£ God, whoſe molt bleſſed wil poor, miſerable, ſinful I can, when 
<] pleaſe, pul down from the Throne of his Dignitie, and ſubju- 
© ate, &c. (4) From the Iufinitude of God, An Infinite Agent 
can neither be hindred from doing what he would, nor forced to 
do what he would not : a Paſſive Subject cannot reſiſt an A&ive 
Principe or Agent, unleſs it has at leaſt equal power : How then 
is it poſſible, that a poor, infirme , impotent Creature ſhould re- 
{iſt the Divine Wil? Thus Bradwardire, I. 1.c. 10. ©* Now it re- 
© mains to ſhew, that the Divine Wil is univerſally efficacious, in- 
'< ſyuperable, and-neceſlary in cauſing ; being not to be hindred or 
@ fruſtrated any-manner of way. For who knows not, that it al- 
© together follows, if God can do any thing, and wil do it, he 
©doth it, &c. But of this more when we come to the Cauſalitic 
of God, C.7. $. 4. | | 
Having explicated the AdjunQts of the Divine Wil, we now Gods! r. De- 
deſcend to treat briefly of its Diſtin&tions : and to omit that ſpu- 577% or pre- 
rious Jeſuitic diſtribution of the Divine Wil into Antecedent and 0**%% 
Conſequent, which 1s moſt injurious and repugnant to the perfe- 
Ction of the Divine Wil, as has been demonltrated, we may di- - 
ſtribute the Wil of God in regard of its object and our apprehen- 
ſions, 1. into Decernent or Decretive , and Legiſlative or Prece- 
ptive, Gods Decernent or Decretive Wil is uſually termed in the 
Scholes his Yoluntas Beneplaciti : and his Legiſlative Preceptive Wi, 
Voluntas Signi, This diſtribution has its toundation in Sacred 
Philoſophie : for God is oft ſaid in Scripture to wil things that 
are never effected, as the ſalvation of Reprobates, or the like, 
which cannot be underſtood of his decernent decretive Wil, but 
may very wel, of his precepteve Wil. But to clear up this diſtin- 
(tion, we are to conſider, (1) That Gods decernent or decretive 
Wil is anivocally and properly ſaid to be his Wil; but his voluntas 
ſigni or preceptive Wil is only equivocally, or analogically, and figu- 
ratively ſuch. Gods decretive Wil is the Divine effence decreeing 
althings, and ſo properly and univocally ſtiled his Wil; but his 
preceptive Wil is only analogically or figuratively termed his Wl, 
[1] Metaphorically, as Princes tignifie their interne wil, by their 
externe commands, which arethence termed their Wil. [2] Me- 
ronymically, as Gods Precepts are effects or adjuncts which partly 
revele his interne wil and pleaſure. Yet they are not in a ſtrict 
proper univocal ſenſe the wil of God, as Sanderſon, De Obligat. 
7 Conſctent. 
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Gods ſecret and 
reveled Wile 
Deuat. 29s 29. ; 


Gods ſecret and reveled Wil. Book . 


Conſcient. p. 132. Davenant againſt Hoard, p. 392. and Ruiz 
prove. Hence (2) Gods Decretive and Preceptrve Wil are di. 
ſparate or diverſe, but not oppoſite : The things decreed by God 
and the things commanded by him may oppoſe each other, but 
the wil decreeingz and the wil commanding do not oppoſe each 
other.;. becauſe they are not ad im : the Decretive Wil of God 
is as it-were his Law, or the 'meaſure of his operation and per- 
miſſion ; but the preceptive Wil of God is our Law, or.the Rule 
of our operation and offices. The Decree of God determines what 
he wil do, or not do; the Precept-what we ought to-do! or not to 
do. Gods Decernent Wil or good pleaſure is the ſole Rule and 
Reaſon of al his. actings towards the Creature ; but his Reveled 
Wil is the ſole Ryle, Reaſon, and eHeaſure of al the Creatures 
actings.towards him. (3) The Decretive Wil of God is ever 
Abſolute, efficacious, and particular; but the preceptive wil of God 
is- ſometimes abſolute, ſometimes conditionate; ſometimes uni- 
verſal, ſometimes. particular z ſometimes efficacious and ſome- 
times not, (4). Gods decretive wil is interne and immanent, cal- 
led 1n Scripture his afoxia good pleaſure, which is'the meaſure of 
his own Aﬀetts, and Efeits : But Gods preceptive wil is externe, 
and therefore not the meaſure of Gods Afets or Efe&t-, but only 
of. our Dutie. 

2, Hence follows another diſtin&tion of the Divine Wil into 
Secret. and Reveled;, which is much the ſame with the precedent; 
mentioned, Dewt. 29. 29. The ſecret things belong unto the Lord 
our God, but things which are reveled; unto us. i. e. Gods ſecret Wil 
is the meaſure of .his operation, but-his reveled wil of ours. $0 
Prov. 25. 2.. It's the Glorie of God to concele a thing. Gods wil is 


+ ſtiled ſecret (1) as the things he wils are unknown to us: (2) as 


the cauſes and reaſons of his- Wil cannot be penetrated by us: 
(3) asitis as-it were the Law, Rule, or meaſure of his Divine 
operations... Gods reveled wil is ſo termed ; becauſe it is his plea- 
ſure reveled either in his Word, or Workes : every act of Gods 
Providence ſhews ſomewhat of his Wit, as wel as his Word. 
(1) Gods Wl reveled in his Word is either promiſſtve- or prece- 
ptive - Reveled. promiſles are the meaſure of Gods Benefices to- 
wards us : Reveled precepts are the meaſure of our Offices 0r 
Duties towards God. (2) Gods reveled providential Wil is et 
ther 4bredtive Cx affliftive, There is a conformitie, which the ra 
tional Creatuxe owes. to-cach of theſe reveled wils of God -: To 


the 
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Ch5. $.4. Gods Wil Complacential, Providential, &c. 


the wil of God reveled in his word there is amactive conformitie 
or obedience due; to the promiſſive reveled wil there is an obe- 
dience of faith due, to the preceptive an obedience of love and 


ſubjeftion. To the providential wil of God both direttive and: 


affictive there 1s a paſſive obedience of Submiſſion, Reſignation and 
Dependence due. Laſtly, thisreveled wil of God is never oppo- 
ſite to, albeit it be oft diverſe from, his:-ſecret wil; and the rea- 


fon is, becauſe they are not about the fame object : Gods ſecret” 


wil regards the events of things, his reveled wil the duty of man, 
either ative or paſlive. 
3: Aquinas and others diſtinguiſh Gods Wil into Complacentia!, 


fimple complacence in al the good Ations, Habits, and Evrnts of 
men; yea lt extendes not only to moral, but to natural goods, as 
Gen. 1, 31. There 1s a perpetual neceſſary volition in God, which 
taketh pleafure in al good, whether create or increate. Such is 


the infinite Bonitie and Puritie of the Divine Nature, as that it- 


cannot but take infinite complacence'in al good, This they cal 
Gods Love of ſimple complacence, of which ſee Ruiz,, de Folunt. Dez 


Dif. 6. $. 2.p. 38. and Diſp. 19.p. 214. (2) Gods Providentia! 


Wilis that, whereby he is ſaid to wil and intend an end, when he 


in his providence, either gracioſe-or commun, affords ſuch means 
which have an aptitude to produceat. As where God ſends his. 


Goſpel, he may be ſaid really to-intend the falvation of thoſe to 
whom it is ſent, albeit they are not al ſaved ; becauſe he vouch-- 
ſafeth them thoſe means which have a real aptitude to produce 
the ſame, were they but really embraced and improved. In this 
regard Davenant and others aſhirme, that Chriſts death is, aiy pdg- 
uatoy, an univerſal remedie applicable tv al, and that God, by ns 
Voluntas Providentie:(as cAquinas ſtiles 1t) intended it as ſuch. 
This intention or wil of God is meaftired by the nature of the 
means, and therefore reducible to Gods Legiſlatrve Wil, which 
gives conſtitution and meaſure to al the means of mans falyation. 
(3) There is Gods Beneplacite or Decrerive Wil, which: is only 
ftrifHy and properly ſtiled the wil of God, as before :-S0 Raz dst 
Volunt. Det, Diſp. 18. $.4-.P. 185. | 
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 Providential, and Beneplacite. ('t) Gods Complacential Wil, is his Þ***-/, Pro- 


iy + pus / 7 hed 
UVLERENTEAS a%H 


Beneplatitt- 


$.' 4. Next to the Wil of God weare to treat of his Power, w*®* Gods Porr--+ 


as executiveand effetive has one and the ſame formal Idea with 
his Wil, as will appear by what follows. The Divine Power is ut 


Sacred Philoſophieilluſtrated by ſeyeral names of God,ſ] oy 


Gods Power his Eſſence. Book Il, 


- Od el, and its derivatives, 728 W178 & 211%, which ſigni. 


"Job 26. 14- 


fie molt potent and ſoverain Lord, Therefore Meſes being about 
to treat of Gods infinite Power 1n creating althings, ſtiles him 
Gen. 1, 1. £31178. which Nachmanni makes to be derived from 
oR TR el hem, their ſtrength, noting the Creatures : and Abar- * 
benel makes this name to be given to God, as the omnipotent Ef. 
feftor and Productor of althings, as before. %R, from 2\R, or 
=1x, properly ſignifies the porent, powerful God, who contains in 
himſelf infinite force, energie and power. Whence God is ſtj- - 
led , Gen. 14. 20. (7y MR the moSt high potent. And Eſa. g. 5. 
"121 IN, el gibbor , the mo muohty potent. . And Dax. 14. 20. 
2'7R 8, the moFt potent of al potents. In the N.T. God is ſtiled 

FeajloxeaTwg, omnipotent, 2 Cor. 6. 18. Rev. 1.8. & 4. 8. & Suwlrns, © 
the ſole potentate, 1 Tim. 6. 15. which termes ſignifie both his Le- 
a! Power and Autoritie, as alſo his energetic efficacious power. The 
Power of God is elſewhere frequently inculcated 1n Scripture: 
as Job 26. 14. But the thunder of his power who can underſtand? 
Gods power is compared to Thunder, becauſe nothing more ter. 


' rible and potent in this inferior World. Pſal. 65. 6. Which by 


his ſtrength ſetteth faſ# the mountains being girded with power. $0 
Pſal. 77. 14. Thou art God that doeft wonders, thou ha$t declared 
thy ſtrength among the people. And Pſal. 93. 1. The Lord 15 clothed 
with ſtrength , wherewith he hath girded himſelf : the world alſo ts 
eſtabliſhed, that it cannot be moved. - And Pſal. 62. 11. Twice have 


| T heard this, that power belongeth unto God. Twice : 4. e. frequently. 


«Gods Powtt his 
"Eſſence, 


That Gods power doth infinitely tranſcend al create power may 
be deduced from that of Plato, Leg. 5. 58 ©eds civeu Abyular Sus 
Td5 bide © whereby he proves, that Gods power is above al create 
force, 
But to diſcourſe more diſtin&tly of the Power of God, we mull 
remember, that God being a pure Act , a#ive Power cannot ina 
proper ſtri&t notion be aſcribed to God, as it denotes a firi# At, 
or Principe of operation, diſtinC&t from the ſecond AF, or Operation 


it ſelf; but only as it reſpectes the Creature , which is properly 


ſaid to receive the impreſſions and influences of Gods Power. God 
is faid to have an ative Power, in regard of the effects produced 
by him, as Suarez, Metaph. Diſput. 30. Seft. 17. pag. 144- Thus 
Aquinas, Part. 1. Queſt. 25. © Seing God is molt inact , and ſim- 
< ply perfe@, it's moſt agreable to him, that he be the Principe of 


* Acts, and active Power, but not paſſive. And more fully, cor- 
Ira 


tra Gent. L. 2. 6. 1O, he informes us, © That power in God is not 
eas a Principe of Atop, but only as a Principe of Fa#, And be- 
« cauſe al power 1mportes reſpeCt to another as a Principe, it is 
«manifeſt, that al power is affirmed of God with reſpect to Fa&#s 
© or things made, according to truth; and with reſpe&t to A#:or, 
*only according to our manner of underſtanding ; as our Intelle& 
<doth, by diverſe conceptions, conſider both, namely the Divine 
Power, and its ation. Whence if any aCtions agree to God, 
© which paſle not into ſome faCt or effe&t , but remain in the A- 

«gent ; there can-no power be affirmed as to ſuch ations; more 
©than according to our manner of underſtanding, not in truth. 

©Such as are the aCtions of Underſtanding and Willing, whictr 
<implie no power. in God. The Power therefore of God, to- 
«ſpeak properly, reſpeCtes not ſuch actions, but only effects. And 

the reaſon 1s evident; becauſe power in God is the ſame with 

his Eſſence, and therefore a pure AC, not diſtin&t from: the ſecond 

Act, but only from the Effect; 

Albeit the Power of God be in it ſelf one and the ſame, yet for Gods abſolute 
our more diſtinct conception of it we may diſtinguiſh it into ab- Power: 
ſolute , and ordinate or attual. (1) Gods abſolute Power is that 
whereby he is conſidered as ſimply potent to effe&t althings pol- 
ſible, although they never ſhal be : as Mar. 3. g.& 26. 53. Mar. 

10. 27. Epheſ. 3.20. This has one and the ſame idea with the 

Sufficience and Eſſence of God z and is looked on by us as antece- 

dent to the Science of Viſion and Wil of God : whence it is {t:- 

led by Bradwardine Gods precedent Power. (2) The ordinate and Gods ordinate 
atual Power of God, is that whereby God is faid to execute what Power the ſame- 
he wils or decrees : which ſome terme Gods Yolutive Power, ith his Wil. 
partly becauſe it is executive of Gods wil, but principally , be- 

cauſe it has the ſame formal idea with the Divine Wil. For that 

the executive Power of God admits not the leaFt formal difference from 

his Divine efficacious Wil, is an Hypotheſis which both facred Phi- 

loſophie and the greateſt Scholaſtic Wits greatly perſuade us. 

As for ſacred Philoſophie it aſſures us, that Gods executive Power 

#u the ſame with his effeftive Wil, So Gen. 1. 3, &C. Moſes Makes Gen, x, 2.) 
Gods fiat, or Wil the prolific Principe of al productions. Thence 

Pſal. 33. Gods Word or Wil is ſaid to give exiſtence to althings. | 

So Pſal. 115. 3. He hath done whatſoever he pleaſed. YM NUR 77: pal. 115. 3. - 
whatſoever he willed. The like Pfal. 135. 6. The Lord doth 7 Pal. 135. 6. 


YEN WR, whatſoever he pleaſeth , or willth, Rom. 9.19. m R6m- 9+ I9e- 
at 
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Rev. 4. IIs 


"Mat. 8. 2. 


The objeft of 
Gods Power £- 


very thing poſſe- 
ble, 


The obje& of Gods Power every thing poſſible. Book R, 


hath reſiſted his wil ? which denotes the wil of God to be irreſi- 
{tible, omnipotent, and the ſame with his executive Power. And 


more particularly , Rev. 4. 11. $16 73 Yianud ou vid, x Wl 
Snowy, And by thy wil they are , and were created, Our Verſion 
renders Je for, which is true, but not primarily intended here: 
yea, therefore althings are For Gods pleaſure, becauſe By it, as 
the firſt effective executive. Principe. By which it's evident, that 
Gods executive Power is the ſame with his actual wil; he acu- 


ally doth what he wils: and his mere WA 1s the effective Prin- 


cipe of his doing. Hence we find., that thoſe who came to our 
Lord for any effect of his power, drewan argument from his wil 
to his power, as Mat.8.2. Lord, if thou wilt thou canſt make me clean; 
as elſewhere : .whereby not only the Deitie of Chriſt is acknowle. 
ged,but alſo the Identitie of bis power with his wil; that his power 
isas extenſive as his wil: or,that his wil is omnipotent. This Hypo. 
theſis, touching the Iuentitie of Gods executive Power with his Wil, has 
been avouched and defended by the moſt acute Scholaſtic Theo- 
logues. Thus Bradwaraine, de Cauf. Dez, l. 1. c.10., pag. 197. where 
he proves, That Gods Wil us of it ſelf operative \, neither may we place tu 
God any other executive power. And his reaſons are cogent. For (1) 
if there were any thing more required, to the production of an 
effect, than the Divine W11, 1t would thence follow , that the Di- 
vine Wil is not of it ſelf ſufficient to act, contrary to the fore- 
cited Textes. (2) It's evident, that the Wil of God is in ſome 
manner operative of it ſelf, even as our wils are in moving .our 
own bodies. And if the Divine Wil be in one degree operative, 
why not in every degree ? Doth it need any executive virtue for 
the ſupplie of its deficience ? Is it not omnipotent ? (3) If any 
ſuch executive power be placed in God, it muſt naturally me- 
diate between the Divine Wil and effect : but this cannot be, 
becauſe the effect neceſſarily follows upon the Divine Volition. 
The ſame Hypotheſis is defended by Alvarez, de Auxil. 1. 2.p.129. 
concluſ. 1. © We may not place in God, beſides his Intellect and 
© WII, any third executive power eminently or formally diſtinct 
© for the production of things. But of this more in Gods Effict 

Ence, Sett. 4. $. 3. Prop. 2. & $. 5. Prop. 4. | 
The objeCt. of Gods Power 1s every thing poſſible - For every 
power muſt have ſome object adequate thereto : and by how 
much the higher and morc univerſal the power is, by ſo much the 
more univerſal is the object : and is.not the active power.of _ 
tne 


Ch.3. $.4- IWhet things are impoſſible. 
the firſt Cauſe moſt ſupreme and univerſal? Muſt it not then 
comprehend under its. object al poſſible Entitie ? And the more 
fully to underſtand this, we are to underſtand, that a thing may 
be faid to be poſſible two ways : (1) Poſitively : and ſo that is 
poſſible , which may be produced by a power. Things poſlible 
are not faid in this ſenſe to be the object of Gods power : for 
then the ſame thing would be explicated by it ſelf : for to ſay the 
power of God is extended to althings poſitively poſlible , is the 
ſame as if we ſhould ſay, it is extended to al ſuch things as are by 
it denominated pollible, Wherefore (2) a thing may be ſaid to 
be poſlible negatively, in a way of non-repugnance , as it implies 


. not any repugnance of exiſting : and ſo althings are poſlible which 

imple not a contradiction. And. in this ſenſe things poſlible are OE. 
faid to be the object of Gods infinite Power ; which extendes it #hat things ave 
ſelf to whatever implies not a contradiCtion or repugnance of *"Po{ible. 


exiſting. For, in as much as nothing is more repugnant to Ems 
than neon Ens, Ens and nor Ens being contradictories , 1t thence 
follows , that whatever involves a contradiftion cannot come 
within the comprehenſion of E7s poſlible, poſſeble Being, but mult 
be ſimply and of it ſelf impoſſible. God cannot yerifie contra- 
dictions ; becauſe they have not a paſſive power or poſlibilitie 
of being verified : for the affirming of the one is the denying of 
the other : they cannot be both true ; becauſe they ſhould not 
be contradictions, if the truth of the one did not neceſſarily make 
the other falſe. That whaf involves a contradiction comes not 
within the latitude of the objeCt of Gods power, is not from any 
defect of power in God ; but becauſe the thing has not in it ſelf 
any poſſibilitie of exiſting, or of being reduced into act: for no 
power can be denominated ſuch in relation to a terme or elfect, 
which implies an impoſlibilitie of exiſting; as what 1s contra- 
ditorie doth. Al power extendes itſelf to that which can be 
atuated thereby : as al ſenſitive power is converſant about ſen- 
fible objects, ſo far as they may be aCtuated thereby: fo the 
power of God is converſant about al poſlible things , ſo far as 
they are capable of being actuated thereby.” Whence it appears, 
that the impoſlibilitie of contradictions ariſeth from the incapa- 
citie of the mater, not from any defeCt in the power of God.  - 
| Now the impoſſibles which implie a repugnance of being 
done by God, are either ſuch as regard God himſelf , or the Crea- 


ture, or both, 1. The Impoſſibles that regard God himſelf are either 
| & 3 abſolutely 


What things are impoſſible. Book IN, 


abſolutely ſuch, or only in ſome limited ſenſe. (1) The Impoſſibles 
which — God himſelf abſolutely, are al w& as are Co n- 
pugnant to the Divine Eſſence. As God cannot deceive or be 
deceived : he cannot fin, or be the moral cauſe of ſin : he cannot 
condemne or puniſh, (though he may afflift yea torment) the in- 
nocent, or juſtifie the wicked without a ſatisfaftion. (2) The 
Impoſſibles that regard God in a limited ſenſe, are ſuch as implie 
a certain mode of alting ,. Or a certain Hypotheſis repugnant to the 
Divine Eſfence. [17 Such as implie 4 certain mode of alting; ag 
God cannot exert the natural or vital a&ts of an animal bodie: 
he cannot. eat, drinke, fpeak,, &c. in that mode we do, &c. [2] 
The Impoſlibles. under a certain Hypotheſis repugnant to the Di- 
vine Eſſence, are ſuch as theſe : not to do what he has decreed, 
or promiſed. 2. The Impoſſibles which regard the Creature, or the 
externe object of Gods power, are ſuch as deſtroy the eſſence of 
the object. Thus God cannot make a-Creature independent, or 
not to depend on himſelf, both as to Being and Operation. For 
dependence is eſſential to a Creature : and therefore to ſuppoſea 
Creature not to depend on God as wel in Operation as Being, 
is to ſuppoſe a Creature not to be a Creature, as Suarez. ſtrongly 
demonitrates-againſt. the Hypotheſis -oaf. Durandus , who denies 
Godsconcurſe to the material aft of ſin. Again, to ſuppoſe that 
God in the Euchariſt ſhould Tranſubſtantiate or commute the 
Bread into the Bodie of Chriſt ,.and yet the Qartirie and viſible 
Accidents of the Bread ſtil remain, implies a contradiction ; be- 


cauſe Quantitie or Exterſio-2 is eſſential to a bodie.. Beſides, 


this: Popiſh _—_ of Tranſnbſtantiation implies other coll- 
tradictions, in that it ſuppoſeth two bodies to be in the ſame place 
or ſpace, and the ſame bodie of Chriſt to be in two places at 


. once, &c. In.like manner we ſay God cannot-, according to the 


Eutheran CnſubFtantiation; make the bodie of Chriſt to be at the 
fame time in the Heavens, and circumſcribed thereby , and yet 
inand with, and under the Bread. 3. Things impoſſible both in re- 
dof God and the Creature are ſuch as are repugnant to the Ef- 
Dnce of both. Thus God cannot, by his infinite Power , pro- 
duce an-effe equal to himſelf, infinite in Eſſence : For byma-- 
king, an effeCt infinite, he ſhould make his own Eſſence finite : 1t 
is as eſſential ro al produdts of God to be finite , as it is to God 
to.be- infinite ,.,as Suarez, Metaph. Difput. 30. Set. 17. page 147. . 
That ; notwithſtanding al theſe impollibilities, ariſing from the 
i INCaPa- - 
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,, | incapacitie of the thing, the Power of God extendes univerſally 

> {| toalthingspoſlible, ſee Suarez, Aerraph. Diſpir. 29. 

Hence the Power of God is, in regard of its object-and its ex- 'D;vine Power 
| tent, ſaid to be, as really it is Omwpotence. This is frequently in- Omnipotence. 

culcated in Sacred Philoſophie, as Ger. 18, 14. Is any thing im- Gen. 18. 14- 


: poſſible for Febovab ? Heb. 131 IQ NID) Is any thing, or 
. word [_7. e. whatever can be ſpoken of, or whatever God has pro- 
. miſed ] Impoſſible, or e Marvellous for Fehovah : i. e. above or be- 
; ond his power. It is ſpoken by the Angel, upon Sarah's unbe- 
ſeving ſmile, and conceit that it was impoſſible for God to give 


her a Son, in her old age. Again, the manner of the ſpeech be- 
q ing in a way of Rhetoric Interrogation implies init a moſt vehe- 
ment Logic Negation. We find the very fame character of Gods 
7 Omnipotence given by the Angel to eXarie, the Mother of our 
/ Lord, in relation to her miraculoſe conception, Lak. r. 37. For Luke 1. 37 
with God nothing ſbal be impoſſible. Siva, which we tranſlate thing, 
primarily notes 4 word; and ſo it anſwers exadtly to 127, Ger. 
18. 14. which ſignifies primarily Word, and then Thing, ſpecially 
as applied to God; becauſe al his Words are omnipotent and ſo 
equivalent to things. Mark 10. 27. With God althings are + ns 
ence God is ſtiled in Scripture wavlmggrog, Omnipotent, he bein 
indeed warloSyapCr, as elſewhere. The Omnipotence of Go 
was generally recogniſed by the molt ſage Pagans. So Homer, 
Belewy. El why TiTo O88 Suing, uot $8 uiye, Thisto thee OGed 
is but a ſmal thing, albeit to me ut be great. 1.e. Thy omnipotence 
can with the greateſt facilitie atchieve it. Son his 7. ſpeaking of 
God, he faith——44 yag xegr@ 1 pubyirer, bis power is the preat- 
ef, or omnipotent. This omanipotence of God, or the extenſion 
of his Divine Power to althings poſſible, may be thus demonlſtra- 
ted: (1) Every perfect Virtue doth extend it ſelf to thoſe things, 
unto which its proper effect can extend it ſelf : but now the ef- 
fe of Gods Power extends it ſelf to whatever is pdflible : there- 
fore the Power of God muſt be as. extenſive. (2) Every Paſſive 
Power has ſome Attive Power adequateand commenturate there- 
| to: for every Power is for its act ; as the mater is for the forme, 
according to the Ariftoteleans. Whatever therefore is in the paſ- 
' ſive or obediential power of a create Being, al that God can by 
his ative power actuate, and accompliſh, (3) The mode of Vir- 
tue or Power in every Agent, is according to the perfettion of 
its nature or eſſence : But now a eſſence being the moſt "a 
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Gods Power in- 
finite. 


Mat. 22. 266. 


Gods Power Infinite. Book HL, 


fe pure At containing in it al perfection, hence it neceſſaril 
follows, that his aCtive virtue mult extend it ſelf to althingsca. 
Pable of any perfeQion, 5. e. which implie not a contradiction or 
repugnance of exiſting. See Aquinas, Contra Gent. I, 2. c. 2.2. 
Hence it follows, that Gods Power is: [nfinite. (1) The magni. 

tude of power anſwers in proportion to the magnitude of eſſence: 
whence, where there are no termes of eſſence, there can be no. 
termes of power. Eſſence and Power.in God are the ſame : where. 
fore his Eſſence being infinite, his Power alſo muſt be ſo; Crea. 
tures are limited in their Efſence, and therefore in their Power: 
but the great God having no- termes to his Eſſence can admit 
none as to his power. What can be too difficult for the Divine 
Power,. which brought al things out of nothing ? When the Sad 
ducees douted of the Reſurrection, our Lord reſolves their Error 
into an ignorance of the Power of God, at: 22. 29. intimating 
thereby, that the Power of God was Infinite, and could extend 
it ſelf. toal effects. Thus Aquinas, Part. 1. _- 2. ©It's ne- 
* ceſſary that: the Aftive Power of God be Infinite : for by how 
© much the more perfeC& the forme of any Agent is, by ſo much. 
*the greater is. his- power in acting : whence the Divine Eſſence 
© (whereby God aQts) being Infinite, his Power alſo muſt be In. 
© finite. The like he addes, Contra Gerr. l. 1. c. 4.3. Every thing 
.a&ts according to its forme, which is its Eſſence, or a part there- 
© of. Whence Gods Eſſence being Infinite; hisPower alſo is ſuch, 
(X) The Infinitude of Gods Power may be demonſtrated from 
the manner of his-working in creating; things : where the paſlive 
Power is infinitely low, the aftive Power muſt be infinitely high: 
but now in Creation the paſſive Power is in a laxe ſenſe infinite- 
ly low,. in that it is purely nothing ; thence Gods ative Power 
muſt be infinitely high. (3) It muſt, according to Natural Rea- 
{pn, be granted, that there is in the Univerſitie of Beings a power, 
than which nothing can be conceived greater :- and to whom doth 
this:Prerogative belong but'to God? And if we can conceive no- 
thing greater than God, muſt we not alſo conceive him to be In- 
finite 1n Power? for may we not- conceive ſomething greater - 
than al finite Power ? (4) Reaſon alſo inſtruftes us, that there 

e ſomethings ſimply poſſible, which cannot be produced, but 

y a power intenſively infinite, &c. That Gods Power is ſimply 
infinite, ſee Suarez, Meraph. Diſp. 30. Set. 17. p. 144. Greg. Art 
mwenf. Sert.l, 1. Diftintt. 42. p. 152. 2 
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CHAP. VL 
Of Gods Juſtice, Veracitte, and San&ttie : alſo of 
__ the Trimitie, 


Gods Fuſtice , Abſolute and Qrdinate. How far Gods punitive Fu- 
ſtice 1s neceſſary. How far Gods Fuſtice regards the Qualities of 
its objeft, Gods Yeracitie explicated and demonſtrated. Alſo his 
Santtitie, Platonic Philoſophemes of the Trimtie, with their Uſe 
and Abuſe in Theologie. | 


$. 1, He next Attribute, that occurs to be diſcourſed of, is The Zutice cf 
| the 7uſtice of God ; whereof we find great charaQers $%- 
both in Sacred and Platonic Philoſophie. As for Sacred Philoſo- 
phie it ſets forth the Juſtice of God in lively colors, Fſal. 19. 9. 
The Fudgements of the Lord are true and righteous. Pal. 36. 6. Thy 
righteouſneſſe is like the great mountains : and Pſal. 119. 137. Righ- Plal. 119. 137, 
teous art thou O Lord, and upright are thy judgements. Here are 
two diſtinct particulars afligned tothe Juſtice of God.. (1) He 
# righteous, and (2) his judgements are upright. Men may be juſt, 
and lovers of Juſtice, and yet their Judgements-not upright. But 
t isnot ſo with God. The like Pſal. 50. 6. and 96. 10. and g8. 
9. and 99.4, Thus alſo Eſa. 28. 17. Judgement alſo wil I lay to Efa. 28. 17 
the line, and righteonſneſſe to the plummet, A Metaphor taken from 
the practice of Maſons or Carpenters, who, when they wil have 
a thing done exaCtly, are wont to-do it by line and. level, as-Ames 
7. 8; ſo accurate and exquiſite are the Judgements of God. So Row. Rom. 2. 2, 11:- 
2.2. But we are ſure that the judgement of God 1s according to truth, 
Oifedp. Reaſon it ſelf diftates ſo.much to us : were he not juſt, 
he were not God. ««]* dan34ay, according to truth, Or juſtice : for 10 
dai13{e here importes : and it is oppoſed to the Roman Judge- 
ments, which were at this time moſt unjuſt. And he addesthe 
reaſon, v. 11. for there is n0 reſpett of perſons with God. ax, ons 
ſignifies the face; from FR. aph the face, or from aa : Thence 
Te)oumey lignifies, (1) That which, ways + aa, i5 admoved to, Or 
bound about the face : a Larve, Perſon, or Maſque. For perſona, q. 
met#n, from ave and Zdyy, according to its primary notion ſig- 
Whes a viſard, Or one that wears it. (2) The face, that part mes 
T03$; 
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-The Juſtice of God. ' Book H, 


ors 6x}, which was covered, 1G #ggouns, with the Iarve or viſard, 


Thence, (3) The whole man, or perſon, conſidered eſſentially and 
ſubſtantially. (4) Alſo the externe Figure, Forme, Qualitie, or Dif. 
poſition of a perſon conſidered accidentally. Whence 73 wejoaxy 


- Aabdyqy, to accept the perſon, is to accept or regard any externe 
. Qualities, Relations, Diſtoſttios, or Conatrtions of the perſon, which 


ought not to come under conſideration in Judgement. So Mar, 


.20. 21, & AcpBarys Tegrunor* Terumaniie anſwers tothe Hebr, 


DD NYUVD, bftins up the face : and C237 NNW3, ts lift up 
the face is the ſame with gooey aaufdyr to accept the face or 
perſon, For in thoſe times, the ancient geſture of falutation was 
by caſting the face down on the earth : and he that was ſaluted 
lifted up the face of him that ſaluted; as David Saul, Which 


\ cuſtome yet continnes in thoſe Oriental parts. And from this 


cuſtome of Salutation mggeanie was traduced to ſignifie the 
acceptation of the perſon, contrary to the merits of the cauſe or 
thing. For to reſpect a perſon is when that in judgement is re- 


ſTpected, which ought not to come into judgement. When God is 


ſaid, not to reſpe& perſons, the notion Perſon doth not denote « 
#14n, but the condition of a man, which ought not to be regard- 
ed. eAcceptation of perſons is only when favor or afteCtion, or the 
Hke extrinſec conſiderations prevail, contrary to Equitie : 10 
which regard God cannot be ſaid to accept perſons, becauſe he is 
under no obligation or Laws of Juſtice, more than what his own 
'Free-wil has brought him under. 

Plato diſcourſeth accurately of Gods Juſtice, Leg. 10. pag. 904. 
There being an Objection raiſed by a juvenile Wit, That albeit 
-God regards Human Afﬀairs, yet it were an eafie matter for wicked 
men, by gifts and favors, to gain bis favor. To which Plata thus 
replies : 7aiTng Ths Sinus o76 ov witwors, £78 gAAQGE curvy yark- 
Or inwtnra wrerywitk $1@y, CC. But neither thou, nor auy ati 
may be thought ever ſo far ts prevail with God by prayers, that be 
ſhould exemt himſelf from Divine Fudgement, or decline the Trabundl 
of God ; for he hath firmely determined, that no mortal ſhal eſcape it. 
For thou art never negletted by this Fudgement ; no, albeit thou wert ſa 
fmal as to creep into the profunditie of the earth : nor yet if thou wert 
fo ſublime, as being elevated with wings to flie into the Heavens : bt 
thou ſhalt ſuffer deſerved puniſhment, either here or in Hel. Then he 
addes, p. 906. This Oration ts uſurped by him, who affirmes, that God 
ian be caſily reconciled to unjuſt men, as if be ſhould couſent 22dinid 

| the 
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the ſpoil with ſinners, even then when they ſin : jul evif the Walves : 


ſhould give a ſmal portion of their prey to the dogs ;, and theſe being pa- 
cified with their gifts, ſhould give. the Wolves leave to devour the. ſheep. 
Is not this the import of their Oration, who conceive God to be eaſily 
reconciled to wicked men? Then he concludes, pag. 907. *Anx $wdp- 
Tuy PUNaKay 60} uiyirwu x, oi Te piyice nuly of Tales ©tok; Is 
not God of al keepers the greateſt, and emploied 1s the greateſt aff airs ? 
Can we then imagine, that he, who keeps the beſt things, and doth in- 
finitely excel in the Art and facultie of keeping, is worſe than Dogs or 


poor Mortals, who yet cannot be bribed by rewards from wicked men, . 
given with an il intent, to do what 1s unjuſt ? Plato here compares- 
God to a Sheepherds Dog, which cannot be bribed by the Wolyes-. 


to deliver up the Sheep for a prey : much leſs, faith he, can God 


be bribed to do unjuſtly. So Leg. 4: 716. Sian off Sma{jroghior 5+: 


Jos you Tiuugys, Fuſtice 15 the. avenger of thoſe that come ſhort of 
the Drvine Law. | 
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The more fully to explicate the Juſtice of God, we muſt di- Gods Abſolte 
ſtinguiſh between his efbſolute Fuſtice, and that which is Ordi- 7#/i#ce 


mate, 1, Gods Abſolute Fuftice is founded on the infinite perfe- 
Qion of his Eſſence, and has one and the ſame Idea with his So- 
verain Dominion over his Creature. For fo: great is the Maje- 
ſtie of God, and fo Abfolute his Dominion, as that he is obno-- 
xXious to no Laws, Obligations, or Ties from his Creature : this 
Abſolute Juſtice or Dominion regards not any qualities. or cond- 
tions of its object ; but God can by virtue hereof inflict the higheſt 


torments on his innocent Creature, and exempt from punithment 1; i :fii®ing: 
the moſt nocent. (1) By this Abſolute Juſtice and Donunion God the Innocents 


van inflict the greateFt tarments, even of Hel it felf,, on the mo#t in- 
nocent Creature? For every Creature as ſuch is ſubordinate to 
God both in ſuffering, as wel as doing what he pleaſeth, as Suarez 
” 1. 24. Tratt. 5. Diſp. 7: p. 418. © We mult denie, faith he, 
that God, as Supreme Lord, cannot inflict on an mnocent man- 
al that Evil thatis in the torments of Hel. Thus in.his Mera- 
phyſ. Diſput. 31. Sef. 14. © God hath a-ful Dominion over his-: 
© Creature, to uſe it as it pleaſeth him, for any uſe that involves: 


©not a contradiction. For that Dominion is not in-al regards: 


© perfeCt; which includes not a Power to-difpoſe of its object un- 
*to every poflible uſe. Again, <* God cannot wake a: Create 


© Being, whereof he has-not the ful and perteft Dominion:: To» 
Cand': 


©*this ful and abſolute Dominion in God there carreſponds x ful: 
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'<and abſolute ſubjeftion in the Creature : for theſe two are cor- 


© relatives. Hence, there is no Juſtice properly ſo termed in re- 
ſpect of .the Creatures, whereby.God ſtands obliged to them, 
antecedent to .the conſtitution of his own Wil. Nothing more 
unjuſtthan to denie unto God an abſolute Dominion to diſpoſe 
of the Creature made by him as it pleaſeth him. And that God 
did de fatto inflict the higheſt torments on an innocent pure ſpot- 
leſſe Creatnre , even the human Nature of his own Son is moſt 
evident. They who denie Gods abſolute Dominion over the 
Creatures, denmie him to be their Creator. Muſt we not allow 
God, who made althings, a power to order al to the ends he made 
them for ? Doth not God give to every Creature what ſhape he 


Pleaſeth? and may he not then appoint them to what end he 


pleaſe ? Is it not an end ſufficient for the Being of a Creature to 
be the objeCtive glorie 'of.apy Divine Attribute ? And therefore 
if God ſhould make an innocent Creature to deſtroy it, thereby 


to illuſtrate the Glorie of his Power , who can ſay he is unjuſt? 


The greateſt notions that our minds can frame are too narrow 
to expreſſe.the abſolute Dominion.of God over his Creature. 
(2) God, by reaſon of his abſol:;te Fuſtice and Dominion, could, if 
it bad:-ſeemed good to bim,, have freely pardoned ſinners without ſati- 
faltion. And here I find my ſelf involved in that grand Que- 
ſtion , Whether the windittive or punitive Fuſlice of God, as touts 
ecveſſes, be neceſſary? 1 am not ignorant that great and holy Di- 
vines are divided in their thoughts and determinations hereof: 
Same ſtrongly defending the Affirmative ; others the Negative, 
I may not be io far mine own flaterer, as to preſume my {elf to 
be capable of reconciling ſuch extremes , yet may I not humbly 
offer ſomewhat tending thereto ? And firſt we muſt diſtinguiſh the 
termes, and then we fhal with more facilitie determine the -quelti- 
on ſo as to include the ſenſe of both extremes. We mult diſtin- 
guiſh, (1) between the merit of puniſhment, and the aitual adjudging 
franers unto puniſhment. (2) Between the obligation on God to puniſh, 
and the obligation on the ſinner to receive puniſhment. (3) Between 
Natural Neceſſitie and Moral. (4.) Between natural Congruitie and 
natural Neceſſitie. (5) Between God; abſolute Fuſtice or Dominion, 
and his ordinate Fuſrice. Theſe diſtinftions premiſſed , we offer 
cheſe following Propoſitions for the determining, the queſtion 
and reconciling the extremes. (1) Prop. Al fin neceſſarily me- 
its puniſhment , albeit aftual punition be not an effeft abſolutely and 


phyſically 
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phyſically neceſſary for the vindication of Divine Fuſtice. Al ſin has 


guilt neceſſarily appendeat thereto : and al guilt neceſſarily im- 
plies a merit of puniſhment : for guilt is but a middle between 
{in and puniſhment; it neceſſarily follows ſin, and bindes over the: 
ſinner, or makes him obnoxious unto puniſhment : yet actual pu- 
nition is not abſolutely neceſſary for the vindication of Divine 
Juſtice. (2) Prop. There # a neceſſary debr or obligation on the 
ſinners part to receive puniſhment , albeit there be not a debt oy ob- 
lgation abſolutely and phyſically neceſſary on Gods part to puniſh the 
ſmner. Guilt is not a phyſec but moral Accident 5, Or mode, or debt 
improperly ſo termed , whereby the offender is bound over to 
ſuffer ſuch puniſhment, as the merit of the fin requires : whence 
on Gods part it implies a certain moral right or power of pu- 
niſhing : not that God is bound by a neceſlitie of nature to pu- 
niſh, although the ſinner be bound by a neceſſary obligation of 
his nature to receive and, ſuffer puniſhment. Hence, (3) God 
has a natural right to puniſh ſin, yet he doth not pumſh it from 4a 
neceſſitie of nature, but fee . God moſt juſtly puniſheth 11n, yer 
he would not be unjult, if we conſider his abſolute Juſtice, if he 
did not puniſh it. If Gods puniſhing-ſin be from a neceſſitie of 
nature, and not from the free conſtitution of his Wil, he muſt pu- 
niſh fin as neceſſarily, as he loves himſelf: and then it wil fol-- 
low, that God cannot relaxate his penal Laws, as to the time, 
meaſure, and manner of puniſhing : yea he cannot accept of the 
fatisfaftion of a Mediator : for that is a degree of relaxation. 
It's true, God neceſlarily loves his own Glorie which is darke- 
ned by ſin: but yet it is not Gods eſſextzal Glorie, but only his 
manifeſFative Glorie which is hurt by 1in, as Ekbu, Fob'39.6. 
Hence Gods puniſhing ſin is not from a meceſſiie of nature , ſuch 
as that whereby the/fire burnes, or God loves himſelf : For inal 
the Afts of God ad extra there is not only a concomitant 'but alſo 
antecedent Libertie, or Libertie of Eleftion , which ſuppoſeth ſome 
poſlibilitie of rejection, at kalt according to the prioritie of rea- 
ſon or nature, as before, Chap. 5. $. 3. 8. Prop. Whence Gods 
puniſhing fin, being an aCt ad extra dependent on the free con- 
ſtitnffon'e bis Wil, 1tzcannot be from a neceſlitie of nature. (4) 
Albeit, &6) "be 108 under a natural neceſſitie of puniſhing ſin Fs he 1s 


under a moral neceſſutie to-puniſh the ſame, By moral neceſſuie 1 un- 


derſtand that moral obligation he is under for the vindication of 


| . his Juſtice as Rector of the World. This ſome cal a natural con- 


Aaa Lrnencs 


270 Eods ordinate Juſtice from bis Wil. Book Bl. 
gruence Or condecence , which obligeth God to vindicate his own.- 
Juſtice, and declare his infinite diſpleaſure againſt fin, by puniſh. 
ing of it. (5) Laſtly, Albeit God might, by his abfelnte Dominion, 
conſidered antecedentiy to his Wil , bet ſin fs unpuniſhed , yet by his 
erdinate Fuſtice, he neceſſarily puniſheth the ſame. 1n the conſidera- 
tion of Gods moral efficience on his Creature, we are not to con- 
ſider what God can by his abſolute Fuſtice or Dominion do, but 
what by his ordinate Fuſtice and moral Conſtitution he can do. And 
in this regard it is moſt true, that God is under a neceſlitic of pu- 
naiſhing fin, without a fatistaCtion : and he were inevitably unjuſt 
it he ſhould not puniſh it. And thus, as I humbly conceive, both 
opinions, though ſeemingly oppoſite, may be eaſily reconciled. 
And indeed we find this very Controverſie on foot many hundred 
years ſince, For Augaſtiz held, That God could ſave ſinners with: 
out a ſatisfattion : and Anſelme held, he could not. And Bradwar- 
ane, b. 2. c. 52. pag. 841. undertakes my taske, to reconcile both, 
by the diſtinCtion 'of Gods abſolute Power, and his ordinate Power, 
as.Rector of the World. In the former ſenſe he can, but in the 
: later he cannot ſave ſinners but by Chriſt. Hence, 

Gods ordinate 2. We paſſe on to Gods ordinate Fuſtice, which has a neceſſary 
Zuitice from bis relation to ſome qualitie in its object, in this or that manner afe- 
Wit fed or conſtituted; which qualitie being ſuppoſed , its egrefie to 
- ov execution on its object 1s neceſſary, not by any phyſic neceſſitie 
of nature, but by a moral neceffitie or natural congruitie , ſubſe- 
quent to the free conſtitution of the Divine Wil, in order to the 
manifeſtation of the Divine Glorie, And in this ſenfe the Ju- 
ſtice of. God, in ſacred Philoſophie , is uſually taken, namely for 
that Attribute whereby God execntes the Decrees and Conſli- 
tntionsof his own ſovyerain Wil and Word, for the manifeſtation 
of his own Glorie. So that this ordinate Faſtice of God implies 
fevcral particular Ideas, which we ſhal endeavor to explicate in 

the following Propoſitions. 
I. Prop. Gods ordinate Fuſtice ariſeth from the free Conſtitution 
and. Determination of his awn Wil, Antecedently to. the Wil of 
God nothing is ſo far juſt , that it ought to be, but only that! 
may be juſtly and conveniently done, if God wil it: there is 10 
Law of Juſtice in the ations of God, but what his own Wil pre 
{ribeth : the Wil of God is not circumſcribed by his Juſtice, 
but. his Juſtice by his-W1 : for nothing is joſt in Divine Actions,. 
but what he wils, yea becauſe he wils it. Thus Cr By 
4. LJh#. 
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4. Diſt. 46. Queſt. 1. The whole order of Fuſtice us originally reduced 
to the Divine Wil : whatever God wils is juſt, neither u« his Wil pro- 

perly reſtrained by Fuſtice, SO Scotus, I. 4. Diſt. 46. Queſt, 1. That 

1s always ju$t, which is attually willed by the Divine Wil ;, and becauſe 
it is att ually willed by the Divine Wil, The Rule of Juſtice, where- 
by men are to aCt, ties them up to one part of the contradiction, 
ſo that they are unjuſt if they aC&t not ſo ; but there is no ſuch 

Rule of Juſtice to be affixed to God, farther than the free con- 

ſtitution of his own Wil has tied him up. Gods Wil reveled 

is a Rule of Juſtice to us his Creatures, but his abſolute ſoverain 

Wil is that alone that regulates him in al his aftions. There- 

fore learned Davenant faith, © That God cannot wil any thing 

© but ſalva juſtitia, 1.e. he can do nothing contra jubtitiam ; yet 
©he may wil and do many things preter juſtitiam: 1.e. he may 

© freely decree and do many things, where ſalv2 juſtitia, he might 

© as freely have decreed and done the contrary, So Lombard... 1. 

Diſt. 4.3. God could have omitted what he doth , and have done what 

he omits, without injuftice. Hence, 

2.” Prop. God: ordinate Fuſtice towards the Creature has one and Gods ordinate 
the ſame Idea with his Veracitie or Fidelitie, Thence in ſacred Phi- Zu#ice the ſame 
loſophie the Righteouſneſſe of God is oft put for his Veracitie 77 bs Yo 
and Fidelitic in making good his word. $o P/al. 11g. 123. For 5 | 
the word of thy righteouſneſſe : 5. e. the word of thy promiſſe, which **** 779 £25 
thy righteouſneſle or fidelitie 1s obliged to make good. So P/al. 

31.1, & $9. 14. There is indeed in God 'no Juſtice properly 

ſo termed , in which reſpect he may be ſaid to be obliged to his 

Creature : but that which we ſtile the Juſtice of God towards 

his Creature , is no other than his F:deltie , which preſuppoſeth 

ſome conſtitution of the Divine Wil : wherefore, abſtraCting ſuch 

a conſtitution , God cannot be ſaid to do any thing repugnant to 

his Juſtice. For what is Juſtice, according to its general Idea, 

but to give every one his own ? And what has the Creature that it 

may claim as its own, but what it receives from the ogy wy 

Again, Tuſtice is a Conformitic or Equalitie, according to the obli- , ... _ . 
Pon debt which yo one fals under : and what obligation H—_ 
or debt can there befal God , with relation to his Creature , but dam conde- 
what his own goodneſſe and wil laies upon him ? How can God centiam Boni- 


be obliged to any, but. by his own wil and word ? What then is tatlsaut Vera- 
., Citatls ſux. Al- 
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his Juſtice, but ro att —— to the condecence or congruitie of 
wn Veracitie or Bonitie , as the Schole-men determine ? Hence in 
Aaa 2 things 


37% . _ . » No Acception of perſons with God. Book I, | 
_ things where there is no expreſle declaration of the Divine Wit, 
Covenant, or Promiſle on God part, if he ſhould pretermit that- 
which he doth, or do that which he pretermits, if he ſhould deal 
more ſeyerely, or more mercifully with any than he.doth, there 
could be no injuſtice faſtened on kim. Hence, 

' No acceþtipn of 3. Prop. There can be no weggamonudin, or Acception of perſons 
perſons with charged on God, This is exprellely laid down, Rom. 2. 11. of which 
God. before : And the reaſons are moſt evident, (1) Becauſe Acception' 

of perſons has place only in him, ,who is under an obligation to 

diitribute juſtice, not according to his pleaſure, but according to 

certain Qualities, Reaſons, or Conditions inherent in or appendent 

to the pertons, to whom the ſaid juſtice is to be diſtributed. But 

now God is under no obligation , but what flows from his own 

ſoverain pleaſure, to diſtribute rewards or puniſhments to any, 
(2) Acception of perſons cannot have place in the diſtribution of 

good things merely gratuitous and free; but only in ſuch as are 

of debt : But now Gods diſtributions of good things are merely 

gratuitous. Thus Aquinas : Acception of perſons is only of a thing 

due, and therefore it cannot be aferibed to God. None can owe ally 

thing to another , but by this ,. that he doth in ſome manner de- 

pend on , or hath received ſomething from another : but God 

dependes on no one, neither doth he receive any thing fromany 

. other. Acception of perſons has place only where, in the diſpen- 

ſation of things due, any favors one more than another, with re- 

ſpect to ſome circumſtance of the perſon, cantrary or . beſide the 

merits of the cauſe. Therefore, albeit God give, out of his mere 

Hberalitie, inequally to perſons equal, yet this is not Acception 

| of perſons ; becauſe there is nothing duc. Hence, 

The differerce 4. Prop. There is an infinite diſfance between the Fuſtice of God, 
between the 7u- and of men. (1) Al human Juſtice ariſeth from an obligationand. 
=o of God and geht; but Gods Juſtice from the: mere free conſtitution. of his. 
” Wil: Man wils things, becauſe they are juſt ; but things are there-. 

* fore juſt with God, becauſe he wils them. (2) Many things that 

are injuſt with men, are juſt with God. The rule of Juſtice which 

tieth men to do juſtly, doth alſo render them injuſt, when they do 

otherwiſe : But: now God , where he hath, not. brought himſelf 

under art obligation: by his own free conſtitution and promiſſe, 

hath a libertie of acting or not acting, of doing this or the con-; 

trary in the diſtribution of rewards, and gifts. If he ſhould not. 

do what he doth, or if he ſhould do what he doth not, his Juſtice 
were. 


—_— 
P . 


" /Eh6.F-1. Gods Juſtice regards the Qualities of its obje@. 373” 
were the ſame. Ii God ſpoil the Egyptians to enrich his people, 
or if he enrich the Aſſyrians by the ſpoils' of his people, he is juſt 
| ſtil, Where God hath not obliged himſelf by his own Word, he 
has a libertie of doing one thing or the contrary without 1nju- 
ee, - Yet, / o BUS hp > ſuf by , F Gods Fu 
. Prop. So far as Ged bath obliced himſelf by the conſtitution of G04s Juſtice rt- 
ſth os Wil and Word, his ordinate Zuſtic ever-regardes the ny - "_ the we 
tution and Qualities of the object. Gods ordinate Juſtice being the Pro Wes 
ſame with his Veracitie and Fidclitie, it alwales reſpects-ſuch 
Qualities and Conditions as its object, by reaſon of his own con- 
ſtitution, is inveſted with. For God, in the executions of his 
ordinate-ſuſtice, aſſumes the qualitie of a Judge : and a Judge 
cannot duely abſtain from the adminiſtration of Juſtice : neither 
is Juſtice..duely adminiſtred, unleſſe the Qualities of the objects, 
and merits of the cauſe be fully infpe&ted and conſidered.” Gods 
ordinate Juſtice as Refor and Fudge of the Al is chiefly exerciſed 
in the reduction of althings to that equalitie and order, which 
- his Divine Wiſdome and Wil has preſcribed unto them, Hence 
theſe two things neceſſarily follow this Divine ordinate Juſtice : 
(1) It neyer exerts it ſelf, but where. thoſe Qualities and Condi- 
' tions, which it has. preſcribed its object, be found. As it never 
. puniſheth any. but for ſin; ſo it never rewards any but the God- 
ly, &c. (2) Whereever theſe Conditions or Qualities are found, 
It neceſſarily exerts. it ſelf. It: cannot but puniſh ſin. where- 
ever it be.; neither can it but reward holineſs if ſincere; © There 


is a neceſlitie, not Phyſic but oral attendes al.its egreſſes ; and 


that. from the free Conſtitution of the Divine Wil. 
$. 2. Next to the Juſtice of God we-are to diſcourſe of his Ye- Gods Veracitie 
racitic and Fidektie, which is not really diſtin from his Ordimate and Fidelitie, 
Fuſtice, Thence we find the\Juſtice of. God frequently put for his 
Fidelitie. So..Pſal. 31. 1. Deliver me 14 thy Reghteouſneſſe, 1; & AC- Plal. 31. 1. 
cording to- thy Righteouſnelle,, whereby thou doeft:declare thy 
ſelf juſt in making.good thy promiſſes. . Some'maxe this diſtin. 
tion between Gods Veritie, Fidelitie, and Juſtice : Gods Feritie - 
obligeth him to this, that he-promiſe ſincerely : his Fidelirie, that 
he keep his promilſe-: and his Z«ftice, that he performe his pro- 
miſſe by giving the thing promiſſed. Touching the veracitie of 
God we find lively Illuſtrations and Notices both in- Sacred and 
Platonic Philoſophie, © As for Sacred Philoſophie, it is: moſt ex- 


preſſe in the aſſerting Gods Veracitie. So Ger; 22,-16, By my ſelf Gen, 22. 16. - 
ave 
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have 1 ſworne, aſſuredly ſaith Fehovah. Aſſuredly ſaith : or, the faith- 
. ful ſaying. ZR) neum is peculiar to Gods Oracles, which are al 
| faithful ſayings, 1 Tim. 1. 15. and 3.1. Of the ſame letters tranſl. 
| Poſed comes alſo JER Amer, which notes the faithfulneſſe of God. 
'Efa, 25, &, /\ Thus Eſa. 25. 1. For thou hast done wonderful things, thy counſels of 
\ old are faithſulneſſe and truth. JR MINMAR 11 faithfulneſſe and firm- 
_\ = eſſe. Gataker conceives the word here to note firme or firmneſſe, 
rather.than true or truth, becauſe the word, in the ſingular no 
whereelſe found, is uſed in the plural for pillars, 2 Kings 18. 16, 
1 Sam. x5.29, The Veracitie of God is farther explicated, 1 Sam. 15. 29. The 
Etermtre or ſtrength of Iſrael wil not lie. 83 ſignifies both eter- 
z#itie and ſtrength, which are both great pillars of the Divine Ve- 
Pſal. 33-4 Tacitie. So Pſal. 33.4. The Word of the Lord ts right, and al his 
workes are done in truth, FRIWRA #n truth, veracitie, Or conſt ance, 
Pal. 18. 20, So Pal. 18. 20. eAs for God, his way is perfett. This ſeems to 
be meant of the veracitie and conſtance of his promiſſes. Thence 
it follows : The Wordof the Lord is tried. PWV examined, i.e, 
pure, ſincere, like Silver wel refined, neithes. do they ever fail, as 
Plal. 36.5 FLſal. 12.6. So Pſal. 36. 5. Thy faithfulneſſe reacheth to the clouds: 
i. e. it is Immenſe and Infinite, The ſpace between us and the 
Pſal. 89+.1, 8: Clouds is vaſt, and ſeemingly immenſe. Thus Pſal: 8g. 1. I wil 
ſing of the mercies of the Lord, By Mercies Kimhi and Ezra under- 
ſtand Gods free Conſtitution antecedent to his promiſſe. Whence 
it follows : With my mouth wil 1 makg known thy faithfulneſſe. Mer- 
cie makes the promifſle, but Fidelitie is ingaged for the perform: 
ance of it. So v. 2, 3, andv.8. O Lord God of Hoſts, who is a 
ſtrong God like unto thee ? or, to thy faithfulneſſe round about thee? 
He {tiles God moſt potent, in regard of his Yeracitie and Fidelitic 


p in making good his promiſſes : and then he addes, that Gods 
| faithfulneſſe 12 round about him, which is a Poetic deſcription, de- 
-noting that God is alwaies and in every poſture or regard moſt 


faithful. And he procedes, in the following Verfes, lively to de- 

% 33, 34» 35+ ſcribe the Fidelitie of God : particularly v. 33. Nor ſuffer my faith- 
fulneſſe to fail. TIARA POR N22) Neither wil 1 lie againſt my 

Truth, or in my Truth : 5. e. 1 wil not violate my Veracitie, by 

not performing my promiſſe. So v. 34. My Covenant wil I nt 

break. TW13 bore No, [ wil not profane my Covenant , Or offer 

violence to it. Again, v. 35. Once have I ſworne' by my Holineſſe, 

that I wil not lie unto David, TW oyce, 1. e. irrevocably, as Kin 

hzand Ezra. IR 117 DR if I lie to David. The rs 

cing 
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being uſed as a formule in ſwearing, doth greatly denie. For the 
ancient Patriarchs were wont, under this formule, by a kind of 
Apoſcopeſis, filently to couch an Imprecation of evil on the head 
of him that ſwore, if he did violate his faith, The great God 
aſſumes this formule of ſwearing: from human cuſtome, thereby 
to declare the firmitnde of his Veracitie and Fidelitie in per- 
forming his oath. Al this is lively explicated, Heby. 6. 17, 18; yeh. 6. 19,18, 
God being willing more abundantly to ſhew to the heirs of promiſſe, the 
immutabilitie of his counſel, engaged his fidelitie by an oath : That 
by two immutable things, in which it was tmpoſſible for God to lie, or 
za deceive - for ſo Grotins Conceives «Javdeny ought to be rendred, 
which ſignifies an event that fruſtrates expeCation, as Lev. 6. 2, 
Foſ. 24. 27. Eſa.58.2. Hoeſ. 1.2. Hab. 3.17. Gods Providences 
oft ſeem to crolle his Promiſſes, and fo to fruſtrate our expecta- 
tions, but really there is not the leaft mutabilitie on Gods part : 
he cammot lie or deceive, being bound by two immutable things, 
his Word and Oath, which give abundant affirance of his Fi- 
delitie. 

Plate alſo gives very great and i!luſtrious notices of the Yera- 
citie of God, and thoſe not a little conforme to Sacred Philoſo- 
phie. Thus Repub. 2p: 382. # ola, #71 Th ts as axnvt; Jed Or 
ndyles Tub T8 x} dySporor winger, Doeft thou not know, that both 
God and men do truely hate a lie? And then he addes the Rea- 
fon : #71 Ty Juyy ae Te brre Sages. 74 5) i453, 2 dundf 
Frm, x, UladSa ty(r 76 x, xeh7IRR 79 {459 @, Taylec jure ar It 
Zaylo, That there is no mortal who would in his ſoul either decetve, or 
be deceived, or be ignorant, or be involved in the darkneſſe of a bie, as 
ro Supreme Beings. Thence he ſubjoins : +3 ws md yl: L634 ©& 5 
voy ao Ou6y , dnnd x; \# dyVgaray wiorirar, Truecly a be ſhonld 
be hated; not only by God, but alſo by men. Then he addes : ſha/ 
we imagine, my Org 13 483 xgnomor; that a be ts mile to God ? 
What , therefore becauſe he underſtandes not ancient things, @&c? 
Whence he concludes : KoprdFi &eg 5. Oats anaty xj dans Tyrs He 
19 4 W abye' x tre ab7%; peice), w7s Janus bfanarg, XC. Where: 
fore God is both ſimple and faithful, both in work, and word : neither 
x he himſelf changed, neither doth he deceive others, neither by phan- 
taſtic deluſions, neither by words, neither by ſignes, neither by viſtons, 
neither by dreams. Plato here enumerates the ſeveral waies,. 
whereby God reveles himſelf, in each of which his Veracitie 1s 
moſt illaſtrions, Whence p. 383. he makes this Law _—_— 

right 
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:Gods Veracetze 
*x fulfilling 


(1) Promiſſes. 


"Gods Veracitis in fulfling Promifſes. Book Il; 


right eſtabliſhment of Religion, That men ſpeak, and believe touch- 
ing God, that he is no Deceiver, or Seducer of others, either by Words, 
or otherwiſe, | 
But to diſcourſe more Philoſophically of the Yeracitie of God, 
we mult firſt diſtinguiſh of Yerirze in the general; which is either 
ſimple or complexe. (1) Simple veritie ts either in the ind, or in 


things themſelves. [1] Simple Truth in the mind conſiſtes in-the 


conformitie of our Notions unto things. And in this regard the 
Truth of God importes the veritie of his Ideas, or knowlege of 
things. [2] Simple Truth Things, is nothing but their confor- 


- mitie to their ſpecific Idea, or formal definition and nature. S0 we 


ſay, . that is true Gold, which conformes to the ſpecific Idea of 
Gold. This ſome Ariſtoteleans ſtile {et aphyſic or tranſcendental 
Truth : others Phyſic Truth ; it being no other than the real ex- 
iſtence of things. For, as Aritotle, {or whoever were the com- 
Pilator of that Book) Metaph. min. L. 1. c. 1. obſerves, *Exacey 


ws Ty 5% civau, £7w 4) dAnSeias, every thing has ſo much of truth, as 


it has of exiſtence. Now the veritie of God in this regard, is no- 
thing elſe ſave the ſimple pure actualitie of his eſſence and exi- 
ſtence. (2) Compleze Truth is either 2ental, or Oral. [1] Complexe 
Mental Truth is the conformitie of complexe mental Ideas, Notions, 
or Propoſitions unto things : which cannot be aſcribed.to God, be- 
cauſe he has no complexe knowlege, but only ſimple : albeit he 
knows al propoſitions, yet it is not.by any complexe notions, but 
in the moſt ſimple glaſle of his own eſſence. ['2] Complexe Oral 
Feritie 1s either. Logic or Ethic : Logic Oral Yeritie 1s when Propo- 
ſitions or Diſcouries agree with things : Ethic Oral Yeritie is when 
our words agree to our thoughts, which is'termed S:nceritie; Or 
our deeds to our words, which is Yeracztze. ; 

This Veracitie as to God regards al his words. but in a more 
particular manner his Commrnations or Threats, and Promiſſes;, yet 
with this difference. (1) Promiſſes give a right to the perſonsto 
whom they are made, which cannot be taken from them with- 
out injurie : for albeit it be free to any to make a promiſle , yet 


having made it; his fidelitie is obliged to ſee it performed. 50 


that in Promiſſes there is no room for Relaxation.or Diſpenſation; 
but the words muſt be taken in the largeſt ſenſe, and as moſt fa: 
vorable for the perſons to whom the Promiſe is made : accord- 
ing to that commun maxime in Civil Law, Favors mu$t be am- 


plified. And that which addes to the obligation of promiſles1s 


when 


Ch.6.4.2. Gods Veraritie in fulfilling Threats. 
hen they are confirmed by an Oath, which renders them every 
way Immatable and Irrelaxable. Such are al the Promiſles of 


God, as Heby. 6. 179. Where God is ſaid to confirme his yeb. 6. 17, 18. - 


promiſſe by an Oath , whereby it became eyery way immuta- 


ble, as verſ. 18. (2) But now as to:Comminations or Threats, (5) Threats. 


there is no right or debt accrews to the perſons, to whom they 
are.made, fave only-a debt or merit of puniſhment : the threat ren- 
ders them obnoxious to puniſhment, if they break that Law 
whereto the threat is appendent : yet in many Caſes, *ſpecially as . 
to circumſtances, the Superior, who made the Law and affixed a 
threat thereto, has a libertie of relaxing,-or diſpenſing with the 
penaltie of his Law. The Commination declares the Merit of 
puniſhment in the offender, and the Power of puniſhing in the 
Superior offended.; but yet it doth not alwaies ſuppoſe a neceſſa- 
rie egreſle or execution of vindictive juſtice for the puniſhing the 
offender ; at leaſt not as to al circumſtances threatned z but ſtil 
there remains place in the breaſt of the Judge, or Superior, 'ſpe- 
cially if he be Abſolute, and Soverain, either to relaxe or dif 
penſe with the penaltie of his Laws, either in whole or- part. 
Thus in Gods Threats and penal Laws, he reſerves to himſelf a 
libertie of Relaxation or Diſpenſation in many Caſes, thereby 
to make way for his Clemence or Mercie, without the leaſt vio- 
lation of his Veracitie or Juſtice. So in the firſt commination or 


penal Law, Gez. 2.17. Thou ſhalt furely die, Heb. in dying thou Gen. 2.77. 


ſhalt die. Which Hebraiſme denotes a certain, immediate, perfett, 
and conflant death. And yet our Soverain Lord, out of his So- 
verain rich Mercie, was pleaſed very far to relaxe and mitigate 
the rigor of this commination or penal Law, as to many circum- 
ſtances, by admitting of a Mediator, and new Evangelic Cove- 
nant. In this regard God is faid to repent or turne from the 
fierceneſſe of wrath, as Jonah 3. 9. Who can tel if God wil turne, 
and repent, and turn away from his fierce anger, that we periſh not. 
God by reaſon of their legal imperfect faith and repentance, 
turned away his fierce wrath for that time, albeit afterward it . 
came down with vengeance, as Hiſtorie aſſureth us. Neither is 
it to be feared, leſt the Yeracitie of God ſhould receive any in- 
jurie, if al his Threats are not alwales in al.circumſtances or parts 
fulfilled : becauſe al comminations and threats, which have not 
ſome character or ſigne of irrevocabilitie aſhxt to them, are, ac- 
cording to their own nature, ſoto be as not to dimi- 
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' The Veracitie of God demonſirated, Book 


niſh the right of the Superior, who makes them , to relaxe the 
ſame. Thus we ſee what latitude the Divine Veracitie admits in. 
the fulfilling Comminations and Threats, beyond what.can be ad- 
mitted itulfilling Divine Promiſſes, as Grotiwe wel obſerves. 
Gods Veracitie and Fidelztie in fulfilling his word, is founded in 
and may be demonſtrated by, (1) his efſentsal YVeritie. Plato makes 
God to be ay@roy aandis, the firit Truth, yea, url dxidnay, Truth 
it ſelf whence he cannot but be true and faithful in his words. 
God is Truth eſſentially, not participatvely, therefore nothing but. 
Truth can paſle from him. Again, God is pure Truth or Veritie, 
with whom not the leaſt ſhadow of Falſuze, Hypocriſie, or Fraud: 
in:word or deed can mingle. Pure Truth and falſitie are incom- 
atible. There are no thoughts: or ideas of mans heart-ſo true, 
ut there is ſome mixture of error or falſitie in them : no words 
or deeds ſo ſincere and faithful, but ſomething of hypocriſie and 
falſitie mixed with them : becauſe there is- no pure truth in mans 
thoughts or words. But God being the fir##, pure, eſſential Vers. 
tie, his Veracitie is moſt pure and: perfect, without the. leaſt ſha- 
dow of falſitie. (2) Gods-Veracitie is founded on, and may be 
demonſtrated by his Erermtie and Omnipotence, Thus in ſacred 
Philoſophie, 1 Sam. 15, 29. The Eternitie or ſtrength of Iſrael wil 
not lie, Al lies are from impotence and infirmitie : Truth and 
Veracitie 1s ever potent and {trong ; but falſitie moſt impotent. . 
(3) From the Holineſſe of God , of which we ſhal immediately 
diſcourſe.. I. ſhal conclude this Divine Attribute with a pleaſing: 
obſervation I long ſince met with in the Life of Fanſenims, Biſhop of 
Ipre, that great Patron of Divine Grace , who-being demanded, 
What Attribute of God was mo$t in his heart , whereby he was mot 
awed ? Replied, The Truth. or Veracitie of God. And he that 
writes his Life, prefixed to his Augaſtinus, aſſures ns, That in hu. 
Garden-walkes, and ſolitary Meditations , with his eyes fixed on Hes 
ven, he was.oft ſeen and heard to break, forth into this acclamation :- 
O Truth ! So great an Admirer was he of Divine Yeritie and Vera- 
citie :. and indeed no wonder , ſeeing it is the great Spring of the 
Divine life and conſolation both here and hereafter. | 


-——o_ of, $. 3. The laſt Divine Attribute , we are to diſcourſe of, is the: 


6: -. 
- 


Sanititie or Holmeſſe of God, whereof we find great and illuſtrious: 
Characters in ſacred Philofophie. (1) We find. the SanCtibie of 


fromal created Sanctitic.. So Exod. 155,11, Who # hke unto thee, 


O-Lora,. 


God ſet forth in Scripture-in a way of eminence and diſtinCtion- 
Und. x 5..315 i / 
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Ch:6. 4.3. The SarnGitie of God. 

0 Lord, among#t the Gods, or mighty mes ! Who 1s like unto thee glo+ 
rioſe in Holinefſe, &c| Where he placeth Gods tranſcendent" 
Eminence and Eleyation above al Creatures, as that wherein his 
eſſential Santtitie chiefly conſiſtes. And indeed the peerlefſe Emi- 
nence of Gods facred Majeltie is that wherein his SanCtitie chiefly 
confiſtes , as we intend anon more fully to demonſtrate. Thus 


1 Sam. 2.2. There # nong holy as the Lord: for there i none beſides '1 Sa 2. 2. 


thee : neither us there any Rock like our God. Hannah here, as Mo- 
ſes before , placeth the SanQtitie of God in his Supereminence a- 
bove al Creatures. (2) Hence God is frequently brought in, as 
an object of Divine Worſhip, with regard to has Holineſſe. So 
Pſal. 30. 4-. Grve thankes at the remembrance of his Ho.ineſſe : 3. e. 
of his peerleſſe Eminences. And Pal. 71. 22.. Unto thee wil I ſing 


with the harpe, O thou holy One of Iſrael. Alſo Pſal. g2. 12. And 'Pfal. 92. xa. 


give thankes at the remembrance of his Holineſſe : or celebrate the 
memorial of his Holineſſe : 1. e. Lift up his 6@eexylw, or tranſcendenr 
Exceilences. Again, Pſal. 98. 1. O ſing unto the Lord a new ſong ; 
for he hath done marvellous things : his right hand and his holy arme 
hath gotten him vitorie. His holy arme, or the arme of his Hols- 
neſſe : 3.e. of his holy power ſo much above al other powers. 
The like Pſal. 99. 3. Let them praiſe thy great aud terrible name ; 
for it is holy. Alfo v. g. Exalt the Lord our God, and worſhip at 
his holy hil : for the Lord our God ts holy. The like v. 5. As God 
is a tranſcendent ſuperlative Majeſtie , exalted above al other 
Gods, or Majeſties, as Exod. 15. 11. fo in al Afts of Worſhip 
we muſt exalt him , by giving him a ſingular , incommunicable, 
peculiar Worſhip. Whence in Scripture thoſe that give that 
Worſhip which is due to God, to any beſides him , or in conjun- 
(tion with him, by way of object, either mediate or immediate, 
are faid to profane his holy Name , Ezech. 20. 39. & 43. 7, 8. 
becauſe Gods Holineſſe, conſiſting in a ſiÞerlative incommunica- 
ble Majeſtie, admits no corrival in point of Worihip. Hence, 
to ſanitific the holy Name or Majeſtic of God, is [1] to ſerve and 
glorifie him ; becauſe of his tranſcendent vwsggx3 or Eminence; 
and [2] to do it with a peculiar, ſeparate, incomfnunicated 
Worſhip; becauſe he is holy and ſeparate above althings elle. 
Not to do the former, is Irreligion, Profaneneſſe and Atheiſme 
not to do the later is Idolatrie and Superſtition , as judicious 
Mede wel obſerves. Hence (3) God is faid to fit on a Throne of 


Holineſſe, Pſal. 47. $. God ſitteth upon the Throne of his Holineſſe. Plal, 47. 8. 
Bbb 2 


Alluding 


Hab. 1, 13. 


The San83tie of God. Book I}, 


Alluding to the Thrones of Princes , which were in the midſt sf 
the people, exalted and lift up, that fo their Majcſtie might ap. 
pear more illuſtrious. God being, by reaſon of his tranſcendent 
Eminences, exalted infinitely. above al Creatures, he is therefore 
ſaid, to ſit on the Throne of his Holinſſe. (4) We find Gods Ho: 
lincſſe, in a moſt eminent manner. and with emphatic Charadters, 
proclaimed by ſuch as have any views of God. Thus Eſa. 6. 3, 
Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hoſts. So Rev. 4.8. (5) The Sar- 
tie of God is-ſometimes deſcribed by pruritie. Hab. 1. 13. Thou 
art of purer. eyes than te behol4 evil, and canſt not look, on iniquitie, 
TYRND pre videndo. © here is comparative : as it he had faid; 
O: how pure are thine eyes? how impoſlible is it for thee to 
behold ſin, with the leaſt delight ar approbation ? So 1 Fob. 3. 3; 
As he is pure. (6) The Sanctitie of God is ſometimes deſcribed 
by Reftit:.de. Pal. 25 8. Good and upright is. the Lord. So Pſal. 
92. 15. To ſhew that the Lord is upright. | 

We find alſo in- Plato many great: notices of the SanCtitie of 
God, conformable to thoſe of ſacred Philoſophie. So Theetet. 


, pag. 176. v7" & Onels era [ xexd ] ig, Evils find no place with 
God. Again, Oudg vSauj eSapas dhixGr, dan ws oforle Dixatbras 


TO-, God is in no manner unrighteous, but as it ſeems moFt righteous. 50 
Repub.'2. pag. 379. he ſaith, That in Theologie we ſhould uſe ſuch 
modu!es, as come neareſt to the Nature of God, and demonſtrate what. 
God.is. Thus we mu$t conſtantly aſcribe to God things conſentaneous 
ro his Nature, Whence he ſubjoins : #aF&r dyal3; 3ys Oats mb 
ov71-T%, x; Atxlioy £7e ; 1uft we not determine then, that God is it 
deed good ? "Anne uw ws ys ff dyabar Baefecyy , But no good 
es 10xi04s. "O43. uh Badwle, xaxty Tr morn; But that which hurts 
not. doth it do any evi'/? No ſurely. Whence he concludes : 6 &gg 
wa riuy-y3-diTIO 72 ayeNty, dine 3 We 47 iybrior dior, ff 3 
feaxoy arciTIor, Good Rerefore is not the cauſe of althings ; but of 
thoſe things that are good it 13 the cauſe ;, butof evils it is not the cauſe: 
ce. Godis the firſt Cauſe and Anthor of al natural and moral 
g00d, but as for moral evil he is not-the Author or Cauſe there- 
of as it isevil; becauſe moral evils as ſuch have no efficient cauſe 
but only deficient. Thence he addes: & $f wy dythar. 3ire dr 
A8v airiaToo © 6 3 xaxdty ap GTIt S61 CyTEiy 76 diTIa, AX © 

Bey, Of good things we mu$t own no prencipal cauſe but God : but as 
for evils we muit inquire after ſome other cauſes of them, for God 
#2. nat. be .eſtimed the canſe of them, His mind is, that God mn 


<=” 


uy we” 


'e 
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be owned as the cauſe of al good, both Natural and Moral ;” yeaz 
of the materia ſubſtrata, or the material entitie of ſin, which is a 


natural good :. but as for the proper Moral cauſe of Sin, as Sin 
is a deordination or difformitie from the Divine Law, that is 


proper to the ſinner : for God mult not- be thought 'tv be the 


Author or Moralcauſe of fin: This he farther explains, p. 380«- 
Either we mu$F not at al attribute evils to God, or if we do, it muſt 
be in that manner as before, namely, azxThoy ws 6 wp @uds Shnad m6 
x dyad tigydiaro, of NR aiyerro xenatiuipe, we muſt ſay , that 
God hath. atted wel and juſtly, and has inflitted thoſe puns(bments on 
them, that thereby he might bring ſome profit. Wherein he informes- 
us, that God is-the cauſe of penal evils, not as evils, but as con-. 
ducing to-good. Whence he concludes : xaxdy IF airroy prrar 
@sy Tit yiynear, dyay tyra, Srapaynrior warli Tejmg, KC. 
That God, who 1s good, ſhould be the Author or 44oral Cauſe of Evil" 
to any, this we _ with al manner of contention refute, and not ſuf- 
fer any in the Citie to, ſpeak or hear ſuch things. Plato ſtrongly af- 
ſertes, that God Is &y«a9@y di7ior eroded priucipal cauſe of 
al good, but not of-ſin as ſin; z. e. he neither commands, invites, 
encourageth, nor by any other Meral caufalitie produceth'fin :- 


_ albeit God doth concur to the material att or phyſic entitie of 
ſin, which 1s naturally good,, yet he doth not-at al concur to the-: _ 


moral production, obliquitie or deordinatior of ſin, which has 
indeed no real efficient cauſe, but only deficient, accordingto that 
of Proclus-: There is no iS%a xaxay, Idea of moral evils. But the” 
more diltintly and yet conciſely to explicate the ſanftitie of | 
God, we are to know that his-original Eſſential and Abſolute 
Holineſs is nothing elſe but the incommunicable ſuperlative gae- 
&x# or ſupereminence of his Divine Majeſtie, as ſeparate from- 
althings elſe. . For al. SanCtitie, and al the notions thereof, ſpe- 
cially Grecanic and Hebraic, implie ſeparation and asſcretion. 
Whence the Sacred Majeſtie of God, being, in regard of its in- 


finite Perfection and Dignitie, infinitely exalted above at'Beings- 


and Dignities whatſoever, it muſt neceſſarily be the prime ſan- 


Qitie. Yea, Holineſs is ſo far appropriated to thefirit Being, as- 
that the Heathens aſcribed a fititious ſanctitie and eminence to al* 


their ſpurious Deities : whereby they generally acknowleged, that 
the prime Holineſſe belongs only tothe firſt Being, It's true, good 
Angels and Men are Holy by participation and derivation; bit: 


they are not Holneſſe in the abftrat : this aypertains only tothe: 
Prime, 
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prime, origiral, eſſential Holineſle, who is infipitely ſeparate from 
al other Dignities and Eminences: in whom al Holineſſe is in the 
abſtract and eſſentially ; from whom alſo al Holineſſe flows as 
from the ſource and ſpring, 


Platonic Philo- $F. 4. We hind 1n Plato not only Characters of the Divine Ef. 
ſophemes of the ſexce and Attributes, but alfo ſome dark notices of the Trinitee; 


Af pnitite 


which, I no way dout, .were originally traduced from the Sacred 
Fountain of Hebraic Philoſophie. We have Plato's Sentiments 
about a Trintie mentioned more expreſlely in his Setators, Ple- 
tinus, Porphyrie, Iamblichus and Prochy. And the whole is wel ex. 
plicated by Cyril Alexandr. Contra Ful. I, 1. p. 34. Edit. Pariſ. 1638. 
thus : Tloggver@- yep pnci, TInarar@® Wii Star, dyer Trby 
AanSeotor, muy oy els. rernvgor alan, ra 8 + wi drordtro Oy 
Teyaldiy ue 7s 5 o SavTECy # Snuivyyer* meine fs x Th oi 
X6gur xvy ld. axerryag buys, + Sobrula wendy, For Porphyrie, 
expounding the Sentiment of Plato, ſaith, that the eſſence of God pro- 
cedes even to three Hypoſtaſes 5, but that the Supreme God is, T'ayalldy, 
The Supreme GOOD, and that after him, the ſecond is, Pnuregys, 
the prime Opificer or Creator ,, moreover, that the third is, 1j 74 nbowe 
&vyd, the mundane Soul : (or Univerſal Spirit : ) For the Dvintie 
extended it ſelf to the Soul of the Univerſe. This Platome Trimtie 
«Cyril refutes , as that which gave Spawn and Seed to Arianiſme, 
as hereafter. I am not ignorant, that Learned Cudworth, in his 
New Book, againſt Atheiſme, B. 1. C.4. $. 34. p. 590, Oc. en- 


.deavors to apologiſe for this Platonic Trinitie, and reconcile it 


with the Chriſtian - Yet he ingenuouſly acknowlegeth , pag. 580, 
and 601, &c. That the moſt refined Platonic Trinitie Foapolirh an E|- 
ſential Dependence and Snbordination of the ſecond Hypoſtaſis, tothe 
Firſt, and of the Third to the Second : Yea, he grantes, that the 
;Platoniſts generally held theſe three Hypoſtaſes to be three diftmlt 
Gods, as in what follows. I conceive thoſe endeavors to re- 


. -conclle the Chr:iſt:ans Trimitie with the Platonic, to be of moſt dan- 


gerous conſequence , and that which proved Origer's Peſte , as 

Part. 3. B. 2.c. 1.4.8. | 
The chief place I find in Plato, wherein he gives us ſome dark 
adumbration of a Trinttie, 1s Epiſt. 6. p. 323. Let this Law be con- 
ſtituted by you, and confirmed by an Oath, not without obteſting, Kad 
5 % adilay Ovifytuire of Te ovray x) ff wernbrloy, care ny4por® 
4; euTis FeTheg Kiewy improves" or dy byTws Prnovoguuly wotude 
T6374 54905, tis -Srapuy dySgarar ivSamubrer, both God, the Impe- 
rater 
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rator of althings, both which are, and which ſhal be, and the Father 
of that Imperator and Cauſe : whom indeed, if we truely Phileſophiſe, . 
we ſhal al d:ſtintly know, ſo far as that knowlege may fal with the 
power of bleſſed men, This deſcription of God Alemens Alexandrinus 
and others interpret of God the Father, and God the Sor, who is 
indeed the Imperator of althings. We find alfo-in Plato's Epinom. 
mention of aiy@; as elſewhere of y8s, which they attribute ts the- 
ſecond perſon in the Trinitie. Whence the Poets make 1nerva 
to be Aids vis, the mind of Fupiter, or his Wiſdome, produced out of 
his head, without Mother : as the true Meflias was ſtiled by the 
Hebrews, The wiſdome of God, without Mother. Plotinns, Ennead-: 
5, Lib. 1. Philoſophiſeth copioſely of this Platonic Trintie;, the 
Title of which Book runs thus : Nee ff ready dgyier Varrarior, 
Of the Three Principal or Cauſal Hypoſtaſes. And he begins, Cap. 2. 
with the Juxd 9 x5opr, the Mundane Soul, its Dignitie and Office : 
and Ennead, 5..l. 5.c. 3. ſpeaking of Ngs, 24nd, the ſecond Hy- 
poſtaſis in the Platonic Trinitie, he faith, that he 3s, @uds Auire- 
e@, the Second God. And En. 5.1. 1.c.7.p. 489. he ſaith, That 
this Second God, the Fir&F Mind, yeuvigtuer NR idn, Te v7e cuy aun 
girvioar Tay ws T3 of ideoy x4ahn@* Taylas 5, Iobs vonrhs: waign- 
B-GyTa ay iyirrnes, CC. Being now begotten [by the fir God] be- 
got alſo al entities with himſelf, namely the whole pulchritude of Ideas 
which were al intelleftile Gods.” Furthermore we muZt. conceive that 
this [Begotten Mind] 1s ful of althings begotten by him, and doth as 
it were ſwallow up althings begotten. Thence he addes : 1F #d-yiv- 
rue, ay Or Tis x <vavwacrs 72 Siayeruipey, But the progenie of this 
Mind is a certain xy@- and Hypoſt aſis conſiſting in cogitation, &c. 
Proclus, in Plat. Tims. p. 93. cals this Platonic Trinitie, 4 reuds- 
3s» mrgFoors, the tradition of the Three Gods ;, and he makes, aC- 
cording to Numenirs, the Firſt God, to be the Granafather, the 
Second to be the Son, the Third to be the Grandſon : i. e. the Second” 
God to be begotten by the Firſt, and the Third by the Second. Por- 
phyrie alſo, explicating Plato's mind, cals God the Creator of at- 
things, erdTey viv, the Paterne Mind : who alſo makes three ſub- 
ſitences in the eſſence of the Divinitiez the firſt he cals the Stk 
preme God ;, the ſecond, the Creator; the third, the Soul of the Uni- 
verſe. The like [amblichus his-Scholar, concerning the Egyptian- 


Myſteries-: The fri God, the prime being, the Father of God whom - 
, gry fr > Rc) And Plotimes writ a 


he begets, remaining in his ſolitarie ume, 


Book of the three Perſons. or Subſiſtences : whereof-the firſt he 


makes-- 
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makes to be the Supreme Eternal Being, who generated the ſe. 
cond, namely the eternal and perfett Mind, as before. Soin his 
Book of Providence, he ſaith, That althings were framed % 4 
#3, by the Divine Mind. Thus Plato in his Phedo faith : Ne; ig1 5 
14%00uGy Ts x, mdviay ami, The Divine Mind is the framer and 
cauſe of althings. That theſe Platonic Philoſophemes were the Se. 
minarie of Arianiſme, we have endeavored to demonſtrate, Part, 
3. 1.2.c.1.$.9. And this is wel obſerved by Cyril, contra Ful.l. 1, 
p. 34. Edit. Pariſ. 1638. where ſpeaking of Plato, and his Trim, 
he faith : 783eognxs wp ty Zy vy19s EodTar, GANG Tels T6 "Apes 
Tie Neogty, G loo rage, v vpirnorw., Vaotd Tubes T4 dxniAGL; 
Tas wards agigy, x) Tees alas Ord var, Singnuoas Thu nyley x, 
pos rrp, Truely he contemplated not the whole rightly, but, inthe ſame 
maimer as they who follow Arius, he divides and ſuppoſeth Subjefts, 
mduciag Hypoſtaſes ſubordmate among themſelves, and conceits the 
Holy and Conſubſtantial Trinitie to be three diſtin Gods, And al- . 
beit Learned Cudworth, B. 1. C. 4. p. 590. againſt Atheiſme, en- 
deavors to wipe off this aſperſion, yet he grants the concluſion, 
as hereafter. But to ſpeak the truth, 1-find no expreſs mention of 
a -Texes Trinitie in Plato, only he ſpeaks confuledly of a merly 
xver@- Father Lord, and of y3g the 24ind, Kc. But among thela- 
ter Platoniſtes of the Schole of Alexandria, *ſpecially thoſe of 
the golden ſucceſſion, the Sectators of ,Ammonius, Plotinus, Por- 
phyrie, Tamblichus, Proclus, we find frequent mention and notices 
of a Trinitie, which they thus diſtinguiſh. (1) 73 avrody the Su-. 
preme ſelf-being : whom alſo they ſtile 78 8, the one, and Yay 
9dp, the Good. (2) 6s 6 $npregys, the Divine mind, the Creatrix 
or Framer of althings : who is alſo termed by them, 5 atyG, the 
Word, and 4 aby@ avtgualinds, the ſeminal Word or Reaſon, that 
gives Being to althings. (3) i mn x69pe vx), the Soul of the 


Univerſe : and 5 wgedry 44vya, the fir Soul, as c. 8.5. 2. Theſe 


more diſtinct notices of a- Trinitie, I am very apt to perſwade 
my ſelf they received not ſo much from Plaro, but from Aw 
mins, the famoſe Head of that Succeſſion ; who was either a 
Chriſtian, or a friend to their Sacred Philoſophie, out of which 
he ſtole moſt of his choiſeſt Philoſophemes, and incorporated 
them into the bodie of his Platonic Philoſophie , in order to a 
refinement thereof : which, albeit his deſigne might be good, 
yet it proved the peſte and ſubverſion of the Chriſtian Theolo- 
gie, at leaſt among thoſe of that Schele. For Origen, his Scholar, 

following ' 
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following in his ſteps, out of too fond a love for Platonic Philo- 


ſophie, reduced Sacred Philoſophie to Platonic Dogmes : which 
proved the original cauſe of the greateſt Errors that befel the 
Church in ſucceeding Ages. Thus he makes the Three Perſons 
in the Triaitie, to be, according to the Three Platonic Hypoſta- 
ſes, One, not in Eſſence, but Wil only. So Orzzen. contra Celſum, 
I. 8. p. 386. (Eait. Cantabr. 1658.) Where having cited that, 
AEF. 4.. 32. There was of al the Believers one Heart and one Soul, he 
brings it to prove what our Lord affirmes, Foh. 10. 30. I and the 
Father are one. And thence in what follows concludes thus : 3gy- 
oxeouip uy + wmarhes Tis annvelas, x + ydr Thu danivnas, bla So T7 
«ms doy Teaypuale, i153 Tf cwordia, x} Ty ovuparia, x Ty Tawlirari 
f BrnualO-' os; + ineghra + yd, KC. Therefore we religioſely wor- 
ſhip the Father of Truth, and the Son who is Truth, as oc truely 
two in Hypoſtaſe, but one in concord, conſent , and identitie of Wy : 
So that whoſoever ſees the Sou, —fhail in him pr God, as in the [mage 
of God, &c, Hence Origen, in imitation of theſe Platoniſtes ſup- 
poſed an eſſential dependence of the Son, the ſecond Hypoſtaſis, 
on the Father; as alſo of the Spirzr, the third, on the Son : of 
which eſſential dependence and ſubordination, ſee Cudworth a- 
gainſt Atheiſme, L. 1. C. 4. p. 581, &c. Yea Origen, in hisCom- 
ments 'on Fohn wil needs perſuade us, That the Word in Divine 
things ts taken only metaphorically. How far Origen's Platonic Phi- 
loſophemes laid the foundation for the Arian and other Hereſies 
touching the ſecond and third Perſon in the Trinitie, ſee Cowrt 
Gent. p. 3.1. 2.c. 1.4.8, 9.- Samoſatenus alſo had his peſliferous 
infuſions from Plorinus's Philoſophemes about the Divine aby@- : 
and Arius his from the ſatne Schole, as we have more fully proved 
in our Diſcourſe of the Yanitie of Philoſophie, B. 2. C, 1. $. 8. But 
whereas Amelins of old, and ſome late Socinians would fain per- 
ſuade us, that Fohr borrowed his aby@>, Fob. 1. 1. from Plato, 
it's evident, that he had it from the Sacred Philoſophie among 
the Hebrews : for in the ancient Chaldaic -Thargum we find fre- 
vent mention of 113 NID! the Word of Fehovah, whereby 
they underſtood the Meſſias, as Ger. 3. 8. Pſal. 2. 12. and 27. 1, 
as elſewhere. Yea Celſus would needs perſuade us, That the Chrt- 
ſftians came to cal their Feſus, ©«3 dy, THE SON OF GOD, 
from their Pagan Anceſtors, who called the World made by God, the 
Son of God + But this is refuted by Origen, Contra Celſum, 1. 6. p. 


308. Eair. 1658. Where he proves, that this Character of Jeſus 
CCce was 
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was to be found in the Writings of eoſes and the Prophets, whe 
writ long before the Grecian Philoſophers. That al thoſe con. 
fuſed notices of a Trinitie among the Platoniſtes were originally 
traduced from Sacred Philoſophie, ſee Clem. Alexanar. Strom, x 
p. 436. Exſebins, prapar. Evangel. 1. 11. from cap. 14. to 23; Philoſ, 
General. Part. 1.1. 1. c. 2.ſett.5.$. 2. and L. 3.c. 4. ſet. 1.5. 13, 
alſo Court, Gent. P, 1.B.3.c.5,$.7. | 
Learned Cudworth, in his Book againſt Atheiſme, B. 1. C. 4. ſed, 
35. Pp. 548. ſaith: < We may reaſonably conc]ude, that which 
* Proclus allerteth of this Trintie, as it was contained in the Chal: 
* daic Oracles, to be true, that it was at firſt SeewzpyholGr Sie 
© aol, 2 Theologie of Divine Tradition or Revelation, Or a Divine 
©Cabala, viz. amongit the Hebrews firſt, and from them after. 
© wards Communicated to the Egyptians and other Nations ——. 
© However, addes he,. we freely acknowlege, that, as this. Divine 
©Cababa was but little underſtood by many of thoſe who enter: 
«tained it among the Pagans, ſo was it by diverſe of them much 
©depraved and adulterated. For -(1) the Pagans univerſally 
called this their Trinitee, a. Trinitie of Gods, & mewroy, + Suro, 
& F elves 9809, the Fir#t, "the-Second, and the Third God, 
(2) Whence, p. $57. he. procedes to demonſtrate, that the di- 
reCt deſigne of this Platonic Trinitie was nothing elſe but to lay 
a foundation for infinite Polytheiſme , Coſmelatrie,, and Creature- 
worſhip, Where by the way he wel obſerves, That theſe Pagans 
(who ſo much cried up this Platonic Trinitie) were the only pub- 
lic and profeſſed Champions againſt Chriſtianitie, and the Chriſtian 
Trinitie. . (3) He addes, p. 559. That the Three Hypoſt aſes or yer- 
fons aſſerted by the (hriſtians are truely aid really one God ; and not 
owe: only in Wl, as _— and the Platoniſtes avouch. (4) He in- 
formes us, p. 5964. That Proclus and other of the Platoniſtes in- 
termingte many particular Gods. with thoſe three Univerſal Prin- 
cipes or Hypoſt aſes of their Trimitie ;, as Noes, Minds or Intelleds ſu- 
perior to the firft Soul, and Henades and Apathotetes, Unities and 
Goodneſſes, ſuperior to the fir Intellef& too, thereby making thoſe 


Particular Beings, which muſt needs: be Creatures, ſuperior to 


thoſe Hypoſtaſes. that. are Univerſal and Infinite, ' So.great cor- 
faſions,. yea: contradictionsattendes the Platonic Trinitie, which - 
yet:13 too much admired. 
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Ch. 7. $- 1. God the firſt Cauſe of althings, 


CHAP. VIL 


Of Gods prime Caulalitie, Efficience, and Concurſe 
in general, 


God the firi# Cauſe demonſtrated. The Objeit of Divine Concurſe. 
Gods Concurſe not merely conſervative of the Principe. Durandus's 
Objeitions anſwered. Divine Concurſe as to the human Wil, and al 
create Objeits, Gods Concurſe principal. How ſecond Cauſes are 
Inſtruments, Divine Concurſe as to uts Principe the ſame with the 
Divine Wil. No executive Power in God diſtintt from bis Wil. The 
Divine Wil of it ſelf omnipotent and operative. Gods Concurſe (1) 
Immediate both as to the / ay Cauſe, its AFt, and Effett. (2) In- 
dependent. (3) Previous. (4) Total. (5) Particular. (6) Ef- 
ficacious. (7) Connatural. 
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$. 1. FAving explicated the Divine Nature and Attributes, we God the jfr# 
now deſcend to the explication of the Divine (auſalitie Cauſe of al- 
and Efficience , 'which properly belongs to meraphyſic or prime Phi. *%"85- 


loſophie. Thgnce Sapience , which takes in the generic notion of 
metaphyſie, according to Ar:ifotle, confiltes in the contemplation, 
not only of moſt excellent Beings, but alſo of the prime Cauſe of 
althings. That God is the prime Cauſe of althings , not only ſa- 
cred, but alſo Platonic Philolophie doth aſlure us. As for facred 
Philoſophie , it gives frequent and great demonſtrations of our 
Hypotheſis. Thus Eſa. 66. 2. For al. theſe things bave my hands 
made , and al thoſe things have been. So Pſal. 104. 24. of which 
More in Gods Creation. Plato alfo hath left us great notices of 
Gods prime Cauſalitie and Efficience. So in his Phedo, pag. g6. he 
demonſtrates, how great the ignorance and folie of ſuch is, who 
wholly buſic their thoughts in the contemplation of ſecond:(, auſes, 
but neglect to inquire after and into the fir## Caſe , who 1s not 
only eiT1Ov aiTiuTaloy, the principal ſupreme Cauſe , but alſo w71y 
wriey, the Cauſe of carſes : whetcas al ſecond Cauſes are only Ewwi- 
Tie x, owngya, Concanſes and Inſtruments of the firi# Canſe. Thence 
pag. 97. he addes : But when 1 ſometime heard ſome one reading and 
relating out of a certain Book,, as he ſaid of Anaxagoras, ws egg vis 
Wy © Hexoo uf) Te x) nerur ani, Tewry Ih Th aria ial 748 
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Gad the firſs Cauſe of althiags. Book I 
$426 wot Teiwoy Tive od Tye 73 + vis eivau mdrrwoy aiTton * x) #- 
ynodulw, & fro fro; bis, Thrys viv xoouiria, mdrTe xeouty, x, 
Tracer TiNerar TwiTyY mn av BlaTiceTWyy, QC. That the Divine Mind 
doth arderly diſpoſe and governe althimgs, and 1s the cauſe of althings ; 
1 was indeed greatly recreated with this Cauſe, and it ſeemed to me to 
be rightly determined , namely that the Divine Mind was the Cauſe of 
althings : and thus 1 reaſoned with my ſelf : if it be ſo , that the gu- 
bernatrix and diſpoſitrux Mind do thus diſpoſe althings , it doth theres 
fare place each particular in that place, where it may be beſt conſtitu- 
ted, If therefore any one be willing to inquire after and into the cauſe 
of every thing, both of its exiſtence and corruption, he muſt alſo inquire, 
zn what regard-it may be be$t, either as to being , or as to ſuffering or 
doing any other thing. Upon this account there 15 nothing more neeaſul 
for man to inquire after , either concerning himſelf or other things, 
Ax” i T3- aciroy x) od Blaricor, than what 1s. be5 and moSt excel. 
lent : for it is neceſſary, . that ſuch an. one alſo know what is wor#t , be- 
cauſe the ſcience of theſe things is the ſame. When I pondered theſe 
things 1n my mind, I much pleaſed my ſelf in this, that I bad got a Mz 
fter, who would inſtrult mein the:cauſes of things, according to mine 
ewn mind., namely Anaxagoras: In theſe great- Philoſophemes of 
Socrates we have theſe obſervables. (1) - Theſe: contemplations 
about the firſt:Cauſe, were ſome of his dying thoughgg, and there- 
fore ſuch ashis mind were moſt intent. on. (2) He,gfeedily-im- 
bibes and cloſeth with that great Tradition of Anaxagoras; derk 
ved- originally. from ſacred Philoſophie , Thats the Divine Mind 
was the firt.cauſe of althings.. (3) That the Divine Mind diſpoſed, 
ordered , and: governed althings in the bet manner. (4) That he 
who would inquire into. the cauſes of this , mu$t- have his eye on thoſe 
two, the mater and efficient. For Plats makes-but two - Principes 
of. things, the Mater, out of which things were made, and the 
Efficient that formed the mater into ſhape or that particular forme 
or eſſence. This Efficient: he elſewhere ſtiles 3s. 1dea, making 
ifas: x3-Ixlw:, the Idea and mater the. two Principes of althings. 
So the Stoics made two Principes of althings, the Efficient and Pa 
tient.. Plato ſometimes makes 73 roity x, atrroy, Efficient and Cauſe 
termes ſynonymous : ſo 73. void nycivar- 73. 5-aoruduoy: inaxorelth 
the: efficient precedes and.the effett follows, (5) That as to-eſficients, 
me-muSb a!iwaies inquire. after the beſt. and moſt excellent , namely 
God the pr #./aruje : for he that knows the beſt, s. e. God, may 
eehly.know. the werft; 4. e. ſecond Cauſes.. So Plato, Leg.4s p-7 if: | 

MAKES: 


Ch.7.45.1. God the firſt Cauſe of althings: 
makes God to be agylu 74 x} Trnwrlky off array andyray, the 
Principe and End of aithings. Thus in his Sophiſta, pag. 265. md. # 
gory aire orgs Tao TIYG- airias awToudTh;, x, dvwv Sravolas gui» 
ous ; I (2 Abys T6 x) Giriiuns I6ias Sm Os guiyrogiuns ; Namely, 
do:h Nature, by the force of ſome caſual. fortuitous cauſe, without the 
efficacitie of the Divine Mind, produce theſe things? Or , on the con- 
trary, ſhai we not determine, that theſe things have thiir exiſtence with. 
Divine Wiſdome and Science from God ? Wherein note [1] that he 
layes down an. Hypotheſis, contrary to that of Zexcippus and De-- 
mocritus , That things exiſte not by the» caſual fortutous confluxe of. 
Aromes. |( 2] That althings exiſte by the Dwvine find. Hence, 
[3] That althiags are framed and diſpoſed in the beſt- order, with the 
higheſt wifdome. [4] He makes mention of ai&q@-, the Word; 
which ſome would underſtand of the.ſecond Perſon in the Trini- 
tie, but I ſhould rather take it. here for wiſdome:,. as &r55uns mult 
be underſtood of Sciemce. The like in his Theetetus : <vmaynlics 
es73 iy xal' ard und Ever, We muſt remember, that nothing can 
be of it ſelf , therefore althings are from: ſome firkt Canſe, of 
which more fully before, {. 2. 5:2: So Repub. 6. he makes God 
to be the Firſt cauſe nayTe voy, giving effence. to-althings :- for ey: 
Opgcneiors Snurepy 3 abyors 73 way voiaTH , every thing recerves cf- 
ſence from the efformative words of the great Opificer, Again , Re- 
pub. 2. pag. 379. he faith : x} off. uy. dyaloy ifive danoy airiahon, 
And of good things there 1s no. other ſupreme cauſe to be ackpowleged 
beſides God, SO pag. 380. he proves, That-God. is the cauſe of al 
ood, whether natural or moral. And Epiſt. pag. 3:12; he expreſſe- 
y ſaith, That God is dtTry andyloy ff xaray, the carſe of althings 
good or beautiful, Thus Damaſcene, (out of Dionyſins Areopagita, 
who doth much Platoniſe) Orthod. Fi4d. 1. 1. c. 15. & Olds waylay 
Hy airla x} egy), 7 Grror role, Tf. (orrur Coll, ff Aoyinas arias 


 aby®, 3 roxgar ovluv vas, QC. God 15the cauſe and princip: of a'thwngs,, 


the eſſence of Beings, the Life of things diving ,. the Reaſon of things 
rational, the Intellect of things intelleitile, the Reſbitmtion and Reſurre- 
tion of them that'fal from him, but of thoſe things that naturally periſh 
the Renovation and Reformation : of. thoſe things which are moved 
with - a ſtrong impetuoſitie the great confirmation , of ſuch things as 
ſtand the Rebhilite of thoſe things that- aſcend up to hinr the way and 
redutive manuduttion. Thence he addes : of garifoulbar Taxa 
alis, $f TeAuiboy TLASTErx In» oh Feuer Fragyhe , off Sircaras: 
vigyrn, 33 ff emaudor anhiTH , x f-Srifopay wrorn; » «x5 <= 
2:4 
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-God the firſt Cauſe of althings. Book II, 


andong aegbor& x) iecigxtC- upyiy Of the ilummated the ſplen- 
dor , the perfettion of the perfelF , the Deification of the deified , the 
peace of the diſcordant, the ſimplecitre of the ſimple-, the union of the 
united, the ſupereſſential and ſuperprincipal Principe of every Principe. 
For the more diſtinct demonſtration, that God is the prime 
Cauſe of althings, theſe Platonic Philoſophemes may be thus for: 
med into Arguments, (1) That which is ſuch by Eſſence, is ne- 
ceſſarily before that which is ſuch by Participation : but now God 
is a Cauſe by Eiſence ; whereas al other cauſes are ſuch only by 


participation. God gives eſſence to althings, but receives it from 


nothing. Thus Plato, Leg. 6. pag. 509. Ged the ſupreme Good gives 


_ efficace and force to things, not only for their being known, but aiſo for 
| their exiſtence : bn volas vylOr 5 ayabs, dnx' 71 inircive Thy woles 

ageofos x, funtpea WeiphyerI Gr, when yet that chief good is not pro- 
 perly Eſſence, but jupereſſential ; becauſe greatly tranſcending the whole 


nature of things create, both in diguitie and virtue, (2) Al Imper- 
fectes receive their origine from that which is more perfect : and 
1s not God the moſt abſolutely perfect of al Beings? Muſt not 


Althings then receive their origine fromGod ? (3) That which 


is the laſt end of aJthings muit needs be the firſt Cauſe of al? 
For the firſt Cauſe is of equal latitude and 'extent with the laſt 
end : nothing can terminate and. bound the appetite of man, but 


. that which gave Being to him : that which is laſt in order of final 
cauſes, muſt needs be firſt in order of Efficients : And is not God 


the laſt End of althings? Are not althings ſo far good, as they 
participate of the Divins Goodneſſe ? Is not God , to ſpeak in 
Plato's language, ids rayals, the univerſal Idea and meaſure of al 
Food ? And mult he not then neceſſarily be 7'ayaf3y, the chiefest 
Good ? It's true, there are other dyaloads, inferior derivative goo, 
but js there any wn:verſal , eſſential , independent good but God?! 
And-muſt not the order of Efficients anſwer the. order of Eads! 
If God as the laſt End gives bleſſed Being, muſt he not as the firlt 
Efficient give natural Being? Can any thing returne to God as 
the laſt end, but what flows from him as the firſt Cauſe ? Thus 
Simplicius, a Sectator of Plato, 1n Epiftet. cap. 1. pag. 9. Tleylwr fd 
Zrrwr may) x, dpydi 73 dryalby Riv * © oyag wevle iicler, x) &s © ner 
Ta draTeiysler, Toro rajloy apy) & TiaG & , The Fountain and 
Principe of althings 5s the chiefeſt Good + for that which is deſired by 
althings, and unto which althings are referred, that is the Principe and 
End of althings. Whence he concludes: Tas]3y jag hy UE 9 

Gf XI, 


Ie 
AS eacecbc aona. 


Ch.7.4.2- The Obje& of Divine Concurſe. 

Sed, x dy«b3y, x Ochs, x ag Ords wo 73 Tgaror, x mdvloy' ot 
740y, For the one firſt Being, Principe, chiefet Good and God are one 
and the ſame : for God us the firit andcauſe of althings. (4,) Muſt 
not every multiforme, variable, defeftible Being be reduced to ſome 
uniforme, ſimple, mwvariable , indefettible Being as its firſt Cauſe ? 
And is there any unitorme, ſimple , immutable Being but God ? 
Thus Semplicius, 1N Epictet. cap. 1. pag. g. ardyxu 3 73 weSroy, o 
dmhisaley ras, XC. It's neceſſary, that the firſt Being be mo#t ſim- 
ple : for whatever us Compoſite, as compoſite it is after one, and multi- 
tude, and ſo pms, &c., Whereby he proves, . that the firſt 
Cauſe is molt ſimple. (5) Do not al finite, dependent cauſes 
need ſome infinite independent cauſe to conſerve and actuate 
them ? And 1s there any infinite independent cauſe but God ? 
Can any thing be the firſt cauſe, but he who is erair7:G without al 
cauſe? (6) Is not the order of cauſes proportionable to the or- 
der of effects? Where then there is an univerſalitie of effects, 
mult there not alſo be an univerſal firſt Cauſe, which gives Being 


to al thoſe effects ? Is it poſlible, that the univerſitie of effects 


 whichare in Natufe ſhould exiſte, but by the univerſal efficace of 


the firſt independent Being and Cauſe ? Thus Simplicixs, in Epidter. 


Cap. 1. pag. TO, "Ardynn 3 x Swiapuy Fyei F dugplaria x; races” 


Simaputws 5. atuoie ir?, 70, wirle mggyrouy ag faulns, 105 necef- 
ſary, that the firſt cauſe have the higheft and univerſal influence ; for 


there is an amplitude and abundance of efficace in him, ſo that he cau- 


produce althings of himſelf. | 

6. 2. Having demonitrated God to: be the Firſt Cauſe of al 
things, we now procede to explicate the mode and nature 'of his 
Cauſabtie, Concierſe, and Efficience, The prime Cauſalitie and Con- 
curſe of God may be conſidered with reſpect to (1) Its Objet, 


The Objelt of 


Dzvine Con- 


Curſes-. 


(2) Its Subje or Principe, (3) Its Made of Operation, (4) Its- 


Termes or Effetts produced. Firſt , we may conſider the prime 
Cauſalitie, Concurſe and Efficience of God as to its Objett, and 
that (1) Negatively. (2) Poſitruely. We ſhal ſtate and deter- 
mine both in the following Propoſitions. | | 

x. Prop. Gods concurſe, as to its objetÞ, conſiſtes not merely in 


tained by Durandus(contrary tothe Hypotheſis both of the Tho- 
miſtes. and Scotiſtes); in; Senr; l. z;. Diſtm.1. q.5, whoAuppoſed, 
That the concurſe of God conferred nothing more on ſecond canſe:, than 


Gods Concurſe 
the communication of force and virtue to the ſecond cauſe, and confer. not merely con-- 
vation of the ſame. The Antitheſis hereto- was anciently main. ſervative of the- 


Principts 


A: VittHe-- 
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a virtue or power to att, and the conſervation thereof ; without ay 
immediate aftual influence on the ſecond cauſe or its Alt tn order to the © 
froduttion of the effest. The #garey 44596, or principal motive, 
ground, and reaſon of this Antitheſis is this; If we make God to 
concur immediately to the Abts and Operations of ſecond cauſes, he muſt 
then concur to the ſmful Atts of the wil, and ſo be the cauſe of ſon. 
This Antitheſis of Durandus was generally exploded by the an- 
cient Schole-men, both Thomiſtes and Scotiſtes, and is ſtil by the 
more ſober Jefuites. Only in this laſt Age one Nicolaus T aurelim, 
in his Book, . De reram eternitate & triumpho Philoſophie, has under- | 
taken the.patronage'of Duranaws's Antitheſis, with this advance, 
even to the* ſubverſion not only -of the concurſe, but alſo of the 
conſervation -of God, . And ſince there has ſtarted up another, 
Lud. A Dota, a Capucine Friar, who has taken greater painsto 
"defend and promove this Antitheſis of Darandus; pretending 
this as the only expedient for an accommodation between the 
Thomiſtes.and Jeſuites. And for the confirmation of this Hypo- 
theſis they give this commun inſtance : Oz the ſuppoſition that 4 
lone ſhould-hang in the air, and God withdraw al his concurſe for the 
attuating the ſtone, yet if the force which ſuſpendes its motion down- 
ward were removed, it would, notwithſtanding the ſubſtrattion of Di- 
ine concurſe, 'move naturally dowaward, or to the ſame purpoſe, 
Albeit I am no friend to thoſe vexatious diſputes, which the 
Scholes of Theologie, as wel as Philoſophie, now ring of, yet this 
Antitheſis being, as I conceive, of dangerous conſequence, 1 can- 
Hot but, with modeſtie, expreſſe my juſt averſation from, yea 
indignation againſt it ; with the reſerve of that reſpeCt and ho- 
nor, which 1s due to that learned and pious Divine among our 
ſelves, who hath undertaken the defenſe of Daranduss Opinion. 
I ſhal not now enter on the ſolemn ventilation and debate of this 
Aatitheſis, having reſerved this taske, if the Lord favor my de- 
ſires, for another ſubject and ſtile, which may be of more public 
uſe to forrain Nations; but only touch briefly on ſuch arguments 
as may confirme mine own Hypotheſis, with brief ſolutions of 
the contrary objeCtions. 

That Gods concurſe is not merely confervative of the Principe, 
Virtue and Foree.of ſecond cauſes, without any influence on the 
AF, is evident; (1) becauſe ſubordination and depentlence of fe- 
cond cauſes on the firſt, not only for their Beings and Virtue, with 
the conſervation thereof, but alſo in their Aiting and Canfing, 

; (08 
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doth formally appertain to the eſſential Reaſon and Conſtitution 
of a Creature as ſuch, For the Dependence of a Creature on 
God, not only in Being, but alſo in Operation, is, not extrinſec 
to its eſſence, but involved 1n the very intrinſec limitation there- 
of, as Suarez, ſtrongly argues, Meraph. Diſp. 31.5. 14. Hence - 
God, by his Abſolute Power, cannot make a Creature, which 
ſhould be Independent, and not ſubordinate to him in operation : 
for this implies a contradiction, namely, that a Creature ſhould be, 
and ſhould not be a Creature. For if it depend not on God in al its 
Operations, It is not a Creature. (2) If the Created Wil can- 
not ſubſiſt of it ſelf and maintain its own Virtue and Force, much 
leſſe can it Act of it ſelf, or by its own power. The force of 
this Argument lies in this : If the Create Wil cannot of it ſelf 
conſerve its own Act 1n Being, when it is produced, how is it 
poſlible, that it ſhould produce the ſame of it ſelf? Yea, is not 
the very conſervation of an AC in Being the ſame with the pro- 
duction thereof? Do not Divines ſay, that Conſervation is but con- 
tinued Creation ? how then can the Wil produce its own Act of it 
lf, if it cannot of it ſelf conſerve the ſame? Or, why may it 
not as wel conſerve its Being and Yirtue, as conſerve its Act of it 
ſelf? If we then, as Duranaws doth, allow God the conſervation 
of the Being, Principe and Yrrtue z ruſt we not then alſo allow 
him, by a paritie of Reaſon, the conſervation of the 4# ? and 
if the conſervation of the 4#, why not alſo the produQion there- 
of? This Argument is wel managed by Bradwardzne, l. 2.c. 24. 
and 32. (3) Whatever is independent in Acting, muſt alſo ne- 
ceſſarily be ſo in Being : for termes of Eſſence always bring with 
them termes or bounds of Activitie : a limited cauſe neceſſarily 
is limited in its Operations : and where there are limits and 
termes, there muſt be Subordination and D2pendence. Nothing 
can operate of it ſelf independently as to all Superior Cauſe, but 
what has Being in and from it ſelf : for Operation and its limita- 
tion alwaies follows Eſſence and its limitation, as Ar:ſotle aſſures 
us. (4) What ever is variable and mutable neceſſarily dependes 
on ſomewhat that is invariable and immutable : but every Act 
of a Create Wil is variableand mutable; therefore dependent 
on the immutable firſt Cauſe. See more fully Suarez, Meraph. 
Dijſput. 22. Sett. 1, Hurtado de Mendoza, Phyſ. Diſput, 10. Seft. 
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Durandus's 0b- 


ed. 


wt? ® 


Dinandus's 0bje&79#s anſwered, Book II. 
But here it is 6bjccted by Durardrs and his Seftators, (1.) That 


jeftions anſiver- this deſiroyes human libertie, &C, This objection is fully antwered 


in wiat precedes of the Wis Libertie, Part. 2. B. 3.6. g. ſed. 3.5. 
IT, 12, and B. 4.C:. 1.4. 28. allo Philoſoph. General. p. 1.1. 3, c. 3. 
ſeit. 2.5. 8, 9g. Where we fully demonſtrate, That the neceſſary con- 
curſe of God is ſo far from deſtroying human libertie, that it doth con- 
firme an. promove the ſame ; in that it produceth not only the AF, but 
its mode alſo, determining the Wil to aft freely. (2) Durandus ob- 
jectes, That God can enable the ſecond cauſe to produce its feb, with: 
out the concirſe of any other : As it is manifelt in the motion of a 
{tone in the air, which would move downward without a con- 
curſe. To which we replie, [1] That this ſuppoſition is not to 
be ſuppoſed : for as the concurſe of God is neceſſarily required 
to conſerve the Being and Yirtze of the ſecond caule, ſo alſo as to 
its motion : neither 1s it more repugnant to the nature of a ſtone 
to.conſerve it ſelf, than to move it ſelf, on ſuppoſition that the 
Divine concurſe be abſtracted. ['2] Srarez wel reſpondes, © That 
<it involves a repugnance and contradiction, to ſuppoſe the crea- 
© ture potent or able to act independently as to the Creators con- 
*curſe. And the contradiction ariſeth both on the part of the 
* ſecond cauſe, as alſo of the effe&t; which being both Beings by 
© participation, eflentially depend on the firſt cauſe. And God 
© may as wel makea Being Independent in Eſſence, as an Agent 
© Independent in Acting : both being equally repugnant to the 
© perfection of God, and imperfection or limitation: of the crea- 
ture. (3) Durandus objectes : That it cannot be, that two. Agents 
ſhould emmeaiately concur to the ſame attion, unleſſe both be only par- 
tial and imperfett Agents, The ſolution of this Objection wil be 
more completely manifeſt when we come to treat of the Imme- 
diation of the Divine concurſe, $. 4. T. Prop. at preſent let it 
ſuffice, [17]. That where total cauſes differ in kind, it is-no 1m 
pediment or obſtruEtion to either, that both act immediately in 
their kind : . for the whole effect is. totally produced by each, 
E27] That it implies. no imperfeCtion in God to a& immediately 
in.and with the ſecond: cauſe; becauſe it is not from any Inſut- 
ficience or Indigence, that he makes uſe of the Creature, but 
enly from the immenſitie of his Divine Bountie, that he.commn» 
nicates a virtue to-the ſecond cauſe, and together therewith pro 
duceth the effect, 


(4) But 
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(4) But the main objection. of Durandus and his Sedtators is 4,1, yncurſe to 

taken from ſinful Atts, unto which, if God immediately concur, he the ſubſtrate mar 

cannot but be the Author of Sin. [1] This Objc&tion, albeit it ter of ſin, whate 

may ſeem to favor the Divine SanCctitie, yet it really deſtroys 

the ſame, in that it ſubvertes the Sacred Majeſtie, his Efſence 

and Independence as the firſt cauſe, wherein his Eſſental Holi- 

neſſe doth conſiſte,, as before. ['2] We caſily grant, that God 

is the cauſe only of good, not of moral Evil as ſuch, as hefore, 

c.6. $. 3. out of Plato, For indeed moral Evil as ſuch has no 

real Idea or Efſence;, and therefore no real efficient cauſe, but only 

deficient. But yet, [3] we ſtil aver, that God doth concur to 

the whole entitative Act of ſin, without the leaſt concurrence to 

the moral obliquitie thereof, For the-entitativegAC of ſin is of 

it ſelf (abſtracted from the moral deordination) phyſically or 

naturally good. Whence that commun ſaying in the Scholes, .4/ 

evil is founded in good, as in its ſubjett, There 1s no pure Evil, but 

what has ſome natural good for its ſubſtrate mater 'or ſubject : 

Now al good, that is not God, mult be trom God, as the prime 

cauſe : if God were not the immediate efficient of the entitative 

| At of evil, he were not the cauſe of al good. Yet, [4] Gods 

immediate concurſe to the material Act of ſin, doth no way ren- 

der him obnoxious to that imputation of being the Author of fin : 

For he concurs to the material Ac of ſin, not as a moral cauſe, 

but only as a phyſic cauſe. God neither commands; nor invites, 

nor encourageth any to ſin, but prohibits the ſame ; and there- 

fore is not the Author thereof. An Azxthor, both according to 

Philoſophie and Civil Law, is he that Perſuades, Invites, Com- 

mands, or by any other moral influence promoves a thing : But 

God by no ſuch waies doth cauſe ſin. ['5] Albeit God concurs 

with the deficient cauſe to the material entitie of ſin, yet he con- 

curs not as a deficient cauſe. For the Soverain God 1s not tied 

up by the ſame Laws that his Creature 1s. The ſame finful Act, 

which is a Deordination in regard of man, as 1t procedes from 

God is a conformitie to his Eternal Law or Wil. The great God 

breaks no Law, albeit the Creature is guilty thereof. (6) God, 

as the firſt cauſe, brings good out of that very ACt, which 1s evil 

in regard of the ſecond cauſe. The crucifying of our Lord, 

which was a ſin of the firſt magnitude in regard of the Initru- 

ments, was yet by the wiſe God turned to the greateſt good : 


Thus the Moral Evils of men, which are oppoſed to the Crea- 
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tures good, are yct ſo wiſely ordered by God, as that they are 
made fubſervient to the good of the Creator. As wicked men 
oft extract evil out of good, ſo the bleſſed God extrattes good 
out of evil. Touching Gods concurſe to, and gubernation ot in, 
ſee more copioſcly, Chap. g. $. 2. 

2. Prop. The prime cauſe doth by his concurſe influence not only the 
Effett, or AG of the human Wil, but alſo the Wil it ſelf. This Hypo- 
theſis 1s expreſlely laid down both in Sacred and Platonic Philo- 
ſophie. In Sacred Philoſophie we find great demonſtrations here- 
of. So Pſal. 110. 3. Thy people ſhal become wery willing in the day of 
thy power . and Phil. 2. 13. It's God that worketh in us, x, T8 Yiagy 
* 70 evegyeiv, both to wil and to do. Thus alſo Plato, Alcibiad. 1, 
p. 135. brings jn Socrates. inſtrufting Alcibiades , that God alone 
could change thFwil. And the reaſons which enforce this Hypo. 
theſis are moſt demonſtrative. (1) To ſuppoſe the Wil to A, 
without being actuated and influenced by God, 1s to ſuppoſe it 
Independent and not ſubordinate to God in ſuch a&ts. (2) Et 
ther the wil of man muſt be ſubordinate to and dependent on the 
wil of God inal its aCts; or the wil of God muſt be ſubordinate 


to and dependent on the wil of man. For in cauſes that concur ' 


to the ſame effect there muſt be ſubordination on the one part, if 


there be no room for coordination; as here is none. (3) If God *' 


by his concurſe produce the act of willing, as our Adverſaries the 
Jeſuites and others grant, how is it poſſible, but that he muſt 1- 
fluence and aCtuate the wil ? Doth not every efficient cauſe, 1n 
producing an Actin a ſubject connatural to the power or facu]tie 


_ ofthe. ſaid ſubject, influence and aQtuate the ſame power ?. (4) Al 


grant, that the effect of the wil is produced by God : and may 
we not thence ſtrongly argue, that the volition or act of willing 
1s alſo produced by God, and that by immediate influence on the 
wil ? 1s.it not equally neceſſary, that the concurſe of God reach, 
as wel the active as paſſive efficience of the wil ? What reaſon can 
there be aſſigned by the Jeſuites and Arminians our Antagoniſtes, 
why the wil ſhould not as much depend on the concurſe of God 


for its aCt of volition, as for its effect ? If the effect of the wil - 


cannot be produced, but by the immediate concurſe of the firſt 
cauſe, how can the wil it (elf act, without being actuated by God? 
(5) Can any act paſſe from the wil, but by the concurſe of the 

rit cauſe ? and it fo, muſt not alſo the ſame firſt cauſe influence 
the wil for the production of ſuch acts ? 


3. Prop. 
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3. Prop. Gods Concurſe t.univerſally extenſiue to al create Objetts. 
This Hypotheſis is frequently incuicated in ſacred Phiiolophie, 


asalſo in Platonic. Thus Rom. 11. 36. Of him, and by him, and for gu. 111 26. 


him are althings. 3 of him, notes Gods Operation in framing al- 
things ; Je by him, his Cooperation in and with al ſecond cauſes ; 
eg unto Or for him, his final Cauſakitie, as althings are for him. 
This univerſal Caufalitie is termed by Cyrs! Alexandr. in Eſa. ao- 
avedis arigyeit, the multiforme Energie, becauſe it produceth al 
manner of effects. Plato alſo mentions God's univerſal Cauſa- 
litie as to al objects. So Repub. 6. he makes althings , not only 
vilble, but alſo intelligible, as Sciences, &c. Yea al moral goods, 
as Sirae, xane, ayebe, things righteous, honeſt, and good, to fal ur- 
der the prime Caufalitie of God, who is eToSixmoy, eroxancp, 
wroayaloy, Righteouſneſſe it ſelf, Honeſtie it ſelf, and Bonitie it ſelf 
and therefore axarlay xaray airia, the cauſe of al goods, Thus aiſo 
in his Parmenides , pag. 144. Em} wevle deg moans GrTa if 37ie 18 
viunlac, x) #S6105 Soul fs aylav, re 7% ouiteplare, B75 73 peyic te, 
Eſſence therefore [;. e. Gol? is diffuſed throughout al varietie of Pe- 
tngs, and is abſent from nothing, neither from the greateſt, nor yet from 
the leaFt of Beings. Thence he addes : One therefore [1.e. God] 
z not only preſent to al eſſence , but alſo to al the parts thereof , being 
abſent from no part, either leſſer, or greater. Wherein he aſlertcs, 


| that God is diffuſed through and prefent with al parts of the 


Univerſe, and al create Beings, giving Efſexce , Force , Perfeition, 
and Oper atioa toal Beings. Aquinas makes the Concurſe of God 
to extend univerſally to althings, (1) As it gives forces, and fa- 
culties of acting to al ſecond cauſes. (2) As 'it conferves and 
ſuſtains them in Being and Vigor. - (3) As1t excites and applies 
ſecond cauſes to att. (4) As it determines al ſecond cauſes-to 
att. (5) As it directes, orders, governes and diſpoſeth them ſa, 
as that they may in the beſt manner reach their ends. See Agquzr. 
Part. 1. Queſt. 105. & contra Gent. 1.3. c. 70. That the Concurſe 
of God the prime univerſal Cauſe is univerſally extenſive as to al 
objects, may be demonſtrated, (1) From the ſubordination of al 
ſecond cauſes to the firſt cauſe. Are not al cauſes, not only cffi- 
cient, but aiſo final, ſubordinate to God ? Yea do not al material 
and formal Principes depend on the Concurſe of God for al their 
operations ? Of which ſee Suarez, Mectaph. Diſp. 21. Seft. 1. (2) 
From the comprehenſion and perfettion of God, Doth he not, in his 
own S:mplicitie, Attualitie, and Irfinitude, comprehend al perfeCti- 

ons 
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ons both actual and poſſible ? Is he not then virtually and emi. 
nently althings ? And doth not this ſufficiently argue , that his 
Concurſe is univerſally extenſive unto althings? (3) From the 
Superioritie and Altitude of God as the fir Cauſe. Is not God the 
moſt ſupreme and higheſt, becauſe the firſt Cauſe ? Muſt not then 
his Concurſe be moſt extenlive as to al effects ? Doth not every 
cauſe, by how much the higher it is, by ſo much the more ex. 
tend it ſelf to varietie of effects ? Mult not God then , by being 
the firſt Cauſe, neceſſarily extend his Concurſe to al effets? (4) 
From the Providence of God, That althings fal under the Proyt- 
dence of God Plato, as wel as Scripture, greatly proves, as we 
ſhal hereafter Ch. 8. $. 2. ſhew : and if ſo, muſt not then the Con- 
curſe of God univerſally extend to althings, fo far as they par- 
take of Being, either natural or moral ? ; 

4. Prop. Gods (oncurſe in regard of al ſecond cauſes and objells i; 
principal. The Principatte and Soveraintie of Divine Concurk, 
ſpecially as to gratioſe effects, is frequently aſſerted in facred 
Philoſophie. So it's ſaid of Chriſt, Eſa. 53. 11. He ſhal ſee the 
travel of his Soul. Which aſſures us, that Chriſt is the principal 
Parent of the New Creature, as wel as of the old : and that al 
Miniſters, or other Inſtraments are but, as it were , Midwifes un- 
to Chriſt. Thence Plato, in his Theatetus, pag. 151. brings in Ss 


crates uſing the ſame phraſe touching himſelf and his Philofo- 


phemes. Socrates being about to inſtruct Theetetus, one of his 
Diſciples of great ingente, the more effectually to engage his at- 


tention and diligence, he profeſſeth , That for his part he was but 


(as his Mother ) a Midwife, to aſſiſte the Soul in the bringing forth of 
moral virtue : paige we 5 OY); ereyndie, orgy 3 dmreranucey, Cod 


compels me to play the Midwife, but forbids me to generate. Whereby 


he aſcribeth the principal efficignce of al moral virtue to God, 


reſerving only a miniſterial ſubſervience to man. So great was 
the modeſtie of this poor Philoſopher, beyond many that profeſſe 
Chriſtianitie, Thus Plato, Repub. 6. makes God to be mywrn 4 
Pasmnsvece, the firſt and moſt ſoverain cauſe of althings ; whereas 
al ſecond cauſes are but txyoy0r, yea teye x) Sypivgyiuele, 45 it 
were children, Or effefts and produtts;, and therefore al their effic- 
ence and canſalitie is only wsditer x5 ovuusroyy by commiſtion with, 
and participation from God the firſt Cauſe. Thence in his Pheas, 
pag. 99. he affirmes, that ſecond cauſes, if compared with the 
firſt, deſerve not the name of cauſes : atria wp 7x Tur nandv 
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alay aroroy, to cal theſe cauſes is very importune, or abſurd. T'icerice 
he aduCcs: @axao wie Te isd 73 alrior a byle, dane ff Sno, dye £ 
m4 diTiov 8% av Tol' &in aiTroy , That which is a cauſe inaced 1s one 
thing, and that without which a caſe is not a cauſe another. Plato 
here makes mention of two forts of* cauſes.' (1) One, which ;s 
truely a cauſe, 3. e; the Firit cauſe. (2) Another , which is only 
cauſa ſme qua non, a ca, ſe without which the cit is not produces : 
ſuch are al ſ:cond cauſes, whoſe miniſterie the Firſt cavſe makes 
uſe of ; yet ſo as that the principal efficience belongs only to the 
Firſt cauſe; in reſpect of which ſecond cauſes are only Zwairre x) 
Zang e., concauſes, Or ſubſervient cauſes, employed by God for the 
production of things. So in his Timers, pag. 46, Tar uy nayr 
in i EwmTiov, ojs. 6 O80; Varepervm wenrar, FF aeics x7! 794 Suys- 
Tiy ieay Smo[taav. hbEddatrar 5 ad os matvigny & Eundiria d)\" diT2. 
rae off weylay, Thiſe are concauſes, whoſe miniſterie God uſeth to 
perfedt,, ſo far as it may be, the idea and forme of what 1s beft, But 
very many eſtime theſe ro be not concauſes, but cauſes of althings. But, 
he ſubjoins : Such have ne reaſon or ſenſe for what they aſcert : if 
10 ovTAv @ vey (ove HIac% meine, AtKſioy \Luxlue T7055, avexlory 
For we muſt ſay, that there 1s a Soul of althings that exiſte , to whom 
only belongs the power of Underſtanding : but he 3s mviſible. Whence, 
in what tollows, he expreſiely diſtinguiſheth between the firſ# and 
ſecond cauſes, aſcribing principal cauſalitie to the former , and mi- 
niſterial or inſfrumentat to the later, There are in theſe Philo- 
ſophemes of Plato obſervable, (1) That God 1s the principaÞ 
prime cauſe of althings. (2) That al ſecond canfes, if compared 
with God, deſerve not the name of cauſes ; but are only concau- 
ſes, or inſtruments to transfer the efficience of God unto the ef- 
fect, (3) That ſuch as aſcribe any cauſalitie to ſecond cauſes, 
more than what as inſtruments they receive from the Fi;ſt canſe, 
have neither ſenſe nor reaſon on their ſide. (4) That there 1s 
an univerſal Spirit or Soul , which diffuſeth it ſelf thronghnont al 
create Beings, and gives vigor , determination, and motion to al 
kcond cauſes and effects, 


" O_QOQOvgve 


as 5. HS. 


But now the more fully to explicate Plaro's-mind tonching the How ſecond” 
principal Concurſe of God the firſt cauſe, and the miniſterial or £auſes are In- 
inſtrumental cauſalitie of ſecond cauſes, we muſt firſt diſtinguiſh, 7% of the 
and then ſtate and determine our Hypotheſis. We mult diitin- mw 
guiſh, (1) between principal, caufalitie ſimply conſidered, and 
tiat which is ſuch in. its kind, and in ſome reſpec, (2) Between 

the. 
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the ſecond cauſe its reſpec& to the firſt, and its reſpeCt to the 
effe&t. (3) Between an inſtrument taken in a laxe notion, and 
in a ſtrict : alſo between a moral and a phytic Inſtrument : a- 
gain, between an aCiive and paſlive Inſtrument : laſtly, between 
a pure Inſtrument, and a vital elevate Initrument. (4) Between 
effects natural and ſupernatural. Theſe diltinCtions being pre- 
miſſed, we {hal ſtate and determine our Hypotheſis in the follow. 
ing Propolitions. (1) The Canſalitie of God 1 ſwmply and univer- 
Sally principal, yet that of ſecond cauſes may be princypal in its kind, 
The concurſe of God is ſo far principal, as that it can and oft 
doth -produce its effect without the concurſe of ſecond cauſes; 
Hing eſt, quod Þut ſecond cauſes can never produce their effects , without-the 
omnes operati- Concurſe of God the firſt cauſe. There is no effect which the k 
ones hominis cond cauſe produceth , but the firſt cauſe can produce it alone: 
bonas , quan- for his omnipotenr concurſe reacheth to al effeCts that implie not 
© hant . contradiction , without the leaſt dependence on any ſecond 
a volun- x , 
rate, tribuere Cauſe : the ſecond cauſe needs the firſt in al its operations, but the 
foler Auguſti- firſt cauſe needs not the ſecond in any. Yea, where the firſt and 
nus ipfi Deo, ſecond cauſe concur to the ſame effect, the concurſe of the firſt 
_— W cauſe is infinitely more principal , than that of the ſecond : be- 
-" or -— ny cauſe the ſecond cauſe aCtes not , but as acted by the firſt cauſe: 
mentum, quod The Excitation, Application , Determination, and Actuation of 
uu libero ſuo the ſecond cauſe is from the firſt. Yet we may not denie a print- 
eneplacito a- cjpal efficience to ſome ſecond cauſes, ſo far as the firſt cauſe has 
gg communicated to them a virtue of their own to be communice- 
inclinat quoli- {£4 to their effects, as it wil appear by what follows. 
bet motus ipfi- (2) Al ſecond Cauſes, if compared with the firſt , are but wſtr#- 
us voluntatis 0- ets of his principal concurſe. Thus not only Aquinas , Braawar- 
peretur. Ie, J;ze and the more ſane Scholaſtics, but alſo Averroes , de Somno 
_—_ '_ & Vigilia,, where he affirmes, That ſccond cauſes are moved by the 
tie = firſt, as mnſtruments by the Artificer. But here occurs a ſpinoſe 
Nempe dicun- knotty queſtion much ventilated in the Scholes , Whether the Wil 
tur iſta, non ut ; the reception of ſupernatura! habits be an mſtrument or principal 
erm _ . Cauſe ? According to the former diſtinCtions I ſhould anſwer, [_1] 
gloriatioderſua That, according to the general notion of an Inſtrument, the Wil 
voluntate tolla- May be termed ſuch in the reception and aCting of Grace. As1t 
tur, ne putet A receives Grace it 1s a paſſive inſtrument, yet as 1t ates Grace it 1s 
ſe eſſe quod an active inſtrument. [2] That the Wil in the receiving and 
| ——+ ang atting Grace is a vital inſtrument. Hence it is termed by Gre. 
Zuft. Yom.3. 1.2. IN 434ant. Orat. 8, ogyavoy Yor, bgyarcy hoyindy , apyaver Kang 
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o6yriry Tl mywpels dguogiuper x, xgubulloy, 4 Divine Inſtrument, a 
rational Inſtrument , an Inſtrument compoſed and knocked at by that 
preclare Artificer the Spirit of God, In receiving the firſt Grace the 
Wil is only naturally, remotely and paſſively vital, as it is a piece 
of human Nature ; but in the aCtuating what Grace is recerwed, 
it is a ſpiritually vital inſtrument. Grace received elevates the 
human Soul to a ſpiritual Yitalitie and Inſtrumentalitie tor the ac- 
ing of Grace, Hence, [3] the Wil may , as to:the ating of 
Grace, ſo far as it is clothed with Divine habits., be termed in 
ſome reſpect a principal Agent, under God , ſpecially if compared 
with the effect produced. It's true , if the Wil be compared 
with God, even 1n the aCting of Grace received, it is but a mere 
inſtrument ; becauſe both Habit and AF are received from God : 
yet if we conſider the Wil as inveſted and- qualified with ſuper- 
natural habits, which are the ſame to the Soul that it is to the Bo- 
die, whereby it is informed and capacitated to produce -fuch- or 
ſuch ſupernatural Acts and Effects, in this regard we may ſtile it 
a principal cauſe : though, I mull conteſle, the notion of an 1nſtru- 
ment, uled by Aquinas and others , «{cems more adequate and ge- 
nuine to expreſle its caufalitie by.,*in-as much as al is from God 
by ſupernatural infuſion. 
6. 3. Having inquired into the Concurſt.of God in regard- of ,,;,,;,. Concutfi 


Its object, we now procedeWp conſider it as relating to its Subjet 3-19 its Prin- 


or Principe , which wil afford to us great notices of its genuine cipe the ſame 
nature. The Scholaltic Theologues, in their debates about the 7th Goas 74. 
concurſe of Ged to the ſupernatural Acts of the Wy are greatly pi 
divided : ſome placing it ina certain efficacious impulſe or mo- 


tion of God, whereby the W1l is determined to conſent-and act : 


others, in a certain actual premotion in the-manner of a tran- 
ſient qualitie, together with the operation of the Wil : others, in 
the very operation of the ſecond cauſe or Wl, as it procedes 
from the influxe of God premoving. Theſe make it to be an 
efficacious premotion or phyſic predetermination , whereby the firſt 
cauſe makes the ſecond to act : others place this concurſe, as to 
gratioſe effects, in certain pious inſpirations, Cogitations, and in- 
deliberate motions of love injected by God. Albeit ſome of theſe 
ſcholaſtic ſentiments may have their place, if we conſider the con- 
curſe of God with relation to its paſſwve Attingence , Or as it ter- 
minates on the ſecond cauſe and effect , yet if we take it ſtriftly, 
according to its formal Idea, I conceive, no one of theſe opinions 

Eee explicate. 
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explicate the true nature thereof, Therefore to explicate the 
genuine nature of the Divine concurſe we mult conſider what re. 
iation it has (the Divine Wil, whether it be really diſtin& 
therefrom, or not. And here we mult in the fir{t place reflec 
on what was aſſerted and proved in the former C. 5. $. 4. touch- 
ing the ordinate Or executive power of God, and its Indentitie with 
the Divine Wil : whick being ſuppoſed, as it has been demon- 
ſtrated, it naturaily follows, that Gods concurſe, as to its ative At- 
tingence and effettive principe, #5 nothing elſe 'but the omnipotent effica- 
cious volition of God, For Gods executive power being the ſame 
with his Effective W1I, it thence neceſſarily follows, that his 
concurſe 1s the ſame alſo. Hence Sacred Philoſophie every where 
makes Gods W1l the Effeftzwe Principe whereby althings are made, 
and governed, or directed to their proper Actions and Ends, As 
Pſal. 39. 9. and 115.3. and 135. 6. Mat. 8. 2, 3. 2 Chron. 20.6, 
and elſewhere, as before C. 5.9. 4. Thus alſo Plato, Alcibiad. 1. 
p. 135. brings in Socrates dialogiting with young Alcibiades, that 
Athenian Gallant, in this manner : Doeſt thou know , ſaith S0- 
crates, by what means thou mayit avoid this inordinate motion of 
thy mind? Alcibiad. Yes. Socrat. How ? Alcibiad. If thou wilt, 
O Socrates,1. e. by thy precepts and inſtitutes. Socrat. Thou mayſt 
not ſay ſo. Alcibiad. How then ? Socrat. iay ©e:s 63an, if Cod 
wil, Meaning, that Gods wil was owfhipotent, and ſo could with- 
out more ado, merely by his act of volition, worke virtue in 
young Alcibiades. But now to explicate and demonſtrate this Hy- 
potheſis, namely, That the Divine Wil is of it ſelf operative, we 
ſhal reſolve the whole into the following Propoſitions. | 

I, Prop. God a the firſt caufe of althirigs doth not conchr by his 
Eſſence abſolutely conſidered. For, (1) If God ſhould concur by 
his Eſſence aþſolutely conſidered, he ſhould act althings by a na- 
tural neceſſitie, not with any precedent Libertie : and then Gods 
making the world, yea things moſt contingent would be as ab- 
ſolutely and naturally neceſſary, as his loving himſelf. It's true, 
Gods loving himſelf and al other immanent Acts have a conco- 
mitant Libertie or Divine ſpontaneitic attending them, yet. they 
admit not any Antecedent Libertie or Indifference of any kind. 
But now Gods workes ad extra, ſuch as terminate on the Crea- 


ture, have not only a Concomitant, but alſo Artecedent Libertie,, 
or ſome kind of 1difference;, ſo that God could, according to a: 


fignum rations, Or prioritie of nature, not have willed them. 


(2) If 
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(z).1f God ſhouid worke althings by his Eſſence abſolutely con- 
{1dered, things poſſible ſhould have: one and the ſame Idea with 
things future ; and ſo Gods Science of ſimple Intelligence ſhould be 
the fame with his Science of Yiſon. And the reaſon of the Con- 
ſequence 15 moſt evident; becauſe the Efſence of God abſolutely 
conſidered is equally indifferent to things poſlible, which ſhal ne- 
ver be, as tothings future, which are to be. (3) Again, Gods 
Abſolute Power ſhould be the ſame with his Oraznate, and his Suf- 
ficience the ſame with his Efficience, if he wrought al things by his 
Eſſence abſolutely conſidered. (4) Hence alſo it would follow, 
that God ſhould alwales worke and put forth his Omnipotence to 

- the utmoſt extent in al operations. For Cauſes that worke from 
a Neceſlitie of Nature worke to the utmoſt of their power. + 

2, Prop. Gods concurſe procedes not from any executrue Power tn No executive 
God, This Propoſition has been already demonſtrated, C. 5. $. 4.. 29wer #n God, 
Yet for more abundant conviction, let us examine the Or:grre, diftintt from his 
Neceſſitte, and Uſe of an executive Power in the Creature; and ** 
then we ſhal ſee what little ground there is to aſcribe the ſame 
to God. The great Aſlertors and Promotors of executive power 
have been Ariſtotle and his Sectators; who, on falſe Hypotheſes, 
preſume, That a ſubſtance cannot att immediately without ſome exe- 
cutive power ; which they make a ſpecies of Qualitie. Albeit 
ſuch kind of Quabtative Powers are now generally exploded by al, 
who reſolve not to ſerve an Opinion of Ariſtotle, yet there ſtil 
remains a place for executive powers in nature, when the prin- 

_ cipal Agent cannot reach the effect immediately. Thus the Soul 
of Man puts forth al Acts of ſenſe and motion by ſome executive 
powers. Yet the human Soul can and dath oft act immediately, 
ſpecially in its immanent acts, without any executive power. And 
thus God in al his Effects actes immediately by his omnipotent 
wil, without any executive power : For he is preſent in and with 
al effects, and therefore needs no executive power to ſupplie his 
abſence. Again, the Wil of God 1s Omnipotent, as c. 5. $. 3.and 
we ſhal anon prove it more fully, and therefore it needs no exe- 
cutive power to execute what it wils. Is not the Divine Wil 
propoſed to us in Sacred Philoſophie as Irreſiſtible ? and if it be 
ſo, can it not then execute its own pleaſure, without any exe- 
cutive power ? Indeed the greateſt Scholaſtic wits have eſpouſed 
and defended this Hypotheſis, namely, That the Wil and Execu- 
true Power of God are really the ſame, and not ſo much as rationally 
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or formally aiſtin, Thus Foan. Major, 2. Sent. Diſt. T. 9. 1, proves, . 
That God Created the World by his Intellefh and Wil, without any ex- 
ecutive Power formally diftintt, of which hereafter, $. 5. 4. Prop. 
Thus Bradwardine, I. 2,c. 29. Alvarez, de Auxi'.1. 2.p. 129. with 
others, of whom in the next Propoſition. And indeed Suarez 
Metaph. Diſp. 22.85. 2.p. 555. doth in part grant our Hypotheſis, 
in that he acknowlegeth, That the concurſe of God, as it regardes the 
effettive principe, i the ſame with the Divine Wil, which. concurs with 
the Creature to its act, This he cals concurſus ad intra, the interne 
concarfe,wwhich he makes to be the principe of al Acts ad extra. Yet 
[ muſt confeſle elſewhere, namely Diſp. 30. S. 17. he makes men. 
tion of an executive power 77 God, the ſame with his Efſence, contain- ' 
ing in it emimently al create perfettions. And ſo ſome Divines,as welas 
Philoſopherg, allert an executive power in God. Thus Heereboord, 
Selef+, Ex Philoſoph. Diſp. 8. endeavors to prove, that Gods con 
curſe, whereby he influenceth things ad extra, 1s not ſimply h1s voli- 
tion; becauſe Gods volition ſmmply is an immanent Att, 4 his con. 
curſe 1s a tranſient Act ad extra, But this Argument feeras to be 
of no weight ; becauſe we eafily grant, that the concurſe of God, 
quoad Attingentiam paſſiuam, as to. its paſſive Attingence 1s diſtin 
trom God, and the ſame with the concurſe of the ſecond cauſe or 
effect ; but that which we are nov; diſcourſing of is the concurſe 
of God in regard of its a#:ve Artingence,.as it regardes' God, the 
Principe, and in this reſpect we only aflert, That the concurſe of 
God is the ſame with. hes valition ſimply conſidered. This wil be fur- 
ther evident by the next Propoſition. 

3. Prop. The Divine: Wit is of it ſelf Omnipotent and Efficacions. 
This Propoſition 1s moſt evident; (1) becauſe the Divine Wil 
cannot be fruſtrated. Thus Suarez, L. 22. Tratt. 3. Difput, 11. 
Selt. 2.p. 311. © We muſt fay, faith he, that when God wilsab- 
« ſolutely and efficaciouſly that man wil ſomewhat, the human 
< Wil cannot diſcord from the Divine. The reaſon 1s clear ; be- 
<cauſe the Divine Wil efficacious. and fimply abſolute cannot be 
< fruitrated, ſeeing it 1s infinite. So Bradward. 1. 1.c. 10, © Now 
<it remains to ſhew, that the Divine Wil is. univerſally efficaci- 
© ous, inſuperable; and neceſſary in cauſing, nor impedible and 
* fruſtrabl2in any manner. Who knows not that it: neceſſarily 
© follows : if God can do any thing and wils it, he C-th it? 
{2) The Divine Wil being the univerſal firſt cauſe of aithings, 
it cannot. but be ma; eflicacious.. Fer.is. not this the main dif- 

ference: 
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ference between the firſt and ſecond cauſe, the univerſal and par- 
ticular cauſe, that this may fail of its effe&t, but that can never? 

A particular cauſe oft comes ſhort of its effeCt, by reaſon of the 

interpoſition of ſome other particular cauſe, that may impede 
the ſame : but the firſt univerſal cauſe can never come ſhortbof 
its effect 5 becauſe there 1s-no other cauſe can interpoſe to hin- 
derit. (3) The Wil of God is infinite : therefore Omnipotent: 
and Irreſiſtible : for where the power of the Patient doth not 
excede or equaliſe the power of the Agent, there can be no pre- 
valent reſiſtence : what then can reſiſt the Divine Wil which is 
infinite ? (4) If the Divine Wil were not omnipotent God were 
not infinitely happy. For every one is ſo far. happy, as his Wil 
is fulfilled, as Areftor. Rher. 1. 2.c. 20. ($5) It'sa common Hypo- 
theſis-in the Scholes, grounded on the higheſt Reaſon, That it zs 
impoſſible but that the Divine Wi! ſluld attain its effetk, So Aqnt-- 
145, Part. 1.9: 19.4.6. as others... Hence, | 


4. Prop. The Divine Wil is of it ſeif operative and influential on The wil of God 
al ſecond cauſes and effetts. Thus Auguſtin, De Trinit. l, 3. c, 4. The 9trative of i 
Wil of God is the firſt and ſupreme cauſe of althings. Again, A thin ſelf. 
is ſaid to be done by God atting, when it ts done by God willing, And Apud Domi- - 


405: 


the reaſons of this Hypotheſis are moſt manifeſt : For (1) if mm hoceſt 


Gods Wil were not of it ſelf Operative and Effective, it- were 
not the firſt principe and cauſe of althings. (2) The wil of man 


velle quod fa--+ 
cere; quia ex * 
TY : : c£jus voluntate - 
is in ſome things Operative of it ſelf. : and muſt we not allow res haben eſſe;.. 


the ſame Prerogative. to the Wil of God? And if it be in-fome- Auguſtin. in. 
things operative of it ſelf, why not in althings? May we not Pal 144- 


then hence conclude, That there is 70 attive operation or motion re- 
ceived from God 1nto'the-Wil, or any other ſecond carſe , but from 
the ſimple volition of God the motion of the buman Wi! or any other 
ſecond cauſe neceſſarily follows ? This is evident in the firſt-Creation 


of althings : for by Gods fiat. or volition, which 1s eternal, al-- 


things were made in time, without any other 1mprefſion or con- 
curſe received : .and if Gods firſt Creation of althings was by his 
ſimple volition, without any tranſient concurſe, what hinders, 
but that al other efficience of God ſhould in the ſame manner 
confiſte in the ſimple volition: of his wil, without any tranſient 
concurſe ? Thence in ſacred Philoſophie the Divine Efficience is 
ircquently expreſſed by the: Word of God, as the Word of Creation, 
Gen. 2. 3. Conſervatioy, Plal. 107. 20. Gubernation , Deſtrarttion, 
Reſtitution, &c. thereby to- denote the efficacitie of the. Divine 


Wil . 
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Wil, as mans Wil is expreſſed by his word, of which hereafter 
6. 4. 6. Prop. See this Hypotheſis wel demonſtrated in Bradward, 
Canſ. Dez, l. I. c. 9. p. 190. & c. 10. p. 196. Ariminenſi. , Sent. 1, 
Diſtinbt. 4.5. Joan. Major Sent. 2, Queſt. 3. 
The Adjunfs of $. 4. Having diſcufled the Concurlſe of God, as it relates to 
Gods Concurſe. jts Qbject and Subject or Principe, we now come to treat of it in 
T. It 15 2mMt- its Adjuntts and Modes of operation , waich wil give us great in- 
_ dications and notices of its nature. 1. The concurſe of God is 
as to its Mode of operation immedzate. This Adjunct or Mode of 
operation follows immediately on the origine or principe of Di- 
Particularly 25 yine Concurſe : for it being nothing but the ſimple volition of 
zo gratioſ? - God, it thence neceſſarily follows, that it muſt be immediate asto 
Jedds. al objects and effects. This immediation of Divine Concurſe is 
Eſa.s5+ 10, IT- frequently inculcated in facred Philoſophie. So Eſa. 55. 10, 11, 
For as the rain cometh down and the ſnow from Heaven, and returneth 
ot thither, but watereth the earth , and maketh it to bring forth and 
bud, that it may give ſeed to the ſewer, and bread to the eater, ſo ſhal 
my word, that goeth forth out of my mouth ;, it ſhal not returne unto 
me void, but it ſhal accompliſh that which T pleaſe, and it ſbal proſper in 
the thing whereto I ſent t. (1) This mult be underſtood not only 
of Gods reveled word, but alfo of his efficacious word of concurk, 
Pla. 72.6. Pproduttive of things. - So Pſal. 72.6. (2) Gods effeCtive ope- 
rative word or concurlſe is compared to the Rain, which by Gods 
ordinance fals to water the carth, ſtraining it ſelf through the li- 
quid Air, as through a Sieve, dividing it ſelf into millions of 
drops, and immediately watering every inch of carth, that fo 
every herbe may receive its proportion of moiſture, gradually arfd 
immediately according to its exigence : juſt ſo proportionably 
doth the efficacious concurſe of God immediately inſinuate it ſelf 
into al ſecond cauſes, operations, and effects, ſpecially ſuch as ae 
Hoſ. 14+ 5- gratioſe, The like alluſion we find, Hof. 14.5. I wil be as the 
Eſa, 26. 19. ew to Iſrael : he ſhal grow as the lillie. The like Eſa. 26: 19. For 
thy dew is as the dew of herbes. The dew, you know, fals in a ſilent 
quiet night, in millions of ſmal. imperceptible drops; and being 
of a gentle inſinuating nature, gradually and inſenſibly ſokes into 
the earth, tempers and allays the heat thereof, ſpecially in thoſe 
hotter countries, and immediately infinuates it ſelf into the roots 
of plants; which, by reaſon of its moiſt benigne nitroſe qualitie, 
it comfortes, refreſheth, and encourageth ; calling forth the fruits 
thereof, and cauſing the face of things to flouriſh with — = 
clight, 
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delight , much more efficaciouſly than ſudden great ſhouts, or 
land-flouds; wiich are more violent , but leſle beneficial : Thus 
Chriſt's gratioſe concurſe and influence fals lit; dew on the Be- 
lievers heart, in millions of drops; which gra#” uy, inſenſibly, and 
immediately inſinuate thereinto , cauſing it to jruttifie and flouriſh 
much more effectively, than al the ihours of Divine wrath, or 
Land-flouds of ſpiritual Bondage, which ſuddenly break in on the 
conſciences of many convict legal conſciences ; but ſoon drie up 
again, and leave them mote barren and hard-hearted tvan before. 
The Greek Theologues cexpreſle this immetiation of Divine Grace 
various ways : ſometimes they terme it, # wyoiu#gay yeew, the in- 
habitant or indwelling Grace : ſometimes, # woixyory 7% ayis w36y- 
wel@r, the inhabitation of the holy Spirit ; becauſe it is wrought by 
hs Spirit of God immediately as dwelling um the Believers 
lcart. 

But to treat more generally of Divine Concurſe and its imme- 
diation as to al Objects, Operations, and Effects , Plato, Leg. 4. 
pag. 715. aſſures us, That, according to the ancient Tradition , God 
has not only, agylw Te x TaxwTlw', the beginning and the end, but 
alſo uioa 1 Wray amdyloy , the middle of althings : 1. e. God by 
his ethcacious concurſe penetrates althings, and 1s more intimate 
and immediate to them, than they are to-themſelves.. So alſo in 
his Parmenides, he tels us, That the prime Ideg or cauſe is intimately. 
preſent with alrhings , influencing al both ſmal and great. Whence 
he termes al ſecond cauſes, Zwairin x owngys, Concauſes and Co- 
operators with God. But before we come to the demonſtration of 
our Hypotheſis we muſt premit ſomethings by way of explication, 
and limitation. (1) When we fay, Gods Toncurſe to al ſecond 
cauſcs and effects is immediate, we do not thereby exclude al 
means, as if God did ſo concur as not to make uſe of ſecond cau- 
ſes and inſtruments; but that God concurs immediately in and 
with al means. As in order to health Gad preſcribes and ufeth 
means, yet he concurs immediately in and with thoſe means ;. 
ſ in ſupernatural effefts, God uſeth Miniſters and Ordinances,, 
yet concurs immediately in and with them. (2) God concurs. 
immediately to al ſecond cauſes and effects, not only by the imme- 
diation of Virtue, but allo [;mmediatione Jupoſre? by the immed; a- 
tion of his Eſſence : for indeed the virtue of God fs nothing elſe 


but his Eſſence, or Wil as the effetive Principe of althings. The 
Divine Suppoſite is not ſo much as ratione or formally OO 
ed. 
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ed from his Virtue, which is bis effeftive omnipotent Wil, Theſe 
premiſſes.being laid down we procede to explicate and demon- 
ſtrate the Immediation of Gods Concurſe in the following Pro. 
 Polittons, 

I. Prop. God concurs immediately unto every Act of the ſecond 
Cauſe. This Propoſition is aſſerted not only by the Thomiſtes, but 
.alſo by the Jeſuites, Suarez, Metaph. Diſp. 22. ſett. 1. and others, 
And the reaſons are invincible : (1) From the ſubordination of al 


ſecond cauſes to the firſt. Ariſtotle, 1n his Phyſics, L. 8, c. 5. & Ae 


taphyſ. I. 2. c. 12. alſures us, That in Agents per ſe and properly ſub- 


\ ordinate, the inferwr cannot alt without the influxe or concurſe of the 


ſuperior cauſe. And the reaſon is evident : becauſe if the inferior 


Cauſe could at without the influxe of the ſuperior , it were not 


ſubordinate unto the ſuperior in that aft. Neither is it ſufficient 


.and Virtue 1s conſetyed by God, according to the ſentiment of 


to ſay, that the aig cauſe is ſubordinate to God, as its Eſſence 


Durand and his Seftators : for ſuch a ſubordination of the ſe. 


.cond cauſe to the firſt is only accidental and remote as to its a(t. 


ing : And who knows not, that an accidental remote cauſe is not 
Properly a cauſe ? Al proper ſubordination implies dependence 
.of the inferior caufe on the ſuperior, not only q#ando but quatenus 
4, both when and as it attes. (2) Fromthe Imitation and depen- 
dence of al ſecond cauſes. Every Being by particrpation is limited: 
.and where there art limits of eſſence, there neceſſarily are limits 
of Activitie and Operation. A Creature can as wel give Being 
to it ſelf, as aCtuate it ſelf independently as to the Firft cauſe: 
whatever receives its Being by participation, receives alſo its Ope- 
ration in the ſame mode of Participation, Dependence on God 
in Operation 1s as eſſential and intrinſec to the nature of a Cree 
ture, .as dependence on God in eſſence and conſervation of that 
eſſence. Yea, it is no lefle than an implicite contradiction to 
fay, thata Creature aCtes without dependence on God for that 
act, as Suarez and others prove. And the reaſon is moſt demon- 
ſtrative : for, as Ariftotle telsus, The mode of operating alwazes fob 


lows the #ode of eſſence : If the clſence depend on God for its pro- 


duction and conſervation,: ſo muſt the operation. Whatever 1s 
a Being by participation, muſt alſo be an Agent by participation. 
Yea, the very Act of the ſecond cauſe is a Being by participation; 
and therefore it requires the concurſe and: influxe of the Firll 
cauſe for its production, conſervation, and promotion. (3) "— 

the 
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the nature of the FirSt cauſe and its perfeition. If God concur not 
immediately to every Act of the ſecond cauſe , he is not the uni- 
yerſal cauſe of althings, neither is.he omnipotent, and moſt per- 


' fect. For that very ACt isa real Being, or if you wil a mode of 


Being , and fo reducible to real Entitie : it cannot be pure no- 
thing ; becauſe pure nothing cannot be the terme or effect of a 
real -produCtion : If then the Act of the ſecond cauſe be a real 
poſitive Entitie or Mode, and yet God not the Firſt cauſe there- 
of, then it neceſſarily follows , that God is not the univerſal cauſe 
of althings : neither 1s he omnipotent ; becauſe he cannot pro- 
duce that real Act: neither is he moſt perfe&t; becauſe there is 
ſomething in nature phyſically perfect , which he is not the cauſe 
of, Dependence on God as the Firſt cauſe, albeit it implies 
ſomething of imperfection in the Creature as a Creature, yet it 
importes perfection in God : neither car his abſolute perfection 
as the Firſt cauſe be preſerved and maintained without it. (4) 
From the Providence of God. * If God as the Firſt cauſe concur not - 
immediately to al Acts of ſecond Cauſes, how can he order, di- 
rect, and governe them , ſo as they ſhal al determifte in his own 
glorie? Again, how can he hinder ſuch Acts as impugne his own 
ends and deſignes? Doth not this Antitheſis of Durand and 
ethers, who denie God to concur immediately to al Acts of ſe- 


cond cauſes, cut off the chiefeſt part of Divine Providence, which 


conſiſtes in the ordering and directing al human Acts for his own 
glorie ? 


2, Prop. God as the Firit cauſe immediately concurs , not only to God immedi- 


: . TR ately concurs to 
the Ait, but alſo the ſecond cauſe it ſelf , and its wil , if it be a free 70 ene, 


Agent. This Propoſition may be demonſtrated, (1) by al the ;; far 


fore-mentioned Arguments , which prove:Gods immediate con- 
curſe to the A of the ſecond cauſe.:; for every efficient cauſe 
producing in a ſubject an A connatural to the power of the ſub- 
jet, muſt needs influence and aCtuate that power : wherefore 
God the Firſt cauſe producing in the wil of man an act conna- 
tural thereto , muſt neceſlarily actuate and influence the faid wil 
in ſuch a production. (2) That Gods immediate concurſe reach- 
eth the human Wil, and not only its Act, is evident, becauſe it 
determines the Wil to act. For grant but this , that the human _- 
Wil.is not the Firſt cauſe of its own act , but dependent on God - 

for the production thereof, which the Jeſuites grant ; it neceſla- 


rily follows, that it is actuated and determined by God 1a al its 
F117 |  Aets. 
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Acts. It's true, the human Wil is a free Agent and ſo a RE: 


determining power z but yet this hinders not but that it is alſo 
determined by Gol as the Firſt cauſe: God getermines the Wil 
to determine it ſelf; as he moves the Wil to move it felf. If 
God did not determine- and move the W1l, it could not deter. 
mine and move it felt, (3) Sacred Philoſophie is expreſle herein; 
that God workes immediately on the Wil, as wel as on its As 
and Effects. So Philip. 2.13. God is ſaid to worke x, 73 9iaay v 7 
Ugyriv,.to wiland to do, And how can he worke to wal unleſle he 
worke upon the wil? Can there be any way aſligned how God 
ſhould worke to wil, and yet not immediately determine and move 
Pſal.139. 9,10. the wil ? So Pfal. 139. 9,10. If Itake the wi7s of the morning, [ig. 
tlie moſt ſwiftly as the morning] and dwel in the utmoFt parts of 
the Sea : even there ſhal thine hand lead me, and thy right hand ſhal 
hold me. His. mind is, that he cannot flie from the immediate 
preſence of: God ; becauſe whereever he goes, his immediate 
-hand or concurſe muſtlead him. To lead a man by the hand, and 
ro hold him here denotes Gods-immediate concurſe on the Wiland 
Us.Acts..  ® | 
The At of the 3, Prop. God concnrs immediately to the effect by one and. the ſame 
firſt and ſecond af with the ſecond canſe. For the explication of this Propolition 
canſe the ſame. ye are to-note, that the-cauſation of the firſt cauſe is not the ſame 
with that of: the ſecond, but:only the aCtion whereby the firſt and 
ſecond cauſe concur to the production of the effect. For albeit 
the influxe of the firſt cauſe be*diſtinft from that of the ſecond, 
Duo individuo J<Cthe ACt whereby the firſt and ſecond cauſe prodyce the effect 
opere, operan-.13 ane and the ſame. This is. iacomparably, wel demonſtrated by 
tes neceſfarid our Learned and great Greoſſeteſte, Biſhop of Lincoine, in hisTra- 
agant unum Ctate, De Libero Arbitrio, in M; SS, where he acutcly proves, That 
-m=arvy "Igumy the Action of God and the. ſecond. cauſe, whereby the effect is produced, 
ram ao : 17, £42#0t-be diverſe, becauſe the Effect is but one and the ſame 5, which 
autem agerent Procedes-totally from God as the firſt cauſe, and totally trom the 
diverſis aftio- ſecond caule, as hereafter, Prop. 4. For the more ful explication 


nibus, oporte- whereof we muſt diſtinguiſh-between the Afiue and Paſſive Eff 
ret operata eſſe 


divifa : fiewr & Cof11CE of God: Gods Attive Efficience 1s nothing elſe but the im- 


contraaRio in. Manent efficacious Act of his Wil; which, without al peradven- 
divia non po- Lure, differs.infinjtely from the-efficience of the ſecond caule : yet 
teſt facere di- Gods. Paſfive 'efficience , as it-relates to the ACt of the ſecond 
viſa opera. cauſe, is natreatly-diſtin&t therefrom : for it*s:no way/incongrt- 
Groſſeteſte, de | 

bs ++;5,, 988 Or:inconſiſtent; that one and the ſame act procede from two 
Eero Arbitrio. different 


__ 


JT - IP 


*cede from his Wil 
*ation; but it can procede immediately by it ſelf from the wil 
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different total cauſes of different kinds, ſuch as the firſt and ſe- 
cond cauſe is. Whence it follows, that one and the ſame act 
both. of firſt and ſecond cauſe immediately and eflentially depznd 
on both in their kind. That the firſt and ſecond cauſe immedi- 


ately concur to the ſame effeCt, by one and the fame indiviſible 


Act may be demonſtrated, (1) from the Dependence which the 
Act of the ſecond cauſe has on the aCtive cavſation of the firſt 
cauſe. The ACt of the ſecond cauſe doth not, as ſome conceive, 
depend on any real influxe or concurſe tranſient from the firſt 


cauſe, and diſtin frum the act of the fecond cauſe, but on the 


mere efficacious volition of the firſt cauſe ; which is'the effective 
principe of al effefts. This is acutely demonſtrated by Suarez, 
Metaph. Diſput. 21. ſett, 3. p. 568. where he-proves, © That the 
© aCtion of God is not the way or fluxe to the action of the Crea- 
© ture, but to the effect : neither is an action the terme of an 
ation. Therefore to the univerſal influxe of the firſt cauſe there 
*is no more required, but that the aCtion of the ſecond cauſe pro- 
not that it procede by another externe 


of God. Whence, when the action of the Creature is ſaid to 
depend on the influxe of God, either this influxe muſt be taken 
© for the immanent interne Act, as it influenceth the externe At 
©of the ſecond cauſe ; or the manner of ſpeech muſt be taken not 
©tranſitively, ſave according to ſome rational conception. If we 
* would ſpeak properly, it mult be ſaid, that the attion of the Crea- 
ture is from God, Whence he concludes, in the-ſame page thus : 
©By comparing the action of the Creature to the interne action 
© of God, it is clear, that the aCtion of God is in order of natare 
© before the action of the ſecond cauſe. Whence it's faid, that 
(the concurſe of the firſt cauſe is before that of the ſecond ; be- 
© cauſe the ſecond cauſe doth not act but in the virtue of the firſt. 
Hente, (2) we may farther demonſtrate the Identirie of the act, 
whereby the firſt and ſecond cauſe concur to the effect, by the 
Independence which the a&t of the ſecond cauſe has as to al tran- 
ſient acts of the firſt cauſe diſtinct from it ſelf, For if the aCtion 
of the ſecond cauſe be from God, by ſome tranſient influxe diſtinct 
from it ſelf; then that influxe being a Creature wil neceſſarily re- 
quire ſome other tranſient influxe for its produQion and preſer- 
vation : and ſo into infinite. (3) That the aftion, whereby the 
firſt and ſecond cauſe concur to any effect, is one and the ſame 

Fif 2 may 
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may be demonſtrated from the In«tzlitie and needleſſe ſuppoſition of 
any diſtintion between them. For if there be ſuppoled two di- 
ſtint actions, one of God, another of the ſecond cauſe, as neceſ, 
farily concurring to the production of one and the ſame effec, 


© then the action of the ſecond is from God, or not :. It cannot be 


ſaid, that it is not from God, but only from the ſecond cauſe; 
becauſe then it would be ſaid, that the Effect of the ſecond cauſe 
is from God, but not the Act, which is againſt the nature of a 
finite limited Being, as we have proved in the precedent Propo- 
ſitions : If it be Ba , that the act of the ſecond cauſe is. from 
God, then there is no neceſlity of ſuppoſing any ther act of God 
diſtin&t from this, whereby he concurs to the production of the 
Effect. Is it not gvery way ſuperfluous and unneceſſary to ſup- 
poſe two diſtin& aCtions, one of the firſt and another of the ſe. 
cond cauſe, as concurring to the ſame effect, when as it is grant: 
ed, and cannot rationally be denied, that the very act of-thek- 
cond cauſe is from God ? This Argument 1s wel managed by Sua- 
rez, Metaph. Diſp. 21.5.3. p. 567. The ſum of al is this : Both 
the firſt and ſecond cauſe concur immediately to the productian 


' of the effeft by one and the ſame ation ; yet the influxe or con: 


Gods concurſe 
Independent and 
Abſolute. 


Pſal. $1. 10. 
Eſa, 43+ 1+ 


curſe of the firſt and ſecond cauſe confidered formally as. to the 
eficctive principes 1s really diſtinct. 

2, Having diſpatcht the Immediation of the Divine concurk, 
we now procede to a ſecond Adjunct or mode of operation ap- 
pendent thereto, namely its 1ndependence and Abſolutenefſe. That 
the concurſe of. God is Independent and, Abſolute we are aſſured 
both by Sacred and Platonic Philoſophie. The Abſolute Inde 
pendence of Divine concurſe, as to gratioſe effects, is frequently 
inculcated in Sacred Philoſophie. Hence we find a creative eff: 
cace aſſcribed to Independent Medicinal Grace. So Pſal. 51. 10: 

Create in me a clean heart: Eſa. 4.3.1. The Lord that created thee 
O Facob, &c. So Eſa. 57. 19. as elſewhere. Now what more 
Independent and Abſolute than a {reative concurſe? (1) Workes 
of Creation are out of nothing ; and ſotheir Efficient muſt needs 
be Independent as to mater. (2) Workes of Creation require 
an infinite independent Agent, which admits no ſocial cauſe : for 
Creation being the production of ſomething out of nothing, 


which are termes, as to-Efficience, infinitely diſtant, none but an 


Intute independent cauſe can effect the ſame : who can recon- 
cil2 ſom ething and nothing, but he who has alBeing in himſelf? 
(3) Workes 
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(3) Workes of Creation are in an ſtant, and therefore depend 
not on any Preparations, or material Diſpoſitions of the ſubject, 
(4) Workes of Creation are Perfett, and theretore require the 
molt perfect independent. abſolute concurſe. How Independent 
and abſolute efficacious Grace 1s in its manner of working, is far- 
ther evident from that Royal Prerogative which it uſeth in the 
converſion of finners. Doth it not oft let ſome run on.in ful ca- 
reer, til they have one foot in Hel, and then ſnatch them as fla- 
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ming torches out oi that fire? Thus Ezech. 16. 6. I ſaid unto thee Ezech. 16. 


when thou waſt in thy bloud, Live, Chrilts Omnipotent, Indepen- 
dent Word carries a vivifie efficace in it. How many Lions bas 
this Omnipotent Word turned into Lambes? What timber or 
heart is there ſo crooked, knottie, and crabbed,. out of which he 
cannot frame a Veſſel of Mercie ? What heart ſo ſtonie, fo rocky, 


out of which he cannot raiſe up a Son to Abraham, as Mat. 3. 9? Mat. 


Now to change one ſpecies or kind of Creature into another, a 
Lion into a Lamb, a ſtonie heart into a Son of Abraham, doth not 
this argue Independent, Abſolute and Omnipotent Efficace ? So 
little is this gratioſe concurle tied to, or dependent on the leaſt 
Moral Diſpoſttions, Obligations, Merits, Cauſes, Conditions, or 
moving Conſiderations without it ſelf : it is the freeſt thing in 
the world, and therefore compared to the motion of the wind, 


3+ Bo. 


which bloweth where it liſteth, Joh. 3. 8. Can we ſuppoſe, that any Joh. 2. 8s 


thing the Creature" performes ſhould lay the leaſt obligation on 


Soverain Free Grace ? Is it not a childiſh thing to ſuppoſe, that 


the infinite ocean of Independent Grace ſhould ebbe and flow, ac- 
cording to the various changes and conditions of Mans Free-W:l, 
that moſt mutable Moon ? But that not only Efficacious Grace, 
but al Divine concurſe is Independent and Abſolute, may be pro- 
ved by theſe invincible Reaſons. (1) Fron# the Independence of the 
Divine Wil, the firſt cauſe of althings. The firſt cauſe, accord- 
ing to Sacred and Platonic Philoſophie, is dyaur&-, without al 
canſe and dependence. Thus Plato, Repub. 6.p. 509. where bring- 
ing in God, under the notion of the chiefeſt good, and the firſt 


cauſe of althings, he gives him this charaGter , 8 soies 1G, 


Sa? . > - e 
«AN {71 aaTireve Tis Soins Tracbeiz x Suvauy vmipixorios, He 25 not 


mere efſence, but ſomewhat more auguſt than eſſence, tranſcending al. 
finite eſſence both in Dignitie and Virtue. So elſewhere he makes 


God to be 7jy OnucgyBoay alley, the ſupreme effetFive cailſe of al- 
things, and therefore Independent as toal ſubſervient inſtrumen- 


tat 


& 
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Ephe2, $,9,10, 


'of workgs, left any one ſhould boaſt, As if he had faid: Alas! if 
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tal cauſes. Yea, he wil have God the firſt Cauſe to be wwrody x 
enroati, Bring it ſelf and Eternitie it ſelf; ard thence no way de- 
pendent on f:.cond cauſes, And the Platoniſtes generaily make 
God to be vargto:i@-, ſupereſſentia!, and ſo molt independent, 
And, alas! how abſurd and monſtroſe is it, that the concurſe of 
the firſt Cauſe ſhould depend on the ſecond cauſe ? Is not the 
Divine Wil the firſt effeCtive Principe of althings, the ſame with 
the Divine Eſſence ? May we not then as wel make the Eſſence 
of God to be dependent as his Wil. (2) Fromthe pure attua- 
litie and ſimplicitie of the Divine Wil, Al dependence implies a 
paſſve receptive-power as to that on which it dependes : there is 
no dependence without-ſome pallive power either phyſic or me- 
taphyſic : But now Gods Wil as it 1s the effective Principe of 
althings has not the leaſt paſſive power : therefore no dependence, 
(3) From the Primatie and Superioritie of the firſt Cauſe. Thus 
Damaſcene , Orthod. Fid. 1.2. c. 1. uivG- avagy@ oy © Onds milh- 
Tay e065 th worn , God ſolely being without rruacipe ,* Or indepen- 
dent, he 1s the Framer of althings, &c. God being the firſt Cauſe 
of althings mult neceFarily be independent in his Cauſalitie and 
Eſſence. For where there is dependence, there 1s inferioritie 
and ſubordination : And may we preſume, that the concurſe 
of the firſt Cauſe is inferior and ſubordinate to that of the ſecond 


-cauſe ? Doth it amount to leſſe than a contradittion , to ſay the 


firſt Cauſe dependes on or is ſubordinate to the ſecond cauſe? 
What ! can it be firſt and yet ſubordinate ? What is this but to 
be firſt, and yet not firſt but ſecond ? For dependence and ſubor- 
dination is an eſſential mode of the ſecond cauſe, as independence 


of the firſt. (4) As the concurſe of the firſt Cauſe is independent, 


ſo alſo abſolute ; yea'therefore abſolute, becauſe independent : for 
that which dependes on nothing without it ſelf, muſt nzeds be ab- 
ſolute. - That the Concurſe of God is abſolute and no way de 
pendent on any conditions of the ſubje& , or object it workes up- 
on, ſpecially as to gratioſe effes, is moſt evident from ſacred 
Philolophie. So Epheſ. 2.8, 9, 10. He faith, v. 8. For by Grace 
ye are ſaved through faith, and that not of your ſelves, it i the gift of 
Ged. *It's true, * workes through faith , but yet not asa condition 
in the power of Free-wil to pertorme, but only as Faith 1s the 
Organ or (anal through which medicinal Grace is conveighed 
into the Soul: the wholeys the Gift of God - and why? v. 9. Nt 


this 


ACTI 2 
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this medicinal Grace ſhonld be ſuſpended on any moral or Eyan- 
gelic conditions to be performed by us, then there were indeed 
room for boaſting : which Chriſt wil not allow of. Are the deri- 
yations of the fountain ſuſpended on any conditions the ſtreams 
can performe 2 Doth not the ſtream owe al that it has to the free, 
independent, and abſolute communication of the ſpring ? Thence 
it follows v. 10. For we are his workemanſhip created i [or by] 
Chrift Feſus unto good workes : 1, e, look as: God created and for- 
med the firſt rude confuſed Chaos, not for any foreſeen goodneſſe 
init, but out of a pure nothing ; ſo Chriſt frames the New Crea- 
ture, not. for any foreſeen conditions it* can performe, but ants 
al conditions or good workes, as Eſa. 19, 25. We have an excel- 
lent diſcourſe againſt conditional Grace , in Fanſenins , AuguFt.. 


\ Tom. 3. l. 2. c. 24 pag. 83. * By: tis predication: of this conditio- 


Cal Grace, which enables ns to aCt if we wil, there is nothingegain- 

©ed but the total ſubverſion of Chriſt's medicinal Grace, and: the 
ſubſtituting 1n the room thereof the Grace of a found Wil, ſuch. 

as Adam had and Angels now have : and thus Chriſt hath died 

<4n vain: foe the proper Grace of Chrilt, which he by his Pa- G1: mearcs. 
<ſjon hath brought to heal our infirmities, 1is-ſuch as doth not natis non ef 
© only worke the effect if we wil, expecting when our Wils wil talis, quz do-- 
move, but it enables us to'wil : for herein lies the preciſe diffe- minatrictfamu- 
rence between a ſound and fick Wil.. That the influxe and con- _— _—_ 
curſe of God is abſolute. may be demonſtrated from-the abſurdi- yq ,un ings? 
tie, yea-lmpoſiibilitie of a conditionate concurle in God. How. proutimperan- - 
abſurd is it to conceit, that-God wil-6anenr with the human Wi} ti ſeſe derermi-- 
in the act of willing upon condition that it wil! Yea, how im- Pare, vel here- 
poſſible is ſuch a conditionate influxe! For: if there be any con- oe 
dition required to Gods -Concurſe, then he concurs-to the work- utes Ra 
ing of that condition, or not : if not, then there is ſome aCt of pulſar. fores 
the Creature produced without the Divine Concurſe : If God rumpit oftia,. 
doth concur to that condition, then abſolutely, or on ſome other epugnantemgz 
condition : if abſolutely, then his former concurſe is not con- — 
ditionate : for he that requires any condition of his act, and gives ne ejus re- 
that condition may. be ſaid to aCtabſolutely : beſides if God con- figentiam, ra-- 


_ curabſolutely to the later condition, why» nat alſo to the former pir eam ſecum, 


n & ex invitavo- 


att? If-Ged concur to the ſecond-condition conditionately, then * 
lſentem ineffa- 


alſo to: the third, &c. and thus there wil be'adore'open to a bits 
propreſſe.into infinite, which Nature, but much more the'God of ;,;. Fanſen. 


Nature: abhors. lence, | August. Toitts 2s. 
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3. Gods Concurſe is previous and. antecedent, For the expli. 1 


cation of this Adjunct or Mode of Operation we are to conſider, 
that the Prioritie here meant is not of Time but of (aſalitie, as 
the cauſalitic of the Firſt cauſe is in order of nature antecedent 
to the cauſalitie of the ſecond cauſe : for therefore 'the ſecond 
cauſe cooperates ; becaule the Firit cauſe operates. The Prioritie 
and Antecedence of Divine Concurſe is molt evident in £ratioſe 
Operations and Effects. Thus Iſidorim Peluſiota, lib. 2, Eviſt. 72, 
(Edit. Commelin, 1605.) pag. 121, eAnewl tree, ſaith he, cannot 
bring forth good fruit, Mat. 7, 18. How did Paul, when he was a 
Perſecutor, become a Preacher * How did Peter, when he had abjured 
Chriſt, get off this ſpot * By what means was the wild Olive implanted 
into the good Olive, Rom. 11,17? How did the Thief get admiſſion 
into Paradiſe ? pallay Toirw it Ths aroley megwyerns fowns 5 bur 
abppO- of movwy x, meyTa Kio (5 yay dprfi? wundy 73 Sine) &f 
parldye, x, xegropogs, vj duteTar, having perceived therefore the 
force of precedent Divine aide , every one that wils both labors, and 
moves althings, (for a naked wil ſufficeth not ) and learnes, and attains 
Salvation, Wherein he allertes, (+) ? aywfev Temyrulilw joals, 
that ſupernatural antecedent aide or Grace workes al in maters of Sal- 
vation, (2) That the nakgd wil ſufficeth not to performe any good. 
Chryſoſtome, in Geneſ. Hom. g. cals this prevenient Grace, # yoey # 
&mCnreoan, the Grace that ſeckes what 15 loſt , and is found by ſuch as 
ſeek it. not. Baſil termes It, # xdew 7 Tegrafpioar, Anticipant Grate. 
So de Baptiſ. ib. 1. hs ydeil@- megrnebions 74 mag" 1h agernipia 
x7! ici If dyanns Uteyiche owerryroutle, By the prevenient 


Grace of God we worke and confer our duties, according to faith , by 


love. This Antecedence and Prioritie of Divine Concurſe may 
be demonſtrated , (1) From its effetive Principe the Divine 
Wil, which neceſſarily precedes the ACt of the ſecond cauſe ; 
becauſe eternal and independent, as before. (2) From the efhi- 
cace of the Divine Concurſe, as it infallibly determines the ſe- 
cond cauſe to att , and ſo mult be neceſſarily antecedent thereto, 
not only. ſimultaneous , as the Jeſuites hold, (3). From the De- 
pendence and Subordination of the ſecond cauſe to the Firſt. Al 
ſecond cauſes are but Emawrie, Concauſes , dependent on and ſub- 
ordinate to the Firſt cauſe, as Plato : now where there is depel- 
dence and ſubordination , there muſt neceſſarily be Prioritie and 
Antecedence of that on which the ſubordinate dependes. Thus 
Suarez, Metaph. Diſp. 21. Sect, 2, pag. $68. © By comparing, _ 
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© he, the aCtion of the Creature to the interne aCtion of God, it is 
&clear , that the aCtion of God is in order of nature before the 
ation of the Creature : whence it is ſaid , that the firſt cauſe 
«doth firſt influence or concur ; becauſe the ſecond cauſe ates 
©not, but in and by its virtue, Yet it cannot be denied, but that 
the Jeſuites generally allow God only a ſimultaneous (dncurſe as to 
the acts of the Wil ; becauſe otherwiſe , as they conceit, the li- 
bertie of the Wil cannot be preſerved. This ſimultaneous concurſe 
they make to be nothing ele but the very action of the ſecond 
cauſe, as it procedes from God. Burgerſdicins, Metaph. l. 2, c. 11, 
grants, that Gods Concurſe in ſupernatural Acts is previous ; but 
yet in naturals he allows it to be only ſimultaneous, But that 
Gods Concurſe not only in ſupernaturals, but alſo in naturals is 
previous the Dominicans ſtrongly prove from the very nature of 
the Firſt cauſe, and dependence of the ſecond : for where there 
Is "57 —— and dependence in caufalitie , there is poſterio- 
ritie, QC, 
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4. Gods Concurſe to and with ſecond cauſes is total. This To- gz; concuſe 


talitie of the Firſt cauſe doth not exclude the Totalitie of the ſe- tral. 


cond cauſe in its kind, but only its partialitie and coordination in 
the ſame kind. For it's a trite Rule in Philoſophie, that in cau- 
ſes ſubordinate there may be diverſe total cauſes in different 
kinds concurring to the ſame effec, but not in the ſame kind. So 
we ſay that God, and the Suz, and Mar are al total cauſes 
in the produ@ion of a Man ;, becauſe they al have different kinds 
of cauſalitie, When therefore we ſay, that Gods Concurſe is 
total, we do-only denie the Coordination or Copartialitie of the ſe- 
cond cauſe. We allow the ſecond cauſe to cooperate with God 
ina way of ſubordination, but not to be a coordinate, ſocial, Or co- 


partial cauſe with God. Divine Concurſe, ſpecially as to gratioſe 


effects, workes al totally and ſolitarily : it admits not of a Corri- 
val or Copartner : it is no partial cauſe, but workes the whole 
effect, though not without the ſubſervience of inferior cauſes and 
inſtruments. As in natural cauſes, you aſcribe the whole efficace 
and caufalitic of the inſtrument to the prineipal cauſe; ſpecially 
if the inſtrument be purely paſlive, without any inherent virtue 
of its own. As you aſcribe not the. viqorie to the Generals 


Sword, but to his Valor : ſo here the inſtruments which Chriſt | 


uſeth in the workes of the new Creation are purely paſlive ; they 
have no efficace , but what is imparted to them by him the prin- 


Ggeg | cipal 


4.18 ] Gods Concurſe total. Book 1þ 
cipal Efficient ; and therefore they cannot be partzal, ſocial cau- 
ſes. This Toralitie of Divine Concurſe is wel demonltrated by that 
great and pious Witneſſe againſt Antichriſt, even in the darkeſt 
times of Poperie, Robert GreſſeteFFe Biſhop of Lincolne, in his MSS, 
de Libero Arbitrio : © Efficacious Grace fo workes with the Free. 
© wil, that at fir{t it prevents the a& of the Wil, and afterwards 
© concurs ; yet not ſo, as if part were wrought by Grace and part 
© by Free-wil , but each in its kind workes the whole: for two 
* individual Agents muſt neceſſarily worke one and the ſame ef- 
© fect when their aCtion is indiviſe---- This Augu#+n illuſtrates by 
*aRider and the Horſe; by whom one and the fame act or motion 
< is totally produced : ſo the Action of God and of the Wil con- 
* cur totally----- And fo in every effeft of every Creature, God 
*and the next fecond cauſe produce the ſame conjointly not a- 
< part, or one this part and that the other pars, &c. This Tota- 
litte of Divine Concurſe as to gratioſe effects is frequently and 
lively illuſtrated and demonſtrated by the. Greek Theologues, 
Thus Chryſoſt ome, Hom. 12. ad Hebr. 568 ctxiap rtoSouuullu ner 

4 p Aws, u Ayers © 78 way m7 Texvits Gay, GC. We ſee houfes beauti- 

Hoc, inquit Bo- fully built, , and we ſay; the whole is the Artificers : albeit he has 
naventura, Pld- ; 

rum mentium Worke-men un-ler him : ſo the whole of good mu$t be aſcribed to God. 
eſt, ut nihil ſi- So 1N Geneſ 715. The 9% ydetlG- 73 mir, The whole ts from the 
bi cribuant, ſed Grace of God. So ad Epheſ. Hom. 18, ſpeaking of Paul , he faith, 
—x oy rag eps mas narlext Td auvry xatighoue xguala x 72 may dvaTibno1 L2 
—_— ©:g, T hou ſeeſt how in althings he conceles what « his own, and aſcribes 
aliquis der #1 to God. SO Greg. Nazianz. Orat. 31. ſpeaking of Paul, faith, 
Gratiz Deia 7d w@v ari8nxe m- ©68, he aſcribes al to God. Thus alfo Cyril Ale- 
pierate non re- zag, and others, as Cort Gent. P. 2. B. 3. Ch. g. Set. 3. $. 12. 


cedet , etiamf1 . . 
++ 14, ape This partial cancurſe ſuppoſeth God and the Creature to att to- 


do Gratiz Dei ZetÞer 11 the ſame kind of cauſalitie, which is repugnant both to' 


aliquid ſubtra- ThE nature of God, as alſo to the condition of the Creature. (1) 
hir poteſtati This partzal Concurſe 1s repugnant to the independent, ſimple, gerfett 
Naturz : clun nature of God, as alſo to his prime, ſoverain, efficacions cauſalitie. 
92x What more incongruous and unbecoming the ſupreme infinite 
trahicur, & Na- Be10g, than to be yoked with his Creature as a partial , ſocial, 
turz tribuirur Coordinate cauſe ? (2) This alſo is inconſiſtent with the Subor- 
quod Grati? aination, Dependence , and Inferioritie of the fecond cauſe. For 


eſt, thi poreſt a] ſocial, partial cauſes are as ſuch coordinate and equal : the effect 
periculum 1n- 


Ge. Caf dependes on each, but they depend not each on the other. To 


ſandri Conſy!- MAKE the ſecond cauſe ſocial and coordinate with the firlt , what 
tate Art. 18; | 18 
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isit but to make it a firſt cauſe? (3) This alſo is inconſiſtent 
with-the prioritie and antecedence of Gods concurſe : for a par- 
tial cauſalitie 1s only ſimultaneous, which has been already refu- 
ted. (4) The ſoher Scholaſtic Divines have ever owned and ap- 
proved a Totalitie of, Divine concurſe. So Aquinas, contra Gent. 
/. 3.cap. 70. <It's manifeſt, faith he, that the ſame effect is a- 
<{cribed to the natural and ſecond cauſe and to the Divine Effi- 
'cacez not as if it were partly from God, and partly from the 
© natural Agent; but the whole effect is from both in a different 
©mode : as the ſame effect is attributed totally to the Inſtrument, 
*and yet totally to the principal cauſe. The like Alvarez, Di- 
ut. BF. 
Y The T; otalitie of Divine concurſe, as to the new Creature and 
Gratioſe Effects, is lively illuſtrated and demonſtrated in Sacred 
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Philoſophie. Thus Eſa. 43. 7. Even every one that 15 called by my xg, 43. 5. 


name : for I have created him for my Glorie, I have formed him, yea, 
I have made him. Here Chriſt aſſumes to himſelf, as the ſole, 
total, principal Agent, the Creation, Formation, and Conſummation 
of the New Creature. As in the old Creation, God made firſt the 
rude Chaos out of nothing : then out of the rude Chaos he form- 
ed the ſeveral ſpecies of the Univerſe, and particularly the Bodie 
of Man out of the duſt of the Earth, which was Formation : 
thence in the laſt place, he breathed into Man a Rational Sout; 


- which gave Conſummation to him : So proportionably hereto Chriſt 
- here aſſumes to himſelf a threefold concurſe, and each total, in 


the framing of the New Creature. He faith, (1) I have created 
him. YN\RTQ, 1 have educed or called him out off nothing, as l 
did the firſt rude Chaos. The new Creature is not educed out of 
the potence of cotrupt Nature, but out of nothing by Divine Om- 
nipotence. But if this be not enough to exprefſe the Toralitie of 
his efficacious Efficience, he addes, (2) Ihave formed him WY. 
This alſo is a terme whereby the formation of Creatures out of 
the firſt Chaos is expreſſed : The ſenſe is; I have not only given 
him ſome fir lines, a rude maſſe, or ſhape of a new Creature ; but 
I have faſhioned and formed him, as I at firſt formed Adamout of a 


piece of Red Earth or Clay : For ſo the word ſignifies, to forme or. 


ſhape a thing, as the Potter doth his Clay, to this or that forme. 
And if al this wil not ſuffice to demonſtrate, that Chriſt is the 
total Creator and Formator of the New Creature, he addes yet 


farther, (3) Yea, 1 have made him, YIVUy. 5. e, I have perfect- 
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ed and completed the whole worke : I have made him ſuch as 1 
would have him, conforme to mine eternal Idea concerning him; 
be has no part wanting or miſplaced ; not a finger or little toe 
defeCtive : he is a complete, perfect new Creature, and that by 
virtue of my Creation, Formation, and Conſummation. Thus the 
whole of the new Creature, as wel as of the old, is to be aſcribed 
to Chriſt totally and ſolely as the Creator, Fiftor, and Effeftor there- 
of. ' And here we are alſo to note, that it was uſual with the 
Hebrews, to expreſle the workes of the interne new Creation, 
under the ſymbol of the externe old Creation. The Totalitie of 
the Divine concurſe is alſo wel expreſſed, Eſa. 63. 5. and P/al. 
94. 17. | 

5. The concurſe of God as the firſt cauſe is particular and pro. 
per, not only general. This Adjunct or mode of operation may 
ſeem novel, but really it is not ſo. Before we come: to the de- 
monſtration of it, we muſt premit ſome Diſtinctions and Limi- 
tations. (1) We malt diſtinguiſh between a general providence, 
and general concurſe : we denie not but that Gods Providence, 
as it extendes to althings univerſally, may be termed general, 
which yet doth no way induce or ſuppoſe a general concurſe, z. e. 


' ſuchas is alike commun to al effects and determinable thereby; 


as the concurſe of the Sun is determinable by the effc&ts it workes 
on. Such a general concurſe is unworthy of the firlt cauſe, who 
determines al efleCts, but is determinable by none. Bradwaraine 
de Canuſa Dei, I. 3. c.7. p. 668. undertakes to give us the origine of 
this general influxe or concurſe, which he makes to be from the 
Pagan Philoſophers, *{pecially:the Aſtrologers, who aſſerted an 
emanation or irradiation of general influxes from celeſtial Bodies, 
which they ſuppoſed to be Gods, onal ſubjefts or maters. (2) We 
mult diſtinguiſh between a particular. cauſe , and a. particular.con- 
carſe. We do not affirme that. God 1s a particular cauſe, but an 
univerſal cauſe concurring in a particular manner to al ſecond cauſes 
and their effefts. And. here Heereboord, Selett. Difputar. Vol. 1. 
Diſput."10, and 11, whiles he juſtly oppoſeth his Maſter Burgerſ- 
dicius, for denying Gods concurſe to be particular, he himſelf fals 
into this ceaſie miſtake of making God a particular cauſe. For the 
obviating of which, as aiſo far the taking away the foundation of 
al the objeCtions urged againſt our Hypotheſis, we ſay, that God 
is an Univerſal Cauſe, and yet his concutſe, as to the mode of its 
Op<ration is particular. God is faid to be an Univerſal Cauſe, 10 
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regard of the extent of his cauſalitie, as it extendes to al objects, 
efteCts, and ſecond cauſes univerſally : and yet his concurſe is par- 
ticular, as it is not, like that of the Sun, determinable by its ob- 
ject, but doth in a particular manner, according to the exigence 
and condition of the ſubject, determine the ſame. Theſe things 


. being premiſſed we procede to demonltrate, that the concurſe of 


God is not general but particular, as to its manner of working 
with al ſecond cauſes. (1) From the natwre of a General con 


_ exrſe;, which is of it ſelf indifferent, but modified and determi- 
ned by the mater it workes on : So the influxe of the Sun is only 


general and indifferent; becauſe modified by the mater it workes 
on, as-it is evident by the colors in a Rain-bow, as alſo by the 
oppoſite effects it has on the waxe and clay. To. ſuppoſe Gods 
concurſe to be thus General and Indifferent is every way unwor- 


thy of the firſt eauſe, which determines al ſecond cauſes, but is 


determined by none. To aſſert, that the concurſe of God is in 
the power of the ſecond cauſe or mater it workes on, what 1s this 
but to ſuppoſe the ſecond cauſe to be firſt and the firſt ſecond ? 
(2) From the manifold imperfettions that are hereby impoſed on 
God. For if the concurſe of God be. only General and Indifle- 
rent, it then. hangs in ſuſpenſe, and has not efficace enough to 
reach. its effe&t, unleſſe it be ſo or ſo diſpoſed. Whence alſo it 
follows, that it is in the power of the ſecond cauſe to reſiſt or fru- 
ſtrate the concurſe of God, ſo that it ſhal not reach its effect. 
Hence laſtly it follows, that the concurſe of God is not efficacious 
and omnipotent, which we ſhalt anon prove. (3) That the con- 
curſe of God as to its manner of working 1s not gexeral but par 
ticalar is alſerted and demonſtrated by ſome of the moſt acute of 


_ the Scholaſtic Theolognes. So Bradwardine |. 1.c, 4. and /. 3:c. 


7. Foan, Major in Sentent. 2. Diſt. 28. q. 1. p. 122. Alvarez de 
Auxil. Diſput. 23. with ſeveral others. 
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But here it is obj<&ted, 1. by, Burgerſadicins and others : (1) 1f Objr&tions _— 


Gad concur by a particular concurſe to the ſpecification of the attion, gin} Gals par-- 


then he may be ſaid towalkg, arſcourſe, eat, &c. To this Objection ticular concurſes 


we reſpond, [1] by denying, that. God concurs to the /pecifica- 
tion of the action, albeit he coneurs by a particular concurſe :;for 
an ation is ſpecified from its particular cauſe, not from the firſt 
univerſal cauſe. So that here is that which they cal afallacie of 
many interrogations, whereof one is true the other falſe. .Or, we 
may cal it a begging of the Queſtion, in that they ſuppoſe, Thar. f 
Gy 
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God concur by a particular concurſe, he concurs alſo to the ſpecification 
of the aftion, which is an inconſequent conſequence. [ 2] Thoſe 
Animal acts of walking, eating, &-c. aſcribed to the ſecond cauſe, 
cannot be aſcribed to God the firſt caule, albeit they more prin. 
cipally belong to him ; becauſe they procede not from pure 


cience, but from information, (to uſe the Ariſtotelean phraſe) or a 


bodie ſo organiſed. Thoſe actions ſignifie a relation to the parti- 
cular ſubject whence they flow, and therefore cannot be properly 
attributed to God, as-Bradward. l. 1. c. 4. p. 178. and Suarez, Me- 
raphyſ. Difput. 21.8. 3. acutely replie , ſhewing that ambulation, 
eating, &C, do not denote pure efficience, but a ſubject informed 
by ſuch motions, which are therefore proper to the ſaid ſubje@, 
(2) But the main objeftion of Burgerſdicins and others againſt 
Gods particular concurſe js taken from ſinful aftions, unto which, 
ſay they, God cannot be ſaid to concur by a particular conchrſe, un- 
lefſe we makg him the author of ſin. This objection makes a great 
noiſe, but has little of weight in it. For (1) The deordination 
of any ſinful a& can only be aſcribed to the ſecond cauſe, who 
is the Author of it, not uato the firſt catſe, who only produceth 


_ the phyſical entitative At. [27] That which is moſt ſinful in 


regard of the ſecond cauſe, is fo ordered by God, as that it ſhal 
conduce to the greateſt good, as before, and hercafter in the pro- 
vidence of God. 

6. Gods concurſe is molt Potent and Efficacions. This Adjun@t 
and Mode of operation is moſt expreſle in Sacred Philoſophie, 
ſpecially as to gratioſe Influences, which are moſt potent. Sin is 
a mighty ſtrong poiſon, ay but medicinal Grace isa much ſtrorger 
Antidote. The powers of darkeneſſe and Hel are very ſtrong; 
but Chriſt the Captain of our Salvation, hath Samſor-like carried 
away the Gates of Hel upon his ſhoulders and led captiyitie cap- 
tive : His Grace is moſt potent, irreſiſtible, and victorious. Thus 
Fanſenins, Auguſtin. Tom. 3.1. 2.c. 24.p. 43. having in what pre- 
cedes ſufficiently refuted the Conditional Grace of the Molimſter, 
he addes : © This therefore is the true reaſon, why no medicinal 
© Grace of Chriſt ever wants its effe&t, but al workes both to wil 


<and todo; becauſe with Axguſtiz Grace and the good worke 


© are ſo reciprocated, that as from Grace conferred' the effect of 
© the worke may be inferred, ſo on the other hand, from the de- 


< fect of the worke, it may be inferred, that Grace was not given. 


* By which manner of reaſoning it appears, that Grace as -- 
_ ©. 
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« cauſe, and the operation of the Wil as the effect are, as the Phi- 
£ loſopiers ſpeak , convertible , and mutually inſeparable each 
«from other. For ſo Auguſtin ſpcakes of the Conflict agai 

6 Tentations: Agu ſe ageris, & bene agts, fi aubono agers : To effi 
© cacious 1s Medicinal Grace, Yea Fanſenins avoucheth, that there 
$jis no manner of ſpeech among the Scholaſtic Theologues ſo efh- 
© cacious to expreſle, that the determination, or predetermination 
* of the Wil is from the Grace of God , but Auguſtin allumes the 
©{ame, to demonſtrate, that the Grace of Chritt is not ſuch, that 
©the effect ſhould be ſuſpended or dependent on any condition 
©to be performed by the human Wil, but that the effect is moſt 
© potently produced by it, not if the Wil willeth, but by work- 


© ing and determining the Wil to wil. - So Habak. 3. 4. And his Hagak 3: 4. 


brightneſſe was as the light : he had hornes coming out -of his hand : 
end there was the hiding of bu power. And bu brightneſſe was as the 


light. The brightneſle of Chriſt was exceding glorioſe, even like 


the brightneſle of the Sun, in its meridian glorie., Thence it fol- 
lows: he had hornes coming out of his hands. [Mp properly ſignifies, 
to ſend forts beams .as hornes, to irradiate and ſhine forth. Beams 
and hornes have ſome analogie and reſſemblance, and therefore 
the ſame word among the Hebrews ſignifies both. Hence the 
vulgar Verſion renders J"Þ Exod. 34. 29, hornes, whereas It lig- 
nifies there beams, as here, Whence it follows : out of b#z hands. 
Hands here denote Chriſt's power, as Ac. 11. 21. yeg hand fig- 
nifies power, the, hand being the inſtrument of the bodie, where- 
by it puts forth'its power. Thence he addes: There was the hi- 
ding of his power : 4. e. his {ecret power lay wrapt up in his effica- 
cious rays, or concurſe, which is exceding influential and potent, 
like hornes. We find ſomething analogous hereto in Plato , Re- 
pub.6. pag. Fog. where treating of God as the firſt Cauſe of al 
g00d, he compares him to the Sun , and* his concurlſe to the rays 
thereof, in this manner : T hoy wilt ſay, I preſume, that the Sun doth 
not only cauſe that things are ſeen , but alſs that they are generated, do 
grow, arc nouriſhed : a'though it be not the generation of thoſe things. 
Thus therefore determine, that the chiefeſt good, [namely God? doth 
give to thoſe things that are kzown not only that they are known, daxe 
y Td eval Te x F uoiar ia” Cntivs auiTols megrivaes, bit alſo force and 
efficace for their exiſtence, &c. Wherein he compares the cſhica- - 
cious Concurſe of God tothe ſpermatic potent influxe of the Sun, 
wich gives life, ſenſe, motion, nutrition, augmentation and vi- 
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P. I. Be. 2, Co 8 
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gor to al manner of Inſefts. Whence thoſe blind Gentiles made 


the Sr, under the fiftitious names of Apollo and his Son Eſculapins, 
the ſupreme God of Medicine ; becauſe the Virtues of Plants de- 
pend on the Sun, its heat and influence : whence they conſecrated 
the Laurelto Apollo , which ſignified with them the heat and in- 
fluence of the Sun : the Zaurel being a Plant, as they ſay, hot 
and alwates green. Such a ſoverain efficace did the Grecian Phi: 
loſophers aſcribe unto the Sun, in regard of its influence, not only 
on Plants, but alſo on animal Bodies; and=therefore it is deſer- 


 vedly made by Plato a ſymbolic image of Gods efficacious Con- 


Mal. 4. 2. 


Plal. I 9, 6. 


fob 8. 15. 


curſe on al create: Beings and Operations. Thus in ſacred Phi- 
loſophie we find Chriſt, as the firſt cauſe of al Grace, compared 
to the $x7,, and his gracious influxe to the beams of the Sun. $0 
Mal. 4.. 2. But unto you that fear my Name ſhal the Sun of righte- 
ouſneſſe ariſe with bealing tn his wings, and ye ſhal go forth and grow 
7p as calves of the ſtal. Chriſt here, as the firſt original Spring of 
al Grace, and compared to the Sun : whence he is ſaid, to ariſe with 
healing in his wings : 1.e. his Beams : for the Beams'of the Sun are 
its wings, whereby it conveighs an healing prolific influence to al- 
things. that have life. The Sun indeed vouchſafeth warme effica- 
cious influences to al natural bodies , both vegetable and animal: 
it has an univerſal prolific influence on al ſublunarie bodies. 
Thence it's ſaid Pſal. 19. 6. And there ts nothing hid from the heat 
thereof : 4. e. its warme benigne influxe reacheth, as ſome conceive, 
unto al natural effects, even to the very Minerals and Metals. 
But certain it is, that Vegetables and Plants are greatly influenced 
by the Sun. Hence that Fob 8. 16. He 1s green before the Sun. 
Whence is the beautie of Roſes, the delicious ſuavities of Fruits, 


| the medicinal virtues of Herbes, the nouriſhment of Corne, the 
fatneſſe of Olives, the cordial and heart-reviving influences of 


Grapes, but from the Sun? So for the animal life, are not al [n- 
ſects produced by the Sun ? Yea doth not the health, ſtrength, vi- 
vacitie, and comforts of mans bodie receive much influence from 
the efficacious beams of the Sun, as Fob 3o. 28. Eccleſ. 11.7? Is 
not then the Sun, both in Sacred and Platonic Philoſophie, made 
an apt Symbol to repreſent the efficacious Concurſe of God as the 
firſt cauſe of althings, but more ſpecially of ſupernatural effects? 
O! what Soul-reviving influences are there in the warme beams 
-of Divine concurſe? What univerſal, inexhauſtible, infinite trea- 


fares of Divine light and heat are there in the Sun of Rightcout 
neſle 
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neſſe ? Are not his beams the /:zht of life, as Fob.8.12. Pſal 84.11 ? 
Such is the efficace of Divine concuiſe. There is moteover a 


great emphaſe and elegance in that phraſe, 2al. 4. 2. Ard ye ſhal 


go forth and grow up as calves of the ftal : 1.e.as weak, feeble Calves, 
which in the winter, by reaſon of the cold, are kept in the ſtal, art 


ſpring, when they go forth and ſport themſelves under the warme ' 


healing beams of the Sun, how greatly do they grow and thrive : 
{o the ſick , infirme friends of Chriſt , when they lie under the 
warme , refreſhing , corroborating influences of his medicinal 
Grace. Yea, this efficacious ſoverain Grace doth not only cure 
infirme conſumtive Souls, but alſo give life to dead Souls. Thus 
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Eſa. 9. 2. The people that walked in darkeneſſe have ſeen a great light, Ela. 9. 2s 


they that dwel in the land of the ſhadow of death, upon them hath the 
kight ſhined. (1) This Prophecie refers to our Lords firſt Preach- 
ing among thoſe that inhabited the land of Zbu'on and Nephthals, 
mentioned v.1. and fo applied Mar. 4..14,15,16.who were indeed, 
at the coming of our Lord , under very black Egyptian darke- 
neſſe : whence they are ſaid, to wake in darkeneſſe. (2) They 
are ſaid, to dwel #1 the land of the ſhadow of death. [1] YI they 
that dwel denotes a fixed immobile ſtate, not only of ſuch as tra- 
vel or palle thorow a countrie , but of inhabitants. Then {2J 
we have the place of their habitgtion , the land of the ſhadow of 
death. WAY of the ſhadow of death, whereby we may underſtand 
either a deadly ſhade, ſuch as by the dampe thereof ſtrikes dead ; 
which is very frequent in ſome darke cavernes of the Earth : or 
elſe, by the ſhadow of death, we may underſtand the Grave, which 
is the darke ſhadowy habitation of the dead; as Fob 10. 21. the 
Grave is ſtiled the land of darkeneſſe, and the ſhadow of death. And 
look as dead men are loged in the darke, ſhadowy Grave; fo 
were theſe dead Souls in the land of Zabxlon and Nephthali loged 
in the Grave of ſin, under the darke , deadly ſhade thereof 3 
which implies a total privation of ſpiritual light and life. Now 
(3) on theſe dead Souls dwelling- in the Grave of fin the lzghe 
ſhined, 3. e. Chriſt the Sun of Righteouſneſſe aroſe with healing under 
his wings, or warme beams of efficacious Grace. Yea, how oft 
doth this omnipotent heart quickening Grace picke out the worſt 


of ſinners as fit mater to exert its ſoverain efficace on ? Thus Eſa. Efa. 19. 18. 


19. 18. In that day (i. e. when the Sun of Righteouſneſle ſhal 
ariſe on Egypt with healing under his wings] ſhal five cities in the 
land of Eg ypt ſpeake the language of Canaan, [5.e. be converted to 

Hh h God] 
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God? and ſwear to the Lord of Hoſtes : |. e. bind themſelves in- 
vio:ably to Chrilt, by aa Oat. of Ailegeance and SupremaCcie] oxe 
ſhal be called the Citre of Dejiruttion. DOWNIE Vy which we render 
the Citie of Deſtrutthion is rendred by Grote ,* Gataker and other 
Critics, the Cie of the Sun , called by the Grecians who poſſeſſed 


" it, Helwpoizs,, which the Hebrews expreſſed by Bethſemes , the 


houſe of the Sun, s, e. conſecrated to the Sun , their principal God, 
whici was with al manner of idolatric Rites worſhipped in this 
Citie. For Herodotzs atſures us, that this Citie Helopolis was 
one of the fixe, unto which the Egyptians uſed at ſome ſolemne 
times to repair out of al parts, to celebrate the Worſhip of the 
Sun ; becauſe here was their renowned Temple of the Sun ; as. 
alſo Mnevis one of their ſacred Buls, which they worſhipped as 
God, of which ſee Court Gent.P.1.B.2.C.8.9.9, Now this Heltopols 
fo much addicted to and immerſed in Idolatrie is made one of 
the principal objects, on which the Sun of Righteouſneſſe ſhould 
ariſe with healing under his wings or beams of efficacious medi- 
cinal Grace, Sov.22. And the Lord ſhal ſmite Egypt; he ſhal ſmite 
and heal it, and they ſhal returne even unto the Lord,&c. What ! ſhal 
Egypt, yea the molt idolatrous Citie of Egypt, Heliopolis, be healed 
by the ſoverain Grace of the Sun of Righteouſneſſe ? O ! what a 
potent demonſtration is this of the omnipotent efficace of medr 
Cinal Grace? May not this Argument be further promoved by a 
reflexion on theſe Britannic Iles and their prodigioſe Idolatrie, 
when the Sun of Righteouſneſle at firſt aroſe on them with heal- 
ing under his wings of Evangelic medicinal Grace ? 

But for the more ful explication and demonſtration of the effi- 
cacitic of Divine Concurſe , we are to conſider , that there is a 
twofold Concurſe of God, one moral; the other efficacious ; which 


:tome terme phyſre Concurſe , becauſe it workes according to the 
manner of phyſic Efficrents. For a phyſic (anſe is that which really 


and properly influenceth the Effect : but a moral Cauſe, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from phyſic , is that which contributes not any real and 
proper infjJuxe for the production of the effect, yet he doth fo 
tar morally concur, as that the effect is imputed to him, asit's 
wel determined by Szarez, Metaph. Diſput. 17. Set. 2. pag. 402- 
A moral cauſe doth not reach the effect immediately , neither 
doth it properly move and determine the Agent, but only obje- 
ctively and remotely, by Commands , Arguments , Incentives, 
Motives, and {uch like moral influences : which is only a _ 

| phoric 
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phoric, indirect, remote, improper, and inefficacious kind of effi- 
cience, But now a phyſic Caxfe, is that which alone deſerves, and 
therefore in the Scholes has appropriated to it ſelf the name of 
an efficient Cauſe ;, becauſe it doth by a proper, real, direct, and 
efficacious intluxe or caufalitie reach its effect. God tas both a 
moral and phyſic or efficacious concurſe in and for the production 
of moral good, He commandes , propones arguments , invites, 
perſuades what 1s good ; as alſo eſhcaciouſly workes the ſame in 
thoſe he intendes to do good to. But as for ſinful acts God doth 
not by any moral concurſe concur thereto, and therefore they 
may not be imputed to him as the Author of them. 

This being premiſſed, we procede to demonſtrate the efficaci- 
tie of Gods Toncurle, (1) From its ſoverain nature and omnipotent 
manner of working, \Pecially in ſupernatural, gratioſe effeets. The 
efficacitic of actual Grace in the Infuſion, Conſervation, Promotion, 
and Aitaation of Habitual is lively ilJuſtrated by the Grecanic Fa- 
thers of the Primitive Churches ; who ſtile this efficacious medi- 
cinal Grace, Þ xajow x, alyney dywhey, the ſuperne or ſupernatural 
vocation and motion : they terme it ſometimes, # yew igyaGoulu 
x owney3v, the operant and cooperant Grace : allo 9y ©47 wigynes, 
Borderay, Eixuckar, the Energie , Aide, and Aſſiſtence of God : Þwin- 
july dpulev 5% ©48, the neffabie Virtue of God; yoonynlixly Sunapur, 
the aſſiſtent Power. It's termed alſo by them, 4 aroley x, # vein 
porn, the ſuperne and Divine impulſe , or inclination ;, allo j ayales 
yep, the Divine hand, yaew eouluageas, the Grace of protetiion 
etgyring marred amey, the univerſa! Spring of Energie ; eToTWNNs 
eTdpxas wonlixn, of it ſe(f perfe't and ſufficiently operative : Chry- 
ſoſtome termes it Sweray vale quory vixwoar F puory, 4 gift above 
nature overcoming nature : allo gpayoy Bonlmas » inſuperable Aﬀſe- 
fence. But none among the Greek Vheologues ſeems more live- 
ly to deſcribe it, than Cyril Alexandr. lib, 1. de Adorat. Toms. 1. 
where he aſſertes; That men are turned from ſin, wii wivers nby urs, 
net only by .words injeched into the Soul ; |[ 3. e. according to the Pe- 
lagian perſuaſion , by moral ſuaſion only] but that God puts forth 
ingyds Hnvelay, an energetic efficacious Aide, whereby the infiome Wil 
is led as by the band. - ( lemens Alexandr. I. 1. Ped. c.3. als it m8 
iupronue Ow, the Inſpiration of God : allo F# Yerwy abyoy 78 It- 
Parxanniy iyvdr of, mrevudlinay , the ſubtile and ſpiritale irſtruttive 
force of (Divine words. And Athanaf. contr. Gent. 7 agg. O88 Suva» 
1p, the power communicated from God. Again he faith, n xaes 9% 
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©47 rerixurer, the Grace of God hath overcome. Whence the Greek 
Theologucs termed it , &payer 6ixueiar, the invincible Aſſiſtence, 
And Coryſoſtome ſaith expretiely, Lnat wdviea Sm 3 ydeil@ Y 
Ths ageThs, al good comes from the Grace ani efficacious Virtue of God, 
2 ) From its effettive Principe, the Divine Wil. We have be. 
ore , $. 3. demonſtrated, that the Divine Concurſe ſuppoſeth 
not any tranſient influxe from God:, but only the aCt of the Di- 
vine W1l-: which being omnipotent , it thence neceſſarily fol. 


lows, that his concurſe is alſo omnipotent and moſt efficacious. 


Whence it is worthy our notice, that the Concurſe of God is in 
Scripture expreſſed by his- fiat or word, as Ger. x.3, &c. And 
what 1s this Word of God but the omnipotent Aft of his Wil? 
Hence in ſacred Philoſophie, the. Hebrew 27, and Greek jjus, 
fignifie both Word and Thing, denoting to us, that there is an 
intimate reCiprocation between Divine Words and Things : 
whatever God ſpeakes and fayes. ſhal be done., is done: and 
whatever 1s done,.is but the effect of his Word or Wal :. every 
Word and Wil of God, which regardes the event and ifſues of 
things, 1s omnipotent and operative. (3) From the Determination 
of the ſecond cauſe by the firſt, Gods Concurſe is not only moral, 
by propounding objects and perſuading thereto ; but really ops 
rative and produttive of things. Now in al cooperation the caules 
cooperating are either coordinate or ſubordinate : the firſt and ſe- 
cond cauſe cannot be coordinate, but the later muſt be ſubordinate 
to the former : and if ſubordinate to, then it muſt be determined 
by the firſt.Cauſe. It's certain, that either the ſecond cauſe de- 
termines the firſt; or the firſt the ſecond.: and is it not. more like- 
Iy, that the ficſt cauſe ſhould determine the ſecond, than that the 
ſecond ſhould determine the firſt to aft ? Can we imagine, that the 
concurſe of the firſt cauſe is in the power of the ſecond ? Is it not 
more agrcable to the Nature of God, and the condition of a 
Creature, to determine, that the cauſalitie of the ſecond cauſe 


is ſubordinate unto, and ther: fore determinable by the concurſe : 


of. the firſt cauſe ? This argument 1s-more fully managed by the 
Dominicans and Janſeniſtes. See Bradwardine de. Cauſa Det, 1.3. 
E. 7.p. 669. Alvarez, de Auxil.l. 3: Diſp. 18---21. &l. 4. Diſpmt. 
32. Fanſenius, Auguſt. Tom. 3.1. 2.c. 22. 

7. Laſtly, Gods concurſe, albeit it.be moſt potent and effic- 
Cious, yt is it alſo moſt Connarural and Congemal : there. is not 
more of force, than Divine ſuavitie mixed therewith, So Pſal. 
240. 3. Thy people fhal be willing in the day of thy power, Willing. 

man 
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MaIv willingneſſes, IT) nadib ſignifies (1) Free, ready, chear- 

ful, jpontaneows. (2) Metonymically, a free gift or oblation. (3) 

Princes, who ought to be free-ſpirited, generoſe, liberal, as Luke 22. 

25 (4) The word 1s here uſed in the abſtract, which carries a 

grcat :mphaſe : for dbſtrattes ſpeak eſſences; (5) It is here alfo 

1n the Gcnitive caſe plural; [of cy wilingnefſes] which the He- 

brews ufz as expreſlive of a ſuperlatwwe degree. So that the mean- 

ing is: thy pcople ſhal be in the moſt ſuperlative degree f-ce, 

ready, willing, as Noble and Free-borne Princes, to offer up them- 

ſelves a Free-wil-oftering, gift, or oblation unto thee. Hence ct- 

ficacious Grace was termed by the Greek Fathers, gialegr 73 trop, 

the interne philtrum or charme : by Baſil, yaleus ewnacsSex16r, the 

Grace which 1s ſweetly received : by Chryſoſtome, Hom. 31. in Mat. 

© uy euncuela xafors, an opportune vocation, Of which ſee more Court ; 
Gent, P.2.B. 3. c. 9.5.3. $-12. So ſweetly doth Medicinal Grace Nihil Auguſtts 
worke. And yet it workes nevertheleſs omnipotently : for ſo it fol- no certius eſt, 
loweth : in the day of thy power. T1774 ſignifies (1) force, and ftrength quam in Scri- 
of bode, or mind : and thence, (2) Afetenymical.y, richefſe or mi- —_ —_ 
litarie Forces ; becauſe-in them men place their Itrength, Fob 21. oo page | 
7. Pſal. 49. 6. We may underſtand it in both ſenſes: (1) of Chriſts folam opera- 
powerful, efficacious, heart-conquering Grace z which 1s the cauſe : mur quicquid. - 
Or. (2) for his powerful Forces and Armies; which are the effef# of bon opera- 
this Omnipotent day of Chriſt. Thus we ſee what an admirable dnlc-dinis fie 
combmation here is of Divine Omnipotence, with haman Libertie : is, deleta- - 
how powerfully this medicinal Grace aCtes, and yet how ſweetly : it tionis, nempe 
aftes fo.Ommepotently, as if there were no roam left for: human Lz- ſpiritualis & 
bertie;, and yct ſo comnaturally, and fo ſweet, as it there were not c—_ elle . 
the leaſt dram of Onmnipotence, and Forceinit. Oh! what an om- Ts ; 
r:1motent Suavitie , Or ſweet Onn'potence 1s there in this Medicinal HjleRionem, 
Grace? Who wouid not come under ſuch a {iken, foft, ſweet vio- Ardorem, In- 
lence as this is? Need we then fear, that any prejudice can befal flammationem - 
buman Libertie, ſo long as this Wiſe, 'Soverain, Soul-phyſician workes pp —_ . 
upon the Wil? Doth he not aderſ#and perfectly what are tne gy qui im- 
proper a#ſe, or handles of the Soul, and ſo ſuit his Meaiciual Grace mediattes illa 
thereto? Hath he not a key exactly fitted to every /ock, yea, to ccleſti ſnavi- 
every ward in the lock of the wil? Is not his Medicinal Grace fall tate germinants. - 
of the deepeſt and highest reaſon, ſo that the 1dind fees all the reaſon J_ 
in the world, why it ſhould embrace the offers made to it by Criſt ? |, 4 hb 


And doth not the W:', upon this Divine, he.zrr-logic infuſed by fultds de ſuavi-- 


' Cbrift, move as freely, as. chearfully, as. connaturally, as if there tare hac ſpirt-- | 


Were . 
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ruali Gratiz were no power mixed with medicinal Grace ? Doth not Chriſt take 


| ——<__ the Wil by the hand and teach it to go, as he did Ephraim, Hof. 11, 


Cooleſtis illa 3 ? and doth he not allo draw it with cords of a man, and bands of 
ſuavitas mollit {9ve, 1. C. with rationa! arguments, and moral perſuaſions, as Hoſ.11, 


viam ut volun- 4? Thus Eſa. 10. 21. The renmant ſhal returne , even the rem- 
tas EX carnallu az of Facob to ther mighty God, Here is a ſpontaneous chearful 


rerum viſco e- 4: . "Wy" es 
cooyrrt returne of back-fliding Iſrael; and ycr it is to their mighty God, 


& ſeiplam in 123 78 the name given the Mcſlias, Eſa. g. 6. Chrilt drawes 
juſtitiam dili- them by a mighty power, and yet they returne as freely, as if there 
gendam figere. were no power and efficace put forth. So Eſa. 11.6, 10, 11. The 


Cum enim non [j : no 
poſſit motus like Eſa. 44. Having ſpoken v. 3. of the effuſion of the ſpirit of 


©: 2b immo. OTACc, DE addes what followed thereon, v. 5.——and another ſhal 
bili fieri, ſuavi- ſubſcribe with his band unto the Lord, &c. A Metaphor taken from 


tas illa immo- ſuch Volunteers as do freely and ſpontaneouſly with their own 
bitem quodam- hand liſt and enrol themſelves under a General. So ineffable and 
modo reddit a1mirable is the ſuavitic of efficacious Grace. Yea may we not 


lien. og conclude hence, that look by how much the more powerfully and 


liberum ſpiri- zrvincibly this Medicinal Grace actes on the Wil, by ſo much the 
ralis volunta- more conrnaturally, and ſweetly it aftes ? For hereby it determineth, 
e1s, ac diledtio- confirmeth, and preſerverh the Wil in its highef# Libertie, both of 


nemerumpere. 6 
RE cow State, and Act. For what more zatural tothe Wil, than to adhere 


ſequenter, ut fi ©9 its chiefeſt Good ? Or whendoth it aft more freely, than when it 


Ila defit, vo- 15 Moſt peremtorily, moFt inviolably, and moſt smmurably determined 
Juntas veluti e- fo /ove, and enjoy its beſt friend, and choiſeſt Good ? Thus the Omn- 
mortua fir. potence, and Efficace of Medicinal Grace, is fo far from deſtrcojjing 
7 - coronal the Libertie of the Wil, as that it doth molt effcctually preſerve, con- 
L. 4. 79. firme, and promote the ſame. 


CH AP. VIII. 
Of Creation, and Providence in the General. 


Creation proper to God : the produition of ſomething out of nothing ? 
Atdtive Creation the ſame with the Divine Wil : Paſſrve Creation 
what. Gods Providence demonſtrated : The Explication of it : The 
Wiſdome and Eternal Law of Providence. Providence an At of 
the Divine Wil, The Spirits Eſficience in Providence, Providentia 
means. Fire the create mundane Spirit, The Objett of Divme 

Providence. 


nd : 
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Providence. Its Adjuntts : (1) Efficacitie. (2) Immobilitie, 
(3) Connaturalitie. (4) Perfeition. (5) Myſterious. Miracles. 
Provideatial Conſeruation, immediate and mediate; Ordinary and 


Extraordinary. 


6. [4s examined Divine concurſe in its object, effective gy creation 
principe, and Adjuncts or various modes of operation, demonſtrated 
we now deſcend to the contemplation of it in regard of its Ef- and explicated.. 
ets, The Efficience of the firſt Cauſe in relation to its effects is 
uſually diſtributed into Creation and Providence. Creation 1s the 
Effcience of the firſt Cauſe, whereby he made althings at firſt, and 
ſtil continues to make ſome things out of nothing. What lively No- 
tices we have of Gods Creating althings out of nothing, both in 
Sacred and Platonic Philoſophie, hath been ſufficiently explicated 
and demonſtrated in Plato's Phyſics, Court Gent. P, 2. 8B. 3. Chap.g. 
S. 1, & Our preſent taske wil be to give ſome general Ideas of 
the Creation as 1t appertains to Gods prime Efhicience. . 1. It's 
molt evident, that no finite Being can be eternal or from eternitie, 
Al the Philoſophers before Ar:i/torle generally aſſerted the produ- 
ction of althings by God : but he, from a confined miſtaken no-- » Fa 
tion of Gods infinite Efficience, fondly conceited the firſt mater | 
to be eternal; becauſe he could not imagine, how ſomething 
could be educed out of nothing. But true Philoſophie, as wel as. 
Divine Revelation teacheth ns, that althings were made by God, 
and nothing beſides himſelf is eternal. That the world was not 
from eternitie we have ſufficiently demonſtrated, in what pre- 
cedes touching the exiſtence of God, C. 2.8. 2. This Argument is. 
wel managed by Derodone, P Atheiſme Convaincu, C. 1. And Sua- 
rez, Metaphyſ. Tom. 1.p. 536. ſtrongly demonſtrates, That is in- 
trinſecally repugnant to Creation that it be eternal. Yet the Jeſuites. 
generally grant, That it is poſſible for the world to be from etermitie. 
Which Hypotheſis comes not ſhort of a virtual contradiction : 
for what ience can be rationally imagined between being eter- 
nal, and being from eternitie ? Is not that which 1s without begin- 
ning eternal? And can we imagine that to have a beginning,, 
which is from eternitie ? Can any effe& and product of the Di- 
vine Wil be con:menſurate to it in point of Duration ? 
2. To Create 1s the ſole Prerogative of God. For (1) the order 
of actions mult be according to the order of Agents : the moſt 


Noble and Supreme Action cannot agree to any but the moſt wo 
le. 


42.32 
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ble and Supreme Agent : And is not Creation the moſt Noble 
and Supreme of al Actions? Can it then agree to any but the 
moſt Noble and Supreme Agent, God ? Creation is the molt per: 
fect of al aftions, by which a participate Being may be commu. 
nicated ; becauſe et primarily ſpeakes the production of the whole 
.entitie in its. ful latitude : .whence it is manifeſt, that this ation 
cannot be appropriated or attributed to any, but the firſt cauſe, 
who1s Being cſlentially and of himſelf : no participate being has 
force enough to produce the whole of Being. (2) That: Creation 
.45 proper to God may be argued from the Mode of Efficience. For 
Creation ſuppoſeth an Omnipotence and Independence in the 
Creator; inas much as he has no paſſive power or mater to worke 
.on, but only an objef:ive power or poſlibilitie of the object to be 
Created, which requires an infinite ative power in the Apent, 
For by how much the more remote the paſſive power is from Act, 
- by ſo much the greater ought the aCtive power of the Agent to 
be : whence where there is no preexiſtent mater to worke upon, 
but a mere obediential objective power or nothing, there the di. 
ſtance between the Power and A&t is, as to efficience, infinite, and 
impertranſible by any finite power : therefore nothing but an in. 


_ finite power can bring the extremes Norhing and Something toge- 


.ther. (3) From the Nature of Creation ,, which is, not a ſucceſ. 
five but a momentancous Action : but al the productions of fe- 


cond cauſes, as they are inferior to, and Inſtruments of the firſt 


cauſe, are ſucceſlive motions : for al Inſtruments aft and move 
in a way of ſucceſſion. (4) From the limitation of al ſecond 
cauſes. For the molt perfect of Creatures have only a precarious 
and Participate Being ; and therefore have not in themſelves vir- 


-tue or force enough to Create the leaſt of Beings. To Create re- 


quires .a virtue of the moſt Supreme Order, inveſted with an 
Active Power in the moſt univerſal latitude. And the reaſon is 


evident; becauſe the Creative Power extendes it ſelf to every 


thing creable': neither doth it expect on the part of its object 


any thing, but a non-repugnance or obediential power that the 
effect may be. This wil more fully appear from the following 


Theſis. 


Creation the pro- 
duftion of ſome- 
thing out of n0- 
things 


3. Creation is the produftion.of Something out of Nothing. When 
we ſay Creation is the produttion of Something out of Nothing ;, the 
particle ozr of muſt not be underſtood as denoting any ſucceſſion 

.of one thing after another, (for Creation is but an inſtantaneous 
| eduction) 
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eduction) but only the negation of a material cauſe. Now that 
God Created althings without any preexiſtent mater may--be de- 
monltrated, (1) :From bis Independence and prime efficience as the 
firſt cauſe. For the firſt Independent Cauſe being a pure ſimple 
ect,.mult neceſſarily precede al mater, and thence be the cauſe 
thereof : that which.is the firſt in Beings muſt neceſlarily-be the 
cauſe of al the reſt : whence-it follows, that the firſt mater was 
produced by Sod out of no preexiſtent mater but out of nothing. 
(2) From the univerſal efficience of God, as the firſt cauſe. Every 
Agent, ſo far as it is confined to mater, ſo far it 1s particular and 
limited -: for to be-confined:to mater in acting, is to: att in order 
to: ſome determinate ſpecies, whereunto- that mater: refers: 
wherefore that Agent which is univerſal, and: commenſurate to: 
al effeCts poſſible, cannot be confined to mater : ſuch: is the-firſt 
cauſe, (3) From the univerſalitie of Effefts produced by: Creation. 
By how much the more univerſal the effe& is, by: ſo. much the: 
higher the cauſe is : and by how muck: the higher the: cauſe is, 
by ſo much the more it is extended to al effefts. Whence: the: 
effects of Creation being of al moſt univerſal, and-the cauſe moſt: 
high, there cannot be ſuppoſed any preexiſtent mater-ont of which 
they are educed. (4) Al produRtions out of mater ſuppoſe ſuc- 
ceſſive motion and Trauſmutation : but Creation:-is not aſucceſlive 
but momentaneous morion all at once. Al ſucceſſive motion and 
mutation muſt neceſſarily precede, as to-Duration, the effect pro- 
duced by ſuch a mutation or motion : but Creation doth not by 
any kind of Duration precede the things created : therefore it 
cannot be ſucceſſive, out of preexiſtent mater. Mart) 
4. eAtive Creation is nothing elſe but the Aft of the DivineWil, a4, creation 
& the effeitive principe of althings. This Hypotheſis has been fully ee 44 of the 
explicated and demonſtrated — 5- $. 4. of Gods executive power, Divine Wil. 
as c. 7.5. 3. And albeit it may ſeem to- carrie a novitte with it, 
yet it has ſufficient foundation both-in Sacred and. Scholaſtic Phi- 
loſophie. As for Sacred: Philoſophie, its. very: made of expreſ- 
ſing Gods active efficience.in creating althings plainly-ſhews that 
it was no other thanthe Act of the Divine Wil. Thus gen. I. 3. Gen. 1.3. 
and God ſaid, Let there be licht. Which Word or ſaying of God.can 
be underſtood of no other than-the Act of his Divine Wil. For 
Speech is. «rSgavore92ur here, and elſewhere aſcribed to. God, 
thereby to expreſſe the efficacions efficience of his Divine Wil in 
the produCtion of althings. Thus. Maimenides, More ena, 
I 1 1 art. 
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Part. 1,c.65. demonſtrates, © That this Speech or Word, where- 
* dy aithings were made, mult be underſtood of the Divine Wil, 
* not of any proper Specchz becauſe al Speech, whereby any 
* tning 1s commanded, mult neceſſarily be directed to ſome Being 
©exiitent, and Capable of receiving ſuch a command : but there 
* was no Being then exiſtent; therefore it muſt be underſtood of 
© the Divine Wil. Thus Hebr. 11, 3. The world was framed by the 


Word of God. S0_2 Pet. 3.5. By the Word of God the Heavens were 


of old, And why 1s the efhicience of the Divine Wl in creating 
althings expreſſed by the Word of Ged, but to ſhew, that as we, 
when we wil have any thing done, expreffe our W1l by our word 
of command ; ſo God expreſſeth what he wil have accompliſht, 
by his Fiat or Creative Word. See more of this effective Word 
in the Providence of God, $. 3. This Hypothelis of Gods Creating 
althings by his Wil hath found Patrons not a few among the molt 
accurate Scholaſtic Theolognes. Thus Foar. Major, Sentent. 2. diſt, 
1.9. 3. proves, That God produced the World by bis mere Intelle- 
07 and Yol:tion, without any other productive power. And his Ar- 
guments are theſe : (1) The Human Wil doth not want any 0- 
ther executive power to cxecute its commands, unleſle it bein 
fuch things as it cannot by it ſelf reach : but the Divine Omnt- 
potent W1I reacheth althings : therefore it can execute its own 
commands, without the mediation of any executive powere 
(2) The Efficacious Wil of God touching e. gives exiſtence to 
<2. otherwiſe the Efficacious Wil of God were impedible; and 
ſo ſome one might reſiſt his Wil. (3) Our Wil can by its mere 
volition produce ſome efteCts, namely Habits ; it can aiſo move 
other Powers by its Empire : Therefore the Divine Wil can by 
its ſole volition produce al effefts. Thus Auguſtin, on Pſal. 144+ 
With God to Wil is to do;, becauſe althinos receive Being from his Wil, 
The like Damaſcene, Orthod, Fid. |. 2.c. 29. adv]a tag 3ca nat 
Fey 5 xyer®, imiinoe* of ml DeAmpal: ary veg ay Shonrey * 43RANTS 
yerity Te wdyla, x) yeyors* Fine guyicatt + xbouey, x) ovyicara' 1 
Tele fon Hig, yindlas, Althings that the Lord hath willed, he 
hath done, and no man hath reſiſted his Wil : he willed that althings 
were made, and they were made : and he wils that the world conſiſtes, 
and it conſiſtes : and al that he wils he can do, and they are done. 
From this Active Creation of the Divine Wil God is ſaid by ſome 
to bea Creator from al Eternitie. Thus Gregor. Ariminenſss, Sent, 
4. 1, diſt, 28, q. 3. fol. 122, This denomination is not c——_ 
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but intrinſec to the Diwaec Eſſence and Wil. Hence Plato [tiled 
the World in regard of this aCtive Creation, Eterna', as it lay, from 
al Eternitie, in the Divine Wil and Ideas. For the Ative Effici- 
ence of the Divine Wil is every way ſufficient to denominate the 
Paſſive Power of the World as creable. 


5. Paſſive Creation is ſomething in the thing created, not really, but Paſſive Creation 
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mentally or modally only diſtintt from it. For the explication of this 4 Mode of the 


Propolition we are to note, (1) That Paſſive Creation doth not #8 Oeatea. 


ſo much regard God as the thing Created. God in Creating the 
World was not reduced from Power to AF, as al Creaturcs are 
when they act : for Gods Active Efhcience was, as has been de- 
monſtrated, from al Eternitie, and no other than his Divine Wil : 
neither was there, at the paſſive Creation of the World, any new 
att in God, which was not before in him : but there was an ac- 
ceſſion of an act or exiltence to the things Created, which was 
not before : whence, by an extrinſec denomination, -Ged is ſaid 
to be Creator at the paſſive Creation of things; as, by an intrin- 
ſec denomination, he was Creator from al Eteraitie in regard of 
his Active Efficience or Decree. (2) Albeit we conceive and ex- 
preſſe Paſſive Creation under the notion of a mutation, yet it is 
not properly ſuch ; becauſe al proper mutation implies a ſuccef- 
ſion of one thing after another ; which Creation admits not, be- 
ing momentaneous and al at once, without any rerme from which, 
or fluxe, which al mutation includes. (3) Some, and thoſe not 
vulgar Scholaſtics hold, That paſſive Creation is no way really but 
only mentally diſtin from the Creature. So the Paſſive Creation of 
a Man is really and eſlentially the ſame with a Man. Thus Ocham, 
in Sent. 2.9. 9. and Greg. Arimimenſis, in Sent. 2. diſt. 1. q. 4, & 5. 
with the Nomwmals generally; who preſume that Action 1s not a 
middle thing between the Cauſe and Effect. And their Argu- 
ments in this Cafe are not to be contemned; for they prove it, 
[1] From the ſpecial Reaſon of Creation, which is not an Accident, 
bur the very ſubſtance or Eſſence of the thing Created : for if it 
were ſome middle thing between God and the Creature, diſtinct: 
from both, it muſt be a Creature, and ſo the terme of ſome other 
Creation ;. and this of ſome other : . which would open a door 
for a progreſle into Infinite. [2] From the Eſſential Reaſon of 4 


Creature : for Dependence on the firſt Cauſe is of the Eſſence of the 


Creature; therefore it is in the Creature, and not really diſtinCt 
from it : Now the prime and eſſential dependence of the Crea- 
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ture on the firſt Cauſe is Creation : wherefore it can be no more ©} 


Giltinguiſhed from the Creature, than the Eſſence of athing is dis 
{linguiſhed from it ſelf. That the ence of a Creature on 
| ts Creator is not diſtinCt from. its Eſience, they prove by many 
and ſtrong Arguments, cf which hereafter, C: 11.5.6. (4) Sus 
xez, Mectaphyſ. Diſput. 20. S. 5.p. 529. with others, aſſert, That - 
Creation is ſomewhat in the thing Create, not really diſtinit, as a proper 
entatic, JEL, ex.naturarti, as amede thereof. But this Controverlſie 
3s not material, neither doth it want an eaſie way of reconcile- 
ment : for Sarez's modal diſtinRtion in effe&, as he limits it, 
amounts to little more than a mental diſtinction, at leaſt that 
which they ſtile rations ratiocinate, which has ſome foundation in 
the things diſtinguiſhed. However they both agree in this, that 
Paſſive Creation ts in the thing Created, Hence it follows, ; 
6. That the Relation of the (reator to the Creature doth not-ſup 
poſe any mutation in God. For Creation may be conſidered either 
aitively or. paſſively;: 11 we conſider it atively ; ſo it isattributed 
ta God by an interne denomination , it- being the ſame with the 
Wil of, God : if: we conſider it paſſively; ſo-it is the ſame with, or 
Bot really diſtin&t fromthe Creature, and aſcribed or attributed 
tp God only by an extrinſec denomination and relation, which 
{peaketh no mutation in God. See what precedes of Gods Immy- 
tabilitie, C. 4. $. x. <P 
$. 2. From the Creation of God'we paſſe unto his Providence. 


od deman-. whereof we find Ilvuſtrious Ideas and Notices both in Sacred and 


Platonic Philoſophie.  'As for Sacred Philoſophemes touching the 
Devine Providence we ſal give the mention-thereof in the parti- 
cplar Ideas of Providence ; we ſhal here begin with Plato's de- 
monſtration of "Gods Providence, which he gives us largely, Dt 
Leg. 10.. p. 900, &c. where he propoſeth the blaſphemous Anti- 
theſis. of an Atheiſtic Spirit denying the Providence of God it 
this manner :. But thew indeed: being carried* away with a certail 
blind and raſh: madneſſe, becauſe thou canſt not belch-forth thine 1 
dignation againſt God himſe'f, neither can the venome of thine enraged 
Mind reach him, therefore thou falleſt into this Aﬀetion , 85 61s: 
#8 Sort'r anrhs, 3 dryganiiar reTagegrov x) darts egy peTE; 
That albeit thou granteft there is a God, yet thou denieſt that he 
onkgs care of Human Aﬀaires, This: Antitheſis, which  Epicurw 
afterward eſpouſed, Plato greatly oppoſeth, as that which is moſl 
uawortby.ot the Divine, Infinitely wife, Bountifpl, and —_ 
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Being, In the general he afficmes, That it #s not difficule to demon- 
frate this, a; dinuandis Cpungzer vie Otel by ATlor 8 Hf ey bd brages 
gpirmwy, T hat Gods Providence. :46 wel occupied avout the leaſt, as a 
bout the greateſt and moſt excellent things. But p.-go1. he deſctndes 
to particular Arguments : &y' $ zare Sto didn 73 TouZroy Teri 
Tearloy 87s Ouls, dire drSgon@; Wherefore whether it be God, or 
whether i be Man that neglectes any affair, it not for one of theſe 
two cauſes ? #Sragiggs ui» ribs @ dream bag. dwenudhar of cus 
xy&r * 3 jaSupuig x Tpuey,, # Hapgiger, 55. 4ueas, Either becauſe he 
Concerves it no way refers to the whole, if ſmal things are negletted : 
or, if he thinkss it dath refer. yet, his Mind being detained by ſuptaitie, 
floth, and delicace, be neclefies it ?: 1n what follows he amply de- 
monſtrates, (1) That Providence even. ahout the ſmalleFt things 
greatly conduceth to the good.of the whole. And (2) that the least 
floth, or negligence of human affaires may not be imputed.to God. OF 
which ſee more fully Philoſoph.General: P. 1.1.3.c.4.S.2,J.1. The 
more fully to demonſtrate the Providence of God, againſt the Epi- 


eurean Antitheſis, we ſhal draw: forth Plato's Arguments into the : 


following particulars. (1). The Providence of God may. be de-- 
monſtrated from his-pure Aitualitic and Attvitie. Every thing is - 
Jo far perfett as it is Active :. to ſuppoſe a firſtperfett Being, and 
yet to conceit-him-tobe an idleſpeator of:human affaires, is no 
lefſe abſurd than ſacrilegious. So Plato, Leg. 10. p. g01. *Agyig: 
# $2 javvula 3l4i; cpa Orar' 5: yag pbrict aun ae Seinlas, 
God cannot be corrupted with:ſloth-or negligence: for a remiffe timi- 
ditie can 10 way befal God. Contrary to'this Platonic: Demonſtra- 
tion Epicurus held, 73 waridews x apvaglor £70 ard Tegyuare T9, 
374 dane raghyy, The bleſſed immortal Being neither hath any employs 
ment of his.own, neither doth he trouble himſelf with the aff aires os 
thers, But what more abſurd than this. Hypotheſis of Epicurus, 
atſerting a-Deitie and yet denying his Providence ? Doth he not 
hereby diſcover the infirmitie of his Reaſon; in ſuppoſing a moſt 
Supreme bleſſed Being, - who yet ſtandes as an idle ipeCtator of al 
natural and human occurrences? May we not juitly conclude, . 
that Epicurus, by denying the Providence of God, had a fecrer 
deligne to undermine-the very exiſtence of the-Deitie ? For he - 
could not but know, that if the perſuaſion of Divine Providence - 
were rooted.out of mens minds, the thoughts -of a moſt bleſſed: 
immortal Being would little overawe or influence mens hearts; 
Wcl therefore. might. Plutarch, Tlie and other Moraliſtes de+ 


grade. 
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Hol. 2. 21, 22, 
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grade him from the Title of a Philoſopher, fithat by denying 
Gods Providence he cut the finews of al Moralitie. Do but grant 
then that there is a God, and it wil neceſlarily follow, that hig 
Providence extendes to althings. (2) The Providence of God 
may be demonſtrated from that admirable Order, Concent and Har- 
»0nie which is molt 11luſtrious in al parts of the Univerſe, Thus 
Plato, in his Philebus, tels us, that God put into althinss, md Evups- 
Te # Evupurer, a ſymmetric and concenut, Or ogylw xotrayiey, 4 


Rizht ( ommunion, Harmonie and Agreament, whereby they are ad- 


mirably chained together. The admirable order of althings and 
affaires both Natural, Politic, and Moral itrongly evinceth a moſt 
wiſe Providence ordering al, Is not one thing ordered and dif- 
poſed for ſome other ? Doth not the Sun by its warme influences 
jhine- on the earth, that ſo it -may be fruitful? And why is the 
earth fruitful but to feed the Beſtes ? And are not the Beſtes fed 
to nouriſh and ſerve Man? And why doth the wiſe God take 
{uch care of Man, but that he might be more capable of ſerving 
his God ?. Thus Ho. 2. 21, 22. I wil hear the Heavens, and they 
ſhal hear the Earth : and the Earth ſhal hear the (orn, and the Wine, 
and the Oil : and they ſhal hear Fefreel. Here, beſides the gratioſe 
Benediction of God, the harmonious connex1on of the firſt and 
ſecond caules is ſet forth by a lively Proſopopera; Feſreel, +. e. the 
People of God, they cal on or expect relief from (rn, Wine, 
axd Oil : theſe cal on, or expeCt nouriſhment from the Earth : ihe 
Earth cals on-or expects ſupplies from the celeſtial bodies : and 
theſe cal on and expect ſupplies from God. Now where there is 
ſuch an exact ſubordination between varietie of things, which 
underſtand not themſelves, is it not neceſſary, that there be a 
wiſe Mind, that ſets al theſe things in order ? If there be Order 
in things that have no Underſtanding, mult not the ordering of 
them come from an Underſtanding infinitely wiſe ? Is there not 


an admirable Intelligence even in the Natural and Animal world? 
: What a wonderful Inſtinct is there in the little Bee, as in other 


Animals? And yet theſe filly Animals underſtand not themſelves: 
muſt there then not be an higher underſtanding that orders al? 
And that which yet addes to the Order of althings and proves the 
Providence of God, is, that al theſe various parts.of the Univerſe 
iwectly conſpire to promove the Glorie of their Creator. Is there 
not an infinite varictie of different ſpecies, and thoſe of different 
orders, in the Univerſe? And do not al theſe tend to, = in 
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their rankes ſabſerve the honor of their Creator ? Is there not a 


world of Plants and Vegetables , which ſubſerve Brutes? And is. 


there not a world of Brutes, which ſerve man ? And is there not 
a world of men, which either a{:ively or paſſively ſubſerve the Glo- 
ric of their Maker? And doth not this Tendence and Condu- 
cence of althings to one firſt Being ſufficiently demonftrate an in- 
finitely wiſe Providence ordering al ? Indeed al order preſuppo- 
th intelligence and ſapicnce : For order being nothing elſe but 
a convenable or agreable diſpoſition of things , according to the 


dignitie of each, it's neceſſary for the diſpoſing of things agreably,. 


to compare them among themſelves , and to underſtand their 
dignitie and ranke, which is proper to intelligence , and then to 
range them according to their dignitie, which is proper to ſapi- 
ence or prudence : Whence the molt perfe&t order preſuppo- 


ſeth the moſt perfect intelligence and prudence. (3) Plato proves. 


the Providence of God from his wiſe and potent Gubernation of al- 
things, even the leaſt, to their reſpective ends, of which hereafter.. 
(4) From Gods 7ftice in puniſhing the wicked, and rewarding, 
the righteous. (5) From Gods Bergnitie and Liberalitie towards. 
al. (6) Laſtly he concludes, that to denie Gods Providence to- 
wards the leaſt things, #7s #oroy %76 dAndt; Sravinue, is 4 cogitation 


both nefarious or blaſphemous and erroneous , as Leg. 10. pag. 903... 


Thus alſo the Rabbines terme him, DyvPER an Epicurean, Or 4 
profane perſon IRA MYR 2 MIA MATT PRU MINT, who: 
ſaith , that the holy and bleſſed God doth not takg care of human af- 
faires, And indeed we have reaſon to believe, that molt of thoſe, 
whether ancient or moderne Atheiſtes, who have eſpouſed this: 
Epicurean Hypotheſis, whereby the Providence of God 1s denied, 
have taken it up rather out of prejudice or paſſion, than from any 
rational convittion. $0 it's faid of D:agoras, that he took up this 
perſuaſion, out of a mere hnmor , becauſe the perjured perſon 
was not {trucke dead by God. 
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$. 3. Having given the Demonſtration of Gods Providence, The »iſdome of 
we now procede to the Explication thereof. The Divine Pro- D#vine Proves 


vidence in the general is that efficience of God , whereby he conſerves aencee 


and governes althings , according to the eternal moſt wiſe counſel of hi 
own Wil, Thus Damaſcene, Orthod. Fid. 1, 2. c. 29. Tlegvord Be Bite 
xno15 ©sd, Ni ls male Tai vile 7 rerrpocor Sitayaylm nappy; 
Providence ts the Wil of God, whereby althings receive their moſt exatt 
Order and Regiment. In our definition of Divine Providence there 

| are. 
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are many things conſiderable. 1. It includes an eternal Wiſdom 
and Counſel as the origine thereof, Thus Damaſcene, Orthod, Fid 
l. 3. c. 29. explicates the precedent definition : 6} 4 ©4T bianoig 
Fay if Toros 1474, dvdyxy Marra T4 Ty Tegroig yirbupa, x7 # 
3e03y abyev, nannca 75 )) Sromgemicale yinct, x) ws 5h 214 neeirſa 
Jig, bSutef al Providence be the Wil of God, it's neceſſary , that al. 
things ordered or made by Providence be , according to right Reaſon, 
beſt and moFt becoming God, and that nothing may be better done. In 
the Scholes, Providenee, acccrding to its generic Idea, is ſaid 
to be the Reaſon of Order , whereby al means are duely diſpo- 
{ed towards their end : what then is the Providence of God , but 
a Divine Reaſon eminently ſubſiſting in the ſupreme ReQor of al. 
things, whereby althings are molt wiſely diſpoſed to their laſt 
end, by moſt apt means? Thus in facred Pliloſophie the Proyi- 
dence of God is deſcribed as inveſted with infinite wiſdome and 

Plal, 132-1, 2> Counſel. So Pſal. 139.1. O Lord thou hatt ſearched me. pn, 
thou hat ſounded me, and penetrated into my molt intimare parts, 
Whence he addes: and krown me : 5.e. molt intimately. Thence 
he pracedes to particulars, v. 2. Tho kyoweft my down-ſitting and 
vp-riſing, &c. Of which before in the Divine Science, Ch. 5. $. 2. 
We fini Gods providential knowlege as to Celeſtial bodies wel 

Pal. 147+ 4, 5+ illuſtrated, Pſal. 147. 4. He telleth the number of the ſtars : he cal- 
leth them a! by their names. Termes borrawed from Generals mv- 
ſtering or taking an account .of their Soldiers : or elſe from Mu 
fters of Families taking account of al their Domeſtics : or from 
Kings numbering their Subjects. And what mean theſe expreſ- 
fions, but to illuſtrate and exprefle the moſt particular Providence 
of God, founded on his infinite knowlege of althings , which are 
in apparence innumerable as the Stars in the Firmament, Gen. 15, 
5? Sov.5. by underſt anding is infirite, Heb. "DDR IR "an 
of his underftanding there 1s no number. The reaſons of his Prow 
dence are more in number than the things he provides for, yea 
every way infinite, Theſe infinite Reaſons and Intelligences of 
Divine Providence are expreſſed by Plato under the terme Ni, 
Intelligence. Thus in his Philebus, pag. 28. Al the wiſe conſent i 
this, ws vis rt Paotnevs nuir tears x, yrs, that the Divine Mind it 
King of Heaven and Earth. So in tis Phado , paz. 97. Nis icw 5 
Fiexeoufs Te x werrwr carr, KC. It 15 the Divine Mind that ai 
Poſeth and direttes althings according to their due orders, and is the 
cauſe of althings. And that this providential Intelligence and 

Wiſdome 
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Wiſdome extendeth to althings, even to the moſt minute and 
leaſt Beings , Plato alſertes, Leg. 10. pag. 902. + 4 @ey Ivra 7% 
gogureloy, Benin 7 Hr usnniX x) SrdpWor, QC. To concert that 
God, wha is mo5t wiſe, and both wil and can provide for his own crea- 
tures , ſhould take care on!y of greater maters , but not of the lea#t, 
whereef the care is more facile, how abſurd is this ! 


But to treat more accurately and philoſophically of the infi- 74; eternal Law 


441 


nite Reaſons and Wiſdome of Divine Providence, we muſt of Providence. 


run it up to the Spring-head of that eternal Law , conſiſting in 
thoſe Divine Ideas logcd in the mind and wil of God. The Scholes 


philoſophiſe much of the eternal Law , whereby althings are go- 


verned to their reſpective ends : yet they ſpeake ſo confuſedly, 
as that it is difficult to underſtand what they mean thereby ; whe- 
ther the Law of Divine Decrees, or the Law of Nature inherent 
inthe things governed, Plato ſeems to ſpeake more intelligibly 
than many Scholaſtics touching this eternal Law , making it to 
be no other than the aiSoy mggSeryua, the eternal Exemplar of Ds- 
vine Ideas or Decrees , according to which God frames and go- 
vernes althings, So in his Twmams, pag. 28. he faith , That God 
in the framing the World had his eye meys 18 aiÞtoy on the eternal 
Law or Exemplar, Hence Plato cals Fate, (whereby the Ancients 
expreſſed Providence) *Afegstas veuer, the Law of Adraſiie : which 
Cicero interpretes, the eternal Law. And Apuleins,. a great Ex- 


plicator of Plato, ſaith, Fate was that by which Gods inevitable cogs- 


tations and undert akements w:re accompliſit. And Pindar ſang : yb- 
poy TayTay Bacinia, Frans T6 x abaratoy dvar, That the eternal 
Law was Queen of althings both mortal and immortal. This eternal 


. Law, as it regardes Providence, 1s nothing elſe but that order, 


method, purpoſe or counſel, which the molt wiſe God hath from 
al eternitie determined with himſelf in his Divine Decrees, as the 
rule of his Gubernation and Diſpoſition of althings for his own 
Glorie. Have not althings that arc fome operation, and that not 
violent or fortuitous, but regular and orderly ? And can any 
thing exert any regular operation, but in order to ſome end pre- 
conceived by ſome intelligent Agent? And what 1s that which 
direftes, moderates, regulates and orders althings to their reſpective 


ends, but the eternal Law? Thus Auguſtin : The eternal Law, 


faith he, i nothing elſe but that increate Dwvine Reaſon or Wil of God, 


commanding that the natural order be conſerved, Every action wil 
.not ſerve for every end : therefore there mult be aydy, a-Rule 
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or Law-to ſuit actions to their. ends : Do not then althings ſo-- 


far as they tend to their laſt end. act and move by ſome 
Law ? And what. is the ſupreme Law, whereby al the Divine 
operations of Providence are regulated, but the eternal Exemplar 


of Divine Ideas or Decrees ? It's true, every particular fingular.. 


Creature has. a Law. impacted and impreſſed on its Being, which 
is:an irradiation or beam of the eternal. Law, and therefore called 
by ſome, though improperly, the eternal Law ; by others more 
properly the Law of Nature. . For the eternal Law properly re- 


ſpectes the workes and operations of God ; who is both Werker,. 


and the Law. of. his- working : the perfeftion of the Divine Ef. 
ſence and Wil gives perfeftion and meaſure to- al: his workes: 
al. Gods providences- and workes own him , not only for their 


Worker , but alſo for the Law whereby they are wrought : his . 


Divine. Wil and Decrees being the meaſure of al his Operati- 
ons.. So that by this eternal Law althings are bounded and I 
mited. not only in_their Eſſences , but alſo in their Operations: 
and al the Divine reaſons of Providenccsare to be reſolved into 
this eternal Law, which is ful of infinite Reaſons, Wiſdome, and 


Counſel ; albeit our ſhallow capacities cannot comprehend , .n - 


nor apprehend:the ſame. alwaies,-in al -workes of Providence. 


The Wiſdome of Hence it follows: that the. Divine Reaſon , Wiſdome, and 
Providence 4-.- Counſel, that attendes the Providence of God, is not merely ffe- 


five "7A 


culative, but prattic and ative : for al Laws properly and prime 


_ rily tend to action. . Whence in ſacred Philoſophie the wiſdome- 
of Divine Providence is illuſtrated by that of a wiſe Builder, skil-- 


ful Phyſician, expert diſcreet Maſter of a Familie, &&. Thus alſo 


Plato, Leg. 10.pag. 992, &c. iſtuſtrates the ſame by much the* 


ſame reſſemblances, namely by the wiſdome of a skilful Phyſician, 


alſo of an expert Gubernator of a Ship, of a prudent Imperator, of 
a diſcreet Mafter of a Familie, of a skilful Archite& , and of an- 
expert Arz#ficer : al which denote active Science , as it wil here- 
after appear, when we deſcend to the Gubernation of Providence. - 


And that the wiſdome of Divine Providence is indeed moſt ative 


is evident, in that Godby his Providence directes althings to ' 


their proper end, namely the Divine Bonitie , which is the laſt 
End and f 

of..Divine Providence are faid to: be diſpoſed 'in Meaſure , and 
Number, and Wesght,4.-e. inthe moſt exact order and manner that 


may be. That Pcovidence. belongs to practic cognition a | 
| argely 


rſt Principe in Morals. Hence it is that al the workes - 
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largely demonſtrates, contra Gert. l. 3. c. 75. & gy. Hence, | 

2. Divine Providence includes alſo tlie Act oi the Divine Wil: providence: s 
Yea, if we-wil ſpeak formally and diſtinctly, the Providence of an 4# of the 
God primarily regardes the Wil of God :- for-al. the Divine Rea- P/viue Wil. 
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ſons, Ideas, Decrees, and the eternal Law of Providence muſt be 


reſolved into the. Divine Wil, which 1s the ſole meaſure of Gods 


Operations towards his Creatures, Thence Providence is defined 
by Damaſcene, Orthod. Fid. l.2. c.29. '86ano1 Oe, &C. the Wil of 


God, by which althings that are receive their convenient Gubernation, 


as before. And he demonſtrates it thus : Ur's neceſſary , that he 
who made althings, ſhould provide for them, in the ſame manner as he 
made-them, i. e. by his Wil. Whence he concludes: 5 ©4385 7of- 
yep isty, 3,76 ToinThs, 2) TeoronThC* 44-11 Tonlexd aucy Sunapurs, a} 


1 ountxlizh, 5. i Tegronlixd, 1 dyalh aut Siancls, &, God therefore 


i the Miker and Proviſor : and his gooa Wil is the effettive, conten- 
tive, and proviſiue Virtue. (1) Indeed the whole of Divine Efi- 
cience procedes immediately from the Divine Wil, as we have 


before once and-again demonſtrated. (2) That Providence be- 


longs to the Divine Wil is manifeſt from. its very nature, which 
conliſtes in a wiſe ordering althings for its laſt end: now there 
can be no diſpoſition or- ordering of means for an end, without 


the volition of the Taid end. Divine Bonitie being the end unto 


whichalthings are direCted by the Providence of God , it's ne- 
ceſſary, that both end and means/be willed by God. Yea, (3) It 
belongs to the intrinſec Reaſon of Divine*Providence,-as Divine, 
not only to intend and order al means towards its laſt end, -but 
alſo infallibly to: attain its laſt end : which implies-an abſolute, 


efficacious, omnipotent Wil. For albeit Providence, in its gene- 
Tic notion regardes not ſo much the end as the means, it being 
the ordering of means. to an end, yet it includesan abſolute cff- 
cacious volition of the end : but now it's ſimply impoſlible, that 
God ſhould wil any end, and yet-that end not be attained. Where- 


in Divine Providence greatly differs from human, which oft wils 
an endand provides means in order thereto, and yet fals ſhort 
of its end. (4) That Providence belongs to the Wil of God is 


_. evident from the formal parts thereof, - Conſervation and Guberna- 


tion, which-are As of the Divine Wil. (5) The Mode of Di- 
vine Providence, as expreſſed both-in Sacred and Platonic Phila- 


ſophie, clearly evinceth, that it formally belongs to the Divine 


Wil. In ſacred'Philoſophie the Mode of Divine Providence is 
: | Kkk2 - expreſſed 
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expreſſed by the Word of God, So Dent. 8. 3. Man doth not live by. 


bread only, but by every word that procedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live. By Word here, (as Vatablus wel obſerves) we 
may not underſtand any preceptive or reveled word , but the pro- 
vidential Word of God, or good pleaſure , which provides means, 
either ordinary or extraordinary, for the ſuſtenance of man. And: 
tvat this is the genuine ſenſe ſeems apparent from the deſigne and 
ſcope of Moſes ; which is to ſhew, that when bread failed , God 
by his omnipotent Word, or Wil, in a miraculoſe manner , pro- 


vided Manna for them ,. as an experiment to teſtifie in al Apes, 


that man lived not by bread only, but by every word that procedeth 
out. of the month of God : 1. e. by the ſoverain pleaſure and provi-- 
dential wil of God, which is-frequently in ſacred Philoſophite ter. 
med, the Word of God. In this ſenſe this Texte is cited and inter- 
preted by our Lord , 7at. 4: 4. But by every word, &c. Moſes's 
words are repeted by our Lord, and oppoſed to Satans tentation,. 
to ſhew, that man lived not by bread only, but by the. providential 
word or wil of God , who provides means cither ordinary'or ex- 
traordinary for the relicf of man , ſpecially of ſuch as truſt in! 
him ; and therefore there. is no reaſon why we ſhould diſtruſt 
his Providence, or make uſe of any unlawful means. In this ſenſe: 
the Word of God is taken, Pſal. 107. 20. he ſent his word and heal- 
ed them: 1.e. his providential Word , or his omnipotent efficaci- 
ous Decree and ſentence. So Pſal. 147.15. He ſendeth: forth his 
commanadement upon the earth-:* his word runneth very ſwiftly : i.e. 
his- providential Word, or the efficacious efficience of his Divine 
Wil. . Whence it follows: v. 16. He giveth ſnow like wool, &C.: 
the eftedts of his providential word. Thus Heb. 1. 3: Upholding- 
althinos by the word of his power : 4, e. by his providential word, or: 
omnipotent efhcacious wil. So 2 Pet. 3: 5, 7. Inal which Textes,: 
with ſome others, we muſt underſtand Gods providential word 3 
which is no other than the efficacious Decree and efficience of the' 
Divine Wil, for the ſuſtentation, conſervation, and gubernation' 


of althings ; as the ſame efficacious efficience of the Divine Wil, 


put forth in the creation of althings, is in like manner expreſſed) 
by a word, Ger. 1. 3, &c. Andit 1s wel obſerved by. Maimonides,; 
More Nevach.Part,1.c.65. that by Word here, as elſewhere, mult: 
be underſtood not any formal word , but the Ac of the Divine 
Wil, as before of Creation, $. 1, Thus we find other Decrees: 
and Acts of the Divine Wil expreſſed by the Word of —_ 
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Ch.9. $.3. The Spirit the immediate efficient of Providence. 445. 
Gen. 1. 26. And God ſaid, Let us make man. Gen. 8.21, eAnd 
God ſaid in his heart, I wil not again curſe the ground - 1. e. God de- 
creed and determined with himfelf, and declared this his Decree 
to Noah. The efficience of the Divine Wil, 1n governing al- 
things is expreſſed in Sacred Philoſophie by the Word of God, to 
denote the efficace of his Wil : mans word 1s oft Preceprtive, but 
not Operative : we declare our wils by our words, but cannot ef- 
fet what we will thereby : but Gods Providential Word is ever 
operative : whatever he wils, doth immediately exiſte, in that” 
time and manner as he wils it : his Words and Deeds are reci- 
procal : and therefore he expreſfeth his Divine Providential Ef- 
fcience by his Providential Word. Thus alſo Plato ſometimes 
expreſleth the effictence of Divine Providence by aiy@, the Word 
of God. So Plotinus his SeCtator : 3& 5yds v2 x, 9% an” ann Abye dyicy+ 
76,74 70 wav », Iiisn, from one Mind and Word, which ſprang from 
it, this whole Univerſe was conſtituted and diffoſed. Which poſſibly 
may relate to the Increate Word, or Second Perſon in the Tri- 
nitie, who made althings, as 7ohz 1, 1---4. and whereof the Pla- 
toniſtes in the Schole of Alexandria, who ſucceded Ammoniry, 
had great notices, as before in the Platonic Trinitie, (. 6. $. 4. 
3. Butyet the immediate Efficience of Divine Providence is in 7h Spirit the 
a more peculiar manner, both by Sacred and Platonic. Philoſo- immediate effi-- 
phie, aſcribed to the Spirix of God. For the clearing whereof cent of Provi-- 
we are to conſider, that albeit al Divine Operations are uſually 
aſcribed to God abſolutely, becauſe the ſame Divine Nature is the 
individed principe of al; yet ſithat, asto the manner of ſubſiſting, 
there is ſome Diſtinfion, Relation, and Order between the three 
Perſons, hence the Divine Operations are in Sacred Philoſophie 
diſtin&ly aſſigned to each perſon, and emzently to ſome one. And 
in as much as the Order of Operation among the diſtinct perſons 
dependes on the Order of their Subſsſtence, thence the Concluſive 
and perfeftive Efficience in al the great Divine"Operations is ailign- 
ed to the Spirir of God, as. pcculiar to him, according to the - 
mode of his ſubſiſtence in the Trinitie, Thus in the Creation, the 
completive and perfetive efficience of althings: is aſcribed to the - 
Spirit. So in the Fomentation and Formation of althings out of 
the rude Chaos, it's ſaid, Ger.” 1. 2. The ſpirit of God moved on the 
fare of the waters : 1. e. in order to the Eduttion and Effermation of 
althings : for nzmANA properly notes the fomentation and gentle 


motion of an Hen; communicating vital heat to its egges : and 1c's 
| applied,.. 
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applied, Dext. 32. 11, tothe motion of an Eagle over its young 
ones, for their proteftion and perfeEtion. This cflicience of al. 
+ Plal. 33-6. things is wel expreſſed, Pſal. 33.6. By the Word of the Lord were 
the Heavens made, and al the Hoſt of them by the breath of his month, 
By the Word of the Lord, we may underitand, (1) The Creative 
Efficience of the.Divine Wil, as before-$. 1. or (2) Cri, by 
whom althings were made, as Foh. 1. 3. Thence it toilows : 
the Breath of his mouth : whereby we mult underſtand the $p rit of 
God, who-1s called the -Breath of his mouth, to note the manner 
of his proceſſion, which is in a way of Spiration, as the Scriptuye 
-Job 26.13. aſſures us. .Thus Fob 26. 13. By his Spirit he hath garniſhed the 
Heavens. Or, according to the Hebrew, H:s ſpirit hath garniſh- 
ed, [Or adorned, beautified] the Heavens, -i. e. decked them with 
"Pla: $.-3- thole eye-pleaſing .gloriofe lights. Hence Pſal. 8. 3. the Sun, 
"Moon,-and Stars are ſaid to he the workg of Gods fingers, 4, e. Ot: 
rioſely wrought by the Spirit of God, - For by the finger or fin- 
gers of God, the- ſpirit of God is in a more peculiar manner de- 
noted, as is evident by comparing Mar. 12. 28. with Zak 11. 20. 
where, the fpirit of God in Matthew is called the. finger of God by 
Luke, as Owen, *On the fpirit, B. 1. C.4. Neither did the Spirit's 
. efficience extend only. to, the produEtion of the Inanimate-and A- 
-nimal world, but alſo to Man and his more -noble part the Soul, 
AS Job alſures us, Fob 33. 4+. The ſpirit of God hath made me, andthe 
_breath of the Almighty hath given me life. Anſwerable to Gen, 2.7. 
And as the firſt 7" angel 2 and PerfeCtion of althings in the 
Creation 1s aſcribedto the Spirit of God, ſo the Suſtent ation, Cn 
ſervation, and Gubernation of althings in the courſe of Divine 
Providence is in a peculiar manner aſſigned to the ſame Spirit, 
-Pfal. 204. 25--- Thus Pſ. 104.. 27. Theſe wait al upon thee, that thou maye$t give them 
. ZO» their meat in due ſeaſon. 28. Thou openeFt thine hand, they are filled 
with good. 2.9. Thou hide$t thy face, they are troubled : thou. take} 
away their breath, they die, and returne to. their duſt. Than hide$t 
thy face: 6,e, withdrawelt the providential influence of thy Sp 
rit, and althings returne-to duſt ; the Earth it ſelf, the commun 
Mother. of al. corporeous Creatures, ſeems to be dead, ?til the 
ſpring-come, and althings receive a new face. Thence it follows, 
v. 30. Thou ſende$t forth thy Spirit, they are created:: and thou te- 
neweſt the face of the. earth. Thou ſendeFt forth thy Spirit : whoſe 
office it is to conſerve, foment, attuate, and to give vivific heat, lift 
and znfiuence to althings. Whence it follows : they. are (' rag 
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This (Feation 1s not to be taken ſtriftly of the Eduttion of things 
out of nothing, as at firſt ;. no, nor principally of the produftion 
of new mdiwvidaals, though this be included in the Spirits Provi- 
dential Ethctence ; but of the Spirits fomenting, vivifying, and re- 
newing things under a kind of natural death or decay. Thence it 
follows : and how reneweſt the face of the Earth. i.e. Whercas 
the Earth in the winter ſeaſon is-as it were dead; the Trees and 
other Plants diveſted of their verdure, flouriſhing beautie, leaves,.. 
fruits; yea- the very juice and radical-moiſture is retired unto the 
root; ſo-that- the whole ſeems dead : And as for Animals and 
Brutes, the greateſt number of thoſe we cal Inſefts are either re- 


ally or ſeemingly dead, being without motion : and as for the more '- 
 perfeth Brutes, they are likewiſe under a kind-of partial death ; - 


yea the human bodie alſo in the more cold Northerne Climate: - 
Yet when the Spring comes, the Spirit of God, that Supreme x- 
create Univerſal Spirit, making uſe of the warme benigne influ- 
ences of the Sun, together with ſubterraneous fire, that' great * 
create mundane Spirit, rereweth the face of the Earth : 5.e. puts 
new vital Spirits and vivihc heat into al parts of the Univerſe, 
both inanimate and animate, *ipeciaily Plants. and Animals; fo 


\ . thatthere is a ew face, or verdure, flouriſhing Beautie, Vivaci- - 


tie, Aftivitie and FruCctification in things. Thus, according to- 
Sacred Philofophie, the Spirit of God is faid: to: be that Univerſal 
Spirit, by whoſe Providential Efficience and Concurrence al Creatures 
are conſerved, ſuſtained, attuated, propagated, animated, fomented;- 
diſpoſed, and governed to their proper ends and uſages. 

And we find Philoſophemes not a little conformable hereto in 
Platonic Philoſophie. What Plato's Contemplations were con-'+ 
cerning Jv) 3 xboae,-the Soul of the World, we have before ex-. 
amined, Part. 2. B. 3. C.g. S. 1.4. 5... We ſhal now treat of the 
ſame Univerſal Spirit, Or. Spirit of the Univerſe as to his Providential © 
Influence and Concurrence. Plato in his (ratylms, p. 396. cals this 
Mundane Soul, or Univerſal Spirit, Zlaz Zena, Fupiter from C&gu- 
Zen, to animate Or vivifie : and he gives this reaſon of the Origi- 
nation : # »alg Ray fully x; Tols Lanes mavir G5rs Biv almiO wiinaey T7 * 
Cor, $56 dgyorre faces $5 ravloy,; T here is no other cauſe of life 
to-us Men, and other Animants, than that Prince and King of al- - 
things. Whence he addes : Riphtly therefore is God honored with this 
name ; becauſe it demonſtrates, m{-90de8vrar M3 thy de T6018 Tois + 
Capry Vader, That Gods he, by whom Life is —— to - 

mals. 
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Animals. This notion of the Mundane Soul anſwers to Fob 33, 4, 
and 7ſal. 104. 30. of which before. Thus Plaro, Leg. 10. p. 896, 
dMAG itavaorele SiSeaxlar buy ff wdyley meeoburarn, yEropWnre | 
dex) nivhozas, But it bas been ſujjictently demonſtrated, that the Seul * 
#5 more ancient than althings, ſithat it is the priacipe of motion, Hig 
deſigne is to demonſtrate the Providence of God from the Scul of 
the Univerſe, which moves, agitates, foments, vivifies, influenceth, or- 
ders, and governes aitkings. And he demonſtrates this Univerſal 
Spirit or Soul of the Univerſe to be more ancient than a'things, i. e, 
Eternal and Increate ;, becaule it gave forme, life, and motion to 
althings. Thence he addes in the ſame page : $vylw Hot: 
va x) ivornoay UE 1601 Tols Wevrh Kiyeaors ov & x, + teardy aydynn 
$romeiy pdyeu; Therefore ſhal we not neceſſarily acknowlege, that the 
Soul doth univerſally governc and inhabit mn althings that are moved, 
yea that it governes Heaven ? Whence he conciudes : d&y4 wp 4 
SFLoxd adyle Taxar vegroy o, yi x DeheTlan, Tels wThs KIVHOWIN, 
&c. This Soul therefore attuates and impels by its motions, althings 
that are contained in the Univerſitie of Nature, namely of Heaven, 
Earth, Sea, &C. SO pag. 898. nay &imreg yd wuxh, XC. Sithat this 
Univerſal Soul moves the Sur. Again he addes : That the Soul of 
the Univerſe, which is in that round ſplendid boate of the Sun, moves 
ir every where, as the Sou; which is in our bodie leads it every where. 
He gives us in theſe three pages ſeveral great Philoſophemes to 
prove, That God zs the Soul of the Univerſe, who attuates, winifies, 
conſerves and governes althings, as our Souls do our Bodies, Thus 
Proclus, in Plat. Time. p. 93. explicates the Platonic Mundane Spi- 
Tit: After Amelie, faith he, Porphyrie thinkeng to agree with Ploti- | 
m1, thy wp ul Thy avenbopor Soxand Inpiugydy, CC. cals th | 
Supermu1dane Soul, the Opificer or Framer of the world. The Spirit | 

of God is called by theſe Platoniftes, uy vatgxiom©, the Super- 
mundane Soul of the Univerſe, as being elevated above the Uni- 
verſe, yet animating, actuating, and influencing the whole, and 
cach part thereof. . Others.teime him, 4uys #ynbopr@, the Mur- 
dane Soul, or the Soul inhabitiag the Umverſe. Al theſe Platoniltes 
make the Univerſe to be as it were a great 4nimal, and the Sprrit 
of God to be the Soul that animates, vegetates, attuates, and perfebtes 
this Animal. Thus Origen, ak dpyor, L.2.c. 1, As our Bodies 
; made up of many members and contained by one Soul ;, ſo do I conceive, 
that the whole world is to be locked on as one huge great Animal, which 
45 Contained as «t were by one Soul, the Virtue and Reaſon of God, _ 
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fo much ſeems to be intimated in Scripture, Thus alſo the Pythago- 
reans held, as we are allured by A4nutims Felix, That God was the 
Soul diffuſed throughout the whole Univerſe, from whom althings re- 
ceived Life, Being and Motion, So the Stoics ſaid ; That the Di- 
vine Mind is diffuſed throughout al parts of the Umverſe, as our Soil 
throughout our bodie, as Laertius in Zeng, And that theſe Philoſo- 
phemes touching the Spirit or Soxl of the Univerſe, mult be under- 
{tood of the Spirit of God, and were ſo intended, though imper- 
fetly, by the wiſer Heathens, we are aſſured by Cyprian, Serme, 
de Spiritu Sanito, p. 329. Edit. Baſil. 1558. © This Holy Spirit from 
« the beginning of the World is ſaid, Ger. 1. 2. to be ſuper fuſed 
© on the watcrs : not as if he needed the material waters as a've- 
© hicle, which he rather ſuſtained, and gave congruous motion, 
©and fixed limits to what comprehended the firmament. The 
< Eternal Virtue and Divinitie of this Spirit, albeit the Ancient 
« Philoſophers, thoſe Inquiſitors of the Univerſe, could not find 
© him out, in his proper nature, yet by their ſubtile conjectures 
© they conceived him to be preſent with althings, giving Life, 
© Motion, Termes, Stabilitie and Uſe to every thing. This Life, 
© this Motion, this Eſſence of things the Philoſophers ſtiled THE 
*$0UL OF THE WORTLD : conceiving, that al Cele 
<ſtial Bodies, I mean, the Sun, Moon, and Stars, yea the very Fir- 
© mament was moved and governed by the virtue of this Soul; 
© and, that the Waters, Earth and Air were impregnated by the 
© Seeds hereof, Who if they had believed that this Spirit is both 
© Lord, and Creator, and Yivificator, and Nutritor of althings that 
fare under him, they might have had ſome convenient accelle 
«to life. But the Majeſtie of ſo great a Myſterie was hid from 
© the wiſe and prudent of this world ; neither conld the pride of 
* human Ingenie concerne it ſelf in ſuch celeſtial ſecrets, and pe- 
©netrate the altitude of this ſupereſſential nature : and albeit 
© they underſtood, that the Divinitic was the Creatrix and Guber- 
© natrix of things, yet they could no way diſtinguiſh what was 
{the Trinitie of the Deitie, or what was the Unitie, or what the 
© proprictie of perſons This is the Spirit of Lite, whoſe Yu 
© fc heat doth animate, foment, advance and make fruitful al- 
© things, &-. See Philoſoph. General. l. 1. c. 2. ſet. 3.5. 3. and 1.3.c. 2. 
© 2.6. 4. | 4 
yon Abet the Efficience and Concurrence of the Spirit in al , n—_— 


Providential Operations be, as to its manner of working Imme- ,,, c;,;, 
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Fs fecond cauſe 


No ſecond Canſe can af, but in ſubordinetion Book It 
aate, yet this hinders not but that ordinarily he makes uſe of 


means for the execution thereof, not from any defect of his Di-- 


vine Efficience, but from the abundance of his Benignitie, that ſo 
in and by the mediation of Inſtruments he might render his own 
Efficience more illuſtrious and conſpicuous,and leave ſome marque 
of honor on the means. Whence oft times the Spirit of God uſeth 
the moſt unapt and unlikely means for the production of the moſt 
Noble Effefts. Yea, oft God brings about the Iflnes of his Pro- 


vidence by contrary means, which carry in them a ſeeming con+. 
tradiction to what God intends. By how much the more potent. 


the virtue of any Agent is, by ſo much the more dothyit extend 
its operation unto things remote. Now is not the virtue of Di- 
vine Providence moſt efficacious? May it not then extend its ef: 
ficience to means and effets moſt remote ? Doth it not belong 
to the Majeſtie, Splendor, and Dignitie of a Prince to have many 
Miniſters of State under him, for the execution of his Soverain 
W1l and Commands ? And doth it not in like manner appertain 
to the Majeſtie of God, the Supreme Lord, to have varietie of 
inſtruments and means for the execution of his Providence ? Al 
Providence, according to its formal Idea, includes two things 
Ordination and Execution : The Ordination, being an Act of Intel- 
ligence and Sapience, belongs to the Supreme Ordinator , who, by 
how much the more judicious and prudent he is, by fo much the 
more capacious he is to order al means and affaires.in fubſervi- 
ence to his end and deſigne : But the Execatior, requiring only. 
Force and Power, may as wel and oft- more aptly be tranſacted 


by inferior Agents or Miniſters, inveſted with executive force in | 


order thereto. Thus in Divine Providence the Ordination and 
Diſpoſition of al means the moſt wiſe God reſerveth to himſelf, as 
a Prerogative peculiar to his Imperial Crown ; but the execution 
he frequently commits to ſecond cauſes and inſtruments, furniſh- 


ing them vzith executive Forces for the production of the effeft, 


and moreover working immediately, both by the immediation of 
Virtue and Eſſence in and with thoſe means. Hence Efa. 28. 26- 
God is ſaid to reach the Hucbandman to plongh, 3. e. how to cultl- 
vate and manage his Ground, as alfo to ſow his Seed, &'c. 
That no inferior Agent'or fecond cauſe can execute any Piece 


can att," but in of Divine Providence, but in Virtue received from, and ſuboxdi- 
nation to God the prime Canfe, is.molt evident : (1) Becauſe, 
where diverſe Agents ſubſerve one Supreme Agent, it's —— 
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Ch.8.4.3. ta God, and by his Providence. 


that the effect be produced by them in commnn, as they are uni- 
ted in the participation of motion and influence fromthe Sypreme 
Agent : For many cannot produce one effect but as one : Now 
the ſubſervient Agents of Providence are ſo far one in their ex- 
ecutions, as they are ſubordinate to and influenced by God the 
Supreme Agent. (2) The complement of the Virtue and Eff- 
cace of the Second Agent is from the Virtue and Influxe of the 
Firſt Agent : and is not God the firſt Agent in al executions of 
Providence ? (3) Al Operation conſequent to any influence js 
aſcribed to that which gave the influence, as the proper cauſe 
thereof : And do not al ſecond Cauſes receive their influence from 
God ? Muſt not then al their Executions and Operations be aſcri- 


bed to him as the prime Cauſe ? (4) Al Actions that cannot ſub- 


ſiſte withoat the Impreſſion and Influence of fome Agent muſt 
be attributed ro that Agent as the cauſe thereof : Now can any 
executions of ſecond Cauſes ſubfilt without the impreſſion of 
the firſt Cauſe? muſt they not then al be attributed to him ? 
(5) Whatever applies the active Virtue or draws it forth to att, 
may be faid to be the canle of that Aft : as an Arificer, by ap- 
plying the virtue of any natural thing to any action, is ſaid to be 
the cauſe of +hat action : Now is not al application of any Vir- 
tue in providential executions from God ? Is he not then the 
cauſe of al ſuch executions? (6) Doth not the Virtue of every 
inferior Agent depend on the Virtue of the Superior Agent as 


ſuch? And are not al fecond Cauſes in providential executions 


inferior Agents as to God the Supreme Agent ? (7) ls not every 
Worker by its operation ordained to its lafs end ? And who, in 
al Providential Operations, ordains things to their laſt end, bus 
God the firſt cauſe of al? ($) As particular Cauſes are referred 
to particular Effects, fo the univerſal Cauſe to univerſal Effects : 
and is not God the Univerſal Cauſe of al Effefts ? (9) To ſub- 
ſtrat or withdraw any providential execution from Gods Ordi- 
nation and Efficience, what is this but to ſubvert the beft Or- 
der, even the ſubordination of ſecond Cauſes to the firſt ? (10) 
God is intimely preſent with and in al providential executions; 
and therefore cannot but influence the ſame. The mover and 
moved are always together : God is the prime mover in al mo- 
tions, and therefore preſent with al : the application of AZrves 
unto Paſſives is by him. That there 1s not the leaſt executi- 
on of Providence but what is ITY by God, ſee cAqm- 
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452 _ Fire the Create Univerſal Spirit. Book IL. 
4s, contra Gent, Lib. 3. Cap. 67, 68, 70, 76, 77. 


Firs the Create Not'to mention the various means, inſtruments and ſecond: 


Univerſal $yi- cauſes, which God employs in his Providential Efficience, there 
rit. 


Inſtrument of Nature and Arr, and that which ſubſerves the Spi- 
rit of God (the Supreme increate Univerſal Spirit) in al mate- 

* rial produttions of Providence. As for the Origine of this create 
Gen. 14.3: AAundane Spirit, Moſes gives it us, Gen. 1. 3. under the notion of 
"VR: Lzght or Fire, part of which was difperſed among the Cele- 
ftial Lights or Fires, and part diffuſed into the bowels of the 
Earth, for the Conſervation, Animation, Vivification, and Nyu- 
trition of al parts of the Univerſe. Plato makes frequent men- 
tion of Fire, as the moſt potent natural principe or Mundane Spi- 
rit, whereby althings are fomented, agitated, animated, and per- 
fected. So in his Timers, þ. 31. yoeudtr MN T4 mves vI8r, 
Nothing ſeems void of Fire, &C. SO p. 56, & 58. he makesFire to be: 
the- Univerſal Spirit diffuſed throughout al parts of the Univerſe. 


And e re he cals: Fire &yopantril@: Pnpigyy, the great 
ificer of variowns effetts. And not only the Chymsjts, but alſo the 
cs and-molt of the Ancient Philoſophers aſcribe to Fire an 


Univerſal Effictence, as. to al corporeous Effects. Whence do al 
e Minerals, etals, and Stones receive their Origine but from 
ſabterraneous Fires ?: What gives riſe to al Yapors and Fountains 
but Fire ? : Whente procede the Fluxes and: R efluxes of the Sea; 
with its ſaltneſſe, 'but from Fire ? What gives Life and Motion 
to al Inſe&s, but Fire, either Celeſtial or Terreſtrial ?: Whence 
ſpringeth the fermentation of humors in the bowels of the Earth 
at Spring, with the vegetation and fructification of Plants, but 
from Fire? What are the Animal Sonls of Brutes and of Mans 
Bodie, but a more pure zthereous Fire ? Theſe things are more 
largely demonſtrated in our Philoſoph. General. P. 1.1, 3: in Plato's 
Phyſics May we not then hence conclude, That Fire 3s 4 ſe- 
cond e Mundane Univerſal Spirit, under the Spirit of God moſt 
Efficacious and Potent in al natural corporeous productions and 
executions of Providence ? | 
the Objeft of Di- $. 4. Having finifht the principal and inſtrumental effeCtive Prin- 
vine Providence Cipes of Providence, we now procede to its Obje, which, accor- 
Univerſal, ding to ſacred Philoſophie, is of *the moſt univerſal latitude, ac: 
| cording to the extenſion of Divine Omnipotence and Efficience: 


There. 


1s one which deſerves a particular diſquiſition, namely Fire; 
whica is 1n its kind an Vnverſal Mundane Spirit, the molt potent: 
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There is nothing ſo high, as to be above Divine Providence ; no- 
thing fo low, as to-be, beneath it, nothing ſo ample and exten- 
five, as that it cannot be limited by itz nothing ſo free as-to ſe- 


'cond cauſes, but it is neceſſarily determined-by it ; nothing fo 


natural and neceſſary, but its operation may beeſuſpended by it, 
as the fiery Furnace , wherein the three Children were ; laſtly, 
nothing ſo evil , but this Divine Providence can bring good out- 
of it. Among the ancient Philoſophers there were different per- 
ſuaſtons about the object of Divine Providence, and its latitude. 
Epicurus and ſome before him altogether denied the Providence 
of God, as before: Ariſtotle, as Grotins affirmes, confined the-Pro- 
vidence of God to Celeſtial bodies ; yet Laertins ſaith he held, 
That the Providence of God did reach weyer os vegviay, SCC. even to 
things celeſtial, and that he diſpoſed things terreſtrial according to the 
Sympathie they have with things: celeſtial, Some among the He- 
brews held, that Gods-Providence extended to men, but not unto 
beſtes : which ſentiment ſome impute to Pythagoras , who much 


imitated the Hebrews. Some alſo among the Arabians aſſerted a- 


Providence about Univerſfals, or things in commun, but not about 


Singulars : which ſentiment FuSin Martyr , in the beginning of- 


his Colloque with Tryphon , reprehendesin ſome'of the Grecian» 
Philoſophers as impious. But Plaro-ſtrongly demonſtrates, That: 
the Providence of God extendes to althings, even the mofF minute. SO 
Leg. 10. pag. 902. But what ? if a Phyſician be willing and able to 
cure the whole bodie, if he ſhould provide for the greater diſtempers, but- 


neolett the leſſer, would the cure be ſucceſſeful ? No ſurely. So in like 


manner neither Gubernators of Ships, nor Imperators of Souldters, nor 
Maſters of Families, nor Miniſters of State, nor any ſort of men can: 
wel manage their affaires, unleſſe they provide for ſmal things as wel as 
greater. Thence Architects denie , that" great ftones can be wel ce- 
mented, or joined together in a building without ſmal: Mii Tolvew 
Tirys Otdy dfid tus mork Fon) Snprogyay panniTagyy., XC. Let 
us not then conceit , that God us more wile than mortal Opificers , 
who, by haw much the more 5kilfl they are, by ſo much the more exqui- 
ſitely and accurately, by the benefit of their own Art, they-conſider bot» 


great and ſmal things, in ſuch workes that belong to their Art. Thence ; 
he concludes, pag. g03. It ſeems to me , pagavn rutneins Yrors of 


»d1Tay, that-God doth mo#t eafily and opportinely provide for aithings. 
This affo the Stoics generally aſſerted, whereof we find an excel- 


lent accquat .in f4rianns , his Colleftions of. Epriteras's —_— | 
PLC, , 
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. Socrates, 


The particular ObjeGFs of Providence, Book], 


phie, 4. 1. c. 12. pag. 118. There are ſome, ſaith he, who aſſert there 
& no God: others, that grant there is a God, but, egyav 5 s, <ul; o 


. ah Teeny wuberds, that he ts ſlothful and negligent, and provide of 


othsng : |_| ſuppoſe he means the Epicureans: 7 a third ſort, wh 
hold that there 1aigGod, and that he i provident, but only of greater 
and celeſtial things, not of terrene : a fourth ſort allow him a Prons 


 Aence over terreſtrial as wel as celeſtial, but only tm commun , not as ta 


ſmgulars and particulars : a fifth ſort, of which number was Ulylles aud 

fred, that 4 man could not ſo much as move without God, 
Thence he goes on to demonſtrate Gods Providence over al 
things, That Gods Providence extendes it ſelf univerſally to 
al and fingular Beings, Attions, Subſtances, Accidents, Modes, &c, 
may be demonſtrated, (1) From the infinite Owwmiſcience and Pre. 
ſcience of God, which extendes it ſelf tothe moſt minute ſingy- 
lars. (2) From the omn:potent Wil of God, which gives Faturiti- 


. on, Determination, Limits, Activitie, and Operation to althings, 


The particlilay 
:Objetts of Pro- 
v#dences 


(3) From the prime and univerſal Efficience of God as the firſt cauſe 
of althings, Whatever is Ens by participation muſt procede ef- 
fectively from God, who is Ezs by Effence : and if it procede from 
him, it muſt neceſſarily fal under his Providence. (4) From the 


.certatn Determination, Futurition, and Order of al effteas, Either 


althings muſt fal under the Providence of God, or ſomethings 
muft happen merely by chance, without any certain cauſe of their 
-Futurition. (5) From the Fu#ice of God in rewarding what is 


good, and puniſhing what is evil : for the executions of Divine 


Juſtice depend on his Providence, That Gods Providence ex: 
tendes to al {ingulars, even to things moſt contingent and minute 
is acutely demonitrated by Aquinas, contra Gent. l. 3. c. 71, 72, 
73, 75, 76. $0 De Potentia Dei, Queſt, 20. he proves, that God 
is the cauſe of every action both natural and voluntary five ways: 
[17 By giving virtue toa&t. [2] By continued conſervation of 
that virtue. [3] By moving the Agent to a&t, and applying 
the virtue to the action. [4] As he is the principal Agent in 
every Act, and al other Agents but Inſtruments. [5] As he 
actes immediately in al Acts of ſecond Agents. 

As for the particular Obje&ts unto which Divine Providence 
extendes it ſelf they may be thus diſtributed. (1) Al natural Be 
ings even the moſt minute and amperceptible fal under the Provi- 
dence of God. Sacred Philofophie makes mention of the hairs 
of the head, which are vis and contemtible even to a pony 
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' Ch98.4.5. The Adjunts of Providence. _ 455 
; Yea, al natural Generatipns, Corruptions, Alterations, Motions, and 
! Afions are ſubject to Gods Providence. Not only the Generic 
* natures, and Species of things, both Sabſtances and. Accidents, are 
determined by God, but alſo al Individuals and Singulars, with 
al their CireumFFances and Modes, yea things maſt minute. Thus 
Bradwardine, pag. 7, 25, 291. proves, That the lea#t things come 
wnder Gods Prefe ence and Providence. (2) Althings neceſſary or ' 
! contingent, There is nothing ſo contingent or free as to any ſe-- 
! cond cauſe, but it is determined and fore-ordained by Divige Pro- - 
| vidence,as Agqninas accurately demonſtrates, contra Gent. l.3.c.71, 
72,73. S0 Bradwardine, paz. 271,274. What more contingent 
than the Zot ? and yet this fals under the Providence of God , as- 
Prov. 16. 33. The lot i ca#t into the lap; but the whole diſpoſmg of ut 
& of the Lord. (3) Althings politic. Al Revolutions, Alterations, 
Advances, Declinations witttal other politic Concernes of State are 
ordered-and governed by Divine Providence. (4) Althings human. 
Al mans thonghts, inclinations, intereſts, deſignes, and undertake- 


ments are ſubordinate to Providence. Hence, (5) Al ſinful aCts 

fal under the ſame. (6): Ecrleſpaſtic Afaires and ſupernatural Atts, 

Ends and Effefts are ordered by Divine Providence, of which here- 

after. In ſum, Gods Providence extendes itfelf to al thoſe: 

things, unto which his omnipotent Wil, Efficience and Canuſali-- 
/ tieextendes: z.e. unto whatever comes within the notion of real 
 Entitie: it reacheth al narural, preternatural, ſupernatural and 
moral actions and events. When men contradict Gods Wil of. 
Precept, do-they not obey or fulfil his Wil of Providence ? Is any 
thing fo great, that it comes not within his power, or ſo ſmal, that 
it comes not within his care ? I am not ignorant how much ſome - 
of late, as wel Divines as Phyficians, have ellayed to exemt the : 
period or terme of human life from the immutable determina- - 
tion of Divine Providence : but how much this Hypotheſis con- 
tradites both Pagan and Sacred Philoſophie, wil be more fully 
evident by what follows. + 
6. 5. From the effetive principes and object of Divine Provi- The Adjunits of 
dence, as before ſtated, there follow many eſſential Adjun&s and Providence. 
Charaters thereof. As .1. Providence is not merely permeſſive, 
but. energetic and efficarious. For (1) Divine Providence neceſ- 7+ 1t is offica+- 
farily ſuppoſeth not only an intention of an end, and the order- 59% 
ns or diſpoſing of means, but alſo the aſlecution and attainment 
; the end. It's true', human providence as ſuch may provide 
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_ The AdjunFs of Providence.  Bookit, © 


- means moſt proper and expedient, and yet, by the interpoſition 
of other ſecond cauſes, come ſhort of its end ; but Divine Proyi- 
dence always reacheth its end. Thus Homer : ---. Aids $ iran 
76 Bali, Gods Connſe! and Decree i always fulfilled, (2) Al ſecond 
cauſes are ſubject unto, and therefore can no way impede or hin. 
der Divine Providence, Whence arifeth al active and pallive 
virtue in ſecond cauſes, but from Divine diſpoſition ? Is it polible 
then that the executions of Divine Providence ſhould be hinde- 
red by the force or defect of any inferior Agent or Patient? Are 
not. aÞ natural Agents inſtruments of Divine Providence ?- And 
can the inſtrument act without the concurrence of the principal 


Agent? What then can we ſuppoſe ſhould impede Divine Pro. 


vidence? (3) Al providence ſuppoſeth an AEt of the Wil: and 
are not al Acts of Divine Volition efficacious ? Bradwardine fre. 
-quently aſſertes and demonſtrates , That God permits nothing but 
what he wils, It's true, man oft permits things , that he neither 
wils nor doth, becauſe he cannot hinder them ; bur. there is no 
mere permiſſion with God, without ſome Ac of his Wil. This 
is proved from the infinite Actualitie , Efficacitie, and Omnipo- 


' tence of the Divine Wil. Thus Bradwaraine, 1. 1: c. 32.pag.282, 


&c. ſpends a whole Chapter to prove , That althings fal out and 
are governed by the Providence of God , not only permitting, but aft#- 
ally diſpoſmng al. And his arguments are demonſtrative. As [1] 


Otherwiſe the Univerſe ſhould not be diſpoſed and ordered in 
the beſt manner. [27] The Scripture gives God active names as 
to al- parts of providence, &c. And then (ap. 33. he demon- 


ſtrates, That where-ever there is any permiſſion of God , there alſo ts 


bus attual Yolition, Hence, 


'2. Gods Providence gives to al ſecond Cauſes and Events a 
molt immobile , immutable , fixed and certain order : things molt 
contingent and free, asto ſecond cauſes, are neceſſary and fixed 
as to Divine Providence. Hence the Stoics, as alſo Plato, exprel- 
ſed this fixed order of providence by Fare , which they made to 
be an immutable connexion or-ſeries of things determined from 
cternitie, whereby. althings are infallibly directed to their ends, of 


-which hereafter in the Gubernation of Providence, That provi- 


dence puts into things a. fixed, immutable order is evident; be- 
cauſe, (1) nothing fals out, but what was fore-ordained from al 
cternitie by infinite Wiſdome and an omnipotent Wil. (2) Al 
particular cauſes and effects are contained under and ſubſeryient 
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tothe Univerſal Cauſe z and therefore ſubject to his Order. Yea, 
this Order mult neceſſarily be molt indiſſoluble and certain ; be- 
cauſe it is founded in the Ethcacitie of the Divine Wil, Efficience 


_ and Gubernation, as more fully anon. 


.3. Divine Providence is molt Connatural and Agreable to the 


exigence and condition of the ſecond cauſes or ſubjects it workes: 


upon, The Meceſſitie and [mmobilitie, that attendes the Provi- 
dence of God, doth no way infringe or 1mpair.the Contingence and 
Libertie of ſecond Caules, but confirme the ſame. Therefore men 
act freely, becauſe the Providence of God determines them ſo to 
act : So that nothing more conduceth to the natural libertie- of 
the Wil, than the neceſſary Determination of Divine Providence, 
becauſe it determines althings to act according to their Natures : 
it offers not the lealt force or violence to the Human Wil, but 
ſweetly, 'though.neceſſarily moves it:to-the end appointed. Gods 
manner of ordering and conducting ſecond Cauſes is without the 
leaſt prejudice to their proper manner .of; working : he guides 
them ſweetly according to the principes and inſtincts he has put 
into them. For (1) Doth not Divine Providence furniſh every 
ſecond Cauſe with its Power, Virtue, and Efficacitie to worke? 
(2) Doth not the ſame Providence maintain and-conſerve that 
Power and Vigor imparted? (3) Is not allo the actuation of 
that Power from Providence ? (4) Doth not Providence alſo 
moſt wiſely and ſweetly, yet powerfully order the manner of 
working, as alſo perfect the ſame ? ls it not then molt ſweet and 
connatural in al its Executions ? Hence, = | 
4, Divine Providence is molt Beautiful and Perfett : al its ex- 
ecutions are in Number, Weight and, Meaſure. - 'Doth not the Wiſe 
Man aſſure us, Eccleſ. 3. 11, That every thing is beautiful in its ſea- 
ſon? Is not every execution and particular event of Providence 
moſt beautiful and proper at the ſeaſon allotted it by God? 
What are al the travels and births of time, but the Eternal and 
wiſe Decrees of Providence brougit forth into light ? Haye'not 
al iſſues and events, not only natural and neceſſary, but alſo the 
moſt contingent and voluntary their fixed time and limits conſti- 
tuted by Divine Providence, which. renders them moſt beautiful 
and perfect ? Are not thoſe very products, which 4n their own 
nature ſeem moſt monſtroſe and deformed,moſt beautiful in their 
time and place, as they relate to. Divine. Providence ? Is not God 
infinitely wiſe to order althings in the belt manner? And is he 
| M mm ; not 
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not alſo infinitely powerful to execute whatever he ordaines and 
decrees? -Is not that, which in regard of mans Providence and 


_ Execution is moſt finfal and deformed, in regard of Gods Pro- 


vidence and Execution molt beautiful , as-Chriſts Crucifixion? 
What mult we fay of al that confuſion that ſeems to be in States. 
and Churches, Perſons and Things ? Doth it reach the Providence 
of God ? Is it not only in regard of ſecond cauſes, and our mi- 
ſtakes as to the firſt cauſe? Cannot, yea, wil not Divine Provi- 
dence bring a beautiful order out of al this confuſed chaos ?-It's 
true, Sacred Philoſophie tels us of evil dayes, which ſhould come: 
to paſſe in this laſt Scene of the World : but whence ſprings the. 
evil of theſe later days? ls it.not from the Luſts of Men, not the 
Providence of God ? Are not the worſt of days Natura'ly good, 
yea orally alfo to thoſe who are good and do good ? Is it not. 
the Moral Evil of Men that makes al Times Evil? It Men were 
better, would not the Times ſoon prove better ?' Yea, are not 
thoſe very Diſorders and Confuſions, that ariſe from the Luſts of 
Men, ordered by Divine Providence in the beſt manner for the 
good of the whole ? As in Nature varietie addes Beautie, fo in 
the Providence of God varietie of changes renders it more beau- 
tiful. It was a great ſaying of a Staic : He that wil take upon him 
to mend things, let him fir#t take upon to mend God. Certainly no- 
thing 1s done by God, but that which to leave undone were not 
ſo good : Many things that ſeem diſorderly and confuſed as to- 
parts, are not ſo if we conſider the whole, . Thus -Damaſcene, Or- 
thod. Fd. l. 2.c. 29.. having proved, that God provides and go- 
vernes althings according to his moſt wiſe W1l, he addes : war@& 
5 Devs Rr py oy diya3s x Copts' ws Br ayal93g, Temre' 6 yag pil Tee 
yody, 5x dyaSbs--- ws 5 oophs, acisa Tf orray Gpshei TAC. you Toirus: 
Toros Tegokyoviag mirle Savpetey, mexra inaroiy, wdyla dnifeldges 
Indi 4X Te The Tearolas Toy, Therefore God ſolely is good and wiſe 
by nature, or Eſſentially : As therefore he 15 -good, he provides *: for 
he that provides not, | for ſuch as are under his care] zs not good: 
but as he is wiſe, he takes care to- provide the. bet things. Therefore 
2 becomes us, attending to theſe things, to- admire -al, to praiſe al, t0- 
receive, without curioſe inquiſition, al the workes of Providence, albe- 
it they may feem to.many mjn#t ;, becauſe incognite, and incomprehen- 
fible, as in what follows. That the Providence of God is moſt 
eriect, fee Aquinas, contra Gent.4. 3.c. 94. Alvarez, de: Ani. 
Difput. 28;'p. 270«-. | 
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. Divine Providence is moſt myſterious and incomprehenſible. q, Myſterio 
The Providences of God are much te his Being, very rp pn a 
ſteries. So Pſal. 36. 6. The Fudgements of God are ſaid to be a great 
deep. And Pſal. 97. 1. The Lord reigneth, let the Earth rejoice : Pal, 97, 1, 
becauſe al his Judgments and Executions of Providence are moſt 
Equal.and Righteous. Yet it follows, v. 2. Oonds and darkneſſe 
are about him. 4. e. Albeit his Goverament is moſt Righteous, yer 
much darkenefſe and myſterious Providences attend it : there are 
deep myſteries in his-Providential Procedures, albeit Righreouſ- 
nefſe and Fudgement are the habitation or eſtabliſhment of his Throne, 
as it follows, Gods Providences are always mater of our Admi- 
ration, but not of our Comprehenſion, or Imitation : To mea- 
ſure Providence by our ſhallow Reaſon, what is it but to ſet the 
Sun by our falſe Dial? It's wel obſerved in the Life of Padre 
Paul, p. 114. © In the ſucceſſe of human things Divine Providence 
<is ever to be admired, where human prudence vaniſheth out of 
© ſight : it being moſt certain, that in actions there is an eternal 
© force, and a long chain of Cauſes, fo far without us, that nei- 
© ther our knowlege, or any conſideration of ours can ever come 
©near. The workes of Providence are much like many curioſe 
Pizces of Nature and Art; whereof we ſee the frame and opera- 
tions, but that which is the interne moving principe, and gives 
the greateſt force to the operations we ſee not : So 1n the workes 
of Providence, we ſee the Executions and Effects, but O! how 
myſterious are the interne Reaſons? Is there not a particular 
though myſterious Providence ordering and direfting the Opera- 
tions of eyery individual and ſingle Eſſence ? And is there not in 
every worke of Providence ſomething Divine, which doth puzle 
the moſt ſharpe-ſighted Reaſon, and hath more 1n it, than the 
moſt acute Philoſopher can diſcover ? And why is it that the moſt 
of men miſtake and cenſure Providence , but becauſe they caſt 
their eye on ſome few particulars, but conſider not the whole 
frame and complexe ? It's above our narrow Capacities to con- 
template the whole frame ot Providence, and is not this the ge- 
nuine reaſon, why we misjudge and miſtake the parts? That is 
not diſorder in the whole, which ſeems ſo in ſome one particular, 
as in the motions of a Watch. Theſe myſterioſe procedures of” 

Divine Providence are wel expreſled by Damaſcence, Orthod. Fid. - 
L. 2.c.29. We muZt, ſaith he, admire al the workes of Providence, | 
ty pairnlar rors TAncts Rina, $a T8 dyrocoy rnaa, x) akaldanalor 7% 
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The diſtributions of Providewce, Book It: 
O47 Thy wezvoren, x} 785 Aoytouts mts, of Tas wegzes, x) T6 wt 


Aoyle ered pore yards albeit they may appear to many mjuſt ; be-” 


cauſe Divine Providence is unkyown and incomprehenſible, and our. 


corttations, and actions, and things future are known to it only. Thence.- 


he addes, towards the Cloſe of the Chapter : yg 5 Sra, ws ox» 
Aol #010 ol TE3MOt Ths TY O67 Tevoles, 9 pits ny fgulunv3him, 
whTs v@ xareaupllnar Surat, But we muſt know, that there are 


many modes of the Divine Providence, which can neither be explicated: 
by fe 


ech, nor comprehended by mind. 


$. 6. From the Adjuncts of. Divine Providence: we paſle on to- 


itsvarious Diltributions, which are for the moſt part Xodal only, 
not Specific, As (1) Providence in regard of its Obje#+ is diſtri- 
buted into Gereral and Specral : General Providence is that which 
reſpectes althings in general : Special Providence, that which re- 
ſpectes ſome under a ſpecial relation to God,as his people. (2) Pro-. 
vidence in regard of its manner of working is diſtributed into Me- 
diate and Immediate : Mediate Providence is that wherein God 
makes uſe of Means for the execution thereof, of which before. 


Immediate Providence is, when God produceth Effects without 
the uſe of Means. (3) Providence is diſtributed into Ordmary: 


and Extraordinary : Ordinary: Providence-is, when: God in the- 
production and governing of things obſerves that Order, which 
was conllituted at firſt by himſelf. Extraordinary: Providence is. 
when Goud in the Produttzon, Conſervation, or Gubernation of things. 
breakes that natural Order conſtituted. by himſelf. The Efiects; 
of ſuch extraordinary Providences. are, by. a Metonymie ofthe: 
Eftect, termed e Hiracles, Ae Hiracle properly is a Specimen of: 
Creation; becauſe the conſtituted order of Nature being broken, 
the Mater has only an Obeazential Power for the production of the: 
Effect. Hence nothing but Omnipotence or Infinite Power can. 
properly and phyſically, in a way of principal efficience, produce a. 
Atracle, It's true the Miniiters of God have, whencalled tott: 
by him, been Inſtruments of doing Miracles; yet their concur- 
rence or eficience was only Moral and Inſtrumental : they wrought: 
al in the Name of God, in a way. of faith and dependence. on him, 
and for the manifeſtation of his Glory. . Wherefore our Lord 
Chriſt, by working Miracles ia his own Name and Autoritie ,, 
without.any moral dependence on another, gave an evident Con- 
viction and Demonſtration of: his being God. For no Creature. 
can worke a.Miracle. by. its. oven Principal and Phyſical Eficicnce.: 


Noz.. 
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No; this is the Prerogative of the firſt Cauſe and Omnipotent 
Deitie ; becauſe every Miracle is educed out of nothing , either 
as to the thing 1t ſelf, or atleaſt as to. the mode and manner of. 
its being wrought, . In Nature, and according to the ordinary- 
courſe ot Providence every paſſive power has an ative power ſuited: 
toit : and by the application of A#:ves to Paſſives the effect is: 
produced : where therefore there is a defect of paſſive or active 
power , and yet the effect is produced, that we cal a Arracle -- 
which may be ſaid to. be wrought out of nothing three manner of; 
ways. (1) When there is-no ſubſtrate mater at al to worke on-- 
(2) If there be a ſubſtrate mater, yet when the mater is ſo inha-- 
bile and unapt, as that it has no natural.paſſive power or capa- 
citie for ſuch an effect, Or (3) when there is a natural paſlive 
power and capacitie in the ſirbſtrate mater , yet there wants an: 
active Principe, or Efficient for the. educing the effect out of that 
mater, In al theſe regards a Miracle may be faid to be produced 
out of nothing, and ſo the peculiar effect of Divine extraordinary» 
providence. And indeed the very names, both Latin, Greek, and: 
Hebrew, import a power extraordinary and Divine. To let paſſe; 
the origination of the Latin, which is obvious, Adracles are called: 
by the Greeks, (1) onusa,. as they are S:gnes of the Divine Efi-' 
. cience and Preſence, given.for the- ſuccur of 'our Faith 3 (2): 
Sratuers, Powers , as: they are manifeſtations and demonſtrations. 
of Divine Omnipotence , which is molt illuſtrious therein ; (3 )- 
Tiegla, Hebr. TIMED, Prodigtes, or tremendous Signes, ſuch as not 
only raviſh men into admiration, but leave alſo a terror and aſto-- 
niſhing /##por on the mind. So Phavorinm : Thans Rr wegywe Tumnn- 
ty vag 78 YaDua Tols 5ga01 magiyor, A Prodigie 15 a thing that: 
1 leaves an aſtoniſhment on the Beholders , by reaſon of the Miracle that 
| 7 wrought, Whence Tbgas is deduced from Tygiery, q. reins, that 
which terrefies and aſtoniſheth. Al which note, that Miracles are. 
the peculiar effects of extraordinary Providence. | 
The former Diſtributions of Providence ſeem- only moaal, its: Providentiat 
formal, eſſential, and ſpecific diſtribution is into Conſervative and COME 
Gubernative. Conſervation and Gubernation are uſually eſtimed the #!9® # _ 
proper adequate ſpecies of Providence. Providential (,onſervation 
7 that Aft of Gods Wil, whereby he makes things to perſiſt and per- 
fevere tn their individual Exiſtence, Vigor, Aits, and ſpecific Eſſences 
or Species, As, for the ,particular Ideas of providential Conſervas 
t10z we {hal draw. them. forth inthe following Propolitions. .. 7: 
| ProP..: 
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Prop. God « the necrſſary Conſervator of althings, No Creature ig 
ſufficient to conſerve it ſelf, or any thing elſe : no particular 
Agent as ſuch can be properly tiled a conſervant (Cauſe , becauſe 
conſervation is but a kind of continued Creation, That no Cres 
ture is ſufficient to conſerve it ſelf, without the immediate con- 
ſervative influxe of God, is evident, (1) becauſe every Creature 
has but a fluid tranſient nature: wherefore it needs the conſer- 
vative concurſe of the firſt cauſe to fixe its fluxible Being. It 
was a great and good Effate of Heraclitus, meyre fit, vv fn, 
_Althings arein fluxe, nothing s permanent - 4. e. the natures of things 
create are like a river, the parts whereof are always in fluxe; 
neither doth the ſame part ever returne again, but emties it ſelf 
into the Sea, where it is ſwallowed up: ſo al Creatures are in 
continual fluxe ; and if God, who alone is pure Act and immuta- 
ble; did not fixe their Beings by his conſervative.influxe , they 
would ſoon drop into their primitive nothing. (2) It implies a | 
contradiction, that a Creature ſhould perſevere in its being with | 
out Gods conſervative concurſe. Doth it not implie a contradi- 
.Ction, to ſay, that God made a thing, and yet that thing was 
not made and cauſed by God? Now to ſay God hath made a 
Creature, which needs not his conſervative influxe , what 1s this 
but to ſay, that God made a Creature, which yet was not made 
by him ? So eſſential is Divine Conſervation to the very eſſence 
and exiſtence of a Creature, as Bradwardine, pag. 162, Thus alſo 
Aquinas, 1. Queſt. 104. demonſtrates, That «t 25 not a thing com- 
municable to any Creature, that it ſhould conſerve it ſelf in Being with- 
ont God. (3) Whatever is Ens by participation neceſſarily de- 
pendes on that which 1s Ezs by eſſence for its exiſtence and ſub- 
fiſtence, Al create Beings 1n their very eſſence depend on Divine 
Conſervation ;, becauſe every cfte& that dependes on any cauſe di- 
rectly and of it ſelf primarily for eſſence , muſt neceſſarily alſo 
depend thereon for conſervation : But now God is ſo the cauſe 


; of al effects, that they from their very nature and by an intrin- 


ſecal neceſlitie depend on him for Being; therefore alſo for con- 
ſervation, as Suarez, Metaph. Difput. 21. pas. 540, &c. God 1s 


V1 Fehovsh, in ſome ſenſe Al Being, as Exod. 3. 14. I am: 4.e. 


nothing hath eſſence, exiſtence, and perſiſtence in Eſſence , but 
from the pure Actalitic and Efficience of God. (4) If God 
educed althings out of nothing by his efficacious Wil, then it ne- 


.ceflarily follows, that the Wil of God muſt be the Gyfervatrix of 


althings: 
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alchings : For althings are ſo far, and ſo long exiſtent, as God 
wils they ſhal be. Indeed what is conſervation but continued: 


creation , or the continuation of a thing made in Being ? ls it. 


not necefſary then, that the ſame Divine Wil, that at firſt gave 


Being to any thing, conſerve the ſame thing in Being ? Thence' 


Aquinas, 1. Queſt. 104. proves, That God conſerves every thing by 
the ſame virtue and operation, by which he produced it, 3. e. by the efh- 
cience of his Wil. (5) There is great proportion and Analogie 


in point of confervation between the workes of Art and Nature. 


For look as: every worke of Art doth preſuppoſe a principe and 


worke of Nature, as wel for its conſervation as firſt produttion ;; 


ſo every worke of Nature doth preſuppoſe a Divine Efficience for 
its conſervation as wel as for its firſt production. Is it impoſſible 
that a piece of Art ſhonld conſerve it ſelf without mater? and 
is it poſſible, that any worke of Nature ſhould conſerve it ſelf 
without Divine Efficience ? (6) No impreſſion can remain on 
any effect, longer than the v45 smpreſſa, or force and action of the 


Agent continue : and what is the eſſence of any Creature but v4s- 
impreſſa, or force impreſſed by God thereon ? Al create Eſſences 


are but impreſſions or participations from God, and therefore eſ- 
ſentially require new force and efficience every moment for their 


conſervation and continuation. (7) Unleſſe God conſerve althings,. 


how can he order, diſpoſe, and governe them: to their reſpeCtive 


ends? Not only the operations, but the very cſſences of things - 
are ordered by God to his own Glorie : and how can this be, if 
the eſſences of things are not conſerved by God ? That God is 


the neceſſary Conſervator of althings, ſee Aquinas, contra Gent. l.3, 
6. 65; Bradward.1. 1. c.2. pag. 146, &C. | 
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2. Prop. Gods conſervative Influxe and Efficience is mot intime Gods conferua-- 
and immediate in althings. This Propoſition is moſt evident, (1) vor bm 


From Gods power to annilulate althings. For if things were con- 
ſerved by God only: mediately , he could not annihilate them fo 
long as that intermediate conſervant Cauſe ſhould concur to their 
conſervation, as it's wel demonltrated by Ariminenſis , Sent. x. 
Dift. 4.5. pag. 160: (2) From the paſſvve power or potentalitie of 
a Creatures, For every potential or thing 1n power muſt be aCtn- 


ated by ſome Act immediately : now every Creature 1n reſpect” 
of God is but a- potential Being; and therefore muſtbe aftuated 
immediately by God, who.is a pure ACt, and that not only in its 
operation, but alſo. for the conſeryation. of its Being. (3) _— 

the-- 
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the Ommpreſence of the Divine Eſſence, God being not circumſcri. 
bed or defined to any ſpace, but immenſe in his Being, it thence 
follows, that he is intimately and immediately preſent to al Be. 
ings, and by this his immediate preſence and volition conſeryes 
the ſame. As the creatrix Eſſence was immediately preſent by 
the Divine Volition in the firſt Creation of althings.; ſo the cop. 
ſervatrix Eſſence is alſo immediately preſent in the conſervation 
of althings. God is not more diſtant and. remote in the conſer- 
vation, than he was in the firſt cauſation of things : God is more 
intimate to every thing, than the moſt intimate part of its own 
Eſſence. is. Thus Suarez, Metaphyſ. Diſput. 30. Sett. 7. pag. 70, 
-proves, Fhat God doth not diffuſe his creative or conſervative A- 
Aion, but is intimately in every thing, conſerving of it, &c. $0 
Bradward. pag. 164., (4) From Gods prime Cauſalitie, and the ſub- 
ordination of al Creatures to God, Every ſecond cauſe, whether cay- 
\fant Or conſervant, cannot cauſe or conlerve any effect, but in de- 
pendence on and ſubordination to God , the firſt Cauſe : Hence 
,the Efficience of God muſt intervene between it and the effec, 
-whether it be for cauſation ' or conſervation : whence it follows, 
.that the Divine Efficience, both in cauſation and, conſeryation, is 
.more immediate than the eſficience of any ſecond cauſe. Again, 
the caufalitie of the firſt Cauſe is more eſſential and neceſſary than 
that of the ſecond cauſe : there 1s no effect, which tie ſecond 
.cauſe produceth, but the firſt. cauſe. can produce it by itſelf. So 
alſo as to conſervation, The firſt cauſe workes by its own proper 
virtue, and therefore more intimely and immediately than any 
Mecond cauſe : The virtue of an inferior cauſe is not conjundt 
with the effect, but in and by the virtue of the ſuperior. (5) From 


\ .the efficacitie and vehemence of Gods conſervative Influxe, By how 


much the more vehemently and efficaciouſly any cauſe worketh, 
by ſo much the more penetrant, intime, and immediate is its in- 
fluxe. Now God, as the firſt conſervant Cauſe, doth more-.vyehe- 
mently adhere to and efficaciouſly influence the effect , than any 
Fecond cauſe can. do. Concerning the immediate Conſervation of 
God, ſee an excellent Diſcourſe in Bradwardine , de Caf. bib. 1. 


' .Cap. 2, pag. 164, &C. 


Gods Conſerua- 


3. Prop. God conſerves althings by the word-of his Power or imme- 


tzon by bZ word. diate Volition, Thus Heb. 1.3. Upholding a'things by the word of bus 


or 1. 
. Heb. 1. 3. 


power. The Apoſtle afcribeth unto God infinite power in and for 
the conſervation of althings, whether great or ſmal, It is infinite 
power 


5a ERRT oak... 


as 
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r that upholdeth the Earth, that ſtretcheth out the Heavens, 
&c. And yet the ſame infinite power 1s put forth in the conſer- 
' * ration of the leaſt things, as-allo for their motions. The ſame 
" + Power that moves the Heavens, is alſo exerted in cauſing a fea- 
ther to move : the ſame power that ſhakes a leaf, can ſhake yea 
| rend the mountains : the ſame ſtrong arme that upholds a duſt 
| or atome, can and doth uphold the Earth. And he faith al this 
is by the word of his Power : 4.e. by his omnipotent Volition. S9 
2 Pet. 3. having fold us, v. 5. That by the word of God the Hea- 2 Pet. 3. 9. 
vens were made : he addes, v. 7. But the heavens and earth, which . 
are now, by the ſame word are kept in ſtore : 3. e. by the omnipotent ' 
Wil of God. Gods Word being put for his Wil, becauſe we 
uſually expreſſe our wils by* our word. That Gods Word or Wil 
is the immediate cauſe of althings and their conſervation , we 
have before fully demonſtrated, 5. 3. of this Chapter. 
4. Prop. Albeit the conſervative Influxe of God be immediate, yet Gods Conſerua- 
in the ordinary courſe of Providence he makes uſe of means for the con- 599 by Means. 
ſervation of his Creatures, at leaft ſuch as are corruptible. So Hoſ. 2. gg. , I, 22. 
21, 23, I wil hear the heavens; and they ſhal hear the earth; and 
the earth ſhal hear the corne, and the wine, and the oil; and the 
ſhal hear Fezreel. (1) In this gradation we have a lively deſcri- 
ption of Divine Conſervation, both as to the whole Univerſe, as 
alſo in regard of the principal part thereof, man, and more ſpe- 
cially the Church of God. (2) Neither doth this Proſopopzia only 
point out to us the Divine Conſervation of althings, but alſo their 
cauſal connexions and ſubordinations each to other. Fexzreel [5.e. 
according to its proper origination, the. feed of God? cals on 
corne and wine and oz! for ſuſtenance and food : and thele liquors 
cal on the Earth for fruftifying juices and vigor, in order to 
their production : and the Earth cals on the Heavens, z.e. [1] on 
*the Aereoxs inferior Heaven, where the Clouds,Snow, Rain, Dew, 
and Vapors are, for moilt influences ; [27] on the Ethereous Hea- 
veny where the Sun and Stars are, for warme influences: And 
then laſtly the Heavens cal on God ; who gives out both vigor 
and heat to the Celeſtial Bodies ; and theſe influences to the 
Earth ; which thence gives juices and vigor to the Plants ; whence 
Corne, Wine, and Oil is given forth to Fexreel. Such is the 
admirable gradation and ſubordination of althings, as means of 
Divine Conſervation. Thus P/a!. 65. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. Thou Plal.6$, 11,12, 
viſiteſt the earth, &c. Thence v. 11. Thoy crowneſt the year with 
Nan thy 
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thy goodneſſe. i.e. Thorougiout the whole year thou docſt 
dantly do good to thy poor Creatures, and {fo doeſt as it were 
adorne, beautific, and make glad the year. Whence he addes: 
and thy paths drop fatneſſe.Þ Thy paths, orbite, 4. e, the clouds, 
which are the paths wherein the chariot of thy Providence moves, 
Drop fatneſſe: i.e. Rain and Snow, which by their ſulphureous ni- 
rroſe efficaces make the Earth fat and flouriſhing, whereby Man 
and Beltes are conſerved. Whence it follows : v. 12. They drop 
on the paſtures of the.wilderneſſe, and the little hils rejoice on every ſide. 
Or are girded with joy. Some underſtand this of metallic venes, 
- which are inthe boſome of the Earth, and do as it were gird it 
with joy, or metals that cauſe joy. We find mention alſo of the. 
providential proviftion that God makes for his Creatures, Pſal, 
Pla 145.15. 145: 75 The eyes of al wait upon. thee, and thou goveſt them their 
meat in aue ſeaſon. 16. Thou openeſt thy hand and ſatisfieſt the de- 
fire of every living thing, We have here a lively 1mage of Gods 
providenttal conſervation, who is brought in as a great Maſter 
of a Familie, largely diſtributing Food, even from his own: hand, 
to al under his care. Such abundant proviſion doth the Benigne 
Lord make for the conſervation of his Creature. Whence ſome 
derive WU Shaddai the name of God from. WW a dug or. teat 
that yields nulk, implying that God feeds al, and ſupplies them 
with nouriſhment. Others deduce Shaddai from 3 dai ſufficient, 
q. "WU Scheddai, wno zs ſiifficient : becauſe God is <Alſufficient to 
iupplic al his Creatures. 
Gods extraordi- 5: Prop. When ordinary means fail, God oft provides extraortli- 
nary proviſoon nary for the relief of his Creatures, Thus God provided for Eliah, 
for ſome. and many other of his Servants in their exigences , whereof we 
find abundant inſtances in Sacred Philoſophie and Hiſtorie. »Yea 
| how oft doth our liberal Lord make extraordinary proviſion for 
Plal.147-9- mere Brutes in their indigent caſes? Thus Pſal. 147. 9. He giv? 
eth to the Beſte his food, and to the young Ravens which crie. The laſt 
Job 38.4%. Clauſe, and to the young Ravens which crie, is taken out of Fob 38. 
4-1. Who provideth for the Raven his food ? When his young ones cry 
Luke 12. 24 wnto God, they wander for lack of meat. So Luk, 12. 24. Our Lord 
makes mention of Gads feeding the Ravens, Which places put 
together ſeem to note ſome more than ordinary proviſion that 
God makes for them. The Rabbines, Raſi and Kimbi, with ſome 
others tel us, that the young Ravens, by reaſon of their white Co- 
bor, arc left by their Parents to ſhift for themſclves; whence the 
| Providence 
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Providence of God, in an extraordinay manner, cauſeth flies or 
| wormes to ariſe out of their dung, by which they are nouriſhed. 
| * Plinie and eAlbertus Magn incline much to this Opinion of the 
| : . Hebrews, Others refer this not to the young Ravens newly 

hatcht, but to ſuch as are ready to flie : which being caſt out of 
the nealt by their Parents, and very much affected with hunger 
ilie up and down the Air, making loud cries. Which ſeems to 
agree to that of Fob 38. 41. Thus Ariſtotle and Elan tel us, that 
the young Ravens are expelled from their neajt by the old ones. To this 
ſenle Yoſſins, Mey, and others incline. The former ſenſe of the 

Hebrews 1s refuted by (alvin, as alſo by Bochart, de Animal. Tom. 

_ 2.p. 203, &Cc, who makes this caſe of the young Ravens the ſame 
: with that of the young Lions, Fob 39. 39. Pſal. 34. 10. and 104. 

' 21. both of which by reaſon of their vehement appetite, and un- 
Skilfulneſſe to acquire food ſuffer great hunger, and are in a more 
than ordinary manner ſupplied by the Providence of God. What 
extraordinary provition God makes for the conſervation of his 
own People wil hercafter occur in the Gubernation of God. 

6. Prop. The Conſervation of a Creature and its firſt Creation or Conſervation 
Produttion, as they refer both to God, differ only mentally. Creation continued Crea- 
gives Being and Exiſtence unto things, Conſervation, Continuation **% 
in Being. Somethings are conſerved immediately by God, becauſe 
ſubject only to him, as Spirirs : That the conſervation of ſuch dif- 
fers only mentally from their Creatica is evident : Other things are 
conſcrved by God not fo immediately as to exclude Means, yet 
ſo as that God conſerves them immediately in and by thoſe 
means. Now that the conſervation of ſuch things alſo, as to Gods 

| _ Immediate conſervative influxe, differs not really, but only men- 

: rally from their firſt production is manifeſt ; becauſe conſervati- 
on as to God, whether it be by means or without means, 1s but 
one act continued from the firſt inſtant of its Creation or Produ- 
tion : not that there is any real intrinſec ſucceſſion in Gods 
Aftive Conſervation, Which is no other than his molt ſimple volt- 
tion; but we conceive Gods Paſſive Conſervation as ſucceſſive 1n 
regard of the Creatures Duration. Thence c{quinas and his Se- 
Qators hold, That Conſervation is a continued Creation. Which 
muſt not be underſtood of proper continigation, but according to 
our manner of underſtanding, or by reaſon of its coexiſtence to 
true continued ſucceſſion : For continuation properly ſo termed 


is only in things diviſible ; but Creation and Conſervationare one 
Nan 2 indiviſible 
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indiviſible aft, without any ſucceſſive duration or real continva- 
tion as to God, but only a moſt {imple indiviſible permanence, as 
Suarez, Metaphyſ. Diſput. 21. Sett. 2.p. 343. demonſtrates. Hence 
we may ealily underitand, how Creation or the firſt produQion 
of things, and their Conſervation as to God difter only Mentally. 
For the difference 1s. only according to the different mode of our 
conception, and expreſſion : Things are not ſaid to be conſerved 
In the firſt moment of their production, nor to be Created in re- 
gard of their ſubſequent continvation : For Creation connotes a. 
negation of precedent Being, but conſervation on the contrary 
connotes the poſleſlion of Being bcfore produced. Creation in- 
cludes a Novitte of Eſſence, which conſervation excludes; and 
conſervation includes precedent Exiſtence, which Creation ex. 
cludes. Thus Conſervation zs continued Creation, as Nehem. g. 6. 
where God is ſaid ro preſerve aithings made by one and the ſame 
Act. So. Fohn 5. 17. My Father hitherto worketh and I worke : 5. 
for the Conſcrvation as wel as the firſt production of things; nei- 
ther are theſe Acts as to Divine Efficience really diſtin, albeit. 
we may diſtinguiſh them as to ſecond cauſes and means uſed by 
God, for the production and conſervation of things. 

7, Prop. Divine Conſervation as to its Objefts and Effects is vari. 
ou5, Albeit the Conſervation of God be in it ſelf one ſimple AR, 
not dfcrent from the firſt production of things, ſave by ſome con- 
notation only, yet it admits various Objects and Effefts. (1) God 
conſerves 1:dividuals, ſome to al Eternitie, without the leaſt cor- 
ruption or alteration : as Angels and Human Souls : Other Indt- 
viduals ſhal be conſerved for ever, yet not without ſome altera- 
tion and refinement, as the celeſtial Bodies,.c#c. 2 Pet. 3. 10, 12. 
(2) Such Individuals as are. the effets of Natural Generation or. 
Production God conſerves in their. Species, and in the whole. : for 
the corruptions and defects of ſome parts belong to the Conſtetw-. 
t0n and Continuation oy waylis of the whole Univerſe, unto which 
there is more regard to be had, than to any part: albeit the parts 
alſo are conſerved in their Species, when they decay as to their 
individual Natures. (3) God conſerves alſo the vigor, virtue and 
efficacitie of al ſecond cauſes, together with their Operations ſa 
long as they are exiſtent. 


CHAP... 


Ch.9. $1. Divine Gubernation:; 
CHAP. IX 


Of Divine Gubernation in general 3 and as to Sin. 


God the Supreme Gubernator. The end of Divine Gubernation. Its 
Order moſt perfett, and immobile. It hath the force of a Law. 
Its uſe of means. Its extent to althings. Gods Gubernation as to 
Men': particularly as to Sinners, and Sin. The Oragine of Sin, and 
its caſes, God not the Author of Sin. How God 1s the canſe of 
the material att of Sin. How far Sin fals under the Divine Wil. 
Gods Wil about Sin Permiſſive ; not merely Negative, but Ordina- 
tre, Gods Fudicial Gubernation of Sin. What Attributes of Gad 
are moSt uluſtrious in the Gubernation of Sin. . 
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$. 'F J4vns diſcuſſed the Conſervation of God, we now de- nivine Guber- 
ſcend to his Gubernation, whereof we find illuſtrious no- nation. 


tices both in Sacred and Platonic Philoſophie. As for Sacred Phi- 
loſophemes touching Divine Gubernation they are very many 
and great, as it may appear in the particulars thereof. - I ſhal at 
preſent give omly the mention of Platonic Contemplations con- 
cerning 1t. Thus-Plato, Phileb. p. 28. What, O Protarchus, may 
we determine, that althings, and this which is called the Univerſe, 
are governed by a certain temerarious power void of Reaſon, as For- 
tune wil? Or rather on the contrary, ſhould we not affirme with our 
Anceſtors, vey * pejrnaiv Tiva SYavuerhu courrdtleoas SiayvBreyar, 
that the eterna! Mind, and a ceftain admirable Wiſdome, ordering al 
in the moſt accurate manner, doth governe * He faith, that accord: 
ing to the Opinion of the Ancient Wiſe Men, the Providence of 
God governes and moderatesalthings in the wiſeſt manner, and 
with the beſt order. Thus alſo Iawblichws ſaith, © That the Egy- 
© ptiags, when they introduce God under the Symbolic Image of 
© one that governes a Ship, thereby ſignifie his Domination and 
© Empire as Gubernator of the Univerſe. For as a Gubernator of 
©a Ship in one moment doth eaſily move, governe, and direct the 
Ship; ſodoth God the world. We find the ſame ſimilitude uſed 
by Plato, Leg. 10. p. 902, as before. Hence, ther Gubernation of 
God is that att of Divine Providence, whereby he direttes, governes, 


and brings al his Creatures to their proper ends , in the moſt orderly 
manner. 
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God the Supreme 
Gubernator. 
.Eccleſ. 8. 4. 
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ramer. This general Idea of Divine Gubernation may be re- 
ſolved into the following Propolitions, | 

1. Prop. God is the Supreme e Moderator, Soverain Gubernator 
and abſelute Rettor of althings.  Tius we may applie Eccleſ. 8, 4, 
Where the word of a King is, there 15 power ; [or Domination and 
who can ſay to him what doeſt thou? 1,e. by how much the more 
Soverain any perſon is, by ſo much the greater is his Dominati- 
on. God being King of Kings, and Lord of Lords mutt neceſſa- 
rily be moſt Abſolute in Power and Domination. This is oft in- 
culcated by Plato, and carries with it its own Evidence. For 
(1) althings receiving their Being, Perfection, Virtue and Operation, 
from God, it cannot be, but that he (hould have an Abſolute Do. 
minion and Soverain Empire over them. (2) Althings tend to 


God as their laſt end : therefore he is the Supreme Rector of al. 


Eor .when many things tend.to one laſt end, it's neceſſary that 


there be ſome Supreme Rector and Moderator that ordaines them 


thereto. For Gubernation is nothing elſe but the direCting the 
things governed to their laſt end. Thus Aquinas, 1, 9. 103. 4. 3. 


< Seing the end of the Gubernation of the world is the beſt good, 


© it's neceſſary, that the Gubernation of the world be beſt : But 


-©< now the beſt Gubernation is that which is by one, &c. (3) God 


is infinitely wiſe to order althings, and potent to bring them to 
their ends; therefore he is the Supreme Moderator of al. So Plaro, 
Leg. 10. p. 902. $5 Sy ola 784 gopuraloy Brnbubobr 7 urne XN 


a} Puragiper, But that God who is moſt wiſe, both can and wil take care 


of his own Creatures, &c. (4) The Bonitie of God argues him to 


be the Abſolute Rector of althings. For it belongs to Divine 


Bonitie-to reduce althings made by him to thoſe proper ends for 
which they were made. Whatever flows from God as the firſt 
Cauſe, mult returne to him as the laſt end. (5). This is the 


great concerne of Divine Gubernation , to ſee that althings 
reach the end for which they were made. For things wil never 


certainly and infallibly reach the end for which they were anade, 
unleſſe they be directed .and governed by the ſame power which 


made them. It argues imperfection in an Artificer not to di- 


re&t the worke he made, to the end for which it was made. 
And may we impute ſuch an imperfection to the firſt Framer of 


Althings? Hence, 


2. Prop. 
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Ch.g.\.r. The laſt end of Gubernation: 


2. Prop. Divine Gubernation propoſeth the Glor:e of God as the The laft md of 


laft end of a things. Whit is al Gubernation- but the dire&ing 2! 
althings to ſome laſt end ? And what is the laſt end of althings, 
but the Glorie of God ? Thus Plato, Leg. 10. pag. 903. Iefloyly 
+ veavlas Toi; abyors , ws mW. Ty narrds Ginparulip mes F owlueiay 
x) ceeTlo 7% las mer ii gounrelaywe, or x) 73 pig® ts Suiayuy 
dxacoy 73 megoitor mage x, mour', Let us perſuade this young man, 
that he, who by h15 providence takes the care of the whole, that he may 
conſerve and adorne it with neceſſary virtue, doth wiſely diſpoſe and or- 
der althings to this end : the force and efficace of whoſe Providence 
doth iff uſe nſeif mto al parts of the Univerſe, according to their na- 
ture. Whereby he explicates to us, how God doth order and 
diſpoſe althings for the good of the whole and his own Glorie. 
This-he more fully lays open in what follows: as 3 aiauls 3 
T470 wTs we Yuiars Eyare cutiys tiynela mzoe* nag y i 7 1% 
may); Bip vaigixura whahuwy foia, ty ivexe os yiyvowlin* ov 5 
tia cuciyu. md; ag ares, xj mas brlsyr@ Iupregyds, marlds ws 
Zrexe Tara feydCera, mes 7d now? Eunreiroy BanTivor * wheC- plc 
18K JAs, )j 5&Y GAov wigs Erexa amipydeerar, CC. But thou know- 
eft not, that al generation of (ingulars is for this , that the life of the 
whole may be bleſſed : his Eſſence is not for thy ſake , but thou wert 
made for his ſake. For every Phyſician , and every skilful Artificer, 
makes al for the ſake of the whole , aſpiring after the commun utilitie. 
Thence he makes not the whole for the ſake of the part , but the part 
for the ſake of the whole. But thou art ful of indignation , becauſe 
thou canſt not ſee , how that which is bes# may accord with the com- 
mun good, and thy proper interesf, Here are ſeveral things remar- 
quable for explication and-demon{tration, that the Glorie of God 
is the laſt end of Divine Gubernation. (1) He faith, Al ſrnga- 
lars are for this, that the life of the whole may be bleſſed. Why 
may we not by 9% wayl8s, the whole underſtand God? That Plato 
fometimes underſtandes God by this notion , ſpecially in his Ti- 
mens, pag. gO. ai. Ty ways Hayonort, the contemplitions of the whele, 
&c. I could eaſily perſuade my ſelf. (2) But grant, that we 
muſt underſtand this of the Viverſe ſtrictly taken , yet it muſt 
at laſt be reſolved into God : for is not the Univerſe and althings 
elſe for Gods ſake , not God for the ſake ot the Univerſe ? - (3) 
Plato illuſtrates this by the Symbol of a wiſe Phyſician and skilful 
Artificer,who workes al for the ſake of the whole: and is not the Di- 


vine Bonitic and Glorie that great Vnzverſfitie or whole, into-which 
| al 
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al lower ends muſt be melted ? (4.) Plato blames his young A- 


theiſt, and in him the moſt of men, for preferring their private - 


good before the good of the whole ; which Theologie teacherh is 
no other than the Glorie of God. That althings are ordered and 
diſpoſed by Divine Gubernation, for the Glorie of God:is mani- 
teſt, (1) From the prime motion and cauſalitie of God, For God be- 
ing the prime Motor of althings, and moved by nothing, it thence 
neceſiarily follows, that by his Providence he governe and move 
althings to himſelf, as the laſt end. The order of ends neceſlari. 
ly anſwers the order of Agents : the firſt Cauſe and Motor muſt 
.needs be the laſt end of althings. (2) From Gods Dominion over 
althings. Every Agent has power to uſe his own workes for the 
end he made them: and are not al Creatures the workes of Gods 
hands? Has he not then power to uſe them for his own Glorie? 
(3) Fromthe perfettion which althings acquire by ſubſerving the Glo- 
rie of God, By how much the nearer any Creature approcheth 
to the Divine Bonitie , by ſo much the more perfect it is: and 
is not every thing by ſo-much the nearer- the Divine Bonitie , by 
how much the more ſublſervient it is to the Glorie of God ? It 
was a good Saying of the ſpurious Dionyſins - The ſupreme Bonitie 
convertes althings unto «ſelf, which al deſire as their laſt end, and 
by which they al ſubſiſt as their molt perte&t end. Hence, 


:2hs OrderofDi- 3. Prop. The order whereby Divine Gubernation aiſpofeth and re- 


ngs to their laſt end i mo#t fixed , immobile, and perſett, 
This aceording/to ſacred Philoſophie 1s wel expreſſed, Efa. 40. 26. 
Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created theſe things; 
that bringeth ont their ho## by number : he calleth them al by name-: 
by the preatneſſe of his might : for that he is ſtrong in power not one 
faileth, Obſerve heres (1) he cals on mankind to lift up. their 
eyes for the contemplation of the Creatures thereby to inſtru£t 
themſelves in the Gubernation of God. (2) He founds Divine 
Gubernation on omnipotent Creation. (3) He expreſleth Gods 
fixed admirable order in governing things, ſpecially the Celeſtial 
bodies, by bringing out their hoſt by number, O! what an accurate 
order do al the Celeſtial bodies obſerve in their motions ! Is not 
every one numbered and ranged in its proper place by Divine Gu- 
bernation ? Doth not every one keep its ranke and ſtation , per- 
forme its office, and move moſt regularly, according to that Law 
which Divine Ordination has appointed it ? Thence it follows: 
And calleth them al by name : 3. e. has an accurate knowlege. of and 
command 


The Order of Divine Gnbernation fixed. Book 1M | 
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command over al, as a wiſe General that can cal al his Souldiers 
by name., whoſe beck and nod every one obeys; Such is the ad- 
mirable Dexteritie and Domination of Divine Gubernation.-. But 
whence ſprings al this? that follows: By+the greatneſſe of his might. 


The magnitude of Divine Power is the-cauſe of his admirable fix- - 


ed Gubernation : becauſe he is omnipotent, therefore it is im- 
poſlible that he ſhould fail in his Gubernation. Thus it follows: 
For that he is ſtrong in power not one faileth. 1y3, faileth, or is de- 
preved, 5... of that fixed order and ſtation, which Divine Guberna- 
tion has allotted to it: there is not one that detradtes its office, 
but al ſubſerve the Divine order. Thus Plato, in his Phado, Pp. 97. 
N#s v2iv '6 Srakoo ws Ts x TdrToy diTIQr---- Thrys vv xoouirre Tar 
T4 K0TpHY , x tao THivar Tairy Inn ar Bintica Txy, It 15 the 
eternal Mind that diſpoſeth althings in the be$t order, and ts the cauſe 
of al---- And thus I determined with my ſelf, if it be ſo, that this gu- 


bernative diſpoſitive Mind doth thus difpoſe althings , then althings are 


placed in that ſtation and rankg, where they may be mo#t rightly con- 
ſtituted, The Stoics alſo, as Laertius in Zeno aſſures us, held, 
$ I) xbowor 1x#% x3! viy ox; Tegroray, That the world was j Seve 
and ordered by the Druine Mind and Providence, which diſpoſeth 
althings in the beſt manner. This gubernative Providence, as 
tt includes a fixed order and ſeries of cauſes and effects , they cal- 
led Fate; which they made to be a connexe ſeries of things, or reaſon, 
whereby the world was governed. So Chryſippus ſaid : "Binge &- 
rar quorilu owTatiy 9 inwy, KC. That Fate was a natural 5yntaxe 
or regular connexion of althings, mutually following each other from al 
eterntie, by an immutable and invio!able complication... Whereby in- 
deed they ſeem to underſtand no other than the ſeries and order 
of Divine Gubernation, decreed by God from al eternitie. So 
Stobens, in his Phyſics explicates their mind : abyoy / &. md xbg- 
149 Tegvoin Sromuar, The reaſon of thoſe things, which are governed 
in the world by Providence. And that this was the original im- 
port of the Sroic Fate we are aſſured by Seneca , Minutins Felix, 
Lud. Vives, and others. Thus Robert Groſſeteſte , that great Phi- 
loſopher as wel as Divine , in his TraCtate de Libero Arbitrio, (to 
be found in MISS. in Exeter College Librarie:) * We muſt know, 
© faith he, that Fate may be taken for Providence, according to 
© Boetius, Lib, Conſol. Philoſ. 4. who ſaith, that Fare is the ſame with 
«Providence , yet they may admit different confiderations ; be- 
< cauſe Providence is that Divine Reaſon in the Soverain of -al- 
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< things, which diſpoſeth althings ; but Fate is the diſpoſition in 
© herent in things mobile, by which Providence knits them toge- 
<ther in their proper orders. In what follows he proves out of 
Cicero, Boetius, and others , that Fate 55 really the ſame with Provi- 
dence : of which ſee Philoſ. Gen. P. 2.1. 1.c.3.6. 5. Hence, 

4. Prop. No. ſecond cauſe can totally decline the order prefixed by 
Divine Gubernation. And the reaſon is evident ; becauſe this 


and Guvernati-- Gybernation of God intrinſecally includes, not only a prudent 


proviſion of the beſt means, but an efficacious execution of them, 
ſo as they ſhal infallibly reach their end. It's true , wicked men 
oft do. ſubſtract and withdraw their neck. from the obediential 
yoke of Gods preceptive Gubernation, but yet they cannot tota!ly 
withdraw themſelves from the order of Gods providential Guber- 
nation : .whiles they violate the moral and facred order of Divine 
precepts, do they not fal into the peral-order of Divine puniſh-. 
ments ? Yea, oft do-not thoſe very means, which they uſe to vio- 
late the Divine order, promove the ſame ? Thus Gezy. 1 1. 4. And 
they ſaid: Goto., let us build us a citie, anda tower , whoſe top may: 
reach unto heaven, and let us make us a name, leſt we be ſcattered 
abroad upan the face of the whole earth. You ſee their defigne 1n 
building the Tower of Babe! was to prevent the judgements of 
God, or to ſecure themſelves againſt a diſperſion and ſcattering : 
and yet, lo! the wiſe Gubernation of God made this very Tower 
of Babel, which they intended as a means to prevent their diſper- 
ſion, the cauſe thereof, fs v. 8. So the Lord ſcattered them abroad, 
&c. And yet out of this very diſperſion which they feared and 
felt, Divine Gubernation brought another ſacred order, even for 
the peopling the whole Earth. Thus the moſt unnatural confu- 
ftons are ordered by Divine Gubernation : the order of Divine 
Providence is frequently advanced by that. which may ſeem to 


obſtruct or pulit down: whiles men endeavor toeſcape one 0r- - 


der of Divine Gubernation, they fal into another. 
5: Prop. The order of Divine Gubernation, whereby althings are 
appointed and reduced to their end, has the force and efficace of a Law. 


Thence Plato termes this- Order of Divine Gubernation, 'Ades--. 
Seles riuoy, the Law of Adraſtie, 1. e. Gods fixed Order. So Pin- . 


dar : youoy nevley Baninke, the Reval Law: of althings : 4. e. that 
Order which the Eternal Law of Divine Decrees has conltituted 
for. the Gubernation of althings.: This Law, whereby Divine 


Gabernation orders and diſpoſeth things, as it refers to things - 
inanimate - 
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Ch.9.h.1. Gods Gubernation by Second Cauſes. 

inanimate and Brutes, comprehendes in it al thoſe Natural I 
ſtinttes, Inſtigations, Inclinations, and Fogel whereby they are 
conducted to their proper ends and uſages. Do not things Na- 
tural, which are not inveſted with rational notices, or ſponta- 
neitie certainly obſerve ſome Laws and DiCtates of Nature, 
which, you may alloon baniſh them from their Natures, as diveſt 
them of ? Are not the ſeveral kinds of their Operations conſtant- 
ly framed and determined according to this Order or Law of their 
Natures? And do they not hereby follow Divine Gubernation 
towards their end, albeit they know not what they do nor why? 
Doth not the filly Bird curioſely frame its neaſt, and the ſimple 
Bee its cel always after the ſame forme and figure? and ſo in al 
other natural operations and productions of mere Brutes, what a 
fixed Order is there agreable to the Law of their Beings? And 
whence comes al this, but from the infinite Wiſfdome and Guber- 
nation of the D:vine 4nd, who conduttes things molt irrational 
ia the moſt intelligent prudent manner to their ends? May we 
not then conclude, that the Natural Generations and Operations 
of althings procede from that Univerſal Law engraven on their 
Beings, whereby they are, by the wife Condu&t of Divine Guber- 
nation, directed to their reſpeCtive Ends? In ſum, this Natural 
Law of Divine Guhernation conſfiſtes, (1) In the Natural Prix- 
cipes of things. (2) In their Natural 1nclinations. (3) In al Na- 
tural Inſtinites, and Impulſes of Nature. (4) In their Obedien- 
tial Capacities or Powers, whereby they are ready to receive any 
extraordinary Itnpreflions, which Divine Gubernation ſhal offer 


to them. 
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6. Prop. The Executions of Divine Gubernation are oft committed Gods Giberna- 
to ſecond (auſes and Inſtruments, yet ſo as it aftes immediately in and tion by ſicond , 
with them, yea ſometimes contrary to their natural Tnclinations. Thus Caiſts, 


Plato, Leg. 10. p. 903. fpeaking of Gods Soverain Providential 
Gubernation, faith : That albeit God takes the care of the whole 
Univerſe himſelf, yet Tiros ' 6ioty dgyovles megarelayuluar inacors 
& 73 outxejTaloy du wen vo Teggtus, tis weeropdy Þ Eo xalov rix®- 
emergyao or, And over al theſe parts [ of the Univerle] are ſet 
Rulers and Moderators, who conſtantly governe althings, even the moſt 
minute parts; that ſo by theſe they may governe al, even to the laſt 
part, unto their end. By thoſe Rulers under Divine Gubernati- 
on, I preſume, he underſtandes al ſecond Cauſes made uſe of there- 
by. Divine operations do not exclude the operations of the ſe- 

- Ooo 2 cond 


nr. Gods Gubernation reacheth althings. Book th 


cond cauſes, but theſe include ſubordination to Divine operati- 
ons. Divine Gubernation orders and governes Inferior Creatures, 
by Superiors, Corporals by Spirituals.; and Inferior ſublunary bo 
dies by Superior and Celeſtial. Thus he governes althings imme- 
diately as ta the manner of Order, and yet many things mediately, 
as to the execution thereof : So that nothing can fal out againit 
or beſide the Univerſal Order of Divine Gubernation, albeit many: 
things do contrary to the order of particular Cauſes. Touching 
the Executions of Divine Providence, fee $. 3. Prop. 4. 

Gods Guberna- . +7, Prop. The Objett of Divine Gubernation ss althings in their 
ton reacheth 05} extenſioe latitude. Thus Plato Leg. 10. p. 902, 903. proves, 
RES That nothing us ſo minute and inconſtderable , but it fals under Di: 
vine Gubernation. But to: deſcend to particulars. (1) Divine 
=” Gubernation diſpoſeth of al Seaſons, both Natural and Politic. 
Eccleſ, 3.1 [1] Natural Seaſons, as Eccleſ. 3.1. To every thing there 15 a ſea- 
ſon, and a time to every purpoſe. A Seaſon : 1. e, a certain fixed, 
determinate time. [27] Politic Seaſons, for Human and Politic 
Actions. (2). Gods Divine Gubernation orders al Y:ciſſirudes and: 
Changes: in the world, without the -lealt viciſſitude or change in 
Dan. 2.:20,21« himſelf. So Dar. 2: 20: For Wiſdome and: Might are his : 1.e. for 
the Gubernation of althings. Whence it follows, v. 21. And 
he changeth the Times and the Seaſons : he removeth Kings, and ſet- 
| teth up Kings. (3) Divine Gubernation orders al the e Weteors, 
Tdb'37:'6, 7 Snow, Rain, &C. SO Fob 37.6. For he ſaith to the Snow, be thou on 
the earth : likewiſe to the ſmal Rain, and to the great Rain of his 
ſtrength. Whence it follows, v. 7. He ſealeth up the hand of every: 
man, that al men may know his worke. He ſealeth up the hand of eve- 
7y one. Elibu's meaning is, that when God ſendeth his Snow and 
ſhours of Rain, he thereby ſeals up, or ſhuts up the hand of the 
Husbandman, that. ſo he may retire out of the fields home, and 
conſider his worke. Then the Beſtes go into Dens, as v. 8. (4) God 
governeth- al motions of ſecond Cauſes, even ſuch as are moſt 
contingent and voluntary, inthe moſt certain manner. (5) God 
governes al Events of things. It was a.great ſaying of Fulins Ce- 
ſar, which he gained by experience, © That Fortune, (whereby 
*the Ancients expreſſed Divine Gubernation) has great force in 
*althings; but more particularly in the affaires of- war :; where- 
©1Rnolt the moſt inconſiderable rencontres or occurrences produce 
* the greateſt changements. Such is the wiſe and potent Guber- 

nation.of God in Military Afaires. 
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Eh.9.4.22 Divine Cnbernation as to Man. 477 
. $. 2. Having diſpatcht the Gubernation of God in the general Divine Guber- 
notion thereof, we now deſcend to conſider it in its ſpecial rela- nation as ts- 
tion to Man, both in his ſinful and renovate State. Gubernative 4% 
5 Providence doth reach the whole Univerfe; but in a :more ſpe. 
7 cial manner Man and his Afﬀaires. So Plato faith, Leg. 4: p. 709. 
"Ns ©5425 io wavie x, wire Ow Thyy o xargys Tar umING Sraxuy- 
7 Biproos Edunerle, That God truely, and with God Fortune and Op- 
* portunitie governe al human affaires. By Fortune and Opportunitie 
' we muſt underſtand Divine Gubernative Providence, which in a 
more peculiar manner regardes Man ; becauſe he is capable not 
only of Natural, but alſo of Aral Gubernation. God governes- 
every Creature according to its capacitie, whether Natural or 
!? Mhral : but now al Creatures inferior to man are capable only 
of Natural Gubernation and Paſſive Reduction to their laſt end-: 
they may be governed and directed to their laſt end, but they 
cannot governe or direct themſelves thereto. But Man being in- 
veſted with a Natural, Paſſive, remote capacitie of underſtanding 
and W11, can, when in a ſpecial manner aided and afliſted by ſu- 
pernatural Gubernation, a&:vely conduct and direct himſelf to 
his laſt end. Hence Divine Gubernation as to-Man is either 4 
ral, or Effcacious. (1) Gods e Moral Gubernation isby Laws and 1. Moral by- 
Inſtitutions. Look as irrational Creatures are governed by natu- £47» - 
: rallInſtin&es, and Inclinations, which are to them a Law dire&- 
} ingthemto their end; ſo Rational Creatures have a more ex- 
* Preſſe formal Law; which was at firſt impreſſed on their Beings, 
but now under a new Edition by Divine Revelation, whereby they 
are directed to their laſt end. For a Law being nothing elſe but a-: 
: Certain Reaſox or R-le of operating, it properly only can belong . 
7 tointelleCtual rational Creatures, who alone canunderſtand the 
' reaſonof their operations. And that this Law is given to Man. 
* principally to direct hinr to: his laſt end is evident, becauſe the | 
Supreme Intention and Efficace of the Divine Law is, to bring 
Man into fubje&ion to God : and who are ſubject to God but 
thoſe, whorefer al to him as their laſt end ? Ts it not the Intende: 
ment of every Lawgiver to make thoſe good, to whom his - 
Laws are promulgated ? And wherein conſiſtes the goodneſſe of 
Man, but in ſubjection to God, and adhering'to him as his laſt - 
end ? So that the main-end of al Laws both Poſitive and Moral 
is to dire& man to his laſt end. (2) This alſo is the main;de- ,. Pfficacions.-. 
figne of Divine Efficacions Gubernation, namely toreduce.man un- 
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toa ſubordination and ſubſervience to his laſt end. Only it hasa 
different way of operation as to wicked and pious men. Wicked 
men, if they perſevere in their wickedneſſe, are by Divine Gy. t 
bernation reduced to their laſt end only paſſively, by,penal execy. 
tions, 1n order to the vindication of Divine Juſtice : but ele 
-Pious Souls are actively reduced and directed to their laſt end, by 
the ſupernatural Gubernation of the Divine Spirit. Of both theſe 
in their order. 
wicked men ſal That wicked Men, and al their ſinful Acts and Deeds are, by 
der Gods Gi- Divine Gubernation, reduced to the laſt end of al, the Glorie of 
bernatio. God, wil appear evident, if we reflect on what was before hint- 
ed, that if the Creature withdraw it ſelf from one order of Divine 
Gubernation, it immediately fals under another : if lawleſſe ir- 
regular men ſubſtra&t and withdraw themſelves from Gods gra 
-cious and caſie yoke of obedience in order to life, they deſerved: 
iy fal under Gods Iron Yoke of vindictive Juſtice, and Eternal 
Death : and ſo whiles they violate one Wil and Order of Divine ? 
Gubernation, they fulfil another : If they wil not willingly do p 
Gods Wil of Precept, which brings happineſle with it, what more * 
juſt, than that they ſuffer Gods Wil of puniſhment, againſt their ? 
Wils? Thus wicked men fulfil Gods providential Wil, whiles 
they break his preceptive Wil. Yea, Satan himſelf is under 
chains of irreſiſtible Providence : He is not an Abſolute, much 
leſſe a Lawful Monarch, but Uſurper ; who has a reſtraint upon 
his Power, though not upon his Malice : He cannot ACt as he 
would. 
Gods Guberna- Andas the perſons of the wicked, both Men and Devils, fal 
£408. about ſim. under the Providential Gubernation of God, ſo alſo their Sins 
And here we are inevitably engaged in that grand Philoſophic | 
and Scholaſtic Queſtion, How far Sin fals under the Previdential ? 
Gubernation of God? For the ſolution whereof we ſhal firtt pre- 
mit fome DiſtinCtions : and then reſolve the whole into certain 
Propoſitions. As for Dillinftions, (1) We may conſider Sin 
[1] inregard of its Cauſes, Efficient and Final : or [2] in regard 
of its Efſentia! and Conſtitutive parts, ater and Forme. (2) We 
may conſider the Permiſſion of Sin; which is either merely Nega- 
tive Or Poſitive : and both, as belonging to a Legr/lator, or toa 
Reftor, (3) We may conlider the Providence of God as to its 
Natural Efficience or Fudicial Gubernation, Theſe DiſtinCtions be- 
ing premilled, we ſhal reſolve our- Queſtion in the following Pro: 
Poſitions, | 1. Prop, 
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* Ch.9. 9.2. The Canſes and parts of Sin. © | 
1. Prop. Al'Sin, as other things, has its Origine, Cauſes, and Con- the Cauſes and 
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fiitutive parts, The,Ethnic as wel as the Chriſtian Scholes have parts of Sin 


admitted many Debates, rouching the Origine of Evil, or Sin : and 
we have this copioſely ventilated by Splicizz, an acute Philoſo- 
pher, in his: Commentarie on Epr&etw, C. 34. p. 175. &c. And 
he ſeems' to ſtate it thus : That Sin, being a privation, has 10 pro- 


fer prixcipe or cauſe, though as to its ſubſtrate mater it may fal under 


ſome cauſalitie, Thus Plato, Repnb. 2. p. 380.. and Proclus on him, 
denie, that there is, a7ioy & iay xexay, any Cauſe or Idea of E- 
oils; becauſe, 73 xaxdy dvdguoroy nd yr, Evil is an irregular paſ- 
fron, Or 5bgnors a privation of Being , which muſt be underſtood 
of the formal Reaſon of Sin : for as to its ſubſtrate mater, Plato- 
and his Followers grant, that al good has its Cauſes, Suarez,, Me- 
rapbyſ. Diſp. 11. Seek. 3.p. 251. proves wel, (1) That al Sin muſt” 
have ſome (auſe :- [1] Becauſe nothing is Evil of it ſelf: there- 
fore from ſome Cauſe. [2] Becauſe nothing is Evil, but as it 
recedes from ſome perfection due tot : but nothing fails of its- 
due perfection, but from ſome cauſe either «Agent, or Impedient: 
Now (2) this being granted, That al Sin has ſome Ca:;ſe, it thence 
neceſſarily follows, That ſome Good muZt be the Canſe of Sin, For- 
in as much as we may not procede into Infinite, nor yet ſtop at 
ſome Sin that has-no Cauſe, we muſt neceſlarily ſtop at ſome 


Good, which is the cauſe of Evil. Hence, (3) to explicate in-- 


what kind Sin may be ſaid to have a Cauſe, we muſt know, 
[1] that Sin formally as Sin requires not a fizal Cauſe, yet it may” 
admit the ſame in regard of the extrinſec intention of the Agent.. 


That Sin formally: as fin requires-not a = Cauſe, is evident ;- 


becauſe conſiſting in a privation and detect, it is not properly 
and of it ſelf intended in things. Thus Swmpliceus 1n Epitter. C. 34. 


pag. 174. tels us, That al At, Jin-Td uerixew fi dya3G; does par-- 


Ficipate of Good, and therefore Evil can have no end. And yet- 
that Sin may have a final Cauſe, in regard of the extrinſec in- 
tention of the Agent, is as evident ; becauſe the Agent may in- 
tend what is Evil for ſome end : for what is Evil in one kind, 
may be conducible, or utile in ſome other, [27] As to the Ef- 


ficient Cauſe, al Sin has ſome Efficient Cauſe, yet not'per ſe, of i#* 


ſelf and properly, but by Accident, and beſide the primary, in- 
trinſec intention of the Agent. Man is ſaid to be Efficient or 


rather the: Deficient Cauſe of Sin, by producing that Action, to-- 


which Sia 4is.appendent or annexed, God is ſaid to-be the EF- 


ficrents, p 
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ficient, not - Deficient Cauſe of the material ACt of Sin, by reaſon 


God not the At- 


'thor of $37. 


of his immediate Univerſal Efficience to al real Entitie. (4) As 


for the conſtitutive: parts of Sin, namely its Mater and Forme; 


C17] Al Sinas fin hasa Material Cauſe, or Subſtrate Mater, which 
is alwayes naturally Good, Whence that great Effate in the 
Scholes : el Ewil as Evil has for its fund or ſubjett ſome good. 


Thence cAugyſtin laid, That Evil cannot be but in ſome Good: © 


becauſe if there were any pure Evil, it would deſtroy it ſef. And 
the Reaſon is manifeſt; becauſe Sin, as to its Formal Reaſon, is 
not a thing purely Poſitive, neither 1s it a,pure Negation ; but a 


. privaticn of aebite perfeftion : therefore it requires a ſubje& to 
which ſuch a perfection is due : And mult not this ſubject then 


be ſomething naturally good ? Is not every real poſitive Being 
naturally good ; becauſe the Effect of Divine Efficience ? Can 


any perfection be due to any Subject, unleſſe that Subject be na- _ 


turally good? [2] As for the Forme of Sin, fuch as it has, it 
conliſtes in the prevation of that moral ReCtitude which 1s due 
to the Subſtrate e Hater or Subject. Thus Damaſcene, Orthod. 
Fid. Lib. 1. Cap. 15. Td xaxdy dyavs, nror Vadgteus cienors, Evil 
zs the privation of Good, or ſubſtance. So Lib. 2. Cap. 30. » nxaxia 
sI8y bTsgoy Ghry, & wit ayaxognars Ty ayal7' warte x) 73 ex67O 5% 
PwTbs bay dye aweners Sir2 15 nothing elſe but a ſeceſſion from Good, 
as Darkneſſe is a ſeceſſion from Light. Of which ſee more, B. 1. 
C. 4. $. 1. and Philoſoph. General. P. 1. L.3.c. 3. ſet. 4.4.2. In- 
deed, to ſpeak properly, Sin hath no Formal Reaſon or Cauſe ; 
becauſe it is a privation. Thus Plato, . Rep. 2. and Proclus, de- 
nie, that Sin has any Formal Idea, as before : Yet, according 
to the commun acceptation of a Formal Canſe or Reaſon, we make 
1ts Deordination, or Difformitie from the Law the formal reaſon 
thereof. Hence, | | | 

2. Prop. Gods providential Efficience and Gubernation about fm 
doth no way denominate him the moral cauſe or Author of ſin. Thus 
Plato, Repub. 10. ſaith, That God i the principal cauſe of al good: 


but as to ſin he ts, dyairiOr, no cauſe thereof : becauſe airia inopiby, 


he ts properly the cauſe of ſin that chooſeth it. SO Repub. 2. pag. 380. 


Kaxoy 5 diTioy gdyar ©O88y THE yiyuuR, eyaldy Gyre , Siapayerio 
Tea#lt Tejro « inTE Tive, TATE Aye ou Th avry TAG, & ANNA oh 
younonX, pairs Tivo. dxiey, CCC. We muSF with al manner of conten- 
tion refute that opinion, that God who 1 mot good, 1s the Author, or 


noral cauſe of ſin : neither mu$t we concede , that any ſpeak, or -bear 
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any ſuch opinion im the Citie , if we defire to have it wel conſtituted 
and governed, That this Platonic Sophiſme cannot be wel un- 
derſtood of Gods natural Efficience to the ſubſtrate mater of ſin, 
but only of a moral Cauſalitie as an Author , is evident from the 
very reaſon that he gives thereof; namely, becauſe God is moit 
good : which only excludes Gods moral Efficience from fin as ſin, 
not his natural Efhcience from the ſubſtrate mater or entitative aCt 
of ſin, which 1s 11 it{clf good, and therefore from God, the Cauſe 
of al good. So that P2aro's argument is ſo far from denying Gods 
natural Eficience to the entirative act of ſin, as that it -confirmes 
theſame. The holy God, in al his providential Efficience and 
Gubernation about ſin, whether it be permiſſive or ordinative, is 
glorioſely vindicated from being the Author or moral cauſe of 
lin; becauſe he doth nothing deficrently, as failing from that eter- 
nal immutable Law of Righteouſneſſe. This is incomparably 
wel explicated by Simplicings, 11 Epittet us, cap. 1. pag. 24. Our Souls 
-whiles good deſire good : but when they are ſinful, ſinful objeits : vj 
ixdTEeSv x7! digeoty, 5 x7! drdyxlu mouToat. Aid mailoiens 5 ©8035 xa- 
xias ayairits tr. x yae inoinos Juylu xaruwd; Tepurijas-*-= dya- 
0Jg Gr, ia + mdirov This vr; ayalirnl@r, And both, [ 1.6. good and 
bad? att from their own eleftion, not af being compelled by any violent 
neceſſitie. Wherefore God may not be ſaid to be the Author of ſm- 
for he made the Soul, which ts naturally capable of evil---- as being good, 
according to the riches of his Bonitze. In which he clears God from 
being the Author or moral cauſe of fin'; becauſe al his providen- 
tial Efficience about {in is only.as he is good. An Author* pro- 
perly , as the Civil Law teacheth us , is he that gives command, 153 9u9 confi. 
counſel, or encouragement to an Att, So a Tutor is ſaid to be the _—_ — w 
Author of what his-Pupil doth, by giving him counſel. So again noſter Mt 
he is ſaid to be an Author, who doth approve what another doth. te dicatur. Un- 
In Philoſophie, he is ſaid to be an Author, who by ſuaſive or dif- 4 Tutor pro- 
ſuaſive reaſons, doth exhort the principal Agent to, or dehore him*® _ Audtor 
from any action. The ſame they cal a Aoral Canſe , as oppoſed OY _——_ 
to effective. Now in no one of theſe reſpects can God be ſaid to impariie Th 
be the Author or moral ( auje of fin : for he neither commands, nor ſtin. Inſtitut. - 
counſels, nor encourageth, nor approves ſm , nor yet diſſluades from 
virtue. Neither doth God violently neceſſitate or compel men 
to ſin ; but concurs only to the material entitative a& of fin, as 
the prime univerſal Efficient , not as a particular deficient moral 
Cauſe. > 

PPP 3. Prop. 
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God the prime 3. Prop. elbeit God be not the moral deficient Cauſe or Author of 
Cauſe of the en- (, 'yet he 1s the efficient and prime cauſe of the material entitative j/ 
+ hh AF of if ſm. This is evident both from Sacred and Platonic Philoſo. 
- - phie, Thus Amos 3.6. Shal there be evilin the citie and the Lord 
hath not done it ? | acknowlege this primarily to be underſtood 

of the evil of puniſhment ; yet we are to remember, that evils of 
puniſhment 1n regard of ſecond cauſes are evils of doing: Gods puniſh- 

ing 1/rael, albeit it were good as from God, yet it was uſually fin- 

ful as tothe inſtruments made uſe of therein : and yet in this very 

regard God was the prime Efficient of the material entitative a, 

albeit he were not a moral deficient cauſe of the obliquitte. Thugs 

Plato, Repub. 10. pag. 896. *Ag ty 78 wu? Taro dponoyflv areyidley, 

9 Ts «tyalay aitiay Ever nluxlw, x of xaruy t, Karer X) digger, 

Þixaioy T6 u) adinav, x, meyTar of warliuy , Eimeg ff wedvror 1% 

why Soo aitiay ; Mut it not then neceſſarily be conceded , that 

the Soul [of the Univerſe? i the cauſe of althings good, both honeſt, 

and evil, and baſe : of althings juſt and unjuſt, and of al contraris; 

'n as much as we aſſert him to be the cauſe of althings ? Wherein ob- 

ſerve, (1) That he philoſophiſeth here of God, as the univerſal 

Soul or. Spirit of the Univerſe, influencing and governing althings. 

(2) He faith, this univerſal Spirit or Soul is the prime Efficient of 

althings good, Yea, (3) not only of things noneft or morally good, 

but alſo of things evil, baſe, and nnjuFt, i.e. as to their entitative 

material aCt: becauſe in this regard they are good. (4) He 

grounds this Hypotheſis on the univerſal Canſalitie of God , as the 

prime Cauſe of althings. Thus alſo Plato, in his Trmans, pag. 28. 

Tay 3 a T3 yirblvor, ia" artis Tivds 3 avdyrxns yiyuen, It's ne- 

ceſſary, that whatever u produced, be produced by ſome cauſe. . If 1o, 

then al natural products mult be produced by God, the firſt Cauſe 

of althings: and is not the entitative act of ſin a natural produtt? 

_ That the ſubſtrate mater , or material entitative act of fin fals un- 

der the providential Efficience of God, as the firſt univerſal Cauſe 

- ofalthings, has been univerſally avouched and maintained in al 

Ages of Chriſtians, both by Fathers and Schole-men , Papiſts and 
Proteſtants, excepting only Durandus , and two or three more of 

his SeCtators. Thus Augnitin, de duab. Anim. contra Manich. c. 6. 

about the end, where he proves againſt the Hanichees, who held 

two firſt Principes, one of good and another.of evil} That what- 

ever really 15, as it is, muſt procede from one God. Thus alſo Bradward. 

de Cauſ. Des, pag. 739. where he ſtrongly proves, That God necef- 


farily 
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ſarily concurs to the ſubſtance of the att of ſin , albeit not to its defor- 
mitie. The like pag. 289, 290. Gregor. Ariminenſis , Sent. 2. Di- 
ftinb. 34.. Art. 3. pag. 110, &Cc. gives us potent and invict demon- 
ſtrations, That God is the immediate cauſe of the entitative material 
act of ſin. Not to mention Alvarez, de Auxil. tl. 3. Diſp. 34. and 
other late Dominicans, who, as I conceive, are unjuitly loaded 
with prejudices, by a Divine of name, in this particular. Indeed 
the very Jeſuites and thoſe of their Faction concur with us in this 
Hypotheſis, Thus Suarez , AAetaph. Diſput. 22. Selt.1. pag. 551, 
&c. where he ſtrongly demonltrates, That every attion both natu- 
ral and free, good and evil, as ations, are produced immediately by 
God, as the firſt cauſe, This Hypotheſis he maintains ftoutly a- 
gainlt Durazds and his ſectators, and as I judge with arguments 
never to.be anſwered.. Thus alſo Ruiz , de Voluntate Dei, Diſput. 
26, 27. Yea Penottus, de Libertat. 1.8. c. 11. aſſures us, that al 
Divines accord, That Gods the cauſe of the natural Entitie of Sin. 
Among Refarmed Divines this Hypotheſis is generally main- 
tained, I ſhal mention only Davenant (who was not rigid in this 
way) in his Anſwer, to Gods love to Mankind, pag. 14:3, 147, 174 
&c. alſo de Reprobat. pag. 113. where he greatly explicates and 
demonſtrates our Hypothelis. 7 6 LtviÞ 
But to explicate and demonſtrate our Propoſition by force:of Gods Concurſe to 
reaſon, take notice, that we ſay not, that God is the cauſe of ſin, but #*! yore 
that he 1s the cauſe of the material entitative att of ſm. Fot the clear- - of A 
ing of which we are-to conſider , That many things, which are true 
under an Hypotheſis, and in a limited ſenſe, are not 7 abſolutely. Thus 
here we may not ſay fimply and abſolutely , that God ts the cauſe 
of ſin : yet we-may not denie, but chat he is+the, cauſe of the ſub- 
ſtrate mater , or material entitative att of ſm, This was long ago 
wel obſerved by Aquinas, who tels us, that al locutions, in which 
it is ſignified, that God is the cauſe of ſin, or of moral evil, ought 
to be avoided, or very cautelouſly limited ; becauſe names that 
implie deformitie conjunct with the aCt, either in general, or in 
particular, it cannot be ſaid of them, that they are from God: 
Whence it cannot be ſaid of ſin abſolutely and ſimply , that #t 3s 
from God; but only with this addition or limitation, that the Act, 
As it is a real Entitie, is from God. This being premiſſed , we pro- 
cede to demonſtrate our Propoſition, - Thet God is the prime efficient 
canſe of the material , entitative Att of Sin. This may be demon- 
ſtrated, (1) From the ſubordination of al ſecond cauſes to the firſt 
Ppp 2 Caule. 
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Cauſe. Whatever is produced mult have ſome cauſe of its pro- 
duction, as Plato, Tim. 28. and if it have a cauſe, mult it not 


alſo have a firſt cauſe ? «And what can this be but God ? unlefſe 


we wil, with the Marichees, allert two firft Cauſes, one of good, 
and the other of evil. (2) From the Participation and Limitation 
of every finite A# and Being, Mult not every participate, finite, 
create, dependent Being be reduced to ſome eſſential, infinite, in- 
create, independent Being , as the prime Efficient thereof. ? (3) 
From the conſervation of the material entitatrve Aft of Sin. Is not 
the material entitative act of fin a create Being ? And can any 
create Being conferve itſelf 2 Doth not Durandus and his ſefta- 
tors grant, that the conſervation of Beings is from God ? And if 
Gods providential Efficience be neceſſary to the conſervation of 
the material entitative a& of ſin, is it not as neceſſary to its firſt 
produGion ? What is conſervation, but continued production, as 
to God ? This argument is wel improved by Ariminenſss, Sent. 2. 
Diſtin&. 34. Art. 3. pag. 110. and by Suarez, Metaphyſ. key 22, 
Set. 1. pag. 552. (4) From the Determination of the ſecond 
cauſe to its particular effe&t. Every ſecond cauſe being indiffe- 
rent to varietie of effe&s, cannot be determined to any one in- 
dividual effe&t, but by the. immediate cooperation of the firſt 
cauſe. Thus Suarez, Metaphyſ. Diſp. 22. Sett. 1.-paz. 552. (5) 
From the ſabſtrate Mater of al evil, which is phyſically and natu- 
rally good. There is no moral evil, which is not founded and 
{ubjectated in ſome natural good : even hatred of God, albeit the 
higheſt moral evil, yet as to its entitative material act it is na 
turally good : which is evident by this, that: if that a&t of hatred 
were put forth agaiaſt fin, it would be morally good. (6):From 
the Ordinabilitie of al evil to ſome good. There is no att ſoevil, 
but the wiſe God can turne it to ſome good : the Crucifixion .of 
our Lord, which was one of the higheſt evils, what good was by 
Divine Gubernation brought out of it? Doth it not much exalt 
the skil of a wiſe Phyſician ſo to order poiſon, as to make it me- 
dicinal ? So- it exalts Divine Gubernation to: bring good out.of 
evil: as it aggravates the impietie of wicked men, that they 
bring evil out of good. (7) Doth it not take from God the 
main of his Providence, to denie his Concurſe to the ſubſtrate 
mater of ſin ?- What more conduceth to the Amplitude of Divine 
Providenee, than toallow him a:Concurſe to and Gubernation of 
al real. Adts and-Eyents? (8): To denie Gods Concurſe to = 

matcriat 
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material entitative Act of Sin, doth it not, by a paritie of Rea- 

fon, ſubvert the ſupernatural concurſe of God to what is good ? 

For if God can make a Creature that ſhal be Independent as to 

any one natural Act, why may he not alfo make a Creature that 

fhal be independent as to good Adts ? Hence, ; 
4. Prop. The ſubſtrate mater, or material entitie of Sin fals un- How Sin jahs 

der the Devme Wil, This follows-on the former z becauſe the 

whole of Divine concurſe or efficience muſt be reſolved into the 

Wil of God, as before once and again. But more particularly, 

(1) The Faturition of Sin, as to its ſubſtrate mater, fals under 

the Eternal Decree of the Divine Wil. Whatever Good or Evil 

there 15 under the Sun, as to its real Entitie, muſt have its futu- 

rition' from the Divine Wil. Sr it ſelf ſo far as it is juſtly per- Tmmo & pec-- 

mitted by Gol fals under the Eternal Law of the Divine Wil, as catum, quate- 


vine Wile 


eAuguſtin wel obſerves, Sin in its own nature, as Antecedent to us a Deojuſte” 


the Divine Wil; was only pelible : now how could it paſſe from Parmitiiur, 


ynder the Di- - 


eadit in legem 


a condition of mere poſltbilitie to a- ſtate of faturition, but by zrernam. "44- 
fome intervenimg cauſe? And what can we imagine to be the guftinrs, de Ci- 


cauſe hereof, but the Divine Wil ? May we not then hence con- vitat. Dez, 
clude, that Sin was future ; becauſe the Divine Wil determined, & 19+ &+ 22- 
for juſt'ends, to permit its futurition ? (2) The Divine Wil is | 
not only the cauſe of ſins fatorition; but it has moreover a provi- 

dential Gubernation and Efficience about the aCtual exiſtence of 

fin, [17] As for the Natural Entitie of Sin the Divine W1l 18 

the total immediate efficient thereof, as Ariminenſss, Sent. 2. Diſt: 

34. Ar. 3. pag. 110. [2] The Divine WI alfa phyſically per- 

mits the moral pravitie and obliquitie of Sin, as that which may 

conduce to the advance of Divine Glorie. For this greatly con- 

duceth to the illuſtration of-Divine Providence, to'permit ſome 

defe&ts that may render the whole more beautiful, as «{quinas 

at large demonſtrates, contra Gent, 1, 3.c. 71, of which hereafter. 

Hence, | 


5. Prop. Gods Wil about the formal reaſon or obliquitie of Sir is Gods-Wil about 
not effettive, or defettive, but only permiſſive. (1) That Gods wil the Obliquitie of 


about the obliquitie of Sin is not effedzve is evident, becauſe Sin Ps 


as to its obliquitie has-no effettive cauſe. (2) That the WH of God 
is not a defettive cauſe of-Sin, is as evident ; becauſe the ſame 
act which is defenſe and ſinful in regard of the ſecond caule,. is 
not ſuch in regard of God : Man breakes a Law, and therefore fins, 
but God breakes no Law : al his Actions are conforme to = 
Eternal 


Vs 
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Eternal Law. Whence, (3) Gods Wil about the obliquitie of 
Sin is only permiſſive. But now to clear up Gods permiſſive Wil 
about Sin, we are to conſider [1] That permyſſivn properly as to 
men is not an action of the Law, but a, negation: of action: 
when any permits another to do, what he might hinder, but is 
under no obligation to hinder, Hence no man may permit Sin; 
becauſe he is under an obligation to hinder it : but God may; 
becauſe he is under no obligation to hinder it; as alſo becauſe he 
can bring good out of it. [27] That Permiſſion is either of a Le- 
giſlator, or Rettor. Gods permiſſion of Sin 1s, not as he is Legiſla- 
ror, but only as Rettor and Governer of the World, God gives 
no man a legal permiſſion of ſfinning, but as Refor he doth pro- 
videntially permit Sin. [3] That Gods permiſſion of Sin as to 
the event 1s nothing elſe, but the privation of that aſſiſtance, 
which being granted would efficaciouſly impede and hinder the 
'* exiſtence of ſin. [4] That Gods permiſſion of Sin can be no 
way ſinful ; becauſe he has an abſolute Dominion over his own 
Influences, and may exert them as he pleaſeth, without injurie 
- to his Creature ; whereas al Mankind are bound together by ſuch 
' a mutual ſraternitie and cognation ; as alſo by that obedience 
they owe their Creator, as that they cannot permit Sin without 
being partakers thereof. Al men are under a communion of Na- 
tures, and therefore bound by the Law of Nature to afford re- 
lief and aid each to other ſo far as they may for the avoiding of 
ſin. Again, al men are under an eſſential obligation of ſubje- 
Ction to their Creator, and fo far as they may to prevent fin in 
others : therefore they cannot permit ſin, without being guilty 
thereof, But the Supreme Rector, being under no Law or obli- 
gation of ſubjection, may, for the illuſtration of his own Glorie, 

: permit Sin. | 
Gods permiſſive 6G. Prop. Gods permiſſvve Wil about Sin, is not merely Negative, 
Til about Sin but Efficacions. Bradwardine, 1. 1. c. 33. p. 289. demonſtrates, 
Efficacious. That unto whatever Gods permiſſion extendes, unto that his attual vs- 
lition extendes alſo. And his Reaſons are invit; becauſe God per- 
mits nothing, but what he wils to permit, &-c. So again, C. 34- 
he thus argues: (1) either God wils or nils the permiſſion of Sin: 
he doth not nil it ; for then it cannot be : therefore he wils it. 
(2) God voluntarily provides for al voluntary workes with al 
their circumſtances : therefore he voluntarily orders and per- 
its fin. (3) That Sin is, is a true Propoſition : and whence 

| comes 
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comes the truth of this Propoſition, but from the firſt truth ? 
Thence doth not God wil, that this Propolition, Sin xs, be true ? 
Whence God wils the permiſſion of Sin. He gives us many 0- 
ther Arguments to demonſtrate, that God has an actual Efficaci- 
ous Wy about the permiſſion of Sin, p. 295, &c. In the permiſ: 
fion of Sin God doth not only nil to hinder it, but he alſo wils 
- not to hinder it. Divine permiſſion in this regard differs much 
from human : Men therefore permit things to bez becauſe they 
neither wil that they be, nor yet wil that they be not : whence 
many things fal out beſides what they intend or wil. But it is not 
ſo with Divine Permiſſion :. nothing fals out, but what God in- 
tendes ſhal bez and therefore there can be no Negative Permiſ- 
fion aſcribed to his Providence about fin. Toaſcribe unto God. a. 
mere Negative Permiſſion about Sin, what is this, but to make- 
God a mere idle ſpetator of Human Afﬀaires? And is not this: 
unbecoming the Supreme ReCtor of the Univerſe, to ſtand and 
look on, but not to concerne himſelf about the Gubernation of 
finful Acts? Surely it the permiſſion of God be merely a negation: 
of Wil, it wil neceſſarily follow, that thoſe things that fal out 
by the permiſſion of God, be either again#F, or beſide his wil : 
if again his Wil, then he nils them : 1f beſide his Wil, then he 
wils them not : But now Sin fals out neither again## the W1l,. 
nor beſide the Wil of God, but according to it. Yea indeed to- 
ſpeak properly and ſtrictly there is no ſuch thing as a Negative. 
Wil of God : the Wil of God taken properly for his immanent 
volition is always efficacious. | 
7. Prop. Gods Providential Gubernation of Sin'is not only Permsſ- Gods Guberna=- 
froe, but a jo Ordinative. Thus Plate, in his Politicus, tels us, there ton of Sin Or-- 
is a twofold motion of the Univerſe, one Uniforme and Regular : native. 
the other difforme, irregular, and defeituoſe. And he expreſſely 
faith, that theſe mugghadters, Parallaxes Or afuaywyas circumvolu- 
tions and irreoularities are governed and ordered by God. 4. e. Zuume: 
Suyoioe Van Ths Ieias airiag. Albeit Sin be in regard of the ſecond 
Cauſe a defe&t, yet Gods Guhernation of thoſe defects, ſo as that 
they may ſubſerve his own Glorie, argues no defect in him : al 
defects as ſuch belong to the particular cauſe as defeCtuoſe, not to 
the firſt Univerſal Cauſe, who orders al thoſe defects to the beſt 
end: And that the Ordination of thoſe defeCts belongs to the 
Gubernation of God is moſt evident, (1) becauſe this greatly 
canduceth to the Order and Beanutie of the whole Univerſe. = x 
; would. 
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would be no perfect Bonitie in things create, unleſle there were 
an order of Bonitie : now the order of Bonitie in things human 
doth ſuppoſe worſe and better ;, and that the worſe be ordered for |} 
the Better : And to whom doth 1t belong to order the worſe for 
the better, but to the moſt wiſe God the Supreme ReCtor of al? 
It's a great Platonic Philoſopheme, Thar Luſt never uſeth Luſt wel, 
but Reaſon doth. Meaning the Divine Reaſon in the Gubernation 
of Evils. May we not then allow this wiſe and potent Guberna- 
tor-of althings this Prerogative, to.order al ſinful defects to the 
Libidine non beſt end? (2) Are there not many Heroic Virtues and good Qua- 
- wa — Lt- lities, which would finde no room in the Univerſe, were there 
= Aug, not ſome human ſinful defects? What room would there be for 1» 
. ag "the patience of the Juſt, if there were no malignitie in the un- * 
juſt, as. Aquinas obſerves? As In Naturals, the corruption of one 
thing is the generation of another, ſo in Morals, oft the corruptions 
of wicked men are ſo ordered by Divine Gubernation, as that 
they tend to their Regeneration. Therefore if Sin were totally 
excluded from the Univerſitie of Nature the wiſdome of Divine 
-Gubernation, in the bringing good out of evil, would not be fo 
illuſtrious and refulgent. (3) The beſt and moſt perfeft mode 
-of Gubernation is, ſo to provide for the things governed, as that 
they be permitted to act according to their natures : for herein 
- conliſtes the due order of Regiment. Now Divine Gubernation 
in permitting men to ſin, and ordering the ſame to the heſt end, 
doth but leave men to aft according to their natures, See this 
Propoſition more fully demonſtrated by eAquinas, contra Gent, 
L.3.C 91. 
Zudicial Guber- 8, Prop. Gods Providential Gubernation of Sin ts not only Permi(- 
zation of Sin. (ive and Ordinative, but ſometimes alſo Fudicial. Gods Judicial Gu- 
bernation of S1n conſiſtes in the leaving men to judicial Occecation 
and Induration in, and by, and for Sin. Of this Judicial Blmdneſſe 
and Hardreſſe in and by Sin we find frequent mention in Sacred 
Philoſophie, and ſomewhat alſo in Platonic. So Plato in his Gor- 
gias;p.472. 6 adbin@G ndvlar wy dQ: dIyrwrig wh Toru by 
63 H14G Sixlw, The Injuſt Man is of al moſt miſerable ;, yet he is more 
miſerable, who ating injuſtly avoids puniſhment. So in his Theetetus,he 
tels ns, that a licence to Sin ts the greateſt puniſhment of Sin : for a power 
to do Evil is the worſt deſtruftion. Now this Judicial Gubernation 
of Sin conſiſtes of theſe ſeveral particulars. (1) God ſuſpendes - 


and withdraws the Celeftial Influences of Divine Grace, and | 
means | 
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means of reſtraint. Thus Ger. 6. 3. 24y Spirit ſhal not always ſtrive 


with man, How ſoon wil the ſofteſt heart grow harder than the 


Adamant, if God withdraw his celeſtial dews of Grace, as Zach. 
7. 12. & 14. 17, 18? Hence, (2) God leaves men to the plague 
of their own corrupt hearts , which, as Plato notes, is the worſt 


Judgement. (3) God leaves Sinners to the heart-bewitching al- 


lurements and blandiſhments of this World. Thus Balaam, Num. 
22, GC. 2 Pet. 2. 14, 15. (4) God delivers Sinners up to the 


-Power of Satan, 2 Cor. 4. 3, 4. 2 Tim. 2.26, (5) God ſo orders 
- and diſpoſeth his providences, as that al do accidentally, by rea- 


ſon of their corrupt hearts, tend to their induration. Rom. 11. 
9, 10, 11, (6) Yea, God permits.that the very means of life be 
to them the-favor.of death, -2 (or. 2. 16. Eſa..28. 12, 13, 14. (7) 
Yea, the.Prince and Mediator of life is to ſuch a ſtumbling-ſtone 


and occaſion of death. 'Eſa.:8. 14, 15, 16. & 38. 13. (8) God 
| leaves them to a ſpirit of ſlumber , or ſpiritual occecation. Rom. 


11.8, Eſa. 19. 11--- 14. & 44. 18, 19-& 60. I, 2. 2 Theſ.2;10;TT:- 
g. Prop. In the whole of Divine Gubernation about Sin his Wiſ- 
dome, Fuſtice, and Santtitie, with other Attributes are mo$t illuſtrious Gods Attributes 


.and reſplendent. (1) Gods Wiſdome is eminently manifeſt in his #»Sirious # bis 


gubernation of Sin, in that he brings the greateſt good out: of the CT of 
greatelt evils: thoſe very ſins whereby wicked men endeavor to 
darken the Glorie of God, he turnes to the advance of his Glori2. 
We have a good Philoſopheme to this purpoſe in Plato, Theeter. 
pag. 167. & cogds ayri wrormgar byrwr Tots draray y xolre incingey 
dyar x) Porriy, A wiſe man makes thoſe things which are in themſelves 
evil turne to good, and to ſeem ſuch, as a wile Phyſician .turnes poi- 
ſon into a medicament, which ſimilitude he uſeth; (2) The 7u- 
ſtice of God is molt reſplendent in the puniſhing that ſin he 
permits to be. (3) Gods Santitie is alſo moſt conſpicuous, in 


that thoſe very acts, which are morally evil in regard of God, 


are both morally and naturally good in regard of Divine Guberna- 

tion. The ſin which God governes 1s not fin in regard of God, 

but of the Creature , that comes ſhort of the Divine Law. The -. EE" 
holy God violates no Law by concurring as' an univerſal Ca HEIO 
with the Sinner , that violates his Law. The ſinful qualitie of A } 
moral effe&t may not be imputed to the firſt univerſal Cauſe, but py, Q@ «© 
only to the ſecond particular cauſe. Here that commun Proverbe unt idem, = | 
holds true : When two de the ſame, -«ﬆ 1 mt the ſame : 4, e,:the ſame eſt idem, 2pro- 
ſinful act, whereto God and -the Sinner both concur, is not- the 9% 


Qq q ſame 
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fame as to both ; but morally evil as to the Sinner, and yet za- 
thraliy yea morally good as to Gods:concurrence. Sin as to God 
ſpeakes a negation of his concurſe, not a privation of any thing 

due: neither doth God wil tin ſimply as {m , under that Redupl- 

cation, but only as good and conducible to his Glorte. The rea- 

ſon of Gods wilting and governing ſin, both in the EleCt and Re- 

probate, is univocally one and the ſame, namely the advance of. 
Divine Glorie : For the greatelt evil of fin has ſomething of good 

mixed with itz which God wits and orders for his Glorie. There 

is nothing in the world purely, ſimply, and of it ſelf evil: if there * 
were, God, who is the chiefeſt good, could not wil it. Laſtly, man. 
only is the-proper and formal cauſe of ſin or moral evil ; becauſe 
he alone comes ſhort of the rule of moral good : ſo that Divine 
Gubernation both as-permiſſive, ordinative, and judicial about Sin is 
ſufficiently vindicated from the leaſt imputation thereof, 


4 


CHAP. Xx. 


Of Divine Gubernation about Virtue, Virtuoſe men;. 
and Angels. 


Supernatural Illumination from God. The Infuſion of Virtues. Gods 
care of virtuoſe Men. Gods Gubernation of the Angelic World. The 
Angels Law, Obedience and Diſobedience. Good Angels their Com 
munion with Saints. . The Miniſtration of Angels. (1) At the. 

wing of the Law and Chriſt's Incarnation. (2) For the Prote- 

Gon of Saints. (3) For their Condutt. (4.) Their Sympathie 

with Saints. Their Miniſtration at the final Fudgement. Divine-: 

Gubernation as to evil Angels. Satans power to temt, and hu Ls 

mutation. 


$.7 Hs diſcuſſed Gods Divine Gubernation about Sin,. 
#*2,, Þ 4 we now paſle on to his ſupernatural Efficience and Gu- 
bernation of Yirtve and wirtyoſe Men, We intend not to treat 
hereof, as it belongs to Chriſtian Theologie, but only as-it fals un- 
der metaphyſic or prime Philoſophie, termed by ſome Natural The- 
ologie. . x; Plate. gives us. frequent and great notices of D:vine- 
Illumination, which isthe Origine of al ſupernatural Virtue, Thus- 
IR. 


*. 
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in his Theages, he ſaith, jay ws my O14 plac g, nhrv mory rl dong 
x 7axu' 4 5 wt, &, If it pleaſe God, thou ſhalt profit much and 

ceduly : otherwiſe not. So 1N his Philebus, he aſſures us, That the 
coonition of the ſupreme infinite Being ts, Quay is axbeurs Soors, the 
gift of God to men, The like, Epimom. Ilas yag [Os | Þ dya- 
Day dirioy nuiv Evundyrer, © x) Ty Tov wiyire, Ths Perriceas of- 
Toy HyniX 6 yeyorbvac; How # it , that God ſhould be accounted 
the cauſe of al other good things, and not much more of wiſdome, which 
# the befF good? But to treat more diſtinctly of Divine Illumina- 
tion, we are to know, that as there is a twofold fpiritual Dark- 
neſle, the one objettzve, in the things to be known, the other ſub- 
jetive , in the mind that is to know them; ſo proportionably 
there is a twofold Light, the one objeftwve, whereby God reveles 
the things to be known, the other ſubjefive, whereby God takes 
off the veil from the mind , and thereby inables it to apprehend 
ſupernatural Objects. Now by this- twofold Light Divine Gu- 
bernation conductes the Rational Creature to his ſupernatural 
end. (1) God condudes the Rational Creature by an obje&ive 
Light, or Divine Revelation of his Wil, whereby he reveles mans 
ſupernatural end , and the means conducing thereto. Some im- 
perfect fragments , or broken notices of this Divine Revelation 
were gleaned up by the wiſer Heathens, Pyrhagoras, Solon, Socra- 
tes, Plato, which gave them ſufficient cauſe to admire, and in ſome 


ſuperſtitioſe manner to imitate the Judaic Inſtitutes and Laws,- 


as the Fountain of the beſt Wiſdome, as it was foretold by Moſes, 
Deut.4.. 5, 6, 7. and as we have ſufficiently demonſtrated in the 
precedent Parts. Whence we find mention in Plato, Mines, pag. 
317. of yiu@ baonunts;, the Royal Law ; as elſewhere of aby@- 
36@-, 4 Divine Word : which, if I miſtake not, refer to Divene 
Revelations vouchſafed the Church of God, for its conduct unto 
eternal life. (2) As God governes and conductes the Rational 
Creature by an objef:ve , ſo alſo by a ſubjeitive Light , which is 
eſſentially requiſite for the acquirement of its ſupernatural end. 
Of this alſo we find ſome and thoſe not vulgar notices in Plare. 
So in his Repub. 6. pag. 507, 508. where he makes an incompara- 
ble parallel between natural Viſion, and Divine Illumination. Tn 
natural Viſion, ſaith he, there muſt be a viſive Facultie , an Objets 
viſible, and Light to diſcerne the Objet. This Light 1s derived 
from the Sun , which is the principal and next cauſe of Viſion. 


For, addes he, as oft as the eyes are converted to ſuch things as ave 
WIECS- liftrated 
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 tHuſtrated by the Sun , wiſion in the eyes 15 very apparent. Then he 


draws up his parallel, pag. 509. *Oure Telrw x) 73 This 4uyns als 
vie © Grar who & xATAAdpTEt dANNed 76 x, 7d by, dis Gyro dmageion- 
Tu, Und Te  Tyva wird, vx, viy Tye qairtlat, Thi alſo thinks 
of the mind : For when that uw which Truth ufſelf, and Being itſelf 
ſhines forth, inheres wn it, it doth conſider and underſtand the ſame, and 
then it ſeems to have an illuminated Mind and Divine Intelle(+, 
Wherein obſerve (1) That God, who is Being itſelf, as alſo Truth 
ztſelf, or the fir# Truth, (2) That before there can be any true 


light 1n the mind, this firſt Truth muſt ſhine forth and irradiate 


the ſame. (3) That when God illuminates. the mind , there is 
not only a tranſient , but a fixed light firmely impreſſed on it, 
This Divine Light doth become one with the mind, and ſo formes, 
conformes, reformes, yea-transformes it. Into the things known. (4) 
That the IntelleCft thus illuminated becomes truely Divine. Thence 
he ſubjoins:: gJ7o Tolyww 73 F danferay wmagiyor Tis iyroonouWets, 
») Ty yiyvosxrlt F- Sway Smdrfdy, 7 1% dyabs ilar gabt Eva, 
alien S Ghchuns ©00p x) danbeing, ws yiyractouWns wy. re vi, 
That therefore that. gives truth to thoſe things that are known , as alſa 
a facultie to know them, cal thou the IDE A OF GOOD, name- 


ly the cauſe of Science, and Truth, which u*underſtood by the Intellett. 


Note here, that (1) he cals God, conſidered as the Fountain of al 
Humination, the ea of Good, i. e. the ſupreme Idea of al Perfe- 
Ction and Truth, in whoſe light alone we can ſee light. (2) He 
iaith, that this Idea of good gives truth to thoſe things that are 
known : 1. e. al objettive wiſdome impretſed on things., as alfo al 
objective Revelation, whereby things myſterious are reveled. (3) 
Alſo-a facultie to. know things intellioible : 1. e. ſubjeftive. Iluminati- 
on and Light both habitual and attual. (4, Hence this Idea of 
good 1s the cauſe of al Science and Truth, which is underſtood. The 
{eCtators of Plato thus explicate his mind about Divine lllnmina- 
tion. [17] They make God to be the rr ue efſentia! Wiſdome. Thus 


Plotinus, En. 5.1.8. c. 5. pag. 546. dantirh oogie, 2gic* x, aandirts. 


#0ia, copia, The true Wiſdome is Efſence : and again the true Eſſence 
3s Wiſdome : 1. e. God who is Eſſence itſelf, is Wiſdome itſelf. [2] This 
eſſential Wiſdome or Light doth illuminate al , but is illuminated 
by none : - as the Sun gives light to althings, but receives nat light 
from any thing. [37] The create finite Intellect being irradiated 
by this eſſential light of life, is inveſted with true formes and 


Ideas of things, and is thereby conducted into the knowlege of. 
things myſterious and Diviae. This. 
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This Divine Illumination is every where inculcated in facred' 
Philoſophie, and generally acknowleged by the Greek Theo- 
logues. Chryſoſtome {tiles It, xarewyatuous F Didyniar, Þ Aruber 
xe, & Tis dr0gwniins quotas, Sacyy xdelGr ec, The illuminant 
Intelleft, the ſuperne Grace, the gift of the Grace of God, not of human 
Nature. Greg. Neoceſar. Orat. Panegyr. Sev piyisov 73 2460s, 
Fuoleay maſuanlu Þ igayilher, The greateſt gift of God, and the illu- 
ſtrions afflate from Heaven, And the. reaſons which enforce.the 
neceſlitie of ſuch a Divine Illumination for the apprehending of 
ſupernatural Truths are taken from the ſublinutre of the Objef, and 
the imperfeition of the human Intelle&:; we find both conjoined, 
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I Cor. 2. 14. The animal man u not capable of the things of the Spirit, 1 Cor. 2 244 


&c. By the anima! man we are to underſtand-every man void of 
ſupernatural light, by which alone things ſpiritual are diſcerned: 
for al knowlege ſuppoſeth ſome proportion between theQAbjec 
and the apprehenſive Facultie : now what proportion is there be- 
tween the natural Intellect and ſupernatural Truths? Can an ani- 
mal facultie take in ſpiritual obje&ts ? Is it poſſible then, that. 


the natural mind may, by: its own. force without Divine Illumi-. 


nation, reach ſupernatural Myſteries ? Thence ſaith Auguſtin., de 
Trinit. h 14. c.7. Tho human intellect cannot apprehend jublamer intel- 
ligibles, unleſſe it be fortified and per fected by a ſtronger light. And Greg. 
Nyſſenus, 2. in'Exnom, aſſures us, That it appertains to the Father, 
Son, and holy Spirit, gatitey Tas uyas my gurt The. yrocues, to it- 
luminate minds with the light of Divine kyowlege. Whence. this Di- 
vine Hlumination is ſtiled by. the Greek Theologues, g&Tuerr, ill 
mination, WWaapsts, irradiation, ydew Taxrarvydture, Uuſtrant Grace. 


2. Having explicated- Divine Illumination, we now procede 7! Injor af 
to treat of the infuſion of al other ſupernatural Habits-or Virtues, 


whereby the Rational Creature is governed and conduteted. to his 
laſt end. That al true mbral and ſupernatural good is no way 
attainable but by Divine infuſion, is every. where inculcated in 
ſacred Philoſophie. Thus alfo in-the Theologie of the Grecians, 


it was frequently-inculcated, (1) That no one could fraSegom, a-- 
void the ſnares of ſin, but ao 9%. ©88 Boner, he who was aſſifted 
and.foxtified by God, as Baſil, Eth. c. 3. So Greg. Nyſſen. Orat. 3. 


in Orat. Domin, Tom. 1. 3. mws."@&v QUy/0h TH xe larteggod 7 apes- 


Harv, 7 O1dy 6s ovupaxics xanf, u dplaauiis Exas de #6 wo 


Ter fs Teo marcterie, He that wil avoid domineermsp. fin mu$t cal 


Ged for his ſuccur, alwaies having him in his eye , who-exerciſeth. him- 


_ 
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. by tentations. (2) That al true moral or ſupernatural good comes 


from God, by Divine infuſion, This gratiole infuſion of Virtue by 
God was by various and emphatic notions illuſtrated by the Greek 
Fathers, who terme meaemea! efficacians Grace, the Spring of this 
ſupernatural Infuſion, # g@rheoy ydew, the ſalutarie Grace, alſo 
wHesywyGoar x; Guy Tigtonr, manuducent and aſſiftent Grace, Again, 
$upvanue, the Divine infuſion , Or in[þwation : For , day They , lh 
Suxerdy 3n 74 Os penis, that we can do any thing mora.ly good, i 
fom the 1mpuiſe of Ged. Yea they make, not only the firſt infu. 
ſion, but alſo the proſeertion and conſervation of al moral good to 
be from God. Whence Divine Grace is termed by them , yaew 


narebioface x, quraTheee, perſequent , Or attuating and conſervant 


Grace, Hence, (3) the Act, whereby the Soul is turned from 
Vice to Virtue, is termed by the Greek Theologues, dyaseryure- 
v16, Ref auration, dydxancis, Revocation, you, Diſceſſion, TxJvuas, 
putting off the old man, gwegors, Progreſſe trom a bad itate to a good, 


ya6TeBort}, Tranſmutation of Soul. Of which fee more in what 


precedes of efficacious (oncurſe, c. 7. 

It was a great Queltion among the ancient Philoſophers, Whe- 
ther Virtue came by inftitution; or by Divine affiation and infuſion ? 
The Cynics and Stoics held , dgerlw SFaxllu &yar, That Virtue 


was teachable , as Laertius : But Socrates, and Plato his ſectator 


held the contrary. $0 Plato, Protag. pag. 361. & Iifax]Þy oee7h, 


Jirtue 1s not a thing that may be taught , or gained by inſtitution. 


This he more copiolſely demonſtrates in his eno, pag. 89. where 
he proves, (1) That men are not good or virtuoſe from the power of 
N ature : For 6; given od ayallel iylyvorle, KC. if men were good 
by Nature, then certainly ſome would be ſo in ther tender years. (2) 
Then he procedes to another Queſtion : Therefore ſeing men are 
n0t good by Nature, may they not yet be ſuch alto, by Diſioline and 


Jnftitution ? This alſo he denies, demonlitrating, That Virtue is 


not a Science, ſuch as may be taught by Precepts.: If Virtue, ſaith he, 
may be taught, then there muFt be Maſters and Diſciples of it. On 
the contrary, may we not rightly conjefture , that what has neither 


Maſters nor Diſciples, that wit $1ÞenuNy Ever, cannot be taught ? 


Whence Socrates aſſumes thus : Tloxaaxrs toy Cnof cimives ewThs 
Stey, Sifdloxaacsy Terre Toidr © Sriapcr ivory, Trnely I have oft 
Jougbt diligently, whether there were any Maſters to be found, who 


could teach Virtue, but I could never as yet find any, Thus pag. 93. 


Now let us conſider , whether good men can communcate that Virtue 
they 
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they have unto others : # & mygdondy ruro trSgang, uh myzanaley 
Gang wag anany Or, whether virtue be ſuch, as that it can be del:- 
vered to no one by Inſtitution, nor yer be received by any one in ſuch 
a way. He demonltrates the later, and exemplifies it by Themz- 
ſftocles, who, ſaith he, was, according to commun eftime, a good man, 
and 4a Skalful preceptor of Virtue, if any ever were. And canſt thou 
thinke he would make others good, and not his own Son Cleophantus ? 
But this, addes-he, he could not do, Whence he concludes, rhat 
Virtue could not be taught. Thence he procedes to make inqui- 


ſition into two ſorts of men, who profelled themſelves Mafters of 


Virtue, namely Sophiſfs and Politicians, and demonſtrates that nei- 
ther of theſe could indeed teach men to be virtuoſe. Yea, p 99. 
he ſaith, That God oft makes uſe of the moſt unapt Inſtruments for the 
producing Virtue : 'OuxIv, @ Mivas, atioy TvTuys Seize nanciy, The 
drPegs birives vis wi Wyorles, none x weydane xeToghiory wy medr- 
Tear x, niyeor; Is it not meet, Meno, to cal thoſe Divine Men, who 
being without underſtanding, excellently performe many of thoſe things 
they both do and ſpeak? Whence he concludes : But if in this whole 
Diſputation we have rightly found out the caſe, agenh &r dn we gy ot, 


t74 difaxthy* dna Yea wind may ryvoutin, ave vey ofs dv mage 


yiymras, Virtue is acquired neither by Natures force, nether by any 


Taſtitutes of Diſcipline or Doftrine ,, but it comes to thoſe who have it 


by Divine Afflation, or Infuſion, without the altwve concurrence, pro- 


vidence, and induſtrie of the human ſoul. Laſtly he cloſeth up his- 
Dialogue with this, That ſuppoſing any ſhould by Inſtitmtion acquire 


ſomewhat of Virtue, yet this is but Sarey my. onias, axuShs ay mea» 
wa Ein Tezs dgerlio, to be adorned as it were with a ſhadow ; where- 


as Virtue is a thing real and ſolid: 3. e. Al the forces of natural. 
Power or artificial Inſtitution give men only a ſhadow, forme, or 


ſemblance of Virtue ; whereas the truth and real power thereof 


comes from God. Whence Bias, as Laertwe informes us, advi-- 
ſed : 3,rr dy ayaNv mearlys 6s Ott; dyaniumre; What Good thou. 


ſhalt performe, refer to God, as the Author of it. We have alrea- 


dy demonſtrated, that the ſupernatural infuſion of Virtue by God” 
was generally afſerted by the Gteek Fathers : (albeif too-many of. 


them inclined to favor Origer's corrupt infuſions about Free-wil.) 
Thus Damaſcene, (who gives us a ſum of the Greek Theologie) 


Orthodox. Fid, L. 2. C. 3. Xg\3 yirworey, 3rr 1 WH dgerh Gn 5% One + 
i3n 75 pvod, 2) e765 Rs Tarlds dyals apx5, 2) aria: y lds- 
Ths 099 ouregytias, adfvialey dyadlr Hara, i rect ar muy, But 

WE- 
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we ought to know, that Virtue is given to human nature by God, and 
that he i the Principe and Cauſe of al Good ; and without. his Cooper a- 
tion and aide, it 45 impoſſible that we ſhould wil or at# any good. And 
this he demonſtrates from Gods prime Cauſalitie, L.3.C. 1. 6 7 


ive Su;, 73 61 aver xaerodupO-, God, who gives Being, ts he that 


gratioſely vouchſafeth Wel-Being. And Foan. Climacus, ſcal. Parad. 
grad. 23. aſſures us, That, Tis vaignparias TiaQ, dgmnors Ot 
LoyFeiag, CC. the extremtie of pride conſiſtes in the negation of Di- 
vine Aide ;, and. the lifting up of our own Virtue is a Demonic Aﬀe- 
Eton : for he :that thinkes he. can of himſelf , without ſupernatural 
Grace, performe any good, denies God to be his helper in althings. And 
Greg. Nyſſen. ſaith wel, - That the Grace of God is, agsrys negdaauy, 
the ſum of Virtue. That ſupernatural Good and Virtue comes 
from God by Divine Infuſion is generally aſlerted and demonſtra- 
ted by the Seftators of «Auguſtin and Aquinas. Thus Grevorin 
eAriminenſis, 2. Diſt. 29.4. 1. where he demonſtrates theſe Con- 
cluſions. (t) That ns juſt perſon, inveſted with habitual Grace, can 
avoid any one fin, without Divine ſpecial aſſiſtance : becauſe no juſt 
perſon can by Grace received avoid any one tentation, or Per- 
ſevere in good. (2) That Adam, before he fel, could not by his 
ewn forces, with the general influence of God, without ſpecial aſſiſtance, 
performe any.one good att, Touching the neceſlitie of habitual and 
actual Grace for the performance of any action really morally and 
ſpiritually good, :ſee Fanſemn, Auguſt. Tom. 3. de Grat. L. 2, C. 2. 
& 22, 23, CC. 

6. 2. As al Divine -Knowlege and Virtue come under Gods 


ſupernatural Efficience and Gubernation, ſo in like manner al 


wirtuoſe men. Sacred Philoſaphie every where inculcates, what a 
paternal and ſpecial Providence God vouchſafeth his peculiar peo- 
ple. Thus Pal. 17. 7. Shew thy marvellous loving kindneſſe, O thou 
that ſaveſt by thy right hand them which truſt in thee, PN 7 
Separate thy Benignities, Or make thy Benignities marvellous. So the 
LXX. Yavuedracey, make wonderful : i.e, exert thy wondertul Be- 
nignitie, as thou art wont to do,.towards thoſe that truſtin thee. 
Sov. 8. Keep me as the apple of thine eye, PY MA [WIRD 45 the pr 
pil the daughter of the eye, There is an elegance in the ſimilitude. 
As the Pups or epple of the Eye, being like a tender delicate 
Daughter, the darling of the Eye, is the main of its-care ; ſo are 
the Children of God his darlings. * Whence he addes.: Hide me 


wnder the ſhadow of thy wings, Which ſeems toallude to the'pro- 
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vidence of an Hen, which hides her young under her wing, there- 
by to protett, foment,:and nouriſh them. It may alſoallude to the 
wings of the Cherubims, which ſpread-themſelves over the Pro- 
pitiatorie, Exod, 25. 20.. thereby pointing forth Gods proteCtion 
of his People. Taus,. Pſal. 91. 1. He that dwelleth m-the ſecret Pal. 91.1; 
place of the moſt high. .It ſeems to allude to the Holy of Holes, 
which, 1n-Scriptural phraſeologie, is termed the ſecret place of 
God, where he dwelt. The meaning is : whoever commits him- | 
If ro the.Tuition of God, by flying unto his SanEtuarie, he ſhal 
be ſafe. So it follows : ſhal- abide: under the. ſhadow of the Al. 
mighty. 19nN ſhal ſojourne,- or continually loge. - Of the Almighty. 
WI, Shaddai is one of Gods names,. which fignifics Self-ſufficient, 
as containing al ſufficience in him, from w who and 17 das ſuffe- 
cent ; Or It may lignifie, potent to deſtroy al, from NW to deſtroy. 
God is both Alſuffciene to provide-tor his People, and Omnipotent 
to deſtroy al taat oppoſe-them. -Thence, v..4.. He ſhal cover me yer, 
with his feathers, &C. 3, e. He ſhal overſhadow me with his wings, 
and defend me from al injuries of. weather, or birds of prey, even 
as an Hen protectes her Chicken. So v. 10. There ſhal no evil be- yer, xe. 
fal thee. AIRNTR? There ſhal be no evil impelled to thee, Or there | 
; ſhal no. evil fortuitouſly occur to thee : but al be governed and or- 
dered by a paterne hand of Providence. 'Thus,' v. 14. Becanſe-he 
hath ſet his love upon me, therefore I wil deliver him, &c. The like 
deſcription of Gods paterne providence.wefind Pſal. 121. 4, 5,6, 
'8, as cl{ewhere. : 
As for Plato's:Philoſophemes touching Gods paterne providen- 
tial Care and Gubernation of virtuoſe perſons, they are many and 
great. :So in his Apologie- for Socrates, having proved-at large, 
That Death was no way to be feared by a wiſe virtuoſe man, he gives 
this reaſon for it, #71 #x Þ5: drfe eyals xardy Iv u76 Covi wrE 
.otAwTiIoanr:*  5Þ8 dutrfira Vo Otay Ta TETE FexyuaTe, becauſe 
there can no evil happen to a good man, either lwving or dead : et 
ther are his affaires..ever negletted by-God. $0 Repub. 10. he ſaith: 
Whatever happens to a friend of God ts beſt for him. The ſame he 
inculcates elſewhere. So Pindar, Od. % = pat 5 = m— 
iS] ar preturarony Ty ar Roni Or, Goa thy keeper provides for theje 
Cares, ma this ſollicitude on himſelf. And Pythagoras held, that Charior eſt il- 
Man, fo far as he had cognation to God, fel under his ſpecial Provi- lis Dis] homo. 
dence, Yea Plato made virtuoſe men wripare , the poſſeſſions of yonY n _= 


God, according-to Sacred Dialect. Indeed Gods paterne Pro- 
Rrr  -vidence 
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vidence towards the righteous determines al events ſweetly and 
for the beſt : it extractes good out of the moſt bitter croſſes : 
they ſhal need nothing, but what they can better need than en- 
joy : If God keep them not from miſerie, he wil keep them in it : 
the leſſe they have of hnman help and proviſion, the more they 
ſhal have of Divine. [God reſerves to himſelf the care of Tem- 
porals, that they might be the more obliged to mind Spirituals.. 
Thence ſaid Socrates : Seing God is ſo careful for you, what need you be 
careful for any thing your ſelves ? There 1s not any Attribute or Re- 
lation afſumed by God, but his People have it engaged for them. 
6. 3. Next to the Rational follows the Angelic World, which is 
Gods Guberna- the Supreme Object of Divine Gubernation. As for the Creation 
ton of the Ai= of the Angels Sacred Philoſophie gives us but few if any notices. ; 
gelic worl. thereof; becauſe its deſigne chiefly is to deſcribe unto us the ſtate , 
of the Church collected out of men and dem bf Chr in : 
which the Angels have no ſhare : yet in as much as they are uſet—, | 
by God as Miniſters of his Church, ſo they belong to Divine Gu- \_ | 
| bernation; on which account we find frequent mention of them ; 
in the Scriptures. As to their natures they are faid to be Spirits | 
Intelligent and Wile, 2 Sam. 14. 20. excelling in ſtrength, and 
in al ready and ſwift execution of the Divine Wil, Pſal. 103. 20. 
The Life of bleſſed Angels conſfiſtes in the beatific Viſion and Con- 
templation of the face of God, as ear. 18. 10. In Heaven the 
eAngels do always behold the face of my Father : 1. e. They always 
contemplate the infinite Beautie of the Divine Eſſence, the glo- 
rioſe Majeſtie' of his Throne, the tranſcendent ſplendor and 
brightneſſe of his Wiſdome,. Bonitie, and other glorioſe perfe- 
ctions. And the food of Angels, whereby this their IntelleQtual 
Life 1s recreated and ſtrengthened, is that ineffable delight and 
fatisfaction, which attendes this their beatific Intuition and Con- 
templation of the face of God together with-the contemplati- 
on of whatever elſe hath any conformitie to God, or ſubſervi- 
ence to the illuſtration of his Divine Wiſdome, Power, Good- 
neſſe, Grace, Juſtice, with his other glorioſe perfeCtions. Thus 
Damaſcene, Orthod. Fid. L.2. C 3. ogayres Outv, x7! 70 ipmerdy 
wiTois, x) Twrloy Tevglu Txor74s, they ſee God, and are fed hereby, 
, &c. As for the Minilterie of Angels, we find mention thereof, 
PluE 103- 4 Pſal. 103. 4. Who maketh his Angels Spirits : his Miniſters a flaming 
f fire. They are called a: flaming fire by reaſon of their Spiritalitre 
and Ativitie in ſerving God: for nothing in the ſenlible world : 
Q- 
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ſo pare, ſpirital, and ative as fire; it being the moſt potent Mi- 
niſter or Inſtrument of Nature and Art. Thus Damaſcene, Orthod. 
Fid. L.2.C. 3. makes an Angel to be, wyeua # mig dvacy, 4 ſpirit 
or immaterial fire. For which ke cites Pſal. 103. 4. where avezs 


patya, flaming fire, ſaith he, od uTpor, x S1dmverr, x, Saguir, of To-\ 


pdraloy, x, 3Ev, wer Thy Year Vpeoiv 7% 5 aurwpyiar Siatyeipuy, x, 
Td ayupeess ewTHY, x) THoNns vaikns aTNANey voy Uprokas , denotes A- 
gilitie, Tonition, Fervor, Penetrabilitie, and Acumen about the Divine 
Deſire and eMiiſterie ; as alſo their elevate refined nature and free- 
dome from al material intelligence. Whence he gives us this de- 
ſcription of an Angel : "Ayſm@- rolvuy Ty vole voeeg, dexirnlC, 
eZ T$Es 01G, agupalC, Ow nalugyton, x7 yadcu w T7 voy 72 abd- 
yaloy wiangie, An Angel therefore 1s an wntellettile ſubſtance, ever-mo- 
bile, free, incorporeous, by Grace obtaining immortalitie in nature. AS 
to tieir Ilumination, he addes : that they are, gate Seirven voes, 
Ns 3 TgwTs, X, dvdgys gwrds + parropdy Eyovla, Secondary mtelle- 
chile lights, receiving illumination from the firſt independent Light. 
Their vaſt Wiſdome and Scrence 18 alſo mentioned, eHatth. 24.. 36. 
Mark 13.32, Their mighty Puiſſance, Force and Power is deſcri- 
bed, 2 Per. 2.11, Their Glorie, Dignitie, and Excellence above 
other Creatures is frequently inculcated. As to their Dignitie 
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and Office, they are ſtiled, Co. 1. 16. Thrones, Dominions, Princi- Cgl. x. 16; 


palities, and Powers. They are allo ſaid to be Dar. 16. 13. the 
Chief Princes, above al the Princes of the Earth; and the Title of 
Gods is given to them, Pſal. 8. 5. and 97.7. in as much as God 
imparteth to them his Counſels, 1 Kzzg. 22. 19, 20. Zach. 1.11, 
12. and uſeth their Miniſterie in the Gubernation of the world, 
but in a more particular manner of his Church, as Hebr. 1. 14. 
Are they not al miniſtering ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter for them, 
who ſhal be heirs of ſalvation ? In which deſcription we have (1) 
Their Nature ſignified by Spirits. (2) Their Office, to miniſter. 
(3) The main 06jed of their Minilterie, the heirs of ſalvation. We 


find no particular mention in Plato, or the more Ancient Philoſo- 


phers touching Angels; yet we find frequent and great notices 
both in Plato and others touching Demons, and their Miniſterial 
Office between the Supreme God and Men, for the Gubernation 
of human affaires; which eede underſtands partly of Angels. 
Plato diſcourſeth at large of Demons, in his Cratylzs, pag. 397. In 
his Sympoſium, p. 202, 203. and 1n his Repub. 5. p. 468, 469. He 
makes them to be a kind of Mediatorie Gods, between the Su- 
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preme God and Men, to tranſporte the Sacrifices and ſervices of 
men to God, and the gitts and favors of God to men ; as alſo to, 
zoverne humanaffaires. Which it's poſſible may be partly but 
- a broken Tradition of the Miniſtration of Angels; yet 1 conceive 
the Office of theſe Demons primarily refers to the Mediatorie Of. 
fice of the Hebraic Meſlias, and was but a corrupt Imitamen there- 
of, as we have more fully demonſtrated, in woat-precedes, B. 2: 
C. 8.8. 11. and Vanitie of -Philoſophie, B. 2. C. $: 4. alſo Philoſoph. 
Gen, P.1.0. 3. C. 4. $4: | 
The Angelic As al Divine Gubernation begins-with a Law, either natural 
Law, Obedience gr moral, ſo the Angels thofe inteltigent, celeſtial, glorioſe Crea- 
wn Diſobes#-.- tures had their Law, whereby they were to be directed and orde: : 
nk By red to their ſupreme end. What-the particulars of the Angelic : 
Law are is not ſpecified ; but it is ſuppoſed they are for ſubſtance 
® the ſame with thoſe moral Precepts impreſſed on Adams Soul, 
excepting ſuch as relate to the gubernation of the human bodie, 
which Angels are not inveſted with. Ilt*s molt certain, that thoſe 
immaterial glorioſe Creatures, as they are 1n nature more Pure, : 
and in power more potent than man; fo likewiſe thoſe of them 
that have kept their ſtation, are in the Contemplation , Admiration, | 
Aﬀettion, Ador ation, Imitation, and Obedtence of their Creator per- | 
feEtly conformed 'to 'that Law impoſed on them.- Whence our 
Lord makes their obedience the Idea and: Exemplar of what we + {| 
are to pray for, Mat. 6. 10.-8&- 18, 10. Yet part of thoſe glo- 
rT1oſe Creatures, through the voluntary breach of that Law, where- 
| by they were to be governed; ſoon fel from their bleſſed ſtation, 
even before the Fal of Man. What their ſin was cannot be pe- 
remtorily determined ; yet it- is generally conceived to be ſpiri- 
tual pride in the reflexion on their own fublimitie, dignitie, and 
excellence, which raviſhed their underſtandings into>ſuch an-ex- i 
orbitant degree of ſelf admiration,: that they loſt the ſenſe of 
their ſuhordination-to,- and dependence on their Maker : whence 
their Contemplation, Admiration., Adoration and Imitation of 
God- immediately vaniſht : and of glorioſe pure Spirits they be- 
came moſt impure and unclean, as Luk, 8.2. & 9: 42. 
Thy good Angels. - As: for the eleCt bleſſed Angels their offices as-to God and-Me# 
miniSerie a5 19 are yarions... I. As to God, (T) they ſerve him, by ſtanding: be- 
Gad. : fore his Face, and obſerving al his Commands. So Gabriel, Luk, 
© Life te 192: 1:19: T am Gabreclithat ſand in the prefenceof God, To ſtand mm 
 the-preſence of God, denotes a poſture tor-the obſervation of al his - 


s 
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Commands, and a promtitude to execute the ſame. The allt- 
ſion is taken from Courtiers, who ſtand: in the preſence of their 
Prince, ready to obſerve and obey al his dictates and commands. 
The like Mar. 18. 10. Their: Angels do always IS of my 


Father. $0 Rev. 8: 2. And 1 ſaw the ſeven Angels that 
God :.1,e; to obſerve and execute his pleaſure for the deſtruction 
of Babyloa, (2) They miniſter tothe Sons of God , ar. 411. 
Foh. 1.51. (3) They laude and adore God the Father and his 
Son Jeſus Chriſt, Zuk, 2. 13, 14: Rev. 5.11, 12. & 7.11. of 
which hereafter. And theſe praiſes they performe with ſo much 
eloquence and ſuavitie, as that it became a Proverbe,, To ſpeak, 
with the tongue of Angels, whereby they underſtood the higheſt 
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od before Rey, 8. 2 ,- 


Divine eloquence and ſuavitie of ſpeech, as 1 Cor. 13.1. Though , 6, 13-4. 


I ſpeak, with the tonoue of men and Angels, &c. (4) They alſo 


ſerve God in the executions of his Threats and Puniſhments on - - 
wicked men, ſpecially the Enemies of his Church. As A. 12.23. 


Rev.7. 1,2. & $.7,8, 10,12.& 9.1, 13. (5) They ſhal attend 
and ſubſerve Chriſt at his ſecond Coming to Judgement. As 
Mat. 16.27. & 25.31. Luk, 9.26. 2 Theſ. 1.7.” (6) They mi- 
niſtred to Chriſt in the firſt promulgation of the Law and Goſpel, 
as 1n what follows; = 

2, But our ſupreme Lord intending the Angels as' miniſtering 
Spirits for the heirs of Salvation, Heb. 1. 14. he has alſo joined them 
as Parties in the Communion of Saints, under one Head , who is 


Chriſt, Col. 2. 10. But becauſe they are Spirits and have no fleſh, .. 


therefore under the Old Teſtament, whiles the Church was 1 its . 
Infant-ſtate, they frequently appeared in corporaÞ viſible ſhapes, . 


thereby. to ſtrengthen their Faith and aſſure them of their com- 


merce with and miniſtratiorf to the Elect of: God. Aede drives - 
this notion much higher than I dare extend it,' who on Ger. 3.13. - 


= 


fuppoſeth, that the Law of Converſe between Spirits'and men*re- - 


quires, that the Spirit always preſentes himfelf nnder the ſhape ' 
of ſome viſible thing ; yea, of ſome ſuch thing,” as may leffe or - 
more reſemble its condition. But I conceive', that the higheſt 


Communion between Angels and Men is ſpiritual , without the 


aſſumtion of human ſhapes, ſpecially in theſe-laſt times? Yet we * 
muſt not denie, but that the Patriarches and Saints under the Law 
had frequent Apparitions of Angels in vifible formegof men, who - 


converſed with them; eating and drinking, and-Uifcourſingtami- 


liarly:withr them; touching the affairesthey were ſent"abour ,- as -- 
Gen. - 


110 Good: Angels» 
converſe with. - 
Saints. -- 
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Gen. 18, 1, & 19. 1, andellewhere. Sometimes they appeared 
in more glorioſe ſhapes, like winged Creatures, Eſa.6, 2, 6,7. 
Dan. 8. 15, 17. '& g. 21, 22. Sometimes they appeared , but 
{pake not, as Gez. 18. 12. And ſometimes they ſpake, when no 
mention 1s.made of their Apparition, AF. 8. 26. 

Angels employed As for the ſubordination and ſubſervience to Divine Guberna- 
at the giving of tion , in miniſtring to the Heirs of Salvation and Churches of 
; H—_— Chriſt, we find very great and illuſtrious notices thereof in ſacred 
Philoſophie. 1, Divine Gubernation made uſe of Angels and 
their miniſtration to uſher in both the ſevere Law on Mount 
Sinas, as alſo the Mediator of the new Covenant, who reignes on 
Mount $0. (1) That God made uſe of the miniſtration of An- 
gels at the giving of the Law on Mount $S:zaz , 1s evident,. from 
A@.-7. 53 ÞAcdt.7.53. Gal. 3.19. This alſo ſeems to be the import of Ade 
Deut. 33- 2 ſes's words when he bleſſed the people, Dext. 33. 2. And he ſaid, 
The Lord came from Sinai, and roſe up from Seir unto them : ' he ſhined 
forth from mount Paran , and he came with ten thouſands of Saints : 
from his right hand went a fiery Law for them. By the ten thouſands 
of Saints, we muſt underſtand the holy Angels, that attended Gods 
Divine Gubernation in giving out the Law. Heb. of Santtitie : 
 8.e. Spirits of Santtitie, which Jonathan, 1 his Thargum, interpretes, 
Heb. 2.2. FHoly Angels. Whence the Law is called, Heb. 2. 2. the word ſpoken 
by Angels. So Zech. 14.5. and al the Saint: with thee : this may 
' . be underſtood, at leaſt in part, of holy Angels. (2) Thus alfo 
At roger bifth the Lord of Glorie and Mediator of the New Covenant, when 
ys —_ of = he came into the World, was uſhered in. by a Chorus of Angels, 
Goſpel. Luke 2. 13, 14. And ſuddenly there was with the Angel a multitude 
of the heavenly Hot, praiſing God and ſaying, Glorie to God in the 
higheſt, and on earth peace, good wil towards men, Theſe Angels 
ſtil ſing loud the nies of the Lambe about the Throne of God, 
as Rev.5. 11, 12. (3) Theſe bleſſed Spirits were employedalſoin 
the ſolemne Declaration of Chriſt's Reſurrection, Mar. 28. 2, 5. 
Like 24. 4. Foh. 20. 12. (4) They alfo ſerve the Church i the 
promoving and propagating of the Goſpel, Zuke 2. g, 10. AF. 

8, 26. | 
2. For the con-= . 2, Divine Gubernation makes uſe -of the miniſterie of Angels 
ſervation an# for the Conſervation and Protettion of the Heirs of Salvation. (1) 
proteftion of = They are ſometimesemployed by God for the healing of ſickne- 
_ ſes and diſeaſes, as it appears by that famoſe inſtance at the Poal 
Joh. 5.4 Of Betheſda, Foh. 5.4. where an Angel went down, at a Faw 
| calon, 
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ſeaſon , putting a medicinal virtue into the waters, or drawing 
forth and applying what virtue was there. (2) They are em- 
ployed as Watch-men and Gardians to keep the Heirs of Salvation, 
and ſuccur them in their ways. So Pſal. gl. I1, 12. For he ſhal 
give his Angels a charge over thee , to keep thee in a! thy ways : They 
ſhal bear thee up in their hanas, let thou daſh thy feet against a ſtone. 
Hence they are ſtiled Watchers, Dar. 4. 13, Yea their commiſſi- 
on and care extendes to little children, at. 18. 10. This pro- 
tection over the Church of God was ſymbolicly pictured forth 
by the Cherubines, which environed the Tabernacle, Exod. 26. 1. 
as the Life-gard * Angels environs the Church. Hence, (3) 
They are made uſe of by Divine Gubernation as an Hoſt of 
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Warriers, to defend the Church from-its Enemies , Pſal. 34. 7. Plal. 34+ 7+: 


The Anvel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, 
and delivereth them: i.e, from al their enemies. They are Gods 
powerful Hoſts to {mite his enemies with ſore diſeaſes, Pſal. 78. 
49. Af.12.23. So at Hezekiahs prayer, an Angel came and 
killed 185 thouſand of his enemies, Ea. 37. 21, 22, 36. They 
being molt vigorous and active Spirits fight againſt the Enemies 
of Gods Church, perſue and ſcatter them as chaffe before the 
wind, Pſal. 33. 1, 5,6. Dan. 10. 20. whence they are called Gods 
Hoſt, Gen. 32. 1,2. (4) They provide food for the Heirs of Sal- 
vation, when there is need. Thus Elah, 1 Kings 19. 5, 6, 7. was 
by an-Angel ſupplied with food, in his flight for Fezebel. (5) 
By Angels the people of God have been delivered out of im- 
pendent or preſent ſufferings. So Lox from the flames of Sodom, 
Gen. 19, 1, 2. Sadrach, Meſach, and Abedrnego from the fiery Fur- 
nace, Dan. 3. 28, Daniel from the Lions mouths, Day. 6. 22. 
and Peter, out of Herods Priſon , AF. 17.8, 9. (6) Angels at- 


tend on the-Heirs of Salvation at the very moment of their Souls 


departure out of their bodies, and thence conveigh them into 
Abraham's boſome, as Luke 16. 22. And was carried by the Angels 


#nto Abrahams boſome. 
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3. Divine Gubernation makes uſe of the Miniſterie of Angels 3- For Informa-- 
for the Information, Counſel, Conduit, and Conſolation of the Heirs Few, CO 
of Salvation. (1) God by Angels informes his people of mer- Conn 
Cies intended for them. Thus Abraham, of the Birth of Iſaac, 

Gen.18. 10: Manoah and his Wife of the birth of Samſon, Zndg. 

13. Zecharie of the birth of Fohn Baprift, Luke 1.13; Mary of 

her Conception, Lyke 7, 30, 31, and the Sheepherds of the Na- 
| | tivitie-: 
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tivitie of our Lord, Zuke 2. 10. The Women of his ReſurreCtion, 
Mark, 16. 1, 5, 6.. and the Apoſtles of his ſecond Coming , As 
1, 10,11, (2) Yea not only particular mercies , but Church- 
<Keſtaurations and Deliverances have been imparted to the Heirs 
of Salvation by Angels. Thus Dazzil was informed of the ſtate 
of the Church from his time to Chriſt, Daz. 7. 10,.16, &c. &.$. 
13,15, 17, &c. &g.21, &c. .& 10..5, 6, &c. And Zecharie was 
certified. of the Reſtauration of Feruſalem, Zech.2.3,4. And 
Fohn of the ſtate of the Church from his time to the end of the 
World, Rev.r. 1, (3) The People of God have.been informed 
. by Angels, touching Gods Judgements on. the wicked, Thus 


| Abraham of the Deltruttion of Sodome , Ger. 18. 17, 20. And 


-:Fohn of the DeſtruCtion of ' Antichriſt. (4.) The Heirs of Salva- 
tion have been conducted 1n their ways by Angels. Thus Abra- 
'ham's Servant was conducted in his journey by an Angel, Gen. 
24. 7,40. Fhilipto go and preach.to the Eunuch, A4#s '8. 26,29. 
Paul to. the Macedonians, Atts 16. 9, 10. (5) The Heirs of Sal- 
vation have becn. counſelled and comforted in their ſufferings by 
Angels. Thus Facob was camforted and encouraged in his going 
.to, and returning from Meſoporama,. Ger. 28. 12. & 32. 1, 2, 11, 
21. Foſeph was counſelled to flce with Chriſt. from Herods perſe- 
--cution., _at..2. 13. The Lord of Glorie,was comforted in his 
Agonle 1n the Garden by an Angel, Luke 22. 43. e Aud there ap- 
_ peared an Angel. to him from Heaven ſtrengthening him. S0.Paul 
. was comforted againſt the peril of ſhipwrack by an Angel, A&s 
27. 23, 24. Yet we are to remember, that God doth not uſe the 
_ good Angels to excite, much leſfſe to infuſe grace ; becauſe this 
-is the proper office of. the Spirit of, Grace. 
Angels 'Commu- +: Many Acts which implie [»ſpe&tron, Aﬀettion, and Communion 
"ion with With the Heirs of Salvation are aſcribed to the holy Angels. (1) 
.-Saints. They are ſaid to be. preſent in. and.ſpetators of the Aſſemblies 
Heb. 12.:22. Of Saints, Heb. 12. 22. to the innumerable.companie of Angels. Hence 
Paul requireth of women modeſt and ſubmiſſive attire in Church- 
1-Cor..z1-10. Aſſemblies, by reaſon of the Angels being preſent, 1 Cor. 11. 10. 
(2) Thence alſo they are ſaid to be not only ſpectators of theaf- 
. faires of Churches, 'but alſo in a. ſpiritual manner to-be affeted 
therewith, yea to join in the celebration of the Lambes praiſes, 
©Rev. $. 11,12, Rev. 5.11, 12. And I beheld and heard the voice of many Angels 
round about the Throne, and the Beſtes, and the Elders---- ſaying wth 
.& loud voice, Worthy 1 the Lambe, that.was ſlain, ta recevve power, &C. 
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The like, Revev. 7. 11, 12. They ſeem to have a great ſympathie 
with the Heirs of Salvation ; which they manifeſt by their glori- 
fying the Lambe, who-was ſlain for them, as alſo by the Joy they 
have in their Converſion, as Luke 15. 7, 10. (3) They deſire to 
look into, and to be inſtructed in the manifold -wiſdome of God, 
reveled in and unto the Churches, .Epheſ. 3. 10. 1 Pet, 1, 12. 
(4) They are witneſſes with the Lord of thoſe charges laid upon 
the Servants of.God, 1n order to their ſervice, 1 Tim. 5.21. 

5. The Angels ſhal be.the Miniſters of God, at the final Judge- 
ment, to reapthe Earth, to ſever the wicked from the righteous, 
and thence ſhal live for ever with the-Saints, praiſing and enjoy- 
ing God. (1) They ſhal be employed in reaping the earth, and 


ſevering the wicked from the jult at the laſt day, Mar. 13. 39, 41. 


And the —_— are the Angels ——T he Son of Man ſhal ſend forth bis 
Angels, and they ſhal gather althings that offend, &c. So Mat. 24. 
31. And be ſhal ſend his Angels, with a great ſoundof a Trumpet, and 
they ſnal gather together his Elett from the four winds, &C. (2) The 
Heirs of Salvation ſhal at laſt day be made conformable to, and 
equal with the Holy Angels; and together with them ſhal praiſe, 
ſerve, and enjoy God inal manner of intime communion, untoal 
etcrnitie, Luk. 20. 36. For they are equal tothe Angels. Thus ſome 


1 Tim. 's. Ir. 
The final Service 
and Comminien 
of Angels with 
Saints, 


Mat, 13-39,4t« 


interpret Zech. 3. 7. And Iwil give thee places to-wath,, [or walks]/Zecha3.” 3 + 


among thoſe that ſtand by : 1. e. the Holy Angels, . that miniſter be- 
fore God. This may include Service both in the Church Militant 
on Earth, as alſo the Church Triumphant in Heaven : for Angels 
ſtand by, and miniſter in both. How potent, prom, and agle the 
holy Angels are to execute every Wil of God, 1s wel expreſſed 
by Damaſcene, Orthod.”Fid. L.2. C. 3. The eAnpels, faith he, are 
bavert x, rome megs Thu fy Otis FrnnualGr inmaigac* x, merlays 
wHhes feroxiule, ba ay i Veia xihwvon GHvevors, Tayy Quotus, 
The Angels are potent and promt to fulfil the Divine Wil, and are by 
the agilitie of their nature, found every where preſent, as the Divine 
beck. commandes them. So much for the Gubernation of the Holy 
Angels. 

G? 4. Divine Gubernation extendes it ſelf not only to the good 
Angels, but alſo to the Evil. Satan, by Gods proviential per- 
miſſion, is the God of the wicked world, who rules in the Chil. 
dren of diſobedience. 1. Satan # the Prince of this World, Foh, 12, 
3. (1) He is not a Lawful Prince, but Vſzrper, He uſurpes 


Chriſts Crown, and intrudes himſelf on his Throne, He affeftes a 


SIT Deitie, 


4 
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Satan 4 Prints 
John 12. 3t« 
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Epheſ. 2. 2. 


2 Cor. 2..Ib 


% 


Epheſ. 6. 11s: 


2 Tits 2. 26. - 


Satan the Prince of this World. Book IL 


Deitie, to be God over the nobleſt part in Man, .his Mind, as: 
2 Cor. 4.4. (2) He is-not an <Abſolute. Prince, but limited : his: 
Power is much narrower than his Wil and Malice :. He can do no- 
thing but by D:vine Permiſſion and Gubernation. (3) He is not 
a Free Prince, but Yaſſal : confined by Chains of Providential Gu- 
bernation, Zude 6. (4) The main of his Kingdome conſfiſtes in- 
the Free Eleftion of wicked men. Evil men elcCtively put the 
Crown on his Head, and bow the knee before him : His Crown 
is-ſupported by the voluntary ſubjeftion of wicked men. Epheſ. 
2.2. According to the Prince [_Arbitrio Principis : 4,e, according 
to the Soverain pleaſure of the Prince] of the power of the Air, 
[iEvgla, here notes his Dominion and Soveraintie in the Air, 5. e. 
in this inferior part of the Univerſe. The Spirit that now worketh 


[ ey TrTos notes his working with efficacitie] in the Children of 


D:ſobeatence : 4.e. Such as are acdicted and have given up them- 
ſelves to the diſobedience of.God, but obedience unto Satan: 
ſuch as are his voluntary ſlaves. (5) Satan is a e Magnificent 
Prince, having Legions and vaſt Armies under his command, Eph. 
6. 12. Rev. 12.6, 7. (6) Helis a Prince of great Wiſdome, Expe- 
rience, and Subtiltie, to deceive al that liſten to him. His Pru- 


dence as a Spirit 1s vaſt, and his Experience of more than 6000-: 
. years greatly addes thereto. So, 2 Cor. 2.11. Let Satan ſhould: 
get an advantage of 4. ive wh mMeovexTrIap, left we ſhould be o-. 


ver-reached or: circumventea by Satan. It anſwers to YY2, and 11g- 
nifies p-imarily to have-more than we ought ;, thence, to cheat, de- 
fraude, &c, The Metaphor ſeems taken from avaricious Mer- 
chants, who-take al occaſions to circumvent. - Thence he addes : 
For we are not ignorant of his devices. Nonuale, anſwering to 
NV=12» notes here Srratagemes, Machinations, Plots, Fallactes, &C. 
which he termes, Epheſ. 6: 11. ps$od41ag,: the wics of Satan. Ma-- 
Jode37er,. faith Chryſoſt. is, artificrally to circumvent, to cheat by 


rules of Art, by a compendioſe method to reduce perſons or things un-- 


der. our power. So that Satan it ſecms, has got the art and me- 


thod-of deluding and cheating ſouls. Whence he is tiled, 7oh. 8.- 


44. . The Grand Old Lyer, or Cheater. We read alſo, 2 Tm. 2. 26. 
of the ſnare of the Devil, whereby he takes men captive at his wil. 


Zeyedy is a military word and ſignifies ro rake. alive, from Cov. 


dygeery. SO 2 Chron. 25::12.:. Satan” has ſuch a ſnare, as-he can 


thereby take ſinners captive alive, and at his pleaſure. - (7) As 
he.is a Prince of Power and Prudence, fo alſo.of great malice and 


rage 
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+Ch.10:4.4. Satan the Prince of this World. "807 
rage againſt the good of Souls, Thus 1 Pet. 5.8. he is termed a x Per. $.'8. 
Roaring Lion, [which notes his rage?) ſeeking whom be may devour. . 
-naT&Tiy, drink;up at a draught. Yea, 10 great is his Rage againſt 

the good of Souls, that he counts it a torment to be curbed or hin- 

dered in the execution of his malitioſe delignes, as Matt. 8. 29. Mar. 8. 29. 
Bacarioa, totorment us, O! whata torment is it to him to ſee a 

Soul delivered out of his ſnare? Hence, 

2. Satan, being the Prince and God of this World, has, by provi- Satan's Power 
dential permiſſion a great power to temte and draw men unto ſin, to temtes 
(7) Satanastous is not a mere Creator of his own Tentations, 
but he takes the mater from thoſe whom he temtes, or trom ſome 
.circumſtances that environ them. Satan is oft the Father, but 
Sin the Mother of Tentation. (2) Satan cannot reach the human 
Soul or any Act thereof immediately. The heart of Man is a pri- 
vie Chamber, into which none can enter but the King of Kings : 

The thoughts and inclinations of the Soul have a covering over 

them, which none can take off, but he that made the Soul. Satan 

may caſt in Fire-bals, or ſend in Meſſengers, and Letters, by the 

Mediation of the Phantaſie, but he cannot enter into the heart 

directly, nor compel it to fin. (3) Satan, by Gods permiſſion, 

-:can worke curiouſly and ethcacioully on.the Organs of the Bodie, 

Spirits, Bloud, and other Humors, as Melancholie, &c. which 

.are united to the Soul, and have no ſmal indircCt influence there- ; 
on. (4) Though Satan cannot worke immediately on the heart, | # 
yet he can worke immediately on the corporeous ſenſitive Soul, 
particularly on the phartaſie, by making impreſſions thereon, and 

forming ſuch Ideas there, as may affect the mind. Satan may 

temte and perſuade to Sin not only orally, by faiſ: ſuggeſtions 

and Images offered ; but alſo in ſome ſenſe Phyſically, by impreſ- 

ſing and fixing thoſe Images on the phantafie, and coloring them 

over with the apparence of good. (5) Satan has a very great 

and intime acceſle. unto the ſpirits af men, not only as he isa_ 

Spirit, but alſo as he is an unclear Spirit, and his Kingdome a King- 

dome of darkneſſe. Hence he is faid, Luk 22.3. to enter into Luke 22: 3. 
Judas. *z :0Fabs, notes an intime acceſſe into Fudas, as into his | 
proper houſe. He had been caſting in darts into Fudzs's heart 

before, as Fohn 13. 2. The Dewi! having now pit into the heart of 

Judas to betray him. 85 naghinv ery beans, the Devil having. 

2ow injefted, or cat in this Tentation into his heart to betray his 

Lord. Now Fudas having A r; = ſuggeſtion, or A” 
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John 12. 31. 
2 Pet. 2. 4». 


Luke 22+ 31, : 
32 


Satans reſtraint ar\to the Ele&, Book IE 


of Satan, it's ſaid Luke 22. 3. Satan entered into him, 3..e. as into. 
a.conquered fortereſſe or Caſtel ; he now takes poſlcſlion of him, 
as oneddevoted to:his ſervice, The Spirits of wicked men being. 
very much like unto Satan, by reaſon of Sin and impuritie, as alſo 
they being his Children devoted to his obedience, thence he comes 
to have a far greater acceſle to and power over them, than he had 
at firſt by Creation, Satan being the Prince of darkeneſle ſtirs up 
that darkeneſſe-that is in.the heart of man to oppoſe Divine Light, 
as he ſtirs up Luſt to oppoſe the Wil of God. It is difficult but 
not neceſſary to. know all the Myſteries of Satans Power, where- 
by he enſnares poor Souls, as Birds, 2'Tim. 2..26. (6) Satan has 
a very great Power over the Air, andal ſenſible parts of the Uni- 


verſe. Hes ſaid, Epheſ. 2. 2. to be the Prince of the Air, which is | 


the Seat of his Empire. Whence Epheſ. 6. 12.. thoſe impure Spi- 
rits are termed, fpirstual wickedneſſes inheaveny places : 4. e. in the 
inferior Heaven, or Regions of the Air. According to the ſenti- 
ments of the Hebrews, al that-vaſt ſpace between. Earth and the 
Aſtriterous Heaven, which we cal the Air, is ful of theſe impure 
Spirits. Thence Satan-can, by reaſon of his great ſagacitie and 
Skil in the myſteries of Nature, together with his Power as a-Spi- 
rit do wozders, though not: A4racles, in and by the Air : He can fo 
applie A#zves and Paſſives together, as that thence ſhal follow va- 
rious and ſtrange tranſmutations in nature ; whereby he kept the 


Old Pagan: World, as now the Jndtars, in great bondage. (7) 


Laſtly he can temte exrri»ſecally, by viſible Species and Repreſen- 
tations, or without, as at. 4. 1--8. 

Albeit Satan Þbe the Prince and God of this: World, yet as'to 
the Heirs of Salvation; he is caſt out, and remains under chains 
of irreſiſtible Providence and Reſtraint, as Fohn 12. 31. 2 Pet.-2, 
4... Satan and al his Hoſt are in priſon, under the bolts and chains 
of invincible obduration and eternal- defpair. It's true, he oft 
accuſeth the Heirs of Salvation, and winnows them:by his. Tenta- 
tions; but-never prevails finally and totally, to bring them -un- 
der his Empire and Juriſdiction. Thus we are aſſured, Luk, 22. 
31, 32. Simon, behold Satan hath deſired to have you, that he may 


ſift you as wheat:: But Thave prayed for thee, that tby faith fail not. 


*EZnryoals ſignifies not merely, hath deſired, but as an Accuſer, 
bath demanded. Far itaile% among the Grecians, notes to. de- 
mand. a eMalefaitor, for Inquiſition or torment, Thus Satan de- 
manded Jeb 1.11. SO Revel. 12.10%. he is ſaid, to accuſe —_ 
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fore God day and mght. He accuſeth them as Hypocrites, and de-- 
mandes power to temte and torment them. $So it follows, Luke 
..22. 31. that hemay ſift you as wheat. Siyidoe is nota Verbe of 
frequent uſe, yet to be found in Claſſic Authors. Sip iis a cribe 
or ſieves, 1o Heſych. Siytoy, xooryey. whence olgops is if jurecle: 
Tz ore, the chaff of the wheat. Thence gmdom is expounded by 
Hefych. xoouursIoer, to ſift Of winnow with a ſieve, as you winnow 
the chaffe from the corne. Satan's demand was; that he might-_ 
winnow Peter and' the reſt of the Diſciples as chaffe, or Hypo-- 
crites : But Chriſts prayer prevails, as v.'32. I have prayed for 
thee, as for al other believers. Hence al Satans malicioſe plots” 
and undertakements againſt the Heirs of Salvation are ſo order- 
ed by Divine Gubernation, that they al tend to his torment, but: 
to their Salvation. But ſo much for Divine Efficience and Gu-+ 
bernation. | 


CHAP. XI. | : 
Of Creatural Dependence, both Naturak | 
and Supernatural. - 


Creatural Dependence zn the general. Every Being Dependent- or In- 
dependent. One prime Independent Being, Every Dependent Be- 
ing by participation, The Origine of Dependence; (1) Paſſive q 
Power : (2) The Dominion of God. Every Creature Dependent 
The Dependence of a Creatnre not diſtinit from its Eſſence.” Creas 
tural Dependence in Subordination, Poſtertoritie, and Inferioritic» 
Creatural Dependence (1) as to Futurition. (2)) As to Eſſence 
and Conſervation. (3 As to Operation. The human wils Depen- 
dence on God. Dependence T\ atural, or Moral and Supernatural : 
Supernatural" Dependence for Habitual and Attual Grace. 


$I. A S-appendentto Divine Efficience we may adde Creatural Crtatural Des - 
/ Dependence, which alſo appertains to e Metaphyſic ana pendence. 
prime Philoſophie. Paul being to diſcourſe among the Philoſophic £.. 
Wits at eAfthezs, and to demonſtrate the Unitie- of God, and - 
thence the ſimplicitie of his worſhip, he bottomes his Argument | 
on the Creatures Dependence on God, AF#. 17. 28. For in hin. Aft. 17: 285- 
W6.-- 


-Every Being dependent or independent. Book UL, 


we live, and move, and have our being. Dependence on God for 
Being, Life, and Motion 18 ellential to every Creature as ſuch : For 
al Creatures receiving whatever they have , welife 5 ovupsloxy, 


by participation from God, it thence neceſſarily follows, that they 


depend on him for al. P1ato alſo gives us frequent and good 
notices of this creatural Dependence. So Leg. 4. pag. 715. 6 wig 


NO) ©4d5 egy lu 74.) 7672 ox ion fs byTaor dTdylwyfxar, KC. God, 


' .on God, as their fir## Principe, Middle, and End. God is the firi# 


having in himſelf the Principe, Midale, and End of althings, goes ſtraight 
on, expanding his force and power througbout the whole Univerſe, and 
al its parts. Wherein we have, (1). The Dependence of althings 


Principe , as he gives Being to althings; the Middle, as he con- 


ſerves the Being conferred and moves it; the Era, as he gives con- 


ſummation and perfection to althings. Thence that Platonic 


-t0 God, as their lat end. (2) Gods expanſion and diffuſion of his 


Effate , That althings move from infinite, upon or by infinite, and. to . 


#nfinite : i.e. from God, as the Principe of their Beings; por, or by 
Ged, as the Principe or Cauſe of their conſervation and motion; 


Force and power throughout the Univerſe and al its parts , as It were 
an univerſal Soul or mundane Spirit, (which Pro oft inculcates) 
whereby the dependence of althings on God is emphaticly illy- 


ſtrated. Whence he addes, pag. 716. That he who is puffed up by 


ſpiritual pride, or ſwollen with ſelf-confidence, as though he were mde- 


pendent, and needed not Divme conduct, xatereinelau tenu©- ©, 1s 
. deſerted by God an1 left deſtitute as to al Divine Eſficace and Influ- 


ence; and being deſerted, dſturbes al. A lively image of a ſelf-de-. 


pendent Creature. We find the whole of this creatural Dependence 


wel expreſſed, according to Plato's mind, by Proclus thus : wevle 


EvnglnTar T4 4105, Sid ve ws x} 4Luyis, Althings depend on the ONE, 
by MIND, and SOUL: 4.e, to ſpeak plainly , althings de- 


pend on Goa, that ſupreme Unitie, by { hri##, the Eternal Nis , Or 
Mind, and by the Spirit, that univerſal Soul, -or mundane Spirit, as 


before, c.B. $. 2. But to give a more ful and convittive demon- | 


ſtration and explication of the Neceſlitie and Nature of creatural 


' Dependence, we ſhal reſolve the whole into the following Propo- 


Evtsy Being dts 


ſitions. © 


I. Prop. Every Being ts dependent or independent. That this di- | | 


pendent or inde- ſtribution of Ens into independent and dependent is adequate and 


pendent. 


commenſurate, is generally confeſſed by fuch as diſcourſe of Me- 


taphyſics. And for the demonſtration and-explication hereof we 
Are 
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are to conſider, That a dependent Being ,. and that on which it de- 
pendes do.really differ in number. And the reafons are demonſtra- 
tive : (7) Becauſe nothing as ſuch can be ſaid to depend on itſelf. 
(2) The dependent is in order of Nature, at leaſt, poſterior and 
nferior to that on which it dependes: (3-) Dependence im- 
portes ſubordination to that on which the dependence is.. Hence 


Divines ſay, that the Sox of God, albeit he be, as to Origine, from- 


the Father ;, yct in as much as he partakes of the. ſame Eſſence 
with the Father, he cannot be ſaid to be dependent on him : For 
he being #1 the forme [or Eſſence? of God, thought -it not robberie to 


IT 


be equal with God, Phil. 2, 6. apmaypdy here 1s generally rendred Phil. 2. 6- 


by al Rapine or Robberie;, and we may take it properly; and ſ6 


make agreypdy Syioa)o the ſame with 3 ignats; he did not unjuſtly 


aſſume or arrogate to himſelf thu title and charatter of being equal with 


God. For that is accounted Rapine or Robberie ina proper ſenſe, . 
when any injurioſely aſſumes or takes to bim, that which belonges - 


to another :. Thus the fallen Angels and Adam committed rapine 


. or robberie againſt God, by endeavoring or affecting an equalitie 


with God: Thus alfo ſhould a-Creature affect or arrogate an in- 


dependence, either in Eſſence or Operation, it may juſtly fal-under- 
the imputation of Robberie againſt God ; becauſe it thereby equa-- 


liſeth itſelf to God. But our Lord Chriſt accounted- it not robberie 


to be equal with God, i. e. independent as God is. For one per- 
fon in the Trinitie is not eſſentially divided from the other ; but - 
the Son is ſo generated by the Father, as that he is not Zaxo; - ano-- 

ther eſſence" or thing, albeit he be &aax@, another perſon. The Son+ 
has the ſame numeric-independent Eſſence with the Father , and- 
the Spirit: So that although one perſon be really diſtinct from - 


the other , yet-this diſtinCtion being involved in one moſt ſimple 


Divine Eſſence, it implies a contradiction to ſay one perſon de-- 


pendes on the other, which was the: great error of Origene, imbi- 


bed from Platonic Philofophie, as before Ch. 6. $. 44. &P. 3. B. 2. 


P 


C. 1.6.8, 9. * 

6. 2.. eAn tmdependent Being #s that which needs not any other Being One prime indes- 
eſſentially precedent to itſelf, as the cauſe of its Being and Operation, Pnamt Bebnge: 
This Propofition may be demonſtrated- and explicared by its parts - , 
thus. - (1) There is one prime independent Being, © This is evident” <1 
from the ſeries of cauſes, in which we find, that althings obey the | _ 
'ſuperior Power, fromwhich they derived: their origine : whence - 1 
it-neceſlarily follows, that to-prevent a-progreſſe oo , 


312 


Dependent Bt- 
i#ng by partici- 
pation, &. 


Dependent Being by participation, &:c. Book Il, 
Rop in one prime, ſupreme, infinite Power, which received not hi 
Being from any other, but is truely awTeuldy x) adragues, Se!f-bring 
and Self-ſufficient, or Independent. Again, that there can be but 
one prime independent Being is manifeſt ; becauſe where-ever 
there is Participation , Limitation , Potentialitte , and Contingence, 
there muſt needs be D:pendence.: But now al Beings, except the 
firſt Cauſe, admit-Participation, Limitation, Potentialitie, and Con- 
erngence as to their Eſſence : and therefore none but the firſt Bein 


can be independent. Hence it follows,” (2) -That the fir#t inde- 


pendent Being admits not any precedent Being, as the cauſe of its. Being. 
For whatever preſuppoſeth the efficience of ſome precedent caule, 
{uppoſeth alſo Participation , . Poſterioritie, and Inferioritie : which 
the: prime independent Being excludeth. Whence alſo it follows, 
(3) That the prime independent Being is ewrawwldy, x, wrody , Self 
being, or from. himſelf. When we ſay the prime independent Be- 
ing 1s from himſelf,, it muſt not be underſtood poſitively, as it he did 
effectively produce himſelf; for that is @avs«loy and impoſlible; 
but zegatively, that he receives not his Being from. any other. 
Hence we conclude, {4.) That Independence is as eſſential to the 
firit Being and Cauſe, as Dependence ts:to ſecond Beings and Cauſes. 
Asit ts.efſential to the Creature ro be defeitive , mnaigent , limited, 
receptive and dependent ; ſo it is as efſential to the Creator to be 
#nfinite , alſufficient, and without al deficience , indigence and depen« 
dence either actual, or poſſible. Hence, 

$. 3. Whatever is dependent is Els or Being by participation, finite, 


potential, contingent, and defettible, (4) Every. dependent 'is Ejs 


;by participation. For whatever is not Being by Eſſence and ndeper- 
dently, muſt neceſſarily be ſuch by participation - where there is not 


| ſelf-Being ,, there muſt be a reception of Being from ſome other, 


which. connotes participation. (2) Whatever is dependent is al- 
ſo finite and limited, both in Being, Virtue, and Operation. [1] 
Whatever is dependent is finite 57 Being;; | becaule its Being 'is- by 
participation , and according to communication of the ſuperior 
Canſe. (2) Every dependent is alſo finite in virtue and efficace : 
For whatever is limited in its eſſence mult neceſſarily alſo be li- 


mited in its virtue and efficace. Hence, [37] every dependent is alfo. 


finite in its Operation : For the ſphere of Activitie -cannot be Jar- 
.ger than the ſphere of Eſſence: if the principe bel1mited, the ope- 
ration cannot but be limited. (3) Whatever is dependent is alſo 


-peential. To explicate and demonſtrate this Attribute of a de- 


pendent 
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Eh.11. $.4. Dependent Being by participation, ec. 
pendent Being we muſt conſider, {17 that nothing is pure A&, 


-* . but the fir# moſt ſimple independent Being : no Creature is pure 


Actualitie : where there is dependence, there is.ſomewhat of. Pe- 
tentialitie or paſſive Power , either phyſic or metapbyſic. Al mater 
hath a phyſic paſſive power , or natural poſlibilitie of being corru- 
pted : Spirits have not a phyſic paſſive power , or natural principe 
of corruption , yet they have a metaphyſic paſſive power of being 
annihilated, or caſt back into their primitive nothing. [2] Be- 
ſides the natural power, which a dependent Being has, there is an 
obediential power appendent to its nature. For the explication of 
which we are te know, that it is eſſential to a create Being tobe 
ſubject and ſubordinate to the firſt, increateand independent Be- 
ing ſo far, as to obey it in receiving al impreſſions, and afting 
under it whatſoever implies not a contradiction. Hence the 
Scholes diſtribute the power of the ſecond cauſe , or dependent 
Beings into zatural and obedzential : their natural power of recei- 
ving influences from the ſuperior cauſe, or aCting is that which 
is appendent to their natures, and whereby they naturally receive 
or a&, and produce effects proportionate to their natures. But 
the obediential power of dependent Beings is, that whereby they 
are, according to the Law of their natures, apt to obey the ficlt 
independent Cauſe , namely God in the receiving or acting any 
poſſible effect, that implies not a contradiction ; albeit it may 
excede the natural capacitie, force, or efficace of their Beings. Sa 
that this obediential power regardes ſupernatural effets, which 


the ſecond cauſe cannot reach by its own Virtue and Activitie.z 


but only as elevated by the efficacious Concurſe of God. Thus the 
Humanitie of Chriſt had an obediential power to the Hypoſtatic 
Union, unto which it was elevated by the ſupernatural efficacitie 
of the Spirit of God. This obediential power which is eſſential 
to every dependent Being, is founded in the participation and li- 
mitation of a Creature, and its ſubordination to the abſolute Do- 
minion of God, of which more anon. Hence, (4) every depen- 
dent Being is contingent. For whatever has any paſſive or obedien- 
tial power , is obnoxious to the ſoverain pleaſure and concurſ? of 
its fi cauſe, to which it owes abſolute obedience, even tq anni- 
hilation, Hence, (5) every dependent Being 1s defeitible. For 
as it is eſſential to the firſt independent Being to be defetiible, 
ſo alſo to al ſecond dependent Beings to be defettsble. The ſu- 
preme God being ewrowr x} avTegune, ſelf-being, and ſelf-ſufficient, a 
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pure ſimple Act, without the leaſt mater or paſſive power, it is 


tmpoſlible that he ſhould ever fail in any thing : but every Crea.. 


ture being Es, or Being by participation, and ſo compoſed of Sowe- 
thing and Nothing, or of Act and Paſſive Power, it cannot be but 
that it ſhould be Defettible, or apt to fail, which is the root of its. 
Dependence, as it wil appear by the next Propoſition. 

$: 4. The Root and Origine of al Creatural Dependence ts the crea. 
tures paſſive power,. and Gods Abſolute Dominion over it, 1, One 
Root and Origine of al creatural Dependence is that paſſive 
power, which every Creature is inveſted with. For the explica- 
tion whereof we are to conſider, that all Creatures, being edyu- 
ced by Ged out- of Norhing, ſtil retain a tinfture or mixture of 
their Primitive Nothing : ſo that no Creature can be faid to be 
pure Being : for this-is-an attribute peculiar to the firſt Indepen- 
dent Being, whoſe name is, Exod. 3. 14. & wy, who #5, Or accord- 


ing to Plato's Phraſeologie, 73-37, Being, Every Creature has. 


ſomething of Nething contempered with its Being ;  yea-more of 
Nothing than of Being, which makes it obnoxious to Limeration, 
Contingence, AAntabilitie, Defetibilitie, and Dependence. Thus Da- 


maſcene, Orthod: Fid. L. 2. C. 3. *Abewoy tydg 1 gd of, x; nuelog wires 
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increate Being ſolely 1s 4nterminate or unlimited in nature : for every 


Creature is terminated or limited by God who createdit. Now al li- 


mits as to Nature and Eſſence ſpeake a mixture of Nuþilitie, Paſſive- 
Power, and Dependence reſulting therefrom, whence Damaſcene- 


addes : ubyoy yep 73 2507 wed; the, The Deitie-only is impaſſible : 
namely becante exemt from Nib:litie, Paſſive Power, and Depen- 
dence. This Nihzlitie or Nothingneſſe of the Creature is the ſame 


 withits Paſſive Power either Phyſic or Metaphyſic; Natural or Obe- 


diential, whereby it is limited, and confined to ſuch or ſuch a de- 


grec of Entitte, Exiſtence, and Operation. For where-ever there is- 
any mater or paſſive power of any kind, there is ever coarctation, . 


and confinement : Nothing is or can be Infinite but the firſt pure 
ſimple A&R, who is void of al power and compoſition ; and there- 


fore of al finitnde and limitation. But every Creature being 
compound of Somerhing and Nothme, 4c. of Att and Power, it's- 


thereby rendred finite and lhmted to ſuch a degree of Eſſence and 
Activitie : -and according to the Degree of. its Entitie and Actua- 
litie ſuch is the Degree of its Amplitude and Perfetion. Angelic 
and human Spirits have of al Creatures leaſt of Nzhuirse or 9+ 
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thing, and moſt of Entitie and Aftualitie : and therefore they 
have leaſt of paſlive power and confinentent : But yet becauſe 
they retain ſomething of their Primirave Nothing, and Paſſwoe Obe- 
diential power, therefore they have ſomething alfo of limitation 
and confinement. So for al other Creatures, which are by ſo 
much the leſle or more limited and confined in Eſſence and Ope- 
ration, by how much the more or leſſe they partake of mater or 
paſlive power. So that al Dependence ariſeth from the Nihibrie, 
Paſſive Power, and limitation of the Creature. Hence, 

2. Another main root of Dependence is the Dominion of God 
the firſt cauſe of althings. For al Creatures having been educed, 
by the Omnipotent Power of God, out of Nothing, and inveſted 
only with a finite limited Being,:compoſed of Something and No- 
thing, Or Act and Paſſive Power, hence it neceſſarily follows, that 
al are ſubject to the Abſolute Dominion of their Creator, and 
impedible, according to his pleaſure, Where-ever there is paſ- 
ſive Power, there 1s impedibilitie : There is nothing dreunrih:s ©, 
unimpedible but God, who is Pure Af, and Lord of all. God has 
an Abſolute Dominion over his Creature, for al uſes that implie 
not a contradiction : This plenary and abſolute Dominion of God 
appertains to his Infinite Omnipotence and Supremacie, as the 
firit Cauſe of althings : For no Dominion is complete and per- 
fect, unlefle it include a Power for al poſſible uſe. May we eftime 
that a perfect Dominion, which has not an abſolute diſpoſe of al 
under its Dominion ? And to this abſolute Dominion of God 
muſt there not correſpond an abſolute ſubjefion in the Creature? 
Are net theſe two correlates ? And doth not this abſolute ſubje- 
&tion of the Creature to God, ſpeak its abſolute dependence on 
God ? Is it poſſible that any Creature made by God ſhould be ex- 
emted from his Abfolute Dominion ? And doth not Abſolute De- 
pendence on God neceflarily follow hence ? Neither doth this ab- 
ſolute Dependence on God regard only the Eſſence and Conſerva- 
tion of the Creature, but alſo al its operations : for otherwiſe the 
Creature were dygurbS15 Or, nnmpeadble, which is againſt the Law 
of its Creation and Dependence, as $. 11, 12. Thus every Create 


Being is under the Abſolute Dominion of God, both as to its: 


Eſſence, Exiſtence, Aftwoitie and Operation : God can deprive it of 
each of theſe as he pleaſeth, yea reduce it to its firſt Nothing. 
Hence Dependence on God as to each of theſe is eſſential to eve- 


ry Creature, as in what follows. 
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Every Creature Dependent, BookIt 


6: 5+ Every Creature as ſuch is Dependent on its Creator or firMt- 
Cauſe. For the Demonſtration of this we ſhal lay down this Hy- 


potheſis, which I conceive al wil grant, That it 7s impoſſible the 


ſame thing ſhou'd be, and not be, This being premiſſed we procede 


to demonltrate our Propoſition thus. (1). Dependence both in. 


Eſſence and Operation is ſo eſſential to a Creature, as that the 
negation of it ſuppoſeth the Creature not to be a Creature. The 
force and evidence of this Argument wil more fully appear in: 
the explication of the next. Propoſition, wherein we are to de- 
monſtrate the intime connexion between Dependence and the Eſ- 
ſence of a Creature. At preſent it may ſuffice, that we aſſert, that 


D-pendence is {o #ntrinſecally, eſſentially, and formally included in. 
the very notion and eſſence of a Creature, that the negation of it. 


implics a coxtradiction in the Adjeft, Or an Oppoſite in an Appoſite, 


- For what doth the notion of a Creature importe, but its eduCti- 


on out of nothing, by the Infinite Power of its Creator ? And he 
that educed althings out of nothing, 1s it not in his power alſo 


to reduce althings back to their primitive nothing ? And doth not: 
this ſpeak an obediecntial power in althings as to their Creators: 
Soverain pleaſure ? And where there 1s an obediential power, is- 
there not alſo ſubordination and ſubjeftion? And doth not al 


this formally ſpeak Dependence ? Thus Aquinas, contra Gent. L. 


2.C. 25, demonſtrates, © That God cannot make a thing, which ' 


< ſhal want any eſlential principe : for upon the remotion of any 
© eſſential principe follows the remotion of the thing it ſelf : So 
© that if God ſhould make a thing without any one eſſential prin- 
© cipe, he ſhould make a thing'to be, and not to be. And in 
what follows he proves, that dependence is an eſſential principe, or 
mode of a Creature, as Suarez, and that not only as to Eſſence and 
its- Conſervation, but alſo as to operation, of which, 5. 10. (2) 
The Creatures abſolute ſubjettion and ſubordination toGod demon- 
ſtrates its dependence on God. That God has an abſolute Domi- 
nion over the Creature has been, demonſtrated in the precedent 
Propoſition: and if the Dominion of God be Abſolute, then the 


Creatures ſubjection to and dependence on God mult alſo be ab- - 


ſalute and neceſſary, It -belongs to the Being of a Creature as 
fuch to.be ſubject to and dependent on God for the receiving and 
acting whatever implies not a.contradiction. As it is impoſlible, 


that God ſhould make a Creature, whereof. he has not a ful and. 


abſolute Dominion 3 ſo it is as impoſlible, that a Creature ſhould 


be-. 
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be made, which may not depend on him, as Suarez, e Metaphyf. 
Diſput. 31. Sect. 14. p. 215. (3) The Indigences and Exigences of 
the Creature demontitrate its-dependence, on God. ls not every 
Creature eultiforme, Mitable and Defeible? And muſt not e- 
very eMultiforme, eHutable and Defettible Being be reduced to: 
lome Uniforme, Immutable, and Indefeitible Being, as the Original 
principe of its dependence ? Is there not a natnral leyitie and va-- 
ntie in every Creature, which renders it fluxible, variable and in- 
conſtant ? was it not a great and moſt true ſaying of Heraclitus,: 
That althings are in fluxe or motion ? Do. not althings then need: 
{ome firſt Being and Cauſe to fixe their Beings and Motions? A- 
gain, doth not every potential Being need ſome pure AF, to aCtuate: 
the ſame? And is not every Creature a potential Being, which- 
needs God, the moft ſimple pure A, to aCtuate the ſame ? Doth- 
not every Recipient as Recipient need the aCtive influxe of that: 
principe from whom it receives al? And is not every Creature a- 
mere paſlive recipient as to God, who is the firſt influential Cauſe: 
of its exiſtence, motion, and al? Yea,.is not every Creature a- 
mere paſſive /7ſtrument in regard of the Divine Influxe ? Can it- 
fubſiſt or act without Divine concurſe? Cut off-the dependence: 
of a Creature from its-Creator, and what an endleſſe Agitation,, 


yea Annihilation would it fal into.? See Aquinas, contra Gent. L.. 


3. C.g1. and Bradwardine, L. 2; C. 20. p. 541. (4) The Depen-: 
dence of the Creature on God may be demonſtrated from its Cox-+ 
maturalitie, What more connatural to the Creature than depen-: 
dence on its Creator ? Doth not the Stream naturally depend on- 
its Fountain for derivations? and is it not a violence to it, to be: 
cut off from this dependence ?: Where doth the: infirme member- 
go for animal Spirits in order to ſenſe and motion but to the- 


Head? And is it not moſt natural to the Ray to hang on the Sun, , 


which gave it exiſtence? O then, how natural is it to the Crea-- 
ture to depend on its Creator, the prime Cauſe of its exiſtence 
and operation! Whata violence is it tothe Creature to-be taken 


off from this dependence? Hence, 


$. 6. Creatural Dependence is not really diſtin from the Eſſence Dependence the © 
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of the Creature. That the Creatures Dependence is not really di- ſame with the 


ſtint from its Eſſence is- evident; becauſe every Creature being Een - 


Ens by participation, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that dependence 
on the firſt cauſe, from. whom it participates of Being, is-moſt ef- 


ſential to it; As.it is eſſential ta the firſt cauſe to be Being by 


Eſence, and ſo Independent ; ſo it is alſo eſſential to the ſecond 
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the Eſſence of the Creature, (4) Suppoſe we allow a modal di. 


"Dependence the ſame with the Eſſence. Book H. v8 


cauſe to be Being by Participation, and ſo Dependent : So that 


. the very notion and Idea of a Creaturedoth ;»ſeparably, eſſentially, 
. and formally include Dependence on God, as that which is not 


really diſtin&t therefrom. This is incomparably wel demonſtra- 


ted by Suarez, Metaphyſ. Tom. 2. Diſput. 31. Set. 14. p. 214. © As 


© to the root of this Dependence, it mult be faid, that it is really 


'* nothing elſe but the very eſſence of a create Being as ſuch; be- 


© cauſe if we, by the force -of our Intelle&t, remove whatever is 


'< fuperadded to fuch an eſſence, we ſhal find that of it ſelf it has 
© Limitation and Imperfettion ; 10 that of it ſelf it 1s not ſufficient 


© to act or cauſe any thing : and therefore, according to the ab- 


© ſolute power of God there cannot be ſuch a create Being, which 


© ſhould not have fuch a ſubordination to the increate Being: 
© Therefore it is a figne that is founded in the very efſential Rea- 


"<fonof a create Being. Wherefore albeit we may, by the pre- 
<cilion of Reaſon, and ſome inadequate conception of mind ap- 


© prehend Dependence in Eſſence in regard of fome moment of rea- 
< ſon! before Dependence in cauſmg, —yet this later really ſuper- 
© addes nothing to the Eſſence of a Create Being, Wherein note wel, 
that he makes not only dependence as to Effence and jts Conſer- 
vation, bit alſo as to Cauſation and Operation the ſame with the 
Eſſence of the Creature. Which Hypotheſis he demonſtrates and 
eſtabliſheth againſt Durandus and his Seftators, who aſlert, the 


Creatures dependence on God, as to Eſſence and Conſervation, 


but yet denie it as to cauſation and operation, ſpecially as to the 


ſubſtrate mater of ſin. It may not be denied, but that Suarez, 


in his firſt Tome of Metaphyſ. D#ſput. 20. Set. 5. p. 530. faith, 


'< That this Dependence of the Creature on the Creator is not al 


© together the ſame with the Creature, but a mode diltinCt there- 
from. Yet theſe thing he grants. (1) That this Dependence 


.of the Creature on God is ſomething really and intrinfecally ex- 


iſting im the Creature. For al confeſſe,' that paſlive Creation is 
mn the Creature : But now Dependence is nothing elſe but paſ- 
ſive Emanation or Creation, if we ſpeak of the hrit Creation, from. 


"God. (2) That this Dependence is a ſubſtantial or eſſential 
mode affeCting the ſubſtance of the Creature, albeit it conſtitute 


not the fame. (3) He limits this modal diſtinCtion, to the de- 
pendence of the Creature in its firft Emanation. or Creation, but 
grants, that its dependence in operation is really the ſame with 


R 


Ch.11.4.7. Dependevce importes Subordination. $T9: 
ſtin&tion between the Creatures dependence and eſſence, yet who, 
knows not, but that the moſt awakened Philoſophers now gene- 
rally grant, that Modes, ſpecially fuch as are ſubſtantial and effen- 
tial , do not really differ from the things modified. Thus C:- 
lovius, Metaphyſ. pag. 4.34. < Dependence, faith he, is a mode of 
<a create Being, agreeing to it by reaſon of its imperfeCtion, which 
6js not the very Efſence of the Creature, nor yet a new Entitie di- 
<ſtin& from the Eſſence ; but ſomething affefting the. create EF. 
eſence. And he cites Szarez for this his Hypotheſis. Hence, 

$. 7: Creatural Dependence , according to its format Idea and no- Deytadence in- 
teon, importes a preſuppoſition of influence, or ſubordination, poſterio- portes Subordza - 
ritie , and inferigritie. (1) Creatural dependence importes a 949% 
preſuppoſition of influence, or ſubordination to the firſt Cauſe. This 
is primarily and formally included in the very notion of Depen- 
dence, neither doth it adde any real entitie or mode diſtin&t r 5a 
the Creature ; but explicates only the intrinſee condition and ha- 
bitude of the Creature relating to the omnipotent cauſalitie and 
influence of God. This ſubordination to God as the firſt cauſe - 
ariſeth from the imperfe@ion of the Creature ,. and the abſolute 
Dominion of God. And as to its latitude and extent, it regardes - 
both natural and ſupernatural Influences and Beings. By ſuper-- 
natural Beings and Inflaences I mean ſuch as being above the - 
ſphere of Nature, are not connatural to or producible by its force - 
and power. Theſe ſupernatural Beings: have cauſalities-propor- 
tionable to-their Entities ,.. in-which they are ſubordinate to God 
and dependent on him, as natural Beings in-their kind. And in-+ 
this reſpect the Creatures ſubordination to and dependence on + 
God in the whole of its cauſalitie, is commun both to natural and 
ſupernataral Beings. Yea, ſupernatural Beings, by virtue of 
their ſubordination to God , may be elevated and raiſed to at: 
and cauſe ſomewhat beyond that caufalitie which is connatural - 
to them: For even in this regard they are not leſfe ſubordinate 
and ſubject to God, than natural Beings are in their kind , as Sua-: 
rez, wel urgeth, Metaph. Tom. 2. Diput. 31. Sett. 14. pag. 215- 
Such is the ſubordination both as to Naturals and Supernaturals,, 
which creatural Dependence on God as the firſt cauſe formally in- 
cludes. Hence, (2) follows Pofterioritie. Every dependent as 2. Pofterioritie” 
ſuch is poſterior to that on which it dependes : ſothe Creature as 
to God: Aquinas tels us, © That al. ſecond canſes aft by virtue - 
*received from the firſt cauſe, as inſtruments aft by the mr 
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Ereatural Dependence as to Futurition, Book Il, 


.* of Art; wherelore it is neceſſary that al other Agents, where- 
by God fulfils the order of his Gubernation , aCt by virtue from 
God; and thence that they 'are poſterior to /1m. And this I 
thinke, if wel underſtood , might fatisfic al thote , who with ſo 
much vehemence oppoſe al kind of predetermination by Divine 
concurſe, as to the human Wil: For if we grant , That God is 


the firſt cauſe of the Wils motion, I cannot ſec how we can denie © 
him the predetermination of the Wil. Tnough to avoid needleſſe 


Aoyounyia, | generally abſtain from the terme predetermination ; 
yet without that prejudice which ſome, | conceive, undeſervedly 
lode it with. For if the Concurſe of God be previous to the cau- 
falitie of the Wil, ſo as to determine the ſame to a&, as we have 
demonſtrated Cþ.7. $.4. I as yet cannot, according to my ſhallow 


capacitie, ſee any cogent reaſon , why the ſaid previous concurſe 


may not be termed predeterminant. But to returne to our Argyu- 
ment, Creatural Dependence implies a poſterioritie, [17] as to 
N ature and Caujalitie. [2] As to Origination and Order. [3] 
As to Dugnitie, Whence (3) Creatural Dependence importes 
alſo Inferioritie : For every dependent as ſuch is inferior to that 
it dependes on. Thus Alvarez, de Auxil. Grat. Diſput. g0. pag. 
714. < Dependence properly in cauſes efficient importes a certain 
{ſubordination and inferioritie of him who dependes to him on 
© whom he dependes : therefore the Divine operation of the firſt 
© cauſe doth not depend on the cooperation of the ſecond cauſe 3 
© but on the contrary , the cooperation of the ſecond” cauſe de- 
© pendes on the operation of the firſt cauſe which is previous, as 
Ch. 7.4.4. | 
$. 8. Althings create depend on God as to their Futurition, For 
the explication and demonſtration of this Propoſition we may con- 
{ider, (1) That althing: future muSt have ſome cauſe of their Futu- 
ration. Nothing future is of its own nature , or by its own force 
future, but indifferent to Futurition or Non-futurition. If things 
were in their own nature and of themſelves future, then they 
would be always future and never preſent : for that which agrees 
to any thing of its own nature , agrees to it infeparably. Hence 


tt follows, that Futurition cannot agree to things of their own 


nature, but by ſome cauſe, which brings them from a ſtate of in- 
difference and poſlibilitie, to a ſtate of Futurition. And aſſuredly 
that which has not a certain determinate cauſe of its Futurition, 
cannot be certainly and decerminately future, but only poſſible, 

(2) That 
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(2) That which gives futurition unto —_— #5 the Divine Wil, and 


Decree. It's impoſlible, that any thing ſhould paſſe from a ſtate 


of pure poſlibilitie toa ſtate of futurition, but by the wil of God. 


Things are not foreſeen and decreed by God, becauſe future, as 
ſome would needs perſuade us, but they are therefore future, be- 
cauſe decreed by God. Thus Wiclef held, That the Determinati- 
on of God gave the higheſt firmitie in the futurition of his worke, as 
Walden, Tom, 1, L. 1. C. 23. pag. 37. and Bradwaraine aſlerted, 


That every Propoſition of what is future is ſnbjefted to the Divine Wi, 


and originated thereby:: So that indeed no Create Being, either ſim- 
ple or complexe, can be future-antecedently to the Divine WiL 
Whence it neceſſarily follows, (3) That althings future depend on 
God for their futurition. Every thing may as _ give Being to it 
ſelf, as Futurition. Of this ſee more, Ch. 5. $. 2. Of Gods Science. 
$. 9. Al (reatures depend on God as to their firſt Produttion and 


Produttion and Exiſtence. Plato, in his Timews, p. 28, ſaith, way 
Td yireawoy , a" aries Tile 4 ardyuns yiynax, That every thing 
produced, is neceſſarily produced by ſome Cauſe. For nothing can be 
the cauſe of it ſelf: As Novitie of Eſſence is eſſential to the Crea- 
ture, ſo alſo Dependence on God for that Eſſence. Yea, every 
mutation and ſtate of the Creature, with al its various modifica- 
tions are-from God. Yea, Suarez, Metaphyſ. Tom. 2, Diſp. 31. ſet. 
14 p. 216. tels us, © That a create Being as ſuch, conſidered pre- 
, cifely and abſtractly, requires no other cauſe but the increate 
© Being, in whom it hath aſufficient cauſe both Efficient, Exemplar, 
© and Fixal. For albeit ſome create Beings require other efficient 
© cauſes beſides God, at leaſt for their more connatural produCti- 
© on, yet the reaſon of a. create Being as ſuch requires them not. 
And in what precedes he ſaith, That the dependence of au effe£t on 


any create ſecond canſe is not ſo eſſential, as its dependence on the in- 


.create firſt cauſe. (2) Al Creatures depend on God for their Co- 
ſervation. This has been ſufficiently demonſtrated in what pre- 


cedes, C..8. and it may. be further argued from the impoſlibilitie 
of a Creatures being conſerved, .but in a way of dependence on 


- Gods conſervative influence : For if a Creature ſhould be con- 


ſerved by it ſelf, or any other cauſe, without dependence on the 
firſt cauſe, God ſhould not have an abſolute Dominion over it, 
neither were-it-in his power to:annihilate the ſame. - 
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$: 10, Every Creature dependes0n God as to Operation. This Hy- 
potheſis, though denied by Durandu;, and foe very few more,. 
yet it 1s generally owned by Scholaſtic Theolognes, and that on. 


invict evident grounds. For (1) Operation is the Index of the 


Eſſence : what 1is-dependent in Eſſence cannot be independent in 


Operation. (2) Let us'iconfider the ſeries of cauſes, and we ſhal 


find, that every Inferior is obedient and ſubordinate to its Supe. 


rior in ating. (3) What is an Aion but that ſpecial Depen- 
dence, which the effe&t has-on its efficient cauſe ? And 1s not 
God the prime efficient of althings? (4) No Virtue or Efficace 


_ of any ſecond Canfſe can aCtuate felt, but neceſſarily requires 
for its aQtnation the Divine Concurſe, which gives al Virtue, as: 


alſo the confervation-and actuation of-the ſaid Virtue. The Vir- 


tue of the Inferior Agent always:dependes on the Virtue of the. 


Supertor, 4n as much as the. Superior gives Virtue to the Infe- 
rior, as alfo the conſervation and aftuation of the fame Virtue, 
(5) Whatever is limited in its Eſſence, is alſo limited in its At 


vitte and Operation : andwwhere there is1imitation, there is fub-- 
ordination and dependence, as wel in operation as in effence.. 


(6) 1f every ſecond canfe depend noton 1ts firſt for al its opera- 
tiofis, then it is itnpoſſidle, that the firſt cauſe ſhould hinder fuch 
operations, for the exerting whereof the ſecond cauſe dependes 
aot on him, Who can hinder that Attion, which he cannot by 


any influence reach ? And if this be granted, what wil decothe of 


the Providence 'of God ? Mnſt we'not, with Epicurms, allow'God 


to be -only a Spectator, no way a Rector or Gubernator of the. 


molt confiderable part of Human Afaires and Acts? That no 
COreatnre is wrepwblis Or, unmpedible in operation, we have de- 
monſtrated in what precedes, $. 4. of this'Chapter. (7) It im- 


plies a contradiction thatthe fecond-cauſe fhould aft, and yet not. 


be aftuated and influenced by the firſt cauſe. 
And here, whiles under the review -of theſe Sentiments, I may 
not let paſſe, without ſome Animadyerſion, the Reflexion of a 


Learned Author (in a new Piece about Gods Preſcience) on this- 
Argnment, namely, That it can never be proved, that it imphes 4. 


vortratiftion, for God to make a Creature, which ſhould be capable of 


«ting without an immediate concurſe;, if 1apprehend his meaning, - 
as laid down, p. 35, 36, 37. . But becauſe that Learned Author: 


gives us only his Suppoſition, withont any Demonſtration there- 


of, or ſolution of thoſe Arguments which the Scholes both of- 
| Thoniſtes, 
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Thomiſtes, and Scotiſtes, as alſo the Feſuites,, Suarez, and others 
have urged againſt the Hypotheſis of Dzrandus, which he ſeems 
to eſpouſe, 1 do not conceive my ſelf obliged to ſuperadde any 
Arguments for the re-enforcement of this Hypothefis, which has 
been already copioſely demonſtrated, $. 5,6, 7. alfo Chap. 7. $. 2, 
4. and Cyap. 9. I ſhalt only adde thus much, that I cannot, ac- 
cording to the utmoſt extenhon of my narrow apprehenfion, con- 
ceive any medium between the extremes of this disjunctive 
Propoſition : Either the Human Wil muſt depend on the Divine 
Independent Wil-of God for al its natural motions and operati- 
.ons ;z or God muſt depend on the Human Will in it felf Inde- 
pendent, for al his Prefcience, motives of Election, and all dif 
crimination as to Grace, [and gratioſe operations. I am not ig- 
norant of the general replie, 'That this Hypotheſis I oppoſe only cuts 
off” Gods concurſe as to ſinful Afts. But I would willingly be fatis- + 
hed intheſe Queries : (1) Whether there be any Aion of Man 
-on Farth fo good, which hath'not ſome mixture of Sin in it ? And 
if God concur to the ſubſtrate mater of it as good, mult he not 
alſo neceſſarily concur to the ſubſtrate mater of it as ſinful ? Is 
not the ſubſtrate mater of the At both as good and ſinful the: 
ſame? (2). Again, as there is no Attion in this rmperfect ſtate 
ſo good, but it has ſome ſin mixed with it ; fo is there any Afti- 
on ſo ſinful, which has not Tome natural good as the ſubſtrate 
mater thereof, as we have largely proved, Chap. 9. $. 2? (3) Laſt- 
ly, if we cut off the material entitie of ſinful Acts from Depen- 
dence on Gods immediate concurſe, do we not indeed thereby 
cut off the moſt il|nſtrious part of Divine Providence in govern- 
ing this lower world? But of theſe ſufficiently in what precedes, 
ſpecially C. 7. & 9. Hence, | | 

6. 11, TheWilof Man is neceſſarily ſubordinate to and dependent The Dependence 

on the Wil of Godin al its Operations. The Wil of Man cannot be of-the Human 
the ſolitary cauſe of its own ACt, fo as to exclude the efficience — zn al its 
of the prime caufe, as C 7. $. 4. It's true, the Wil is a: total 
cauſe in its own kind, yet not fo as to exclude the total influxe of 
God as the firſt cauſe. Yea, God is not only the roral, but alſo the 
immediate cauſe of al voluntary Afts ; which argues the Wils to- 
tal and immediate Dependence on God in al its Afts, as'C. 7. $. 
4. Thus e4quinas : © Seing every mutable and multiforme muſt 
© be reduced to ſome immobile principe, as unto its cauſe ; and 


© the Intelleft and Wil of Man appear to' be mutable and multi- 
Uuu 2 © forme, 
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© forme, it's neceſſary, that they be reduced to ſome ſuperior, im- 
© mobile, immutable, and uniforme cauſe. Yea, he ſaith, that: 
* God is moſt intimely preſent to the Wil, and as it were aCting. 
<jn it, whiles he moves it to adt. And Scotws, in 2. Sent. Diſt, | 
37. Q. 2. Queries, Whether the Create Wil. be ſo far a. total and im-. 
mediate cauſe of its own Act, as to exclude the immediate Efficience ; 
of God? And he proves the Negative, becauſe, (1) If ſo, then it. 
would neceſlarily follow, that God doth not certainly know the 
future evenements and acts of the Wil : becauſe his knowlege of 
things future dependes on the determination of his own.W1l, as 
Chap. 5. $.2. (2) IE ſo, then God were not the beſt and moſt 
pertect Being z. becauſe he ſhould not. have Dominion over the. 
Human Wil, as Chap. 5.6. 3. (3) Again, if the Human Wil 
could produce its own Act without the immediate concurlſe of 
God, it could alfo intend the ſame even to the higheſt degree of | 
merit without Divine afliſtence. (4) The Underſtanding can- 4 
not produce its act, without Gods illumination, therefore nei- 
ther can the Wil its, without Gods concurſe. See this more fully 
In Bradwardine, L. 2. C. 20. p. 541. Alſo Philoſoph. General. P. 1. 
L.3.(- 3.5. 3.$. 4+ Prop. 1. p. 524, and what precedes, in this 
Part 4. C.7.& g. ' 
Dependence Nz- SF. 12. Laſtly, Creatural Dependence, as to its parts, iether Na- 
tural, Mora!, tural, or Moral and Supernatural. I atural Dependence 1s that 
ney Swpernath- whereby al. Creatures as Creatures depend on God for Eſſence, 
a conſervation and operation. Moral and Supernatural Depen- 
dence is. that whereby the Rational Creature dependes on God as 
to Morals and Supernaturals, We find both theſe dependences 
conjoined in Man : for he having a-double gi: or habitude to- 
God (1) as a Creature; and (2) as a Rational Creature : he. 
Sugernatzral hath alſo a double dependence on God, (1) Natural, of which | 
Dependence 08 . in what precedes. (2) Moral and Supernatural. And as in Na- ' 
Chriſt, .. turals Inferior Cauſes depending on their Superiors in acting , 
can do nothing without, much lefle contrary to the efficace and 
concurſe of their Superiors, ſo alſo in:Morals and Supernatural. 
Supernatural Elevation is the total, next, and formal Reaſon of 
aCting ſupernaturally : and by how much the nearer the receptive 
Soul is to God, its ſupernatural influencing cauſe, by ſo much 
the more it partakes of his :7fluence : as in Nature by how much 
the nearer the thing »woved is to the mover, by ſo much the more 
efficacioully doth it partake of its Impreſſion. God doth moſt. 
| | | potently, .. 
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potently, and yet moſt ſweetly influence the Ae, AR, and Ef 
fe of the virtuoſe Soul, Phil. 2. 13. Al effuſions of virtuoſe Acts: 
are proportionate to the Souls dependence on the efficacious infu- 
fions of God, Yea the natural Wil, by.virtue of its Supernatn- 
ral Dependence, 1s elevated to act above Nature. - 
This Supernatural Dependence of the New Creature on Chriſt, 
| as Mediator and Spring of al Grace, is lively illuſtrated in Sacred _ 
3 Philoſophie. Thus P/al. 87. 7. As wel the ſmgers, as players on n- Plal, 87. 75. 
| ftruments ſhal be there : Al my ſprings are in thee. Glaſſus renders 
the words thus : And they. ſhal ſing as thoſe that lead the Dances : 
Al my ſprings are in thee. The Plalmiſt having given us, 1n the ' 
foregoing Verſes, a Prophetic Deſcription-of the glorioſe Reigne 
of the Meſlias on Mount Zo, or in Evangelic Churches, and the 
great number of Converts who ſhould fing forth. his praiſes there, 
| he concludes with this as the burden of their Song : - Al my ſprings 
+ are in thee : 1.e. Al the Springs of my Divine Lite are in thee, O 
great Mediator : Thoualone art the prime cauſe and object of my 
dependence. The New Creatures dependence on Chriſt for ſuper- 
natural Grace, is Vniverſal, Total, Abſolute, and Immedzate;, and 
that both for Habitual and Aftual Grace. 1. Chriſtians have an For nubituat 
Univerſal and Abſolute Dependence on Chriſt for Habitual Grace. Grace. 3 
So Fohn 1. 16. And. of his fulneſſe have we al-received, and Grace Joh. 1. 16.” <4 
for Grace, *Ayli here ſignifies, either the ſame with 23. upor ; — 
and then the ſenſe is : Grace upon Grace, 5, e. abundant Grace, 
and that freely : or it may note the Analogie which is between -/ 
the Grace received from Chriſt, and Nature received from Adam; 
and then the meaning is this : Grace for Grace, 4. e. as the Child 
receives from his Parents Member for member ;. or as al the Sons - 
of Adam receive from him Luſt for Inſt; for there was no luſt in - 
his heart, .but what was communicated to his Poſteritie;, ſo the ' 
Children of Chriſt, the ſecond Adam, receive from him Grace for.” 
Grace, 4. e. al manner of habitual Graces, anſwerable to-thoſle in - 
his Human Nature. This Supernatural Dependence on Chriſt for 
Habitual Grace is alſo wel expreſſed by the Diſciples, Luk, 197. 5. Luke 27-'$45- 
And the Apoſtles ſaid unto the Lord, Encreaſe our Faith : «gg nuty: 
icy, Adde Faith to 6, 1.e, Jome additional .degrees-of Faith. 
The Apoſtles had been oft rebuked by their Lord for their Infide- 
litie, and therefore now, having by their frequent relapſes gain- . 
ed ſome ſenſe of their own inſufficience, they depend wholly on I 
hima for ſupplies ; their own impotence engageth them:to depend” = 
On: +2 
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on his Omnipotence. Grace is a Celeſtial Plant fed by an invi. 

ſible Root in Heaven, and by Juices derived from a Principe a- 

bove it ſelf. As the ſtrength of Adam's Habitual Grace could 

not preſerve him when he truſted thereto, and did not depend 

on his Creator ; ſo the impotence of the New Creature.cannot 

hurt it, fo long as it dependes on Chriſt, | | 

-For Afuzt 2, The New Creature has an Univerfal, Abſolute, Total, and 
» Grace - 1mmediate Dependence on Chriſt for Anal Grace. Thus, Pſal. 
-Plal 141.8. 141.8. But mine eyes are unto thee, O God the Lord : in thee is my 
| Y truſt ; leave not my ſoul deſtitute. Hebr. make not my ſoul naked, or 
emty. AN lignifies to evacuate or make nak:-d. So the Targum 

PRIN: lt notes his total dependence on God. We find the 

Churches abfolute and immediate dependence on Chriſt for 

iCant-:8.5 Actual Grace lively deſcribed, Carr. 8. 5. Who is this that correth 
up from the Wilderneſſe, leaning upon her Beloved ? Who is this? &, e, 

this Woman, or Church, that cometh up out of the Wilderneſſe. 

This ſhews her abandoning her own forces and ſtrength. Leaning, 

or Cleavingto. The Original word is no where elſe found in the 

Old Teftament. The LXX. render it by a word that ſignifies, 

confirming her ſelf : which denotes her deep ſenſe of her own in- 
_Fufficience, with abfolnte and total Dependence on Chriſt for A-* 

' tnal Grace. Chriſtians ovght to live immediately and totally 

.on that Grace which 1s in Chriſt, and not on habitual Grace re- 

ceived from him. Members and Branches live no life, but the life 

of their Head and Root : So Chriſttans ought to live not in the 

ſtrength of their own Graces, but in the ſtrength of that Grace 

which is in Chriſt, as Paul, Gal. 2. 20. When men are more rea- 

dy to aCt in the force of Grace received, than in dependence on 

Chriſt, they ſoon fal into fin. This Dependence on Chriſt for 

PHIL 2.22, 13. Actual Grace Is wel illuſtrated, Phil. 2. 12. Work out your own fal- 
vation with fear and trembling. This fear and trembling doth not 

implie douting, as the Papilts would needs perſuade us ; but a me- 

deſt, humble, ſelf-abaſing ſenſe of our own inſufficience, with an ab- 

folute dependence on Gods Al-ſufficient Grace. Thence it fol- 

lows, v. 13. For it's God that worketh in you to wil and to do, of his 

cod pleaſure. This 1s a ftrong inducement to worke the Soul to an 

oly felf-deſpair and humble trembling Dependence on Divine 

- Grace, becauſe God workes both to wil and to do of his gaod 

*Heb.:2.1, 2» Pleaſure. So Hebr. 12. 1, 2. Let us run with patience the race ſet 
before us, looking to Feſus the author and finiſher of our Fe ny 
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fooking implies abſolute conftant deperidence, as Efe. 4:5. 22. Look, 
unto me, and be ye ſaved, &&c. This Evangelic Supernatural Depen- 
dence on Chriſt for AEtual Grace is very comprehenſive, taking in 
the whole of the life of faith as to Sanctification. (1) It inclades 
dependence on Chrift for Atual Grace in order to Divine (b7- 


dat in al onr ways. So Cart. 1. 4. Draw me, we wil Tus after Cans, 1,46+ 


thee, This drawing notes impotence in them that aredrawen, bnt 
Omnipotence im Chrift that: draws. So Heſ. 11.3, 4. 1tanght 


Ephraim alſo to go, &c. This Divine Condutt is alfo'hvely expreſ- 


fed, Pſal. 119. 133. Order my ſteps in thy Word. (IR- confirme, tif- 
poſe, Gre. (2) It includes dependence on Chriſt for Actual Grace, 
in order to the forrifymp/and corroboratingthe Spirit under al Infir- Ls 
mities, and againft al Tentations. Pſal. 61. 2, When mine heart 1s Pal; Ste 25 
overwhelmed : lead me-to the Rock that is higher than T. This repre- 
ſentes one tending to ſome place of ſafette, whoſe'own forces fail 
him to bring him thither. Whence he addes, to the Rock, thatss 
higher than 1: 1,e. too high for me to mount up unto, by mine 


oven ſtrength. So Pſal, 27. 13. Thad fainted, unleſſe I had believed: Plal. 29-13,1$-- 


z.e. being ſurrounded with ſo many difficulties, I had been quite 
overwhelmed, had I not depended on, and encouraged mine 
heart in my God. Thence he addes, v. 14. Wait on the Lord, be 
of good courage, and he ſhal ſtrengthen thine heart. Be of good cou- 
rage, PIN confirme thine heart by dependence on God. LXX. ayp--. 
Felt play the man : and then it follows : YORW» - and he fhal maks 


thine heart ſtrong. The like Pſal. 73. 26. My fleſh and mine heart vil, 73-26: 


faileth, but God is the ſirength of mine heart. Wy the Rock-of "mine 
heart ;, or the firme Adheſion and Dependence of mine heart is on 


God. We find al thisexemplified in Paul, 2 Cr. 12. g. my np 2 Cor. 12:95 


ly therefore wil I glorie in»ine infimmtivs, that the Power of Chriſt may 10-- 
reſt upon me : ive tnoxnrdon, that the Power of Chriſt-may tabernacle or 

dwel on me, and frequently manifeſt it ſelf. And he gives the reaſon 

of it v. 10. For when 1 am weak then am I ſtrong : 3, e. Chriſt is never 

ſo ſtrong in me, as when, being moſt weak in my ſelf, I depend 
moſt on his ſtrength. How oft are the ſtrongeſt Chriſtians foiled -. 

by the leaſt Tentations, when they endeavor to overcome them in * 
their own ſtrength? And on the contrary, how oft do the weak- 

eſt Chriſtians overcome the greateſt tentations, when they de- - 


' pend on Divine Grace? (3) It includesalſo dependence on Chriſt 


for Quickening Grace, in order to the performance of al Duties - 
and Services. Pſal, 119. 25; Quicken thou me according to-thy word. 
| TPFI-) 
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33. put life into me. The like v. 37,40, 88, 107. Look as wormes 
that are dead in the Winter, live again at Spring, when under a 
warme Sun; ſo the dead heart, when dependent on the warme 
 beames of ACtual Grace,:as 27a. 4. 2. Dependence on Actual 
Grace brings ſweet Inſpirations of Grace into the heart, whence 
flow Divine Reſpirations of the heart towards God. (4) It in- 
cludes alſo Dependence on Chriſt for ACftual Grace in order to 
«Pal. $2.8. Divine .Fruftification. So. Pſal.. 52.8. But I am like a green Olive- © 
| tree in the Houſe of God. The Olive-tree' being ful of an unctuoſe 
juice, is always green and flouriſhing with fruits; ſo was David's 
heart, by Dependence on Divine Grace. $0 it follows. : I truſt in 
_ the Mrcy of God for ever. To conclude this Subject, it is wel ob- 
ſerved by Suarez, That the Dependence of a Supernatural Being on 
God agrees with the Dependence of a Natural Being, the due proper- 
#101 being obſerved : i.e. as Natural Dependence is Abſolute, Imme- 
Aiate, and Total; ſo Supernatural. See more hereof in what pre- 
.cedes, Chap. 10. . 1, allo .B. 1. C. 3.5. 3. 
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